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PREFACE. 


The Supreme Government of Indiahaving determine 1 upon 
sending a mission to the court of Lahoro, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to place our alliance with Ranjit Singh on a 
more secure and decided footing than had hitherto been the 
case, in May, 1838, the following gentlomen left Simla, in 
company with several of the Maharéja’s chief officers, who had 
been sent to escort them to Dindnagar, where his Highness 
was then passing the hot weather :— 

Mr. W. H. McNaghten, Political Secretary to Government; 
Captan Wade, Political Agent at Ludhiéna; Hon. Captain 
W.G. Osborne, Military Secretary to the Grovernor General; 
Captain G. McGregor, Aide-de-camp to the Governor General; 
Dr. Drnmmond, Sargeon to the Governor General, 

It is unnecessary to enter into any details of the object of 
the mission, but wi!l be sufficient to say that it was satia- 
factorily brought to a conclusion by Mr. McNaghten, with |e 
usual ability, and that the friendship of tho two states hat 
been firmly and, it is to be hoped, permanently established. 

Aware of the apathy with which everything connected 
with India is generally regarded in England, the following 
briof extracts from a hasty Journal, written to beguile the 
tedium of @ cap life, aud without the remotest intention of 
publication, are offered with the utmost diftidence ; and the 
author will be more than satisfied if, in the present excited 
state of the countries beyond our north-western frontier, this 
imperfect description of a few weeks spent in familiar inter- 
course with a ruler, whom the peculiar position of his kingdom, 
as wall as his own extraordinary character, have rendered 
an object of more than ordinary interest, should afford one 
moment’s amusement to those who, blessed in the enjoyment 
of all the comforts of their native land, can little guess the 
shifis to which their less fortunate and exiled countrymen are 
reducod, to pass the tedious hours of a hot and sultry day, on 


the-baraing plains of the East, 
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Tat attention which is bestowed upon Indian policics and 
history, is so rare and superficial, that thore are probably 
many persons to whom the name of Ranjit Singh is sufficiently 
familiar, who are very imporfectly acquainted with his origin, 
and that of the nation which he ruled; it has, therefore, 
been thought that a bricf introductory sketch of both, might 
serve to clear the way for, and givo additional interest to, the 
Journal which it precedes. : 

The Mughal Empire which was founded by Babar in 1525, 
upon the ruins of the Ghorian or Afghan dynasty, reached its 
highest point of splondour under his grandson, Akbar. who 
succeeded his father Hum4yin in 1553. The commencement 
of iva decline may be dated from the death of this great prince, 
although the appearance of its former glory was revived by 
the wisdom and valour of Aurangzeb, with whose long and 
prosperous reign its real powor may bo said to have terminated, 
A succession of feeble and degenerate princes, destitute 
of civil skill or military prowo3s, governed by favourites, and 
absorbed in the luxurious indolence of the harem, produced 
the inevitable rosalts of tu:sulence and rebellion among the 
nobles who were entrustea sith the command of distant pro- 
vinces ; to these causes of disorder was added the rise of the 
Mahrattds, a race of Hindus, who threatened to retaliate upon 
their Muhammadan conquerors all the evils which thoy had 
suffered from the ancestors of the latter. 

Aurangzeb died in 1707, and after the throne had been 
occupied by five different princes* in the space of thi teen 
years, Muhammmad Shéh was proclaimed King. The weaknoss of 
Muhammad’s administration was soon felt in tho provinces, which 


* Bahddur Shah, Jahdndir Shab, Farrukh Siyar, Rafi-ud-darjit, and Refi- 
ud-daulsh. 
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becamo a general scene of anarchy and civil contest, availing 
_thomeelves of which, tho Malrattas, who had already reduced 
AMélwa and Gujrét, and continued to make endless encroach- 
ments, marched towards the cayntal. The pusillanimous Muaham- 
mad was induced to deliver hunse!lf from these formidable inva- 
ders, and to purchase peace, by the payment of the Chauth, or 
one-fourth of his revenues. Rut he was scarcely delivered 
from this danger, when # more dreadful storm burst upon the 
unhappy and msgoverned empire. The celebrated Nédir 5héh, 
vho had raised himself from an humble condition to the throne 
of Perma, and who had made Ins name ternmble by his 
victorics and conquests, turned lus thoughts towards the 
invasion of India, an onterprise far moro splendid than any 
which he had yet undertakon. India had been often over- 
run by the hardy warriors of the North ; and in its present 
condition, its woalth was imviting to the capidity, while its 
weakness offered au easy prey to the ambition, of an invader. 

Having found’ protexts sufficiently plausible, and not 
altogether groundless, for breakiug of the relations of amity 
which ho had previously expressed his desire to maintain 
with the Indian monarch, he began lis march in 1738. His 
progress was rapid and successful, almost all the governors 
of the principal provinces, doprecating the wrath of the 
invader by a prompt submission; having defeated the 
Imperial army, Nadi advanced to Delhi, upon which devoted 
city he levied enormous contributions, after commanding a 
massacre of the inhabitants, in the midst of a tumulé which he 
had vainly endeavoured to prevent. The march of Né&dir 
from India was encumbered with spoil; the amount of his 
plander, including the treasures and regalia of the Imperial 
palaco, has been variously estimated, from thirty to seventy 
nnillions sterling. Of thisthe most remarkable object was tha 
peacock-throne of the Emperor of Delhi ornamented with 
precious stones of every description, among which the most 


eplendid was the fwnsus diamond, called the “Koh-i-ngr.” 
or mountain of light. 
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Having exacted as the condition of peace the cession 
of all the proviuces on the west of the Indus, he replaced 
Muhammad on his degraded throne, and on the 14th of 
April, 1739, began his march from Dellu, of which he hed 
been in possession thirty-seven days. Nadir survived ‘is 
Indian expedition about eight years, during the last five «° 
which, lis nature underwent sneh a foarful change, and his 
cruelty became so intulerable, that a conspiracy was at 
length formed by some of the principal officers of his court, 
who having learnt that they were marked ont for his destined 
victims, to save themselves, resolved upon, and accom- 
plished his destraction, 

In the confaien which foliowed upon the death of 
Nadir, Ahmad Khan, one of the bravest of his officers, got 
possession of a pait of lis treasure, with which he escaned 
into Khurdsan ; there he multe hinself master of a large 
sum of monoy Wuwh was coming fron India for Nadir, 
proclaimed himself king, and after a slight opposition was 
crowned af Kandah4r, assuming the title of King of the 
Afghans. The warhke and indevendent people over whom 
Ahmad now established his sovereignty, had never been 
united under a native king, anl from tho love of 6 yuality 
which was conspicnous in ther cha weber, they were not 
likely to view without jealousy the sudden exaltation of ono 
of their own ration. 

Hoe took great pa ns, therefore, to secure the affe ‘tions of 
his own tribe, by confimning them in the posses ion of their 
lands, distributing the great o Aves anong them, and leaving 
the hereditary chicfs in possession of their privileges; but 1% 
was upon the effect of foreigu conquests that he chiefly relied 
for the consolidation of hi power at home. He trusted that 
successful wars would th ow a lustre ronnd his name, and afford 
him the means of attaching the Afghan ch ofs by favours and 
rewards, and that the manifastation of those military virtues 
wich he really pos-e-sed, would impress all ranks with rospect, 
aud conciliate the affectiou- of the soldiers to his person. The 
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experience and discipline acquired in the Persian wars had 
rendered his Durranis the best troops in Asia, and the weak- 
nese of the Indian Empire hed been exposed and increased 
by the contest with Nddir. Ahmad had consequently every 
possiblo inducement to make an irruption into Hindustan. 
When ho was at Delhi, in the train o° Nadir, he had been 
an attentive observer of the state of that court : the imbecility 
of Muhammad Shab, the discords and intrigues of the grandees, 
and the contempt into which the royal authority had fallen, 
did not fail to attract his notice. His first efforts in 
Afghénistén having been attended with the greatest success, 
and encouraged by what he saw and heard of the condi- 
tion of affairs at Delhi, he determined upon an immediate 
advanco on that capital. 

He met, however, with such a vigorous resistance 
from the Vazir Qamar-ud-din Khan, and after his death 
(which occurred while he was st prayers by a random shot 
from the Durrani artillery.) from his son, Mir Manna, 
that he deemed it necessary to relinquish his design for the 
present, aud he retired precipitately, but without molesta- 
tion, across tho Indus at Attock. ‘The Punjab, which had 
been overrun in his advance, was thus again brought 
under the authority of the Mughal government, and the 
court of Delhi conferred on Mir Manni the viceroys ip 
of Lahore and Multan in acknowledgment and reward, of 
his important services on this occasion. The invasion 
of the Abdali, and the occupation of the Imperial forces, 
were favourable to the progress and depredations of the 
Sikhs, who, often chastised, but never entirely suppressed, 
now vontured to appear in large bodies, and Sikh plun- 
derers scoured the country in all directions. By the Vigo- 
rous measures of Mir Manni, however, the Sikhs were 
compelled to fly the country, or hide their heads ; proselytes 
to their sect and faith became rare, and the peace 
of the country was again restored, 

The Sikhs were co called from a Sanskrit term, denoting 
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a disciple; the founder of the sect was Nanak Shih, a 
native of a small village in the province of Iahore, where 
he was born in 1469. From his childhood he was inclined 
to devotion, and manifested au indifference to all worldly 
concerns. This disposition was cherished hy his intercourse 
with Fagirs, among whom and the poor, he distributed the 
greatest part of his substance. Many wero his trances 
and visions, and severe the austerisics he practised in the 
progress of the religious career which he undertook, with 
a view of reforming the worship of the true God, degraded 
as it had been by tho idolatry of the Hindis, aud the 
ignorance of the Muhammadans. With this holy purpose he 
visited the cities of India, preaching to all ranks the 
great doctrines of the unity aud omuiprosenee of God. 

He professed himself the enemy of discord, and to huve 
no object but that of roconciling the two faiths of the Muhaty 
madans and Hindis in one religion, which he ondvavoured 
to do by recalling them to that great and original 
truth which they professed in common, and by reclaiming 
them from the numerous errors into which they had 
fallen, Nénak was viviently opposed by the Hindt zealots, 
but treated kindly by the Kinperor Babar, to whom ho was 
presented in the courye of his travels. He was unqnestion- 
ably a man of uncommon genius, as may be inferred from 
the eminence he attained, and the success with which ho 
combated the opposition which encountered him, while he 
laboured uuremittingly to inculeate upon Aindés and Muham- 
madans, that sublime priuciple which enjvins devotion to God, 
and peace towards men. 

Although he left two sons, he did not deem either of 
them worthy to succeed to his spiritual functions, which he 
devolved-upon a Kshutriya (one of the military cluss,) whom ho 
had initiated in the mysteries of his sect, and who was called 
Angad. He taught the same doctrines as Nanak, and 
portior ; of both their.writings are contained in a book called 
“Granth.” The fame of this book was diffused, and by 
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degrees its votarics became a sect, distinguished by peculiar 
garb and manners, aud living apart frum the other inhabi- 
tunts, in separate villages aud communities, where one always 
presided as head over the rest. Nanak was followed by 
nine successors in the office of chief, or patriarch of the sect, 
duriug which time the Sikhs led peaceable and inoff -nsive lives. 
The tenth and lust of their spiritual le .d.r> was called Gurd * 
Govind, whose plans of ambition were very different 
from those of his predecessor Nanak. His disciples were 
required to devote them<elves to arms, they were divided 
into troops, marshalled under trusty leaders, and incited to 


pluuder the coautry. 
Io is said to have instituted tho Guri Mata, or 
Stato Council, by which he gave a federative form to the 


commonwealth of the Sikhs. Their progress and excesses 
st Jongth drew down the vengeance of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and after somo vicissitudes of toitune, so active 
and incessant were the weasures of extirpation pursued 
ayainst them, that fora period of noarly thirty years, (up 
to the simo of Naédir’s invasion,) they were scarcely heard 
of, That event again drew thea forth, and they once 
more began to infest the VPunjab ; the weakness of the 
empire, and the confu-ion into which tho provinces of Lahore 
aud Kabul were thrown by the death of Nadir, reudered 
the Sikhs still more bold, and their numbers having been 
increased by the conversion of many proselytes, who were 
attracted to a standard ander which plunder was considered 
a virtue, and robbery a duty, they suon extended their 
ravages over tho greater part of the Panjab, The evil 
had spread considorably before the attoation of the Viceroy 
of Lahore was roused to its importanve, and he was 
induced to make an exertion for its suppression. At length, 
however, he took the field, and inflicted on them a severe 
chastisement, after which a rigorous proscription gave 


@ check to the spirit of vroscelytism, and to the enthusiasm 
of the votaries of the & ani, 


® Gurd was the title bestowed by a Hindd on his religious inatructor, 
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In 1751-52 Ahmad Shéh again crossed the Indus and 
marched into the Punjab; the Vazir, Mir Manna, sustained 
s defeat near the city of Lahore, and finding tho fortifi- 
cations of the place untenable, yielded to circumstances, 
and tendered his submission to the Shah. That prince 
was well pleased with such an issne of tho campaign, and 
reinstated Mir Manni as his own viceroy of Multan and 
Lahore, Upon the death of the Viceroy, which shortly 
after occurred, Ins widow assumed the government in the 
name of her infant sen, but under a female reign little 
activity was shewn in suppressing the Sikh confederacy ; 
accordingly their number and audacity daily increased. their 
depredations grew continually more formidable, and anarchy 
and confusion gained head in the province, After an interval 
of four years, Ahmad Shah again appeared in the field, 
on which occasion he seized upon the Punjab and Sirhind, 
gave the government of both provinces to his son Timtr 
and then returned to Kabul. In 1707 the Mahrattés (upon 
the invitation of a chief called Adina Beg, who bad thrown 
off the yoke of the Durranis,) marched into the Punjab, 
from which Prince Timdr, unable to stem the torront, was 
obliged to retire. 

The Mahrattds ere now become the ruling power in 
Tudia, and so great was the alarm of the Muhammadan Subah- 
dérs for their principalities and independence, that the 
reappearanco of Ahmad Shéh east of the Irdus, was joyfully 
hailed by a large party im Hindustan. Upon the approach 
of the King, the Mahrattés fled before hin, but being 
distressed for provisions, they offered him battle, when th- ir 
army of 80,000 veteran cavalry was almost wholly destroyed. 
The Court of Pina made great exertions to retrieve this 
disaster, and regain the ascendancy ; all the retainers of the 
state wore summoned, and an immense army marched towards 
Delhi, Jed by the chiefs of the principal Mahratté families, 
On the 7th January, 1761, the final struggle took place in the 
battle of Pénipat, the Mahratté host was routed with immense 
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slaughter, and their power was for the moment completely 
annihilated. 

The conqueror determined upon the permanent annexa- 
tion of Lahore and Sirhind to his own dominions ; but he 
mada no stay in the Punjab, and the governor whom he left 
there with a very feeble detachment, retained an imperfect 
hold of the territory ; the Sikhs profited by the neglect 
they experienced, secured strong holds in various parts, aad 
‘argely augmented their resources and power. Amongst 
others, the ancestors of Ranjit Singh appeared early in the 
field, and distinguished themselves by their enterprising 
character. In 1762, Ahmad Shah, roused by the intelligence 
ho received of the progress of the Sikhs, again appeared on 
the Indus, mado oue of those rapid marches for which he was 
celebrated, and attacked and defeated the Sikhs with great 
slaughter ; after having made the arrangements he deemed 
necessary for the security of his territorics east of the Indus, 
he returned to Kabal, 

Ho had no sooner rotired than the Sikhs again took the 
field, attacked Sirhind, and fought an action with the 
Muealméu Governor, in which the latter wasdefeated and killed; 
this bold onterprise recalled Ahmad Shah for the seventh 
time to Hindustan ; his arrival was the signal for their 
dispersion, but he found himself unable effoctually to cure the 
evil, and to put down the Sikhs, who as soon as he was gone, 
collected again, and made themselves masters of Lahore. 
Ahmad once more returned to punish this outrage, and the 
Sikhs again fled bofore him; but circumstances soon com- 
pelled him to march back to Kabul, after which they remained 
undisputed masters of the Punjab, and occupied the country 
as n permanent inheritance. The Sikh chiefs had been 
followed to the field by relations or volunteors, and not by hired 
retainers ; they considered themselves as partners or asso- 
ciates in each separate enterprise, and regarded the lands 
acquired as Common property, in which each had a share 
according to the degree in which he had coutributed to the 
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acquisition; the associations were called Misals, of which twelve 
were originally enumerated, who could bring into the field 
about 70,000 horse. 

Of these Misals that of Charat Singh, the ancestor of 
Ranjit, was one of the least considerable, but so distracted 
was the state of the nation, so small the authority of the 
Guri Maté or National Council, and snch a spirit of 
intrigue and ambition prevalent among the chiefs, thata 
large field was open for the aggrandisement of the most 
able and the most daring among them. Ranjit Singh was 
born ou the 2nd November, 1780; his father, Mahé Singh, was 
an active and enterprising chief, who acquired great reputa- 
tion by early feats in arms,so much so, that many indepen- 
dent Sirdars attached themselves to him, and chose to follow 
his standard in war, and live under his countenance and 
protection, The continual success which attended his under- 
takings, together with the connections he formed, soon gave him 
such an ascendency, that none of the Sikh chiefs could com- 
pete with him in authority. The result of his superiority 
was favourable to the country, and the Punjab enjoyed 
® repose and tranquility to which it had long been a stranger. 

Mahé Singh died in 1792, at tho early ago of twenty- 
seven, leaving a high character for bravery, activity, and 
prudence, and was succoeded by his only son Ranjit, thon 
twelve years old. Little care had been bestowod on the 
education of the young Raja, whose early years were 
spent in following the sports of the field, and who had 
never been taught to read or write in any language. On 
attaining the age of seventeen, Ranjit, as his father had 
done before him, dismissed the Diw4n, and assumed the 
conduct of affairs. In the course of the years 1799-96-97 
the Punjab was twice exposed to invasion by Shéh Zaman, 
who had recently succeeded to the throne of Kabal. In 
1798 the Shéh advanced again, but finding it impossible 
to make any provision for the permanent occupation of 
the country, he retraced his steps to his hereditary domi- 
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nions, aed the Sikh Sirdérs returned to the territories 
which they had evacuated at the Shéh’s approach. On the 
Ghéh’s retirement, Ranjit began to entertain the design 
of obtaining Lahore for himself, and by sn opportune 
service rendered to that prince, he obtained from him a 
graut of the place, with permission to take possession of it, 

He accomplished this object by skilfal management 
rather than by force, and the city remained ever after in 
his hands. In the course of the next three or four years, 
his continual encroachments excited the fears and jealousy of 
all the Sirdars who had hitherto enjoyed independence ; 
they perceived that it was the aim of Ranjit to reduce 
them to fealty and submission, yet so great were their 
jeslonsies and dissensions, that they could devise or attempt 
aothing to relieve themselves from his arbitrary exactions, 
end the forfeitures and resumptious with which he systema- 
tically visited the family of every chief that died. 

About this time the deposition of the sons of Timir* 
began to produce such distractions in the Afghén empire, 
that the royal authority was soon reduced to a very low 
ebb. Ranjit was encouraged by this state of things to 
direct his views westward, and in 1804 he determined to 
seize upon the dependencies of that empire east of the 
Indus. He accordingly crossed the Révi, but at his approach 
several chiefs purchased security from violence and plunder 
by submission and presents. Relations were then established 
with many Musalmén families, and the chiefs as far as 
the Indus, beginning to see to what quarter their hopes 
and fears must for the future be directed, at once submitted 
to the raler of Lahore, and withdrew from all further con- 
nection with the Court of Kabul. 

Ranjit Singh continued steadily to pursue his career 
of occupations and usurpations on the eastern and southern 
banks of the Sntlej, and his authority in éhe Punjab 


esererenensernmsenentettnaeearemnettrtrrassetan enemas saeeeennyrunne-enresnantnaatrreteeanrene 
* Humayin, Mahmid, Shth Zaman, and Shah Shnja, the latter of 
whom has just been seated by British influenee on the throne ef Kabul. ° 
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was so completely established, that it became essential to 
the policy of the British Government in India to enter 
into amicable relations with his sourt, and to accomplish 
this purpose, in the year 1808, Mr. Metcalfe* was despatched 
to Lahore. He was received with the usual attentions, but 
the conduct of Ranjit was so unsatisfactory, aud he evinced 
such a strong disposition to coutinue his encroachments, 
that it was deemed expedient to advance a body of troops 
under Colonel Ochterlony, to enforce the demands, and sup- 
port the negotiation of our agent. 

Ranjit soon became sensible that it would b> better 
policy to conciliate onr friendship than to provoke our 
enmity, and on the 25th of April, 1809, a treaty of mutual 
peace and friendsl:p was concluded at Amritsar ; having 
at length satisfied himself that the apprehensions he en- 
tertained of the designs of the Government of Calcutta 
were unfounded, and that the ulterior views for which he 
gave us credit, had no existence, he acquiesced in the 
connection with a zeal and cordiality which suffered no 
interruption during the remainder of his life. I was 
about this time that Ranjit commenced the formation of 
battalions of troops on the British model, influenced pro- 
bably in great measnre by the efficioncy and discipline of 
the British Sepoys who were with Mr. Metcalfe, and of which 
he had himself had an opportunity of witnessing a very striking 
example. 

In February, 1810, in the midst of operations which he 
was carrying on to enforce the resumption of the territorial 
possessions of a chief who had lately died,f news was brought 
him that Shéh Shuj& was approaching to seek refuge in his 
dominions, where, though received with much respect, he made 
at that time a very short stay. His departure left the 
Mahéréjah at liberty to pursue an enterprise against Multén, 
from which, however, he was compelled to retire, greatly 


* Now Sir Charles Mu cifo, the Governor of Jamuica. 
¢ Jodh Singh of Wazihabid. 
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exasperated at his ill success. Of the twelve original Misals 
none now remained in the Panjab but that of Ranjit himself, 
and three others, al! closely associated with him, and ranged 
nnder his standard: and his condact appears to have been 
systematically regulated by a determination to level to a 
condition of vaasalage every one who was in # position to assert 
his independence, or who was in the enjoyment of a patrimony 
won by his ancestors’ valour. 

Tn the beginning of 1812, the marriage of the heir-apparent, 
Kharak Singh, was celebrated with great pomp at the Court of 
Lahore, of which occasion an invitation was sent to Colonel 
Ochterlony to honour the ceremony with his presence. The 
diatinction and coufidence shewn to that officer, presenting @ 
marked contrast with the suspic.ous mistrust which Mr. Metcalfe 
had formerly experionced, afforded s satisfactory proof of the 
change which had taken place in the seutiments of the 
Mahéréjah towards the British Government. 

In March, 1813, Shah Shuj6é again came to Lahoroe, his 
wife (who was already there,) having assured her husband that 
he would find a friend in the ruler of the Punjab. But he 
had no sooner arrived, than a demand was made upon him to 
surrender the “ Koh-i-nir,” or mountain of light, a Jagir 
being promised as tbe price of his compliance. The eagernesa 
of the Sikh to obtain, and the reluctance of the Afyhén tu 
resign, this celebrated jewel,” (alike renowned for its magnitude 
and its migrations,) appear to have been of equal intensity, 
but not so the power of the coutending parties. The character 
of Ranjit, more unscrupulous than cruol, was curiously dis- 
played in the measures he adopted to possess himself of this 
highly coveted prise. 

No greater severity was employed, than appeared abso- 
lately necessary to vanquish the obstinacy of the Shah, and 





* This diamond, which is said to be an inch yashabneet be pe aha aid an 
inch wide, adorned the peacock-throne at eer sit was carried off by Nadir 
Bhéh, after whose death, it was seized in the plunder of Nadir's tents by Y Atmed 
Bhib, from whom it desended te his son, Shujé, 
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none was omitted which promised the accomplishment of that 
end. The exiled family was deprived of all nourishment dnring 
two days, but when their firmnoss was found proof against 
hunger, food was supplied. It was in vain that the Shéh 
denied that the diamond was in his possession, and having 
exhausted remonstrance, resorted to artitice and delay. 

Raniit was neither to be deceived, nor diverted from his 
purpose, and at length Shah Shujé, woaried out by importunity 
and soverity, and seeing that nothing else would satisfy the 
rapacity of Ranjit, agreed to give up the jewel. Aocordingly 
on the Ist June, 1813, the Mahdrajah waited on the Shah for 
the purpose of the surrender. 

He was received with great dignity by tho prince, and both 
being seated, there was a solomn silonce which lasted nearly 
an hour. Ranvjit then grew impatient, and whispered an atten- 
dant to remind the Shéh of the object of the mecting. No 
answer was returned, but tho Shah made a signal with his 
eyes to an eunuch, who retired, and brought in a small roll, 
which he placed on the carpet at equal distances between the 
two chiefs. Ranjit ordered the roll to be unfolded, when the 
diamond was exhibited to his sight. Ho recognised, scizod it, 
and immediately retired. 

The Shah some time afterwards purchased his release by a 
payment of 20,000 rupees. He was not yet, huwover, out of 
the power of his oppressor, and not long after, Raniit being 
apprised that he had still left some rare and valuable jowels, 
he seized the most precious of thom for his uvu use, together 
with all the other costly articles on which he could lay his 
hands, After sufferingvarious hardships and indiguities, Shah 
Shujé contrived to make his escape, and after some further 
adventures and misfortunes, placed himself undor the protection 
of the British Government, by whom a moderate provision 
was assigned for his maintenance, and in thie asylum he 
remained until recent events caused a revolution in his favour, 
and seated him beyond all expectation on the throne of Kébul.* 


# It must be satisfactory to the lovers of legitimacy, to know, that Shih 


[¢ would greatly exoeed the purpose for which this sketch 
details of the various 
dertaken, to entvr into minute 
ee ‘ah. and of the territorial 
Hitery operations of the Mahdréjah, an oe 
sensei lis, In his first expedition 
soquisitions which were their results, 
against Kashmir, he was defeated with some loss, and compel- 
is retreat; this reverse, however, was soon repaired, and in 
he following year the Sikh army was again 17 the field, ravag: 
; . scaring the possessions of their 
ing, plundering, and confiscaving P ake 
neighbours, The beginning of the year 1818, was signalised 
by the occupation of the province of Multéin, and the end of it 
by the capture of Peshawar, Early in 1819, Ranjit preparod 
for a second expedition against Kashmir; in April, the Sikh 
army advauced to the frontier, routed the forces of Kashmir 
on the Sth of July, aud the conquest of that province was 
effected without further resistance. . 

The same course of petty warfare, systematic aggression, 
aud almost constant success, was continued for the next ten or 
twelve years, The desire of the Maharéjah to maintain and 
improve his amicable relations with our Government, led to an 
interchange of compliments and presents with the British 
governors and commanders as often as occasions presented 
themselves; and on the 20th of October, 1831, a meeting was 
arranged between Lord William Bentinck, then Governor 
General of India, and the Lahore chief; and though some 
difficulties were at first started on the score of etiquette, these 
were all waived by Ranjit with a liberality indicative of the 
practical good sense which was his peculiar characteristic. 

The interview was conducted with all the pomp and magni- 
foence suitable to the dignity of the ruler of British India, 
Bhuj is the rightful king of Kabul, and that hia defeated competitor, Dost 
Mubammad, was not ouly an usurper, but has not even any blood-royal in his ° 
veins, He was one of the numerous and powerful fraternity of Afghan chiefs, 


called the Barakza{ brothers, by whom the sons of Thur were disposse 


end among whom the Afghan kingdom was divided. After much disa, ent 
and hostility among themselves. Dost Muhammad became the head of his 
family, and of the Afghin confederacy, and since the year 1823, he haa been 
extablshed in the virtual sovereignty of Kabul ; though the legitimate right of 


ignty ix vested not in the Barakzal, but in the Sad 
of uk Bh Bhaji, the present king, is the head, ene Somney, 
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and to the wealth and importance of the sovereign of the 
Punjab; but the details of it were little if at all different from 
those which have been described in the more recent meeting 
between Lord Auckland and the Maharajah. 

A tolerably correct notion of the character of Ranjit Singh 
may be gathered from this sketch, and still more from the 
Journal which it introduces:—Brought up, but not educated, 
in the idleness and debauchery of a Zenana, by the pernicious 
influence of which, it is marvellous that the stoutest mind 
shonld not be emasculated, and the acutest faculties not be 
irretrievably blunted, he appears from the moment he assumed 
the reins of government to have evinced a vigour of under- 
standing, on which his habitual excesses, prematurely fatal as 
they proved to his bodily powers, produced no sensible effect. 

His was one of that order of minds which seem destined 
by nature to win their way to distinction, and achieve great- 
ness. His courage was of that cool and calculating sort, which 
courted no unnecessary danger, and shunned none which his 
purposes made it expedient to encounter; and he always 
observed a just proportion between his efforts and his objects. 
Gifted with an intuitive perception of character, and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of human nature, it was by the overruling 
influence of a superior mind, that he contrived gradually, 
almost insensibly, and with little resistance, not only to reduce 
the proud and high-spirited chiefs of his nation to the condition 
of subjects, but to render them the devoted adherents of his 
person, and the firm supporters of his throne. 

With an accurate and retentive memory, and with great 
fertility both of invention and resource, he was an excellent 
man of business, without being able to write or even to read. 
As insensible to remorse and pity as indisposed to cruelty and 
the shedding of blood, he cared neither for the happiness or 
the lives of others, except as far as oither might be concerned 
in the obstruction or advancement of his projects, from the 
steady pursuit of which no consideration ever diverted him, 
His success, and especially the consolidation of his power, are 
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in groat measure attributable to the soundness of his views, 
and the practicable nature of his plans. He never exhausted 
his strength in wild and hazardous enterprises, but restraining 
hie ambition within the limits of a reasonable probability, 
they were uot ouly so well timed and skilfully arranged as 
generally to ensure success, but failure, (in tho rare instances 
when they did fail,) never seriously shook his stability, or 
impaired his resources. 

He seems to have had a lively, fancifal, and ingenious 
mind, but the ceremonious forms of Indian etiquette, and the 
figurative and hyperbolical style of Oriental intercourse, are 
not favonrable to the development of social qualities, Ranjit, 
however, had a nafural shrewdness, sprightliness and vivacity, 
worthy of a more civilized and intellectual state. He was a 
devout believer in the doctrines, and a punctual observer of 
the ceremonies, of his religion. The Granth, the sacred book 
of the Sikhs, was constantly read to him, and he must have 
been familiar with the moral precepts it inculcated. Bat— 


Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru, 


and the same invariable inconsistency will be found between 
professed belief and habitual conduct: nothing coald be more 
different than the precepts of Nanak and the practices of 
Ranjit. By the formor were enjoined, devotion to God, and 
peace towards men, The life of Ranjit was an incessant 
career of war and strife,and he indulged without remorse or 
shame in sensualities of the most revolting description. Nor 
did the excesses, over which he was at no pains to throw a 
decent veil, either detract from his dignity, or diminish the 
respect of his subjects; so depraved was the taste, and so low 
the state of moral sentiment in the Punjab. It is no impeach- 
ment of the sagacity of Ranjit, that he was a believer in 
omens and charms, in witchcraft and in spells, Such supersti- 
tion only proves that early impressions were not eradicated, 


ond that his mind did not make a miraculous spring beyond 
the bounds of his country and his age. ee 
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No greater proof can be afforded of his penetration than 
his thorough appreciation aud comprehension of the character 
aud policy of the British Government, From the moment 
that he allied himself with us, he appears to have cast away 
al! doubt, jealousy, and fear, to have treated us with uniform 
cdrdiality, and have reposed with entire confidence on our 
friendship and support; a confidence which is now repaid by 
the exercise of our influence and authority to secure to his 
legitimate son, and designated heir, the inheritance of the 
kingdom which was created by the wisdom and the valour of 
his father.* 





® The reign of Kharak Singh, (who mounted the throne upon the death of 
1is father Ranj{t) has been of brief duration. For while these sheets are going 
through the press, intelligence has been received of a resolution in the Court of 
Lahure, by which Kharak wis dethroned, andf is son, Nau Nehal Singh, elevated 


> the masnad in his stead. 
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In May, 1838, a complimentary deputation was sent by 
Ranjit Singh to the Governor-General at Simla, consisting of 
some of the most distinguished Sikh chiefs, who were received 
with all the honours prescribed by Oriental etiquette. 

On the day of reception, the room in which the Durbfr 
was held having been covered with scarlet linen, Lord 
Auckland took his seat in a large gilt chair in the centre. 
Six Sikh chiefs splendidly attired, sat on his right hand, 
while a group of twelve others of inferior rank squatted on 
the floor at a little distance. Behind the Governor-General 
stuod his numerous officers and attendants in full uniform, 
while in the midst of this brilliant assembly a solemn silence 
prevailed. Conversation at length commenced through the 
medium of interpreters, and half an hour was consumed in 
imparting to the Governor-General satisfactory accounts of 
the Mahérdjah’s health, and assurances “ that the roses had 
bloomed in the garden of friendship, the nightingale had sung 
in the bowers of affection more sweetly than ever, since the 
two powers had approached each other.” 

After much interchange of civilities and compliments, 
as woll as of presents, the Sikh deputation took ita departure, 
and shortly afterwards Lord Auckland resolved to send a 
mission to the Court of Lahore, not merely to reciprocate 
the compliments of the Mahdrdéjah, but to treat upon all the 
important interests which were involved in the existing state 
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of political affairs in that quarter of the world. The recent 
attempts of the Porsians on Her&t, the ambiguous conduct of 
Dost Muhammad, and the suspitions which had been excited 
with respect ta the proceedings and uljerior designs of Russia, 
rendered it of the greatest importance to comient the alliance 
with Ranjit Singh, and engage him to a firm and effective 
co-operation with us in the establishment ef general tran- 
quillity, the resistance of foreign enercachment, and the 
extension of the benefits of commerce and the blessings of 
civilization. Accordingly, W. H. Macnaghten, Easq., was 
depnted on a mission to the Mahérdéjah, accompanied by 
Dr. Drummond, Captain Macgregor, and the Hon. W. Osborne, 
Military Seoretary to the Governor-General, and author of 
the following Journal, which he commenced immediately 
upon his arrival at Ropar. 


JOURNAL, 
ge. Se. 


May 19th, 1838,—Arrived at Ropar, accompanied by 
Captains Wade and McGregor, and found our camp pitched 
upon the banks of the Sutlej. Mr. McNaghten and Dr. 
Drummond joined us in the evening. 

20th May.—Crossed the Sutlej to our advanced camp 
on the opposite bank, where we were mot hy Sirddrs Aj{t 
and Karam Singh, who conducted us to our tents, and 
after making the necessary arrangements for the next 
morning’s march, presented ns with a zidfat (pift of wel- 
come) of twelve hundred rupees* on entering the Mahérajuh’s 
country, and took their leave, 

21st May.—Commnenced our march to Dindnagar,} 
where Ranjit Singh is now holding his court. We were 
accompanied by two companies of the 20th regiment, two 
horse artillery guos, and a squadron of Heansay’s horse as 
an escort. 

22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th May.—Short, hot, and uninteresting 
marches. The country between the Sutlej and Dindénayar 
is one continued flat and open plain, with here and there 
a grove of trees, and a few mud villages scattered over the 
surface, , 

Every village, however, contemptible it may be in size 
and appearance, possesses a small round mud. fort or turres 
in the centre, resembling an overgrown Martello tower, 
loop-holed for masketry, and the generality of them with » 
dry and shallow ditch, but without guns. 


* About 2138. 
1 A fayverite summer yosort of the Mahdrajah, 
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Until the last fow years, since when the supremacy ot 
Ftanjit’s power has been too firmly established to admit of 
auch occurrences taking place with impunity, these little 
forte were Constantly made the scenes of plunder and petty 
warfare by the different Sikh chieftains. 

The soil appears to be rich and prolific, as far as it is 
possible to judge from the small quantity of ground ander 
cultivation; and with a more enlightened government, there 
van be little doubt of the Punjab becoming one of the richest 
provinces of India. 

It is a melancholy thing to contemplate the future pro- 
babte state of this beaatifal country. On the death of 
Ranjit Singh, which in the common course of nature must 
take place in a very few years, his throne will become an 
object of contention between two rival candidates of equal 
power and pretensions,—Sher Singh, his natural son, a good 
and proved warrior, supported by all the influence, wealth, 
aud tulente of Ranjit Singh’s preseut mimster, Dhidn Singh ; 
aml Kbhurak Singh, his rightful son and heir, with httle 
talent or courage, but supported by all the Sikh chiefs whom 
grativude for past favours to Ranjit, and jealousy and 
hatred of his minister, would bind to the cause of his legiti- 
mate son and successor. The whole country between the 
Sutlej aud the Indas must become the scene of a protracted 
aud bloody war, only to be terminated by the interference 
of « third aud stronger power, with an army and resources 
suffivieotly strong to bid deflauce to all hope of resistance, 
and that that army must be the British army, and that 
power the British government, there can be little doubt. 
During the lifetime of Ranjit, who, whatever may have been 
his real feelings towards us, hag preserved all the appear- 
ances of friendship, the invasion and conquest of the Panjab 
would be indsfensible; but at his death the case will be 
altered. Self-preservation requires that the government of 
the Panjab should be cither our own or friendly to as. 
Friendship from a country torn to pieces by civil warfare and 
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the rival olaims of two pretenders to a throne united bat in 
one feeling, that of hatred to the British, it would be but 
folly to expect. We have therefore, both looking to our 
own sitvation as regards the present policy of Russia, aud 
to the fature welfare of the country itself, but one course te 
pursue on Ranjit Singh’s death—the instant occupation of 
the Punjab by an overwhelming force, and the establishment 
of our north-western frontier on the Indus. The East India 
Company have swallowed too many camels to strain ot thie 
gnat; and to judge from the appearance. of the country, 
they will derive more nourishment from the smaller insect 
than they have done from many of the larger quadrapeds 
they have swallowed of late years; at all events, their throats 
will be well oiled by the rapidly-increasiug revenue consequent 
upon the indroduction of a mild and equable form of govern- 
ment in a country where at present the only recognised law 
appears to be— 


“That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


26th May.—Two marches from Dinfnagar. Here we 
met Partéh Singh, a boy of seven years of age, son of 
Sher Singh, and grandson of the Mahéréjah. He had baen 
sent by his father to accompany us ou our march through 
his district. This was the first instance we noticed of Ranjit’s 
jealousy of European influence over his chiefs. According 
to all precedent and custom, Sher Singh himself, and not 
his son, should have been sent to meet us ; and the excuse 
for this apparent breach of etiquette was highly characteristic 
of the customs of the court of Lahore—namely, that the 
Sh&hzidah Sher Singh had been a little overcome at a 
the British government, and he is (for the present at least) seated 


upon the throne of his father. But there can be little doubt that he owes his 
peactable accession to the predominating influence of British suthority, and 
to the conme of eventa which occasioned the presence of a British army on 
the north of the Sutlej at the moment of Ranjft’s death. This alone prevented 
those civil commeotions and rival eontests which would otherwise have Tefallsbly 
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drinking party with the Mahbéréjah she evening befora, and 
was, in consequence, waable to travel. 

Paathh Singh was handsomely dressed, armed with a 
gmail ornaniented shield, swerd, apd matchlock, all in -minia- 
ture, covered with jewels, and eecorted by = small party of 
Sikh cavalry ead some gus. His horse wag naturally of a 
white color, but dyed with henns to a deep scarlet. 

‘He is ove of the most intelligent boys I ever mot with, 
‘very good looking, #ith singularly large and expressive eyen. 
His maoners are in the highest degreo attractive, polished, 
aud gentlemantike, and totally free from all the mauvaise 
honte and awkwardness so generally found in Huropean 
‘children of that age. 

1m the course of conversation I asked-him if his match- 
fock was a real one, andif he ever shot with it. He jumped 
‘of his ‘chair, highly indignant at the question, and after 
rapidly loading his musket, exclaimed, “ Now, what-shall I 
shoot”? I replied that J saw nothing in the camp at present 
it would be safe to shoot at, and asked him if he thought 
he could hit a man at a hundred yards’ distance; to which 
he replied, without a moment’s hesitation, pointing to the 
crowd of Sikh chiefs and soldiers that surrounded the tent, 
“Thege are all your friends ; but shew me an enemy to the 
British government, and you shall soon see what I can do.” 

His father is said to be dotingly fond of this boy ; and 
when he was deputed last year by the Mahér&jah to escort 
Sir Henry Fane to the frontiers of the Panjab, took him 
with him; but such is Ranjit’s jealousy of Enropeans, that 
before they had got three matches, a regiment of cavalry 
was sont after them, with orders from the Mah dréjah to 
bring Partéb Sjagh back with.them, in -order that he:-might 
remain as hostage until his father’s ratarn to the caurt. 
During the whole of onr march throagh Sher Singh’s district, 
all our servanty, samp followers, sscort, and iar were 

‘found in aupplisaat-his.expense. . 
27th May—One march from Dinénagar. Here ” ¥9 
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took leave of our young and very interesting friend, Partdb 
Singh, after presenting him with a gold watch and chain 
as a token of remembrance on the part of the Governor 
General. He expressed his thanks in graceful terms, and 
concluded by saying, “You may tell Lord Auckland that 
the British government will always find a friend in the son 
of Sher Singh.” Then mounting his horse, covered with 
plumes and jowels, he gracefully raised his hand to his fore- 
head and galloped off with his escort, curvetting aud caracoling 
round him in circles till he was out of sight. 

28th May—This morning’s march brought us to Diné 
nagar, the present plase of residence of the Mahéréjah. 
It is a large garden with a canal running through the centre. 
There are also several small buildings and a moderate-sised 
plaia palace and zenana scattered about the grounds. By 
means of constant irrigation, the borders and shrubs are 
kept always green and fresh ; and here Ranjit Singh generally 
passes the hot weather, amusing himself with drilling and 
manoeuvring his troops, a large body of which always 
accompanies him. 

The garden communicates through a handsome gateway 
with a fine level plain, A short distance in front of it is 
the parade ground, between which and the gateway a small 
scarlet and gold embroidered shawl tent is always pitched, 
It is entirely open in front, and here, soon after dark, Ranjit 
retires to rest, sleeping in the open air, and guarded only 
by a few Sikh sipdéhis. His sword and shield are always 
laid by his pillow, and ahorse saddled stands constantly 
ready in front of his tent. At sunrise the next morning 
he will be found mounted either on horseback or on his 
elephant, inspecting his troops or superintending the practice 
of his artillery. 

¥ive miles from our camp we were met by Rajah Sher 
Singh, and Suchet Singh, sont by the Mahéréjah to condnos 
uc $6 our tents ; they were seated upon elephants in golden 
haudabs, and escorted by about 500 of Ranjit’s Ghorcharhés, 
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ox body guards, splendidly dressed iu chain armour and. thick 
quilted jackets made of rich silk, of all the colours of the 
rainbow. 

Réjah Suchet Singh, or Malik Adil, as he was named 
by the ladies of Sir Honry Fane’s camp, is the brother of the 
minister, Dhién Singh, and one of the handsomest of the 
Sikh chiefs, who are all eminently good-looking. He is high 
in Ranjit’s favour, as well as much respected and admired by 
all the Sikhs, and about twenty-eight years of age. His 
dress was magnificent ; a helmet or scull cap of bright polished 
steel inlaid with gold, and a deep fringe of chain mail, of 
the same material, reaching to his shoulders, three plumes 
of black heron’s feathers waving on his crest, and three 
shawls of lilac, white, and scarlet, twisted very round and 
tight, interlaced with one another and gathered round the 
edge of the helmet, # chelink of rubies and diamonds on his 
forehead, Back, breastplates, and gauntlets of steel, richly 
embossed with gold and precious stones, worn over a rich, 
thick-quilted jacket of bright yellow silk, with magnificent 
armlets of rubies and diamonds on each arm, a shield of 
the polished hide of the rhinoceros, embossed and ornamented 
with gold, a jewelled sabre and matchlock, with his long and 
glossy black beard and moustaches, he looked the very beau 
ideal of a Sikh chiof, 

Sher Singh is also a fine, manly-looking fellow, and was 
richly dressed after the same fashion. He isa supposed son 
of the Mahéréjah, though the latter strongly denies the 
paternity.” He, however, grants him the privilege of a 
chair in his presence—an honour he shares with Kharak 
Singh, the heir apparent to the throne, and Hira Singh, 





* He is a twin son of one of Ranjft’s wives, named Mahtaéb Kanr, 
who, in 1807, (on his retarn to Lahore, after an absence of some duration,) 

ted him with two boys, Sher and Téré Singh. The lady's conju Listy 

had ag: ans suspected, ant i apa would Psa own ae 
awever, in some degree vé acknowledged Bingh, 

| with which he treated him; but Tara Singh experienced Ba Ph 
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the son of the minister, the only individuals of the cours 
who are so distinguished, 

I have before adverted to Ranjit’s jealousy of Europeans, 
and Sher Singh has, unfortunately for himself, shewn so much 
attention to them, and such attachment to their manners and 
customs, as effectually to rouse his master’s vigilance ; and 
whil-¢ in his presence he hardly dared openly to accost us, 
which we all saw with much regret, as, when removed 
from observation, he, of all the Sikh chiefs, appeared most 
inclined to be on friendly and intimate terms with us, He 
is supposed to be in rather more than usual mauvalse odeur 
at this moment, in coasequence of an occnrrence which tox 
place at this morning’s. Darbar. It appears that Ranjit, 
anxious that the deputation sent to meet the mission from the 
Governor General should do credit to-his court by the splen- 
dour of their dress and appearance, ordered them all to attend 
him in the morning previous to their setting off to meet us. 
After complimenting Suchet Singh upon the beauty of his 
dress and jewels, he addressed Sher Singh, and asked the 
reason why he was without his usual magnificent ornaments ; 
who replied, touching the hilt of his sword, “I am a soldier, 
and this is the only jewel I va'ue.” Ranjit angrily insisted 
upon knowing what had become of them, and at last elicited 
the truth from Sher Singh, that they were in his own treasury, 
having been presented to him as a nazar, or complimentary 
gift, by Sher Singh, on the occasion of his paying hima 
friendly visit at his palace some months previous. Ranjit 
pretended to be very much annoyed, and immediately offered 
to restore them *but Sher Singh, soldier as he is, was much tvo 
clever and politic to accept them. 

The deputation accompanied us to our tents, which were 
pitched in a grove of mango trees, cn the banks of a canal, 
and only a few ‘hundred yards from the garden where Ranjit 
himself was encamped. 

They were recoived in camp by a salute {rom the guns 
of onr escori. which wa: immediately returned from the 
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Sikh batteries in the proportion of about # hundred guns 
to one ; and after presenting the customary ridfat of twelve 
hundred rupees, took their leave, and left us with tively 
impressions of the wealth and splendour of the court of Lahore. 

After a bath in the caval, and breakfast, we located 
ourselves in sundry stall buildings which had been prepared 
by the Mah&réjah’s orders for our accommodation, and which, 
by the aid of tattis,” we contrived to make cooler than our 
tents had hitherto been. In each of these smal} buildings 
we found a comfortable native bedstead, with handsome silk 
coverlets, and mattrosses, and embroidered quilts, which, 
with a large silken chhété or umbrella, were presented to 
each of us as marks of Ranjit’s attention to our comforts. 

In the course of the afternoon, Faqir Aziz-ud-din came 
to inform us that the mission would be received by the Mahé 
réjah at his Durbér on the following morning. 

Aziz-ud-din is, with Dhién Singh, supposed to possess 
more influence over Ranjit Singh than any other of the 
Sikh chiefs. He is a fine-looking man, of about five and 
forty, not over clean in his person, but with a pleasant and 
good-humoured, though crafty-looking countenance, and his 
manners are 60 kind and unassuming that it is imposstble 
not to like him, 

In the evening, the presents from the Governor General 
to the Mahfréjah were unpacked and got ready for the morn- 
ing’s interview. They consisted of Lord Auckland’s pictere 
set in astar of very handsome diamonds, suspended to a 
string of large pearls; a pair of gold-mounted pistols ; a 
splendid Damascus sword in a golden gcabbard, inlaid 
With precious stones; and two thorongh-bred Cape horses, 
with housings and accoutrements of gald richly sindded 
with turquoise and enamel. 

29th May—About seven in the morning, Réjah Suchet 
Bingh and Sirdér Ajit Singh arrived in camp to escort us 
to the prevenpe of the Mahéréjah. We mounted our elephants 

“ i a aaa ere 
: * Blinds, 7 
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without delay, and, accompanied by eur escert and all the 
state we could muster, proceeded to the gate of the garden 
palace. We found two battalions of his disciplived infautry 
drawn up in front of the gateway, as a guard of honor, with 
some of his artillery, from whom wo received a salute of up- 
wards of a hundred guns. Dismounting from our elephants 
at the gateway, and entering the garden on foot, we were 
conducted by the two Sikh chiefs up a broad gravel walk 
about three hundered yards in length, lined on each side by 
Ranjit’s Ghorcharhas, haudsomely dressed in chain armour 
and quilted jackets, made of rich silk of either a bright 
yellow, green, or scarlet colour, giving the walk, from the 
gateway to the palace, the appearance of a border of gaudy 
and gigantic tulips, On reaching the vorands, Ranjit’s 
minister, Dhidn Singl, came forward and conducted us ronnd 
the palace to the hall of audience, at the entrance of which 
we fuund the Mahérajah himself in waiting to receive us. 
After a friendly embrace, he led us to the apper end of the 
hall, and seated us on golden chairs opposite himself. Rajéh 
Sher Singh was seated on his right hand. and Rajah Hira 
Siugh, his minister’s son, upon his left, the only two indi- 
viduals who are allowed a seat in his presence on public occa 
sions, With the exception of his sou and heir, Kitarak Singh, 
though in private that privilege is ‘sometimes accorded to 
the three Gurds, or priests, who act as his spiritual advisers, 
The floor was covered with rich shaw] carpets, and a gorgeons 
shawl canopy, embroidered with gold and precious stones, 
> supported ou golden pillars, covered three part» of the hall. 

The coup d’cil was most striking ; every walk in the 
garden was lined with troops, and the whole space behind 
the ¢hrone was crowded with Ranjit’s chiefs, mingled with 
natives from Kandahar, Kabul, and Afghénistén, blazing 
with gold and jewels, and dressed and armed in every 
conceivable variety of colour and fashion. 

Crose-logged in a golden chair, dressed in simple white, 
wearing no ornamonts but a single string of enormous pearls 
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round she waist, and the celebrated Kob-i-nér, or monntsin 
of light, on his arm,—(the jewel rivalled, if not surpassed, 
in brillisncy by the glance of fire which every now and then 
shot from hie single eye as it wandered restlessly round the 
circle,)—sat the lion of Lahore. 

On Ranjit’s seating himself, his chiefs all squatied on 
the floor round his chair, with the exception of Dhién Singh, 
who remained standing behind his master. 

Though far romoved from being handsome himself, Ranjit 
appears to take a pride in being surrounded by good-looking 
people, and | believe few, if any other courts either in Europe 
or tho East conld shew such a fine looking set of men as the 
principal Sikh Sirddrs. 

Rajéh Dhidén Singh is s noble specimen of the human 
race ; rather above the usual height of natives, with a quick 
and intolligent eye, high handsome forehead, and aquiline 
features, dressod in a magnificent helmet and cuirass of 
polished steel, ombossed with gold, a present from King 
Louis Philippe of France, he looked a model of manly beauty 
and intelligence. He is abont thirty years of age, and is 
very high, and by all accounts justly so, in his master’s confi- 
dence. Ho is active, clever, and intelligent, possessed of 
great influence over the Sikh people, and in all probability 
will be one, and not the least powerful or deserving candidate 
for the throne of the Punjab on Ranjit’s decease. 
With enormous wealth and property, and a large tract 
of country, which he rules with mildness and justice, 
he presents a singular instance of a favourite and a man in 
power, whose talents and virtues are more appreciated than 
his power and influence are envied. Gentlemanlike, manly, 
and nnassuming in his manners, he is still cold and repulsive 
to Europeans, whom he both fears and hates with more than 
Common rancour, and against whom he loses no opportunity 
of exerting his influence with the Mahéréjah. 

Rejéh Hira Singh, the con of the minister, a boy of 
tighteen years of age, is a grester favourite with Ranjit 
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Singh than any other of his chiefs, not even excepting his 
father. His influence over Ranjit is extraordinary ; and 
though acquired in a manner which in any other country 
would render him infamous for ever, here he is universally 
looked up to and respected. 

He is the only individual who ever ventures to address 
Ranjit Singh without being spoken to, and whilst his father 
stands behind his master’s chair, and never presumes to 
answer him with unclasped'hands, this boy does not hesitate 
to interrupt and contradict him in the rudest manner. One 
instance of the way in which he presumes upon the kind- 
ness of Ranjit Singh was the subject of public conversation 
at Dindénagar ‘upon our arrival. The yearly tribute from 
Kashmir had arrived, and was, as usual, opened and spread 
upon the floor inthe Durbér for the inspection of the Mahé. 
réjah. It consisted of shawls, arms, jewels, &., to the 
amount of upwards of thirty thousand pounds. Youug Hira 
Singh, without the slightest hesitation, addressed Ranjit 
and said, “ Your Highness cannot require all these things ; 
let me have them.” The answer was, “ You nay take them.” 

Hira Singh is, strikingly handsome, though rathor 
effeminate in appearance. He was magnificontly dreesed, 
and almost entirely covered trom the waist upwards with 
strings of peals, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies; he is 
intelligent and clever, and has taken a fancy to learn English, 
which he studies for some hours every day, and in which 
he has already made considerable progress, being perhaps 
the only individual who would venture to do such a thing 
openly. Good-tempered, gentlemanlike, and amusing, he is 
certainly one of the most amiable and popular persons at the 
court of Lahore. 

As soon as all were seated, and we hadreplied to Ranjit’s 
inquiries after Lord Auckland’s health, &., the presents were 
produced, and apparently received with great satisfaction, 
Contrary to the usual native custom, Ranjit condescended 
to examine them yery minutely, and appeared to count every 
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pearl aud jewel before he gave them into the hands of his 
treasurer. 

As this was merely an audience of imtroduction, the 
object of the mission was not touched upon, and our time 
was principally occupied in answering Ranjit’s innumerable 
questions, but without the slightest chance of being ab.e to 
natiefy his insatiable curiosity. 1tis hardly possible to give 
an idea of the ceaseless rapidity with which his questions flow, 
or the infinite variety of subjects they embrace. “Do you 
drink wine?” “How much?” “Did you taste the wine 
which I sent you yesterday?” “Wow much of it did you 
drink?” “What artillery have yon brought with you ?” 
“Have they gotany shel's?” “ How many?” “Do yon 
like riding on horseback?” “What country horses do you 
prefer” “Are youinthe army?” ‘Which do you like best, 
cavalry or infantry?” “Does Lord Auckland drink wine ?” 
“‘ How many g'asses ?” ‘‘Does he drink it in the morning?” 
“ What is the strength of the Company’s army ?” “ Are they 
well disciplined ?” &. 

He introduced one of his Sirdérsto us, Lahn& Singh 
who is @ clever mechanic, and in gréat favour with Ranjit 
from his success in casting shrapneli shells, an instrument of 
war he has been very anxious to possess ever since his interview 
with Lord William Bentinck at Ropar,” where he first saw 
them used. They are made of pewter, and answer the purpose 
very well. Ho asked us to come and see his troops on parade, 
and begged we would tell bim candidly what we thought of 
their discpiline, After thas passing upwards of an hour in 
desultory convorsation, Ranjit Singh rose, and, according 
to custom, having half smothered us with sandalwood oil, 
embraced and allowed us to depart with the same ceremonies 
which had attended our entrance. 

Bin Bye ag he undoubtedly is, the conntenance of Ranjit 
not fail to strike every one as that of a very extra 
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ordinary man; and though at first his appearance gives rise 
to a disagreeable feeling slmost amounting to disgust, a 
second look shew3s so mach intelligence, and the restless 
wandering of his single fiery eye excites so much interest, 
thas you get accustomed to his plainness, and are forced to 
confess that there is mo common degree of intellect and 
acateness developed in his countenance, however odd and 
repulsive its first appearance may be. 

His height is rather beneath the usual stature of the 
Sikhs, and an habitual stoop causes him to look shorter than 
he really is. He is by no means firm ou his legs when he 
attempts to walk, but all weakness disappears when he is 
once on horseback. He has still a slight hesitation in his 
speech, the consequence of a paralytic stroke about three years 
ago; but those about him assert that his health is muchimproved 
within the last twelvemonth. His long white beard and mous- 
taches give him a more venerable appearance than his actual 
age would Jead you to expect; and at fifty-eight years of age 
he is still a hale and hearty old man, though an imaginary 
invalid. 

Ranjit Singh possesses great personal courage, a quality 
in which the Sikhs are supposed to be generally deficient ; 
and until the last few years, always led his troops into action 
himself, 

His character was formerly that of a generous and liberal 
master, and it was his custom to go into action with his arms 
covered with golden .bracelets, and to reward with a pair 
of them any act of personal courage on the part of his 
soldiers which might happen to meet his observation. But 
the vice of old ago, avarice, is fast creeping upon him ; and 
at this moment, two ont of three of his regular infantry 
regiments at Peshéwar are in a state of open mutiny for 
waut of their pay, one of them being eighteen, and the other 
twenty-two months in arrears. 

With six millions sterlingin his treasury at Amritsar, 
such is his love of money, that he will risk the loss of his 
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kingdom rather than open his hoards, and disgusts his people 


is s1-ti 1 parsimony ; ab a time, 
and army by this iJl-timed and crne 
; most bitter enemies, Dost Muhammad Khan 


when his 
os nly watching for the first favourable 


and the Afghdns, are o 
sity to attempt his destruction. 

ssa course i, the afternoon, the Mahérdjah’s head 
men came by his master’s orders to know if wo should like 
to seo his dancing girls, adding, that four of thom who had 
lately arrived from Kashmir wero very handsome, Accord- 
ingly, after dinner, we repaired to terrace on the banks of 
the canal, where we found eight young ladies assembled, 
and « display of fireworks prepared for our amusement on 
the opposite bauk. 

The four Kashmirian girls wore very pretiy ; and one of 
them, Séhbo by name, would have been thought beautiful 
wnywhero, They were richly and gracefully dressed in 
scarlet and gold embroidered shaw] dresses, with large and 
enormously loose petticoats of handsomely worked silk, Their 
head ornamonts were singular and very becoming; their 
glossy black hair hanging down the back ina number of long 
plaite, with gold cuins and amall bunches of pearls suspended 
to the ends, enormous strings of pearl for earrings, and 
large gold rings, with several pearls and emeralds attached 
to thom, passed through their noses, They are very fair, 
with expressive countonances, and large and lovely eyes, 
but their beauty is much disfigured by the custom which 
prevails amongst all the Mughal women of covering the lower 
eyelid with gold leaf, which gives them a ghastly appearance. 

One of these girls, called the Lotus, is rather a celebrated 
character at the court of Lahore. Ranjit Singh received 
her with the tribute from Kashmir about two years ago, 
when sho was said to have been very beautiful. He fell 
violently in love with her, and fancied that his affection was 
as violently returned. One evening, in the course of conversa 
tion with Monsieur Ventura, an Italian officer in his service, 
When the girl was dancing before them, he made some romark 
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upon her attachment to him, which he declared was purely 
disinterested, and too strong to be shaken by any offers 
of advantage or affection she might receive from othor 
quarters. Ventura was incredalous ; and Ranjit Singh, highly 
indignant at this donbt of his powers of attraction, defied 
him to seduce her, and promised to put no obstacles in hts 
way, further than stipalating that she should be placed in 
the customary seclusion of his zenana. After several polite 
speeches on the part of Ventura upon the impropriety of 
his attempting t> rival his sovereign, the challenge was 
accepted, and the young lady immediately transferrod to the 
royal seraglio, with every precaution to ensure hor safety. 


“ Shakspeare described the 4°x in Desdemona 
As very fur, but vet stapect in fame; 

And to this day, from Veme: to Verona, 
Such matters may be probably the same.” 


They are so in the Punjab most certainly, for scarce 
had eight-and-forty honars elapsed ere the hoary o'd lion of 
Lahore was aroused from his happy dreams of love and 
affection by the intelligence that his guards were faithless, 
his harem violated, and himself deserted, and that the lovely 
Lotus had, nothing loth, been transplanted from her royal 
lover’s garden to the Italiau’s, where she was then blooming 
in all her native beauty. 

Ranjit Singh bore her desertion with great equanimity, 
and in a short time she returned to her allegiance, aud is 
now enrolled in his corps of Amazons, She has lately beon 
very ill,and is said to be much altered in appearance, but is 
still a very lovely girl. 

30th May.—Returning home from a constitutional canter 
before breakfast, I was overtaken by one of Ranjit’s Ghorcharhéa, 
with a message from his master, begging me to meeé him ag 
his artillery practice ground, where he was then waiting for 
me. On reaching the spot, [ found him sitting in a sort of 
gilded litter with glass doors and windows, accompanied by 
a few Sikh horsemen, and young Hira Singh, who was in the 
litter with him, 
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Ho immediately commenced his usual string of questious :— 
“ Did you see my Kashmfrian girls?” “How did you like 
thom ?” “Are they handsomer than the women of Hindustén ?” 
“ Are they as handsome as English women?” “ Which of 
them did you admire most” J replied, that I admired them 
all very much, and named the twol thought the handsomest. 
He said, “ Yes, they are pretty; but I have got some mure 
who are handsom?r, and I will send them this evening, and 
you had better keop the one you like bo-t.” 3 of coarse 
expressed my gratitude for such unbounded liberality ; and 
his answer was, “I have got plenty more.” He then led 
the conversation to the sulject of horses, and I took the 
opportunity of asking him about the celebiated horse Laili, 
to attain which he had embroiled himself in a tedious and 
expensive war with a neighbouring province. He told me 
that the horse was the most perfect animal ho had ever seen, 
but that he was now very old and almost worn out, but that 
he would send for him in order that I might see him. 

Ranjit’s passion for horses amounts slinost to insanity, 
at loast such was the cae a few years ago, though at preseut, 
age has tamod that a; well as other less harmless passions. 
Avaricious a he is, he did not appear to regret the enormous 
sum he had squandered to obtain possession of this animal, 
(upwards of thirty thousand pounds,) and still less does he 
regrot the vast loss of life to his people, or of character ta 
himself, which this barefaced and unjustifiab'e robbery entailed 
upon him, So determined was he to obtain Laili, that ho 
kept the sun of the chief in whose possession the animal 
was supposed to be, a boy of tvelve years of age, a close 
prisoner in his court, In vain he was assured that the horse 
was dead ; his answer was, “ You will remain a prisoner till he 
is found.” He kept his word; and not until the horse was 
de'ivered to him was the boy permitted to depart. 

The more I see of Ranjit Singh, the more ho strikes me 
a5 an oxtraordinary man. Cunning and distrustful himself, 
he has snocoeded in inspiring his followers with a stroug 
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and devoted attachment to his person ; with a quick talent 
at reading men’s minds, he is an equal adept at concealing 
his own ; and it is curious to see the sort of quiet indifference 
with which he listens to the absurd reports of his own motives 
and actions which are daily poured iuto his ears at the Durbar, 
without giving any opinion of his own, and without rendering 
it possible to guess what his final decision on any subject 
will be, till the moment for action has arrived. 

Though he is by profession a Sikh, in religion he is in 
reality a sceptic, and it is difficult to say whether his supersti- 
tion is real, or only & inask assumed to gratify and conciliate 
his people, 

He is mild and merciful as a ruler, but faithless and 
deceitful ; perfecvly uneducated, unable even to read or write, 
he has by his own natural and unassisted intellect raised 
himself from the situation of a private individual to that of 
a despotic monarch over a turbulent and powerful nation. 
By sheer force of mind, personal energy, aud courage, (though 
at the commencement of his career he was feared and dotestod 
rather than loved,) he has established his throno on a firmer 
foundation than that of any other caste.n sovereign, and but 
for the watchful jealousy of the British government, would 
long ere this have added Sindh, if not Afghénistén, to his 
present kingdom, 

He rules with a rod of iron, it is true; but in justice 
to him it must be stated, that except in actual open warfare 
he has never been known to take life, thongh his own has 
been attempted more than once, and his reign will be found 
freer from any striking acts of cruelty aud oppression than 
those of many mere civilized monarchs. 

In the evening, a detachment of the Amazons arrived 
with music and fireworks, The establishment of this corps 
was one of Ranjit Singh’s capricious whims, and the result 
of one of those drinking bouts which it was his delight, a few 
years ago, so frequently to indulge in ; thongh latterly, the 
state of his health and the earnest remonstrances of his 
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medica! advisers have induced him to limit his potations 
within more moderate bounds. There were originally about 
one hundred and fifty of these fair warriors, who were selectet 
from the prettiest girls from Kashmir, Persia, and the Punjab. 
They were magnificently dressed, armed with bows aud arrows, 
and used frequently to appear ov horseback, mounted en cavalier 
for the: amusement of the Mahérajah. They are allowed & 
small sam daily for subsistence. and there are few of them, 
who have not succeeded in obtaining grants of small villages 
from Ranjit Singh, the rents of which they -receive—and, 
many contrive to realize a considerable sam of money. The 
Lotus told me she was the owner of seven good villages, 
received at different times from Ranjit as marks of his favour. 
During our visit to Lahore, a considerable degree of excite- 
ment prevailed amongst this fairer portion of the Sikh army, 
owing to a report having arisen that the Mahéréjah intended 
to follow the exatmple of the Company, and resume all grants 
for which no formal title deeds could be produced ; the report, 
however, proved to be premature; and I believe Ranjit 
would sooner face Dost Muhammad and his Afghéns, than 
a single individual of his Amazonian body-guard, 

Sone of the detachment who attended this evening, 
though not more than twelve years of age, were very hand- 
some, and their dancing is the first I have seen in this country 
that has a shade of anything approaching to graceful in it,— 
one dance by the young Kashmirian girls, with single-sticks 
in their hands, particularly so; the clatter of the sticks 
as they met ,in the mimic combat, keeping time to a 
slow and graceful movement of their feet, had the 
effect of castanets, and was altogether both pretty and 
tingular. At the conclusion of the evening’s entertainment, 
the Mahfréjah’s head man informed us that it was his 
master's wish that we should take such of them as pleased as 
deat, and retain them in our service. 

~ ale May—Faqir Aziz-nd-din called to say that the 
Mabirdjah would receive the mission this morning, for the 
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purpose of hearing Lord Auckland’s letter read; and at 9 
o’clock we accordingly proceeded to the palace, where wo 
found Ranjit seated as on the former occasion. After a few 
inquiries and compliments, he proceeded to his private apart- 
ments, and in the course of a few minutes we were requested 
to follow him. Ho was sitting cross-legged in a large silver 
chair, very much resembling in shape what is called a Aip bath, 
with Hira Singh seated at his side, and Dhidn Singh standing 
behind his chair, Réjah Govind Jas, (hiy vakil*® to our 
resident af Ludhidna,) the old Faqfr, and Sirdar Lahna Singh, 
were sitting at his feet, 

The Governor General’s letter was then read to him by 
Mr. McNaghten, and the part he was expected to take in 
concert with the British Government, for the restoration of 
Shih Suja-ul-mulk to the throne of Kabul explained to him, 
giving him to understand, at the same time, that if he pre- 
ferred taking his*own course, and relying solely upon his 
own military force, he was at perfect liberty to do so; but 
that if he should choose the other line, a British force would 
be ready to march, and co-operate with his own. Dhién Singh 
here shewed manifest tokens of disapprobation ; and though 
not daring to make any remark, could not refrain from 
expressing, both by his countenance and sundry ominous 
shakes of the head, his dissatisfaction at the idea of any 
alliance with us. 

Ranjit Singh, on the contrary, agreed to the arrange- 
ment with the greatest apparent cordiality and eagerness; 
and after an audience of two hours, we took our leave of 
him, it having been settled that all minor arrangements should 
be made hereafter. 

Woe have broken the ice, and so far proceeded with flying 
colours, and may venture to kope that our visit will not be 
prolonged many more days; but Ranjit is, I fear, far too 
salfish not to endeavour to obtain an equivalent, in seme 
= er other, for his promised assistance, and the permission 
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$o tarch on army through his country. His hatred of Dent 
Muhammad, and the hope of seeing him driven from his 
kingdom, may do much, but I have little doubt that, oordiat 
and willing as he now appears, ke will yet find some difficulty 
to throw in the way of any final arrangement. After our 
departure, all his chiefs endeavoured to persuade kim to 
reject all co-operation with or assistance from us, and to take 
his own independent course ; to which he replied, that having 
made up his mind, he wished to hear nothing more raid on 
the subject. In the course of the evening, we had the usnal 
music and fireworks. 

Ist June—Agreeably to invitation, we repaired this 
morning to meetthe Mahérdéjah, and see some of his regular 
infantry upon their parade, We found about two thousand 
wen under arms, and some foot artillery. They are a fine- 
looking body of meu, dressed in white jackets and trowsers, 
with black belts and pouches, and wear “the yellow Sikh 
turban. They snbmit willingly to the same discipline and 
fegulations as our own Sipéh{s, but have a preyudice against 
weming @ cap or shako, and previous to their enlistiment 
make an sgreement that they shall not be required to do s0 
or to shavo. 

They work in three ranks, and do everything by beat 
of dram, according to the French fashion ; are not what is 
called wall set up, but beautifully steady on parade, and fire 
With grenter precision and regularity, both volleys and file 
firing, than any other troops I ever saw. They are paid the same 
asthe Company's Sipihis, or rather ate promised that such 
will be the case, though they sre frequent'y upwards of 4 
year, and seldom less than ten months, in arrears. When 
they are halfatarved, and growing desperate, and Ranjit 
thinks they wil! bear no more, he makes a compromise with 
them, and giving half or one-third of what is due to tlitm, 
half frightuos und half chests them into giving up all fnrther 
‘wats, They are finer men, T think, than {ke Compatiy’s 
Sipthia, have fewer prejudices than most natives, and are 
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more oasily managed ; and thongh, as a nation, the Sikhs 
are generally supposed to be wanting in courage, it is impossi- 
ble to deny that Ranjit’s troops have occasionally fought well. 
They are tall, rather slight, but very manly-looking men, with 
great length of limb, and broad, open chests ; are excellent 
marchers, both as regards speed and bottom, for they are 
capable of making very long marches, not only on emergen- 
cies, but have done so with cheerfulness and alacrity for days 
together. They are hardy far beyond the generality of 
natives, and seem a merry, light-hearted race of people, All 
their movements on parade are very steady, but muoh too 
slow ; they have but one pace for everything, and the double 
step is unknown to them. 

The Sikh army possesses one great advantage ovor our 
own-—the ease with which it can be moved. No wheel 
carriage is allowed on & march, their own bézérs carry all 
they reqnire ; and thirty thousand of their troops could be 
moved with more facility, and less expense and loss of time, 
than three Company's reyimonts on this side the Suslej. 

At the conclusion of the field day, I accompanied Ranjft 
for some distance on his usual morning’s excursion, He 
asked me if 1 had ever scen any Burmese troops ; on my 
replying in the negative, he said, I have hoard that they 
fight well, and beat your Sipéhis. I told him that they 
fought well behind their stockades, but could not faco us 
ona fair field; and that the Gorkhés were, I thought, a 
braver yace and better soldiers. “True,” he remarked ; 
“ they ara fine fellows. I have got a regiment of them at 
Lahore which I will shew you.” “ How many troops have 
you got in this country altogether?” “ About two hundred 
thousand.” “So I have been told ; but you could not bring 
that number into the field at once, or at any one place ?” 
‘Certainly not ; it is unnecessary, Twenty, or at the most, 
thirty thousand British troops could march from one end of 
Indig to the ether, and n0 power in the eanntry could etap 
tham.” “You are fine fellows; how many Frenchmey tan 
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any Englishman beat?” “ At school, in England, the boys 
are always taught to consider themselves equal to three 
Frenchmen.” ‘And how many Russians?” “The French 
beat the Russians, and we beat the French.” “If the 
Russians cross the Indus, what force could you bring against 
them?” “Quite enough to drive them back, with your High 
ness for ourally.” “Wéh! wh! go we will.” I asked him 
eome particulars about his Gorkh4é regiments, and how he 
managed to recruit for them, as we found the greatest difficulty 
in keeping our own two regiments complete, from the jealousy 
of the Nipélese, He replied, that he found difficulty him- 
self; but that by paying them much higher than any other 
troops, he managed to keep his regiment in very serviceable 
order. The truth I afterwards ascertained to be, that not 
above one man in twenty is a real Gorkhé, but they come 
principally from Kashmir; and as they are small and active 
men, they answer very well for the purpose of hill warfare. 

At the conclusion of our interview, Ranjit asked me to 
como and see his artillery practice on the following morning, 
which I promised to do; and making my salim, galloped 
off to my tent to breakfast. Is is quite impossible to recollect 
the number of his questions with sufficient accuracy to write 
them down; but those { do remember I have written in his 
own words. 

2nd June—In the course of my ride this morning I 
met Sher Singh with about two hundred horsemen, gallop- 
ing off to a jungle about ten miles from Dindnagar, to look 
for a tiger, which was said to be committing great depreda- 
tions in the neighbourhood. He promised to send me word 
in the evening if the intelligence proved true, and to wait 
for mo the following morning if I liked to join him, and 
have a shot at it. The usual corps de ballet, music, and 
fireworks, appeared in tho evening. 

Sed June.—Accompanied the Mahdréjah to his artillery 
practice ground, where we found twelve horse artillery guns, 
of different calibres, but tolorably well horsed and equipped, 
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These guns are the refnse of his artillery, and only nsed to 
accompany him when he marches. His great depit is at 
Lahore, and is said to be very superior, and decidedly his 
best arm, and the one he takes most interest in. He 
was trying his own shells ; at five hundred yards the practice 
was indifferent, but at eight and twelve hundred it waa 
excellent. Many of the shells exploded exactly over the 
curtain ; and when one burst with more than usual accuracy, 
he turned round and remarked, “I think that will do for 
Dost Muhammad.” At the conclusion of the practice, we 
rode with him for a short time, and the sun getting hot, 
returned to our tents to a late breakfast. 

“Sher Singh returned in the evening, and told me it 
was a false a.arin about the tiger, and that he had been ont 
sll day deer and partridge shooting, and was half doad with 
the heat and glare. 

Faqir Aziz-ud-din called upon Dr. Drummond this after- 
noon with a written abstract of the Mahdrdjah’s health, and 
with directions from his muster to consult with him upon 
the subject, and to ask for some medicine. He invariably 
consults every medical man he may meet with, and almost 
as invariably neglects their advice. Their medicine is always 
given to some of his Sirdérs, who are forced to swallow it 
in his presence, and are then shut up that he may be able 
to judge of its effects. This was the case in this instance, 
for we heard the next morning, that on the arrival of some 
mild aperient medicine which Dr. Drammond had sent in 
compliance with his request, one of his favourite chiefs was 
sent for, and directed to take it immediately, and the victim 
was then sent home, with orders to send his master the earliest 
possible intelligence of the state of his health on the following 
morning. 

4th June.—At six o’clock this morning, Captain MoGregor 
and myself were sent for by the Mahfraéjah to accompany 
him in his morning’s excursion; but before we could gut 
dressed. and our horses saddled, he was five miler off. Aftér 
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a hierd gallop, however, we succeeded in overtaking hid, 
and found him proceeding across the country in his litter, 
with apparently no definite object bat that of getting an 
appetite for his breakfast. About » hundred and fifty of 
his Ghorcharhé guard, and a horse artillery twelve-pounder, 
accompanied him ss an escort; and, as usual, young Hira 
Singh was in the litter with him, and Réjah Suchet and Ajit 
Singh on horseback. Every moruing at sunrise tlis escort 
is paraded in front of his tent, with several of his favourite 
horses saddled and bridled, his litter, and his riding elephant ; 
two spare elephants also accompany him, one laden with a 
small shawl tent and awning, the second with his butterie de 
cuisine. A little after sunrise he leaves his tent, either in 
his litter or mounted on horseback, and goes straight across 
the country in whatever direction his fancy leads him, and 
geverally remains out about four hours, when he retarns te 
his palace and sits in Durbér till twelve o'clock, and then 
generally retires to the privacy of his zonana till the evening. 
This morning we rode with him for some miles, gossiping and 
chatting, and endeavouring in vain to satisfy his insatiable 
curiosity upon subjects of the most opposite nature. 

“Are you fond of riding?” “Yes.” “Are you fond 
of shooting?’ “Very.” “Have you been out lately 2” 
“Yes ; abont two months ago.” “ Where?” “In the Terai 
and Dehré Din.” “ What did you shoot?” * Twelve 
tigers.” “Are you married?” “No.” “Why don’ yon 
marry?” “I can’t afford it.” “What horse is that you are on?” 
“An Arab.” “Where did you get him?” “He was given 
to me.” “How long were yon ont shooting?” “ Fourteen 
days.” “Do you like my wine?” “Yes; but it is very 
strong.” “Have you breakfasted?” ‘ Nat yet.” “Then 
we will breakfast here.” And in a small grove of trees @ 
beautiful shaw! tent was immediately pitched, with an awning 
supported by silver poles, and a rich shawl carpet spread ; 
and in lege than five minutes, we found onrselves seated on 
olden chairs opposite Ranjit, who remained in hia Htter 
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supported on the bearers’ shou'ders, Five minutes more sufficed 
to produce breakfast.. Ranjit’s table was formed by one of 
his servants standing up close to hia litter with his back 
towards him, and then stooping till his shoulders were ou 
a level with its floor. A tray contnining different sorts of 
curry, rice, sweetmeats, and milk, was then placed upon the 
man’s shoulders; and the Mahdréjah commenced his brewk- 
fast with an apparently good appetite. The different catables 
were served up in the nicest and coolest little vessels possible, 
about the size of teacups, made of fresh green leaves, ao 
closely sewn together as to be capable of retaining liquids, 
and beautifully cool and clean, A tray was brought to 
McGregor and myself, upon each of which was arranged 
about six of these litt’e cuys, containing different sorts of curry, 
rice, curds, and some remarkably fat quails, with all the 
bones taken out, and highly spiced and seasoned. We set 
to work with our fingers, (following our ho-t’s example,) 
and though from want of practico not quite so expert, con- 
trived to make s very hearty breakfast, which we wound 
up with a delicious draught of iced sharbat. 

We then accompanied Ranjit home to his palace, where 
he desired me to send for my guns, and on their arrival 
ordered a smal! Jota, or brass drinking cap, to be placed upon 
a pole, at about sixty yards’ distance, in one of the garden 
walks, and said,“ Now, hit that.” I humbly suggested, 
that as the garden was crowded with people 1 should probably 
hit something else. His reply was, “ Never mind 3 they will 
soon get out of the way.” I delayed as long as possible 
till the walk was tolerably clear, and then had the good luck 
t» hit the loté three times running, when I thought it would 
be prudent to desist, and surrendered my guns to Réjuh 
Dhién Singh, and Suchet Singh, who, luckily for my eredit 
as a shot, failed in all their attempts,and I was landed in 
proportion. 

We then retired with Ranjit to his favourite seat in 
the veranda, and remained gossiping with him for upwards 
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of au hour. He asked me if I had been at Bhartpur with 
Lord Combermere, in 1826. I told him that I had. He imme- 
diatly commenced a string of questions about the siege, and 
asked if it were true that British troops would attack a breach 
after being once repulsed; and added, “I have heard that 
they will not hesitate, even if they had to advance over the 
dead bodies of their comrades.” I told him that it was per- 
fectly true, and that they had done so on many occasions. 
He remarked, “Ah! my Sikhs wont do that.” He mentioned 
a curjous circumstance relative to himself and the siege of 
Bhartpur that I had heard before, but did not believe, though 
upon inguiry I found, from Captain Wade, that it was per- 
fectly true. When the army marched to invest Bhartpur 
under Lord Combermere, Ranjit Singh had upwards of fifty 
thousand men in arms, preparing for some expedition against 
Kashmir ; and some apprehensions were entertained by the 
government, lest he should take the opportunity, when our 
hands were fall, of throwing off the mask of friendship for 
us, and giving his assistance to Darjan Sél, the then reign- 
ing Réjah of Bharipur. He said that on that occasion the 
Réjah had sent 10 him, and offered him one hundred thousand 
rupees for every day’s march, and fifty thousand for every 
day he remained with him, if he would bring twenty thousand 
men to his assistance. Ranjit asked, ‘“‘What would you 
have done if I had acceded to his request?” “ Detached 
five thousand men from the army we had before the fortress, 
and driven your twenty thousand Sikhs back again across 
the Sutlej.” He looked up and said,“ Do ydu really think 
they could have done it?” “Yes; and perhaps it is all the 
better for your Highness and your country that you did not 
try the experiment.” “Ibelievo it has turned out so; 
bat at the time all my people were very anxious that I should 
have done it.” 

Sth June—This morning the Mahéréjah came to our 
camp, to seo the practice of the Company’s artillery, aud I 
afterwards accompanied him a short distance on horseback, 
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I took the opportunity of mentioning how anxious I was to 
visit Lahore, and Amritsar, if he would give me his permission; 
to which he replied, “ Don’t go yet; I am going myself ina 
few days, and then we will have bard tamdeld,” (great fan). 

Symptoms of cholera began to appear in our camp, and 
the heat was dreadful, the thermometer varying from 100 in 
the daytime to 90 at night; and being all of us bored to 
death at Din4nagar, we voted that Ranjit should, if possible, 
be aggravated into going to Lahore immediately. We 
accordingly set the old Faqir Aziz-nd-din to work with him, 
and much to our satisfaction heard, in the course of the evening 
that on his mentioning our wishes to the Mahéréjah, he had 
consulted the Granth, or sacred volume of the Sikhs, and that, 
as the oracle was propitious, we might be prepared to set off for 
Lahore in four days’ time. 

Ranjit Singh rarely undertakes any expedition of im- 
portance without consulting this holy book. When unable to 
make up his mind upon the probable success of any measure he 
has in comtemplation, he takes a very simple method of solving 
his doubts, by placing between the leaves of the Granth 
two slips of paper, on one of which is written the object of 
his wishes, and on the other the reverse, The papers are 
selected by one of his Guris or priests, without being looked 
at, and should the one first presented to him prove propitious 
to the expedition he may contemplate, he undertakes it with 
the greatest confidence of success, if otherwise, all idea of 
prosecuting it is immediately given up. 

Daily messages had been sent to Mr. McNaghten, since his 
interview at the palace, on the subject of the treaty; all tending, 
as we suspected they would, more or less to create delay, 
and as if is necessary to wait for answers from Simla to sever- 
al of these communications, there is every probability 
of our visit being prolonged for an indefinite period ; and 
the prospect of a change of scene, and a visit to Lahore, 
is more satisfactory. 

Gtk June—The monotony of our camp life was broken 
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this morning by the arrival of a very celebrated character* 
in the Punjab, and a person we had all expressed great 
‘auxiety to see, and whom the Mahérdjah had ordered over 
from Amritsar on purpose. 

He is & Faqir by name, and is keld in extraordinary 
respect by the Sikhs, from his alleged capacity of being 
ablo to bury himself alive for any period of t:me. So mauy 
atories were current on the subject, and so many respectable 
individuals maintained the truth of these stories, that we all 
felt curious to see him. He professes to have been following 
this trade, if so it may be called, for some years, and a consider- 
ble time ago, several extracts from the letters of individuals 
who had seen the man in the upper provinces, appeared in 
the Calcutta papers, giving some account of his extraordi- 
nary powers, which were, at the time, naturally enongh, 
looked upon as mere attempts at a hoax upon the inhabitants 
of Caloutta. Captain Wade, Political Agent at Ludhidéna, 
told me that he was present at his resurrection after an 
interment of some months, General Ventura having buried 
him in the presence of the Mahdréjah and many of his 
principal Sirdérs ; and, as far as I can recollect, these were 
the particulars as witnessed by General Ventura :—After 
going throngh a regular course of preparation, which occupied 
him some days, and the details of which are too disgusting 
to dilate upon, the Fagir reported himself ready for inter- 
ment, in @ vault which had been prepsred for the purpose 
by order of the Mahérdjah. On the appearance of Ranjit 
and his court, he proceeded to the final preparations that 
were necessary, in their presence, and after stopping with 
wax his ears, nostrils, and every other orifice through which it 
was possible for air to enter his body, except his month, he 
was stripped and placed ina linen bag; and the last prepa- 
ration concluded by tarning his tongue back, and thus, 
“closing the gullet, he immediately died away into a sort of 
lethargy. The bag was then closed, and sealed with Ranjit’s 
", © Hati Dis (see Honigherger’s 85 Years in the East, page 126.) 
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own seal, and afterwards placed in a small deal box, which 
tes also locked aud sealed. The box was then placed in a 
vanlé, the earth thrown in and trod down, and a orop of 
barley sown over the spot, and eentries placed round it. The 
Mahdrdjah was, however, very sceptical on the subject, and 
twice in the course of the ten months he remained underground 
pent people to dig him up, when he was found to be in exactly 
the samo position, and in a state of perfectly suspended anis 
mation, At the termination of the ten months, Captain Wade 
accompanied the Mahéréjah to see him disinterred, and states 
that he examined him personally and minutely, and wads 
convinced that all animation was perfectly suspended. He 
saw the locks opened, and the seals broken by the Mahérdjah, 
and the box brought into the open air, The man was then 
taken ont, and on feeling his wrist and heart, not the slightest 
pulsation was perceptible. The first thing towards restoring 
him to life was the forcing his tongue back to its proper posi- 
tion, which was done with some little diffloulty by a person 
inserting his finger and forcibly pulling it back, and conti- 
nning to hold it until it gradually resumed its natural place. 
Captain Wade described the top of his head to have been 
considerably heated; but all other parts of the body, cool 
and healthy in appearance, Pouring a quantity of warm 
water over him constitutes the only further measure for his 
restoration, and in two hours’ time he 18 as well as ever, 

Ho is apparently about thirty years of age, with » dix 
agreeable and cunning expression of countenance. We had 
a good deal of conversation with him, end he volunteored to 
be interred for any length of time we pleased, in order to 
convince us that he is no impostor. We took him at his 
word, and he is to be buried on our arrival at Lahore, and 
go remain underground during our stay there, which will 
probably be three weeks or a month; and though he complains 
Ghat the period is too short, and that it is hardly worth his 
whilo to undergo all the trouble of the preparation, if be 
comes out alive I will willingly give him credit for being 
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eble to remain a bundred years if he chooses if. 
. He states that his thoughts and dreams are most delight 
fal, aud that it is painful to him to be awoke from his lethargy. 
His nails and hair cease growing, aundon his first disin- 
terment he is for @ short time giddy and weak, but very 
goon recovers his natural health and spirits. His only fear 
whilst in his grave is that of being attacked .by insects, 
which he obviates by having his box anspended from the 


oviling.* 
1th June—Aziz-nd-din came this morning in a great 


state of excitement, saying that the Mahéréjah had consulted 
the Granth a second time, and found the oracle so favourable 
to a change of air that he had determined to set off for 
Lahore that evening, and hoped we would be able to proceed on 
the following morning. He accordingly moved his camp 
about five miles on the road to Lahore, and our advanced 
camp was seut off a few miles further. 

8th June.—Loft Dindénagar this morning, delighted at the 
prospect of a change of scene; found our tents awfully hot; 

we passed Ranjft’s camp about half way. 


* On my return to Simla, accident placed in my hands the appendix toa 
medical y of Ludbidna, by Dr. McGregor, of the Home Artillery, by 
whore permission I have extracted the following account of one of the former 
interments and resurrections of the Faqfr :-— 

“A Fagir who arrived at Lahore on to bury himself for any length 
of time, shut up in a box, and without either food or drink, Ranjit naturally 
diabelieved the man’s assertions, and waa determined to put them fo the test. 
For this purpose the Faqir was shut wp in a wooden box, which was placed in 
& small apartment below the middle of the ground; there was a folding door 
to his box, which was secured by a lock gat ley. Surrounding this apartment 
there was the garden house, the door of which was likewise locked, and out- 
side the whole, a high wall, having its doorway built up with bricks and mad. 
In order to prevent any one ae phage Ee a line of sentrics was 

intervals. strictest watch was kept 
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— and relieved at 

the space of ony days and forty nighta, at the expiration of which peri 
the ed led by his gran sad eavord of his adics. nasal al 
General Vi tain Wade, and m ao aa Fagir. 
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Sth June—The thermometer at 112 all day in our tents, 
notwithstanding tattis, phermanticlotes, and every possible 
invention that was likely to lessen tho stifling heat, Ranjit 
Singh sent us word that he could not stand the heat any 
longer, and was going off at once to Lahore, which he did, 
taking his whole camp and about five thousand troops with 
him ; he marched upwards of fifty miles that night. 

The thermometer after ton o’clock a.m. at 113, All 
rorts of experiments to keep themselves cool are tried by the 
different unhappy individuals in camp; I think mine the 
most successful. Dig a large hole in the ground, in the 
centre of your tent, and then place your table over it to 
form a sort of inner roof, and prevent the sun from shining 
down upon you. Make your bahishti water the whole floor 
of the hut, and then hang a wet sheet over the hole likea 


crown of his head ; a plug of wax was next removed from one of his nostrils 
and on this being done, the man breathed strongly throngh it. The mouth 
waa now opened, and the tongue, which had been closely applied to the roof 
of the mouth, brought forward, and both it and the lips anointed with ght; 
during this part of the proceeding, I conld not fool the pulsation of the 
wrist, ad the temperature of the body was much above the natural 
standard of health. The legs and arms being extended, and the eyelids raised, 
the former were well rubbed, and a lide gif applied to the latter; the 
eyeballs presented a dimmed, suffused appearance, hke those of a corpse, The 
man now evinced signs of returning animation, the pulse became perceptible 
at the wrist, whilst the unnatural temperature of the body rapidly ‘Pradatehed. 
He made several ineffectual efforts to speak, and at length uttered a few 
words, but in # tone so low and feeble as to render them inaudible. By and by 
his speech was re-established, and he recognised some of the bystanders, and 
addressed the Mahbdrdjah, who was seated opposite to him, watching sll his 
movements. When the Faqir was able to cunverse, the completion of the 
feat was announced by the discharge of guns, and other demonstrations of 
joy. A rich chain of gold was placed round his neck by Ranjit, and ear-rinys, 
ubles, and shawls were presented to him. However extraordinary t 
feat may appear, both to Europeans and natives, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to explain it on phrenological principles. The man not only denied his having 
tasted food or drivk, but even maintained that he had stopped the function 
of ae re during a period of forty days and forty nights. To all appear- 
ance, this long ee had not been productive of its usual effects, as the man 
seemed to be in rade health, ao that digestion and sssimilation had apparent! 
in the usual manner; but this he likewise denied, and piously ahr § 
during the whole time be bad enjoyed a most delightful trance. It is 
well known that the natives of Hindust4n, by constant practice, can br’ ig 
themeelves to exist on the smallest portion of food for several days, ar” .c 1s 
equally true, that by long training, the ay a le are able to retais ne air 
oer ton te some minutes; bat how the functions of di end, 
reepiration be arrested for such a length of time appears unaccountable. 
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frommacole, pegged to the grouad on the edges of the pit io 
prévent ie touching the boiiem ; take off all your clothes, 
and get into it, and by having s skin of water thrown over 
you every ten minutes, you may perhaps get the temperaimre 
down to 100, which woud be @ perfect heaven to what we are 
now enduring, 

10th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 1th.—The heat perfectly intolerable ; 
we are tinable to eat, drink, or sleep, and support existence by 
suction alone, We heard from the Mahéréjah this morning, 
from Lahore, offering a choice of residences there, one of his 
palaces in the city, or the Shalimér Gardens, about four miles 
from it, the latter of which we gratefully accepted. 

16th June-—-Entered Lahore this morning; found the 
Mahéréjah’s carrisge waiting for us about five miles from our 
camp, bat the whole concern looked so rickety and unsafe, 


The concealment of the Faqir during the performance of his feat, so far from 
pendering the Istter more wonderful, serves but to hide the means he employs 
for its accomplishment, and until he can be persuaded to undergo the confme- 
ment in a place where his actions may be observed, it is needlese to form any 
conjectures ing them. It is well known to physiologists that the heart 
beats and the ion of the lungs is performed, even after an animal's head 
has been tetioved; but ta supposd for an instant, that the functions of the 
boy can be performed for any length of time, without a supply of fresh 
atterial blvod, which necessarily implies the action of respiration, is absurd, 
and thoagh in eases of asphyxia, from drowning and hanging, or the inkala- 
potas tnt arg both circulation and reapiration cease for a time; still 
there i9 4 limit to this, beyond which life beoomes extinct, and no power with 
which We are acquainted is able to recall it. My own opinion is, that the man 
enjoyed the fanetions of respiration, gironlation, and assimilation, in a 
compatible with the oxiatenos of life, and that by long training he had acquired 
the art of retaining the air in the lungs for some minutes during the time he 
was being shat up, and when he was again exposed. How he managod 
bo eed food and drink I by no means wish ta hazard a guess. 
¥t ts end, ptevioys to undergoing the confinement, this man gratuall 
overcomes the power of digestion, ao that milk received inte the stomac 
undergoes no change. Hae next forces all the breath in bis body into the 
brain, which is described as thereby imparting the feeling of a hot coal to 
alin hed now collapee, See Mart Sore i its ovr Porrba 
use & homely phrase, ‘éhate up shop.’ ing thus disposed of digestion, 
toa tomay pla, ‘shay ap ell the pes of the body are ne 
stomped, the lags aud’ thighs a ocotoot, the habiis and arms ae 
to opin ath the man presenta the same appearance ss his 
box was - However ohildish this may all appear, the explanation was 
quite ory to the good pauplo of Lahare Thesame individual exhibited 
Jajealner Wiocess ; an accotint of bie feat there ia given is 1 

emean s Peryonal Narrative of « Tour through the Western of Rijwarh, 

5 2083 Cyege &2), lately publlahed.” 
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that in dofiarice of the heat .we preferred riding : found our 
camp pitched close to the Shalimir Gardens, and in the very 
hottest corner in the whole Punjab. I never felt anything 
like the heat. We started before three o'clock this morning, 
and even then the thermometer must have been upwards of 
100 ; not a breath of air, and a sort of sultry stifling atmos 
phere, that made it a painful exertion to broathe. Found 
Captain Alexander Burnos (who had just arrived from Kébnu!) 
at out tents, and Dr. Ford. Burnes mentions having left 
Dost Muhammad Khén in o high state of excitemont ; his 
last words to him were, “ I can’t do that brute any real harm, 
but I will torment him a good deal yet before I have done 
with him,”—the brute meaning Ranjit Singh. He is repre- 
sented as a clever, enterprising man. Ho has about three 
thousand splendid cavalry, Afghéns, and the pick of them, 
mounted on his own horses, in which he takes the greatest 
interest, personally inspecting them, and visiting their stables 
daily. He has no infantry or artillory worth mentiouing. 

17th June.—Hard at work all day endeavouring to make 
ourselvés cool and comfortable in our new quartors—a work 
of considerable difficulty and trouble. 1 succeeded tolorably 
well by pitching a tent about tweive foot square, made entirely 
of the fresh khas grass, and lined with yellow muslin, 
very thin, to prevent the wator from the out«ado wetting the 
furniture, and yet sufficiently fine to allow of a free current 
of air. This 1 have pitched in the middle of the large marble 
hall in the centre of the gardens, the roof of which preventa 
the sun’ from striking down, and all four sides being open, the 
hot wind is able to blow freely through it, which, by keeping 
the tent constantly wet on the outside, is converted from 
something resembling the blast from a furnace into a cool 
and réfreshing, though damp breeze, and the thermometer - 
brough3 down to-eighty-four. 

These gardens are very beautiful, and are said to havo 
vost three hundred thousand pounds, but for many years have 
beph totglly neglected, and Faqir Azie-nd-din telld me that 
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within his recollection they were so overgrown with jungle 
as to have become the haunts of tigers and other wild beasts 
they ere now, however, kept in tolerable order, end, ander 
the superintendence of any person of taste, might be made 
very picturesque and pretty; and even now, when the foun- 
dains are all playing, and the orange trees in blossom, their 
appearance is very Eastern and handsome. They consist of 
thres large terraces, enclosed within a wall of about from three 
to four miles in circumference. There is a sma!l tower over 
every gateway, of which there are four, and a low minaret at 
each corner of the wall; they are filled with beautiful orange, 
pomegranate, and mango trees, and vines, with paved stone 
walks, and s Caual running through the centre, with a large 
square tauk in the middle of the gardens, trom which some 
hundred fountains are constantly throwing water, and add ng 
considerably to the coolness of the atmosphere. The buildings 
are few and insignificant, and what there are of them are much 
deteriorated in appearance by Ranjit Singh having abstracted 
all the marble of which they were composed, to ornament 
his palace in the city, replacing it with bad stone and chiné 
work. 

18th June.—Received a visit from Azfz-ud-din, who in- 
formed us that we might begin making our preparations for 
leaving Lahore, as the Mahsréjah had made up his mind to 
put his namo to the treaty, and that everything would be very 
shortly concluded. During my evening’s ride I unfortunately 
got amongst a band of Akélis, and bad to endure the usual 
qnantity of abuse and blackguardiem they make a point of 
80 laviehly distributing to every one they meet. They are, 
without any exception, the most insolent and worthless race of 
people in all India. They are religions fanatics, and acknow- 
jedge no ruler and no laws but their own; think nothing of 
robbery, or even murder, should they happen to be in the 
humonr for it. . They move about constantly, armed to tho 
geoth, and it is not an uncommon thing to see them riding 
qhont with a drawn sword in each hand, two more in their 
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belt, a matchlook at their back, and three or four pair of quoits 
fastened round their turbans. 

The quoit is an arm peculiar to thie race of people; it is a 
steel ring, varying from six to nme inches in diameter, and 
ebout an inch in breadth, very thin, and the edges ground 
very sharp; they are said to throw it with such acouracy and 
force, as to he able to lop off a limb at sixty or eighty yards’ 
distance; but I have several times invited them to shew their 
dexterity, without witnessing any proof of it that could con- 
vince me of the truth of this supposed accuiacy. In general, 
the bystanders have been in greater danger than the object 
aimed at. Ranjit Singh has done much towards reducing 
these people to a state of subjection, (though they are still 
very troublesome,) by breaking up the large bands of them 
that were accustomed to congregate in all parts of the Punjab. 
He has raised some irregular regiments composed entirely of 
Akélis, which he always employs on any dangerous or desperate 
service; aud as they fight like devils, he continues to make them 
useful, as well as tu expend a great numbor of them in this 
way. In 1818, when the Mahérdéjah’s army was investing 
the city of Multfn, the Afghins made so protracted and 
determined a defence, that Ranjit Singh was induced to offer 
very advantageous terms, compared to what he was in the 
habit of doing under similar circumstances ; and during the 
progress of the negotiations, an Akéli, named Sédhu Singh, 
with a few companions, advanced to the fansse braye, and 
without orders, in one of their fits of enthusiasm, attacked 
the Afghéns, who were sleeping or careless on their watch, 
and killed every man ; the Sikh army took advantage of the 
opportunity, and rushing on, in two honrs carried the citadel, 
Muzaffar Khan and his four sons being all cut down in the 
gateway, after a gallant defence. 

Though Ranjit Singh has considerably moderated the 
nuisance, he has by no means exterminated it, and has signally 
failed in emancipating himself from their ineults and abuse, 
for at any review where any of these regiments may be para 
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aod, i6 #4 still 5 common oocaurrenes for them, on marebing past 
him, to throw hendfals of musket balls at his feet, and abuse 
and iusis him in every sort of manner, frequently threaten: 
ing his life—a threat which ia more than one instance they 
have attempted to falf]. The Mahéréjah bears it all with the 
greatest coolness, and they proceed with perfect impunity 
until they are detected in any great crime, such as robbery 
or mutder, when he shews no mercy, and they are immediately 
deprived of either their noses, ears, arms, or legs, according 
$0 the degree of their offence. During our sojourn at Diné- 
nagar, an individual, supposed to be @ servant of Réjah 
Guléb Singh’s, was detected by one of the sentries concealed 
in a mango tree, overlooking Ranjit’s Zenans. After a couple 
of shots the Sipéhis bronght him down, and he was kept in 
close confinement till the hour the Durbér assembles, when he 
wae sent for by the Mahdrdjah, and in five minutes dismissed 
without either ears or nose, and died in a few hours. 

19th June——All chance of our departure for Simla post- 
poned for a month at lenst, The old lion has turned sulky, 
and refuses to sign the treaty, wishing to stipulate for all 
sorta of concessions which cannot be granted, and thus refe- 
rence to head quarters is rendered necessary. 

Went out this morning for my usual ride, very much 
disgusted at this delay ; and cordially wishing the Mahéréjeh 
® speedy return to a better humour, and the recovery of his 
nete!l sense. His principal sirdérs are those who, for the 
gratification of their own ambitions projects, exert all thei: 
influence to make him declare himeelf our enemy instead ©: 
oat friend; but though they may prevail apon him for a tim 
to hesitate, Ranjit has too much sense not to. feel that al 
kis power—nay, hie very kingdom itseli—deponds upon hi 
being on good terms with us. 

Found myself on the parade gromnd close under the sal! 
of the sity; a heautifal grese plain, with some fing tre 
sovitere whgut, and » wuall building in a grove of mangoes 
Wilkes Saai8 din. Yo Taspeot bis troops, There- sere sbor 
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four thousand men dispersed about in different parts of the 
field at drill, and a brigade of horee artillery drawn up under 
the walls. Whilst telking to the officers commanding them, 
I was cent for by the Mahéréjah, whom I found sitting in 
the smal! building already mentioned, overlooking the different 
mancuvres of his troops. 

I asked him how many troops he had at present at 
Lahore; he told me about twelve thousand infantry, and two 
thousand cavalry, and added, “yon shall see them all out in 
a day or two.” He asked several questions about our modo of 
paying troops, and mentioned his having been obliged to 
disband some hundreds of men from the regiment« at Peshdwar 
for mutiny. I asked when they had been last paid. “ Kight- 
een months ago, and yet they were discontented.” “ Very 
odd,” I replied. “ What should you do in such a case?” I 
explained that it could not have happened in our service, 
where the men were regularly paid. Hoe replied, ‘‘ So are 
mine, aud more thun that, the rascals have been living on 
plunder for the Jast six months.” I tried in vain to impress 
upon him that I did not see exactly how else they could live. 

20th June.—Several of his European officers came to 
breakfast with us this morning, They do not seem very fond 
of his service, which is not to be wondered at, for they ara 
both badly and irregularly paid, and are treated with little 
respect or confidence. He exacts written agreements from 
them when they join, and some of these are curious documents, 
In one, the individual is bound to marry a native of the 
Punjab; to serve faithfully against all Ranjit’s enemies, who- 
ever they may be; and never to quit his country or his service 
without special leave obtained for that purpose. 

This is one of the many instances in which Ranjit «aori- 
fices his own interests to his unconquerable avarice. With 
the finest material in the world for forming ac army, requir- 
ing nothing bat European officers to make them equal to 
the Company’s, hia love of money opposes an obstacle that 
pubis hes now renderad him unable to overcome. His dis 
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trust and jealousy of Eoropeans is also another reason thas 
his army, with all its advantages over other native troops, 
is not in the state of training its appearance would lead you 
to expect. Ranjit, however, is tov advanced in life, and his 
habits of avarice are grown too strong, to be easily altered, 
and uniess some unforeseen accident occurs, which; by prov- 
ing to him how little his present force is to be depended on 
in cases of emergency, shall induce him to follow a more 
Hberal line of condact, his army will continue as it is, utterly 
useless and inefficient. 

210t June.—The woather intolerably close and oppressive ; 
the rains evidently approaching, which will make our return 
to Simla a more disagreeable, as well as far longer business, 
than our march here, I find sitting for an hour at day- 
break under the great fountain very comfortable, as the 
water is then cool, and i¢ refreshes me ror the whole day. 
The Sikh guard regularly turn ont and present arms in the 
most soldierlike manner the moment I am seated under the 
water, aud there they persist in remaining under arms doring 
the whole time [ am bathing; and considering my dress, or 
rather the absence of it, at the moment, it is a matter of 
considerable difficulty to return the salute with the proper 
degree of dignity. 

The Mahérdjah sent us in the evening a new set of danc- 
ing girls, as they were called, though they turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women I ever saw, and who were 
highly “indignant at being sent away on account of their 
looks, without being permitted to display their talents in 
screaming. 

22nd June— Went to the parade ground soon after aun- 
rise; Ranjit came to meet ns on his elephant about a mile 
from it, and we accompanied him to the tight of his line of 
infantry. It consisted of about twelve thousand men, and 
weached to the sity gates, above two miles. I never saw s0 
 streight <r deantiful.e line with any twopa They ware all 
dressed in white with black cross belts, and either a red or 
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yellow silk tarban; armed with muskets and bayonets of 
excellent manufacture, from Ranjit’s foundry at Lahore. 
Their movements are very steady, but mach too slow, and an 
European light infantry regiment would find little difficulty 
in working round them. This might be easily remedied, by 
having @ proper proportion of active European officers, but 
nothing can be worse than the system now in vogue. The 
commanding officer abuses aud beats the major, the major 
the captains, the captains the subalterns, and so on till there 
is nothing left for the privates to boat bat the drummer boys, 
who catch it accordingly. 

They tell rather an amusing story of some of Ranjit’s crack 
regiments duing one of his actions with Dost Muhammad, 
which will shew how little dependence can be placed on their 
discipline, in a case of emergency. During @ very critical 
period of the action, Ranjit saw an advantageous opening 
for the advance of part of his resorve, which was composed 
of his best regiments, and he accordingly gave the order for 
one of the brigades to come to the support of his advance, 
and to which order the only reply he received was an uni- 
versal shout from the men that drill and manceuvres did very 
well in peace time and on parade, but that they could not 
stand it now when they were really in action, and that they 
must fight their own way, or they would not fight at all. They 
accordingly all broke from their ranks, every man fighting for 
himeelf, and of course in a few minutes were completely routed 
and beaten. 

The reports from different persons on the efficienoy of 
the Sikh army, who have been witnesses to its conduct in 
action, vary so much, that it is difficult to come at the real 
trath ; but from what I have myself witnessed of its discipline 
on parade, I should say that it only requires good officers and 
regular pay to make it a very poworfal and serviceable army. 
The Sikhs sre generally accused of want of conrage, of the 
trath of which accusation I am unable to judge, bat that they 
have feught the Afghéus hand to hand, and beaten them on 
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more than omé occasion, there is no donbt ; what they would 
do against our own Sipéhis must remain a matter of unoer- 
tainty; though 1 canfess I think, if equally well officered and 
led, they wou'd prove efficient troops in every way. 

As they are at present constituted, Ranjit Singh’s own 

opinion of them is the most correct ; though, perhaps, he is 
the only individual in bis domioions who estimates them at 
their real value. He is well aware that the knowledge of 
the fact of his maintaining upwards of twenty thousand regu- 
lar infantry, armed and disciplined like Europeans, has done 
more towards keeping his refractory Sirdérs in order, than 
ibe fear of ten times their number cf irregular forces would 
have done ; and he is also well aware of the moral influence 
he derives from the reputation of being able to bring into 
the field, at a moment’s notice, a body of infantry which, 
compared with those of other native powers, may be called 
highly disciplined and effective, aud while he relies much on 
this influence, he places littie confidence in their actual 
services, 
_ His own individual influence over them is most extraor- 
dinary; and turbulent and discontented as they are by nature, 
hardworked and badly paid, nothing but the awo inspired by 
the master mind, great information, and powerful resources of 
Ranjit Singh, could have enabled him with impunity (imitating 
the example of Nadir Shah after the capture of Dellu) ta 
compel a nuimerous and victorious army, flushed too with 
recent success, to disgorge their hard-won plunder, and 
restore it for his own individual emolument. Such was the 
case, however, after his capture of Multfn, for, on the arrival 
of his army at Lahore after the siege, he issuel a proclama- 
tion, that all the plunder was to become the property of the 
state, and by dint of threats and punishment succedded if 
objaining the restoration of almost every article of value. 

After going down the line of infantry, we crossed the 
syver 3 with Ranjit Singh, in order to inspovt his artillery, 
which we found drain ip On the Spptaite bauk. It Gdniited 
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of = battery of fifty-three horse artillery, nine pounders, 
cast in brass in his own foundry at Lahore, from the patterns 
of those mesented to him by Lord William Bentinck. The 
only discreditable part of his artillery in appearance is the 
harness, Which is patched and shabby, but the horses, though 
small, appear to be active, and in very tolerable condition. 
He is very proud of the efficiency and admirable condition of 
his artillery, and justly so, for no native power has yet possess- 
ed so large and well-disciplined a corps. Rajah Dhidn Singh 
fee's a great interest in all pertaining to this branch of his 
master’s army, and under his active superintendence it 18 
daily improving, and has already become by far the best aud 
most powerful arm of the Sikh nation. 

His regular infantry have beou all raised and driled by 
General Ventura, an Italian officer in his service, and to whom 
this present soldierhke appearance and state of discipline sare 
entirely due. The raising of the regular cavalry was entrusted 
to General Allard, a French officer; but from all I can hear, 
his intentions have been so thwarted, aud his means so limited, 
by the parsimony of the Mahdrijah, that the same success 
has not attended his efforts with the cavalry which General 
Ventura appears to have met with in the infantry. They 
are both invaluable officers to the Maharajah; and he is acting 
contrary to his own best interests by not treating them with 
more liberality and confidence than he is said to do, 

23rd June.—This morning, attor breakfast, took a stroll 
round the gardens for the purpose of selecting a proper spot 
for the interment of our friend the Fagir, and fixed on o small 
circular room on the ground-floor of one of the ‘round towers 
in the garden wall, about twenty feet in dismeter, with a 
brick arched roof and floor. We set the bricklayers to work, 
and in the centre of this room built a smali vault about five 
fest square, with a door just sufficiently large to admit the 
box which contains the Faqir, made of strong planks of wood, 
Bbout two inches thick, with staples and hasps, and a stfong 
padlock ; and then, having prepared bricks and mortar fo 
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wail ap the doorway of the outer room, we sent him word 
that aH was ready, and he promised to make his appearance in 
‘the evening or the following morning. 

24th June-—At sunrise waited on the Mahfréjah, accord- 
ing to appointment, to see the practice of his artillery. There 
were thirteen brass nine pounders on the ground, protected 
by two squadrons of his regalar cavalry, onder the command 
of Réjah Dhiédn Singh, After manoeuvring for about an 
hour, and executing several of the more simple movements 
with cousiderable precision and steadiness, and at a tolerable 
pace, they commenced practising with grape at a curtain, at 
two huudred yards’ distance; the practice would have been 
creditable to any artillery in the world. Aé the first round 
of grape, the curtain was cut clean away, and their shells 
at eight and twelve huodred yards were thrown with a preci- 
sion that is extraordinary, when the short period of time 
since they have known of even the existence of such a thing 
is taken into consideration. I rode up to the curtains with 
Dhidn Singh at the conclusion of the practice, and found them 
almost cut to pieces, The Réjah appeared highly delighted 
at his success, and remarked to Ranjit Singh, that he wished 
Dost Muhammad could have been present, as a witness to his 
proficiency. 

I took the opportunity of looking at the two squadrons 
of General Allard’s cavalry, who were on the ground, They 
were the first of them I had yet met with, and I was much 
disappointed in their appearance. They do not look to advan- 
tage by the side of the infantry. They are men of all ages, 
ill-looking, ill-dressed, and worse mounted, and neither in 
appearance or reality are they to be compared to the infantry 
soldier of the Punjab. One reason for this is, that Ranjft 
personally inspects every recruit for his infantry, whilst the 
cavalry is generally recruited from the followers of the 
_ different Sirdérs, and most of them owe their appointments 

to favour and interest, more than to their fitness and cape 
bility. _ 
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23th June—We were al] disturbéd before sunrise this 
morning by a tremendous cannonade, and found, upon inquiry, 
that Kharak Singh, the heir apparent, had arrived from 
Peshéwar in the course of the night, and that to do him 
hononr, all the heavy guns on the c ty walls, as well as the whole 
park of artillery, had been fired by the Mahdréjah’s orders— 
a compliment which he seldom, if ever, causes to be paid to 
himself, 

26th June—This morning, at sunrise, ordered our ele- 
phants, and went out to try and relieve the monotony of our 
life by a few hours’ shooting. Proceeded straight to a ramné 
or preserve, of the Mahfréjah’s, which we supposed to abound 
in wild hog, hares, and black partridges. The Sikhs, in 
contradiction to the religious tenets of most of the other 
castes in India, are very fond oi pork, and Ranjit cultivates 
grain and sugar-cane round this preserve for the wild hog 
who frequent it to feed upon. Beef is as much a forbidden 
food in the Punjab as pork is in Hindustdén to the natives; 
and to killa cow across the Sutlej] would subject the perpe- 
trator of the deed to almost certain death. We found a con- 
siderable quantity of wild hog, and a few black partridges, 
in the ramné, and had altogether two hours’ very tolerable 
shooting. 

The Mahéréjah met our servants returning home with 
the prodace of their sport, and after examining most criti- 
cally every pig, he counted the number of balls each had 
received, and when he found one killed by’s single shot, asked 
who killed it, and said, “ that was a good shot;” whilst to some 
who had been a good deal mangled, he remarked, “ Bad that, 
very bad.” He gave each of the servants ten rupees, and 
dismissed them with a civil message to us, to go and shoot 
there whenever we pleased. 

I received a note from Sher Singh in the evening, request- 
ing me to ask the Mahérdjah to allow him to accompany me 
the next time I went there, with a warning that, on 
no acconnt, was I $o let Ranjit know that I bad had any com 
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wonication with him. 1 sent s civil answer, to the effect 
thas I could not trespass so far on the Mahd&réjah’s kindness 
as to presume to ask leave for any one to shoos on ground he, 
preserved for his own amusement, and to which I was only 
admitted as a particular favour, much Jess, one of his own 
court and family; but that I should be happy to make a party 
with him to look for sport in any other direction. His reply 
was civil and gentlemanlike, saying that I was right, and 
that as we should probably meet in the morning, we could 
then make arraugoments for a shooting expedition to a jungle 
at a fow miles’ distance. 

This morning was fixed upon for the interment of our 
friend the Faqir, who had arrived the evening before, and 
having undefgone the necessary purgation, both of body and 
mind, professed himself eager for the moment when he hoped 
to convince us he was no impostor. I went to see him at 
sunrise, and found him sitting on the bare floor praying, and 
evidently wore nervous and frightened than he was at all 
inclined to acknowledge, and by no means so confident as he had 
hitherto been; he however insisted that at twelve o’clock— 
the hour originally settled—he would be ready, and, in 
short, seemed determined to keep up the farce to tho last 
moment, 

At the appointed hour we accordingly all assembled, and 
found a crowd of priests and Garis collected at the spot, to 
Witneas the interment of the holy man. His courage had 
much evaporated since the morning, and he commenced the 
interview by saying that we had premised him no reward. 
We told him that we feared a man of his sanctity wouid 
have been offended at any such offer, but as it was not 60, 
we would agree to give him fifteen hundred rupees if he came 
oué alive at the end of a week, and that we were also em- 
powered to promise him a jagir of two thousand rupees yearly, 

“on the part of Ranjit Singh. 

He then requested to know what precautions we meant 

40 take 40 prevent his being disturbed, and to keep sway all 
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chance of communication from without. We produced two 
padlocks for his box, and two more for the door of the inner 
vault, one key of each of which we told him should be given to 
auy one he might appoint to receive it, and the others we should 
keep ourselves; that all the locks should be sealed with our 
own seals; that the entrance to the onter room in which the 
vault was buili should be walled up; that sentries from our 
own troops should be posted night and day round the tower, 
and that if at the end of the period specified—one week—he 
was alive to claim them, the money and the villages should 
both be made over to him. He was evidently frightened, 
and made objections to arrangements that he himself had 
proposed the day before, and insisted that he must have a 
duplicate key to each lock, which he must leave in charge 
of his own people; that the seals should be only placed 
upon a particular part of each lock, which he pointed out, 
and where they would have been perfectly useless, and also 
insisted upon no Musalmdn sentries being placed near the 
spot. 

After an hour’s wrangle, he professing himself ready 
te fulfil his engagement on these conditions, and we firm in 
our resolution not to be humbugged, we rose to go away. 
He immediately broke out into the most violent abuse against 
all Englishmen generally, and ourselves individually, who, 
he said, had come all the way to Lahore on purpose to endea- 
vour to lower him in the opinion of his own people, and to 
make them believe he was an impostor. “ But,” he added, 
“you will not succeed; my sanctity is too firmly established 
to be called in question by you who believe in nothing, and 
are farangis and heretics.” In vain we assured him that 
the whole business had originated in a volunteer on his part 
to perform what we had all along felt convinced was impossi- 
ble, but that we were still open to conviction, and that if we 
were allowed to witness what he stated so many other persons 
had done, we were willing to give our testimony to the fact, 
bat before doing so, that conviction must be firm and com- 
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plete. He however continued very violent and abusive, and, 
after a short time spent in trying to soothe him, we left him, 
with no doubt on our minds of his being an impostor, In 
the course of the evening he sent me a message by one of 
the Mahér4jah’s Sirdars, to say that Ranjit Singh waa very 
angry with him, and that unless he could succeed in convine- 
ing us, he should mow lose all the credit he had formerly 
gained, and should be looked upon by his own countrymen 
and brother priests as an impostor,—and that rather than 
this should occur, he would agree to the proposed terms, 
though he felt sure that our abject was only to destroy 
him, and that we knew very well that he never would come 
out alive, 

I told him, in reply, that I was as certain as himeelf 
of the latter fact, and that though there were no coroner's 
inquests in the Punjab, I had still a strong objection to having 
his death laid at my door; and that, as he himself now allowed 
the danger of the attempt, I must decline having anything 
moro to do with it. 

28th June —Took my usual ride this morning to the parade 
ground, and found Ranjit Singh inspecting a brigade of 
infantry and some guns. It is called Hira Singh’s brigade, 
but the youngster is much too idle ever to assume the command 
himself. 

Reports had been received the day before from Hert, 
of Mr. McNeil’s having left the Persian camp, and (though 
the fortress still held ont) that twelve thousand Russians 
were on their march to assist at its reduction. Ranjit Singh 
was very much excited, and could talk of nothiug else. 
“What number of troops does the Emperor of Russia keep 
in pay?” “Are they good soldiers?” ‘‘Can the English 
beat them?” “Can the Sipaéhis beat them?” é&c., &co. I told 
him that the French had often beaten them, and that we had 
beaten the French qnite as often. ‘If they wished to invade 
India, what number of men could they bring across the 
Indus?” ‘ Fifty thousand would be the smallest namber 
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they would attempt an advance with, and probably one handred 
thousand would be sent.” “What should you do if they wore 
actually to attempt an invasion?” ‘Join your highness with 
thirty thousand British troops, which, with seventy thousand 
of your Sikhs, would be quite sufficient to drive them back 
again.” “ Wéh, wéh, so we will.” “ Do you wish them to come ?” 
‘OF course I do; it would be bard tamdshd,” (great fun.) 
“So do 1,” he replied, “ I am sure we could beat them. Have 
they mach money ?” “ No; very little.” ‘“ Then there would 
be nothing but fighting; no plunder?” “Certainly uot.” 
He looked very sulky fora fow moments, and then giving a 
deep sigh, said, “ l’erhaps it wil] be better if they do not come, 
after all ;” and his anxiety for the advance of the Russians 
appeared to have diminished considerably. 1 asked him, 
among other questions, whether he ever worked his troops 
in large bodies, cavalry aud infautry together, and whether 
they were taught anything of light infantry movements, 
He told me, that since the period of Sir Henry Fane’s visit 
to him, he had constantly had his infantry drilled as light 
infantry, and that I should see them out in a day or two. 

29:h June.—We received a visit from tie oll Fagir Azfz-nd- 
din this morning, who gladdened our hearts by informing us that 
we might commence our preparations for a return to Simla, as 
the Mahérdjah had at last made up his mind to put his name 
to the treaty without any further delay. Sent off my horses 
in the evening to be laid at intervals on the road, as the 
whole country is under water, and it is ve y doubtful whether 
we shall be able to carry our tents, and therefure marching 
would be out of the question; but I hope, in spite of weather, 
and bad, or rather no roads, by the aid of plenty of horses, 
to be able to reach Simla in three days. Seut a Shutar sawér 
(camel-rider) off with an express to Simla, to say that our busi- 
ness Was coming to a conclusion, and that we hoped on the 
following morning to see the Mahéréjah, and induce him to 
fix an early day for our audience of leave. Tho rains having 
set in, have brought out all the mnsquitoes and reptiles that 
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-ewarm in the gardens; and what with the buzzing and sting- 
ing of the former, and the dread of finding one of the latter 
in one’s bed, it is by no means a pleasant residence. Captain 
Stuart of the escort killed two large cobra capellas this 
morning in his room, and two of the SipShis were found 
dead, having been bitten by a snake whilst asleep. They 
brought the snake to me alive, it having been caught by 
one of the poor fellow’s comrades: it was a small dark-green 
one, about cighteen inches in length, and not so thick as my 
little finger. They both appeared to have died instantaneous- 
ly, and without even awaking. The only wound was a small 
puncture on the sole of the foot. 

30th June—Was awakened this morning, at- three 
o’clock, by the return of the Shutar sawér we had dispatched 
the evening before ; he came back covered with blood, and 
stripped to the skin, with the aceount of his having been 
attacked abont seven miles from Lahore by a band of Akélis. 
They had cut off one of his fingers, taken his camel, carbine, 
and pistols, all his clothes and his dispatches, and then told 
him he might return as fast as he pleased. 

Sent him off to the Mahérdéjah to make his complaint 
to him; he returned in the course of the afternoon, having 
received one hundred rupees for his camel, another hundred 
for his arms and clothes, and fifty for his finger, and upon 
the whole seeming very well satisfied. Ranjit has sent some 
of his cavalry after the Akélis, and if he catches any of them 
they will lose one, if not both of their arms, or perhaps a 
leg instead. His executions are very prompt and simple, 
and follow quickly on the sentence: one blow of an axe, and 
then some boiling oi! to immerse the stump in, and stop all 
effusion of blood, is all the machinery he requires for his 
courts of justice. He is himself accuser, judge, and jury ; 
and five minutes is about the duration of the longest trial at 
Lahore. 

At six o’olock mounted our elephants and proceeded to 
a jaugle a few miles off, where I had promised to mest Sher 
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Singh and have a few hours’ wild hog and deer shooting. 
Found him waiting our arrival with an immense establish- 
ment of elephants, and we fell in with a great many 
wild hogs, some deer, and a few black partridges and 
hares. The Sikhs have a curious way of catching the 
wild hog, which I never saw practised in any other part of 
India. They make a kind of snare of strong withies, and 
setting them in runs of the hogs, generally succeed in catching 
the finest boars, who, wheu once disturbed, rush blindly on, 
till brought up by these snares, when a man gues up, and 
generally at a single blow of his sword puts an end to them. 
We caught five and twenty in this manner in the course 
of a few hours. On our arrival at home, found that yester- 
day’s good intelligence was correct, and that we might really 
hope to be able to set off for Sila in the course of a week. 

Ist July.—Proceeded as u‘ual to the parade ground, and, 
as usual, found the Mahdrajah inspecting a brigade of infan- 
try, cavalry, and horse artillery; they were under the com- 
mand of Sirdér Gulab Singh, one of his best and most intelli- 
gent native officers, and wont through a common field-day 
with great readiness aud precision. Ranjit Siugh was most 
particular in his inquiries as to whether his system of tacties 
was the samo as ours, and repoatedly begged I would point ont 
anything I observel that was different from our own drill. 
I mentioned to him the on!y mistakes that came to my notice ; 
—one, the system of making his skirmishers fire together in 
volleys by word of command. He replied that it enabled 
them to fire more regularly. J explained to him that wo 
considered the object of all skirmixhing defeated by it, and 
that each man shonld fire individually, as scon as he had 
taken his aim, and felt certain of his mark, without waiting 
for his comrades. He considered for a few minutes, and 
then said, “I think it would be better and I will try it;” 
and the next moroing I saw his light infantry practising 
individual firing, and skirmishing a3 well as any Company’s 
regiment could have done. There was only one other mistake 
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which I pointed ont to him, and suggested that the cavalry 
protecting his guns should be on the flanks and not in the 
rear. He saw the propriety of this at once, and the order 
for the change was given on the spot. 

He was in high good humonr, and talked of our approach 
ing departure from his court, and asked how I meant to travel 
on my return, now that the rainy season had commenced. 
1 told him that marching was out of the question, and travell- 
ing in a palanquin nearly as difficult ; but that I should try 
to ride as far as I could, and hoped by that means to reach 
Ludhidna in the course of four and twenty hours; and that 
from thence, once in our own territories, I] should find no 
diffculty iu getting to Simla. He offered his carriage, and 
said he would order his different Sirdérs to provide relays 
of horses the whole way to Ludhiana if I liked. I could not 
well refuse, so made the best of it, and expressed the greatest 
gratitude for his consideration and kindness; though judging 
from the appearance of the carriage, {an enormous old 
English family state coach, I felt little hope of its not falling 
to pieces the first stage, to say nothing of the harness, to 
repair which it was generally found necessary to stop several 
times even in the short distance between the city and our 
camp, The only horses, too, I shall have to depend upon 
will be those of his artillery, and they are not the quietest 
race of creatures in the world; but anything is better than 
travelling three hundred miles in a palanquin, even over 
the best of roads, and in the finest weather; but now, 
with the country all under water, if we got on at all, 
it would be hopeless expecting to reach Ludhiéna under 
a week by that mode of conveyance; so Mackerson and my- 
self have made up our minds to make the experiment of 
posting in the Punjab, which, if it has nothing else, will at 
all events have the advantage of novelty to recommend it. 

2nd July.—Started before sunrise this morning to pay 
a visit to Shéhdaré, and see the celebrated mausoleum of 
JahSngir. It is a magnificent building, enclosed with a wall of 
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some height, and occupying a apace of about six hundred yards 
square; the tomb is kept in excellent repair, and though far 
inferior to the T4j at Agra, is well worth the gallop of a few 
miles from Lahore to see. On my return home, I met the 
Mohérdjah taking his usual ride. He was very inquisitive as 
te where I had been, and I never saw him in so good a 
humonr or such high spirits. After a good deal of gossip 
apon various subjects, he said, “ You have never been at one of 
my drinking parties; it is bad work drinking now the weather 
is so hot; but as soon as we have a good rainy day, we will 
have one.” I sincerely trust it will not rain at all during 
our stay, for, from all accounts, nothing can be such a 
nuisance as one of thesy parties. His wine is extracted from 
raisins, with a quantity of pearls ground to powder, and 
mixed with it, for no other reason (that I can hesr) than to 
add to the expense of it. It is made for himself alone, and 
though he sometimes gives a few bottles to some of his 
favourite chiefs, it is very difficult to be procured, even at 
the enormons price of one gold mohr for a small bottle. It 
is as strong as aquafortis, and as at his parties he always 
helps you himself, i¢ is no easy matter to avoid excesa. He 
generally, on these occasions, has two or three Hebes in the 
shape of the prettiest of his Kashmirian girls to attend upon 
himself and guests, and gives way to every species of licen- 
tious debauchery. He fell vio'ently in love with one of these 
fair cupbearers about two years ago, and actually married 
her, after parading her on a pillion before himself on horse- 
back, through the camp and city, for two or three days, to the. 
great disgust of all his people. The only food allowed you 
at these drinking bonts are fat quails stuffed with all sorts 
of spices, and the only thing to allay your thirst, naturally 
consequent upon eating such heating food, is this abominable 
liquid fire. Ranjit himself laughs at our wines, and says that 
he drinks for excitement, and that the sooner that object 
is attained the better. Of all the wines we brought with us 
as a present to him from the Governor General, consisting 
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“of port, claret, hock, champagne, &., the whiskey was the 
ouly thing he liked. During these potations he generally 
orders the attendance of all his dancing girls, whom he forces 
to drink his wine, and when he thinks them sufficiently excited, 
uses all his power to set them by the ears, the result of which 
is a general action, in the course of which they tear one 
another almost to pieces. They pull one another’s nose and 
earrings by main force, and sometimes even more serious 
accidents ocour; Ranjit sitting by encouraging them with 
the greatest delight, and exclaiming to his guests, “ Baré 
tamdshd, bard tamdsht,” (great fun.) 

He told me that he had fixed on the 12th as the day 
on which he would receive the mission, to give them their 
dresses of honour and their audience of leave, and promised 
that we should then see the celebrated diamond—the mountain 
of light, and a nearly as celebrated topaz, and his other 
‘jewels, Kharak Singh, his son and heir, was with him this 
morning. He is the worst looking of the Sikhs I have 
yet seen, and if report speaks true, is little better than an 
imbecile; but of this 1 had no opportunity of personally judg- 
ing, it being the only time I ever saw him, and our conversa- 
tion consisting merely of a few commonplace questions and 
answers. His manners, however, appear to be awkward and 
unconciliatory, and he is but little liked or respected in the 
Punjab. 

Srd, 4th, Sth, and 6th July.—The rain so violent and 
unceasing as to render it impossible to go out. By great 
good fortnne, Ranjit Singh’s medical advisers would not 
allow him to have his promised drinking party, so we escaped 
that horrible nuisance, though much against the Mahérdjah’s 
inclination, who even hinted at the propriety of our postponing 
our departure for a few days, with the hope that he should 
become sufficiently strong to indulge again in his customary 
@ebauchery. But against this we all strongly remonstrated, 
and with some diffioulty succeeded in making him adhere to 
the day originally appointed for our departare. 
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* S& July-——The rain continued all yesterday, and I was 
fereed to send an apology for not having gone according to 
promise to meet the Mah4réjah. It however held ap for some 
hours thia morning, and soon after sunrise I fouad him riding 
on horseback with young Hira Singh, in the neighboarhood 
of our tents. He was in a most facetious humour, which 
rather surprised me, as reports had been received over-night 
from Peshéwar, by no means favourable to the success of 
his arms in that quarter. His old enemy, Dost Muhammad 
Khan, with his Afghéns, had attacked and utterly defeated 
a large body of the Sikh army under one of Ranjit’s favourite 
generals, and had killed and taken prisoners upwards of five 
hundred of them. The Mahérajah seemed to bear the reverse 
with great equanimity, and, in answer to some questions I 
ventured to put to him on the subject, said that a trifling defoat 
now and then was useful, as it tanght both men and officers 
caution. He asked many questions abont the proficiency and 
courage, as soldiers, of the different castes of natives of Hin- 
dustén, and remarked, that he considered the Sikhs the 
bravest nation of the east, adding, “ Do you not think 1 am 
right ?” “Hardly; if they are as bravo a nation as you 
represent them to be, how happens it that yoaor highness at 
the commencement of your carcer found so little difficulty 
in conquering all tke other Sikh chiefs, and reducing them 
with few superior forces to such abject obedionce as you did ?” 
“Ah! that was my destiny; it was written on my forehead, 
and must have come to pass. My disciplined troops, too,” 
he added, ‘‘ gave me an immense superiority over all cotempo- 
raries.” Here I could only bow and laugh; for at the time 
he had not twelve hundred men he could depend on, and they 
the most irregular and undisciplined in the Punjab. “ Do 
you find more difficulty in keeping up the discipline of yonr 
European regiments in this country than in England ?” 
** Oar discipline is always the same wherever we may be: and 
with good officers, change of conntry or climate shou'd make 
mo difference in the discipiine or efficiency of an army.” 
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“True; I get on very well with all mine; bat thére is one 
regiment I cannot manage,” he added, with a Isugh; “ they 
give me more troable than all the rest of my army put 
together, and those are the Amazons. How do you manage 
them at home?” ‘We have nothiug of the sort with us.” 
“I hope Lord Auckland will think them in good order, and 
I trust he will like to sea them.” ‘No doubt.” “I have 
got some beautiful recruits from Kashmir on their road, and 
I will have it perfect before his visit; but they are very 
dificult to manage.” “ Perhaps if your highness would allow 
me to take with me to Simla the non-commissioned officers 
of the corps and the new recruits which you expect, by the 
time Lord Auckland goes to visit yon I might be able to drill 
them into something like order.” “Should you like to take 
them with you?” “Very much.” “No; I can’t do that; I 
have not seen them myself yet.” ‘ Your highness will find 
«f they remain here that they will be corrupted by commuani- 
cation with the rest of the corps, and you may rely upon it, 
the best plan will be to make them over to me.” “Do you 
think so? Well, I will think abont it. Is Lord Auckland 
married?” “No.” “What! has he no wives at all?” 
“None.” ‘“ Why don’t he marry?” “1 don’t know.” 
“ Why don’t you marry ?” “I can’t afford it.” “Why not? 
Are English wives very expensive?” “Yes; very.” “I 
wanted one myself some time ago, and wrote to the govern. 
ment about it, but they did not send me one.” “It would 
be difficult to find one in this country that would suit your 
highness.” “ Are there any in England?” “Plenty.” “Ah I 
1 often wish for one.” I recommended him to send young 
Hira Singh to England to look oué for one for him, bat ke 
did not at all seem to hke to trust him on such a mission; 
though, if report speaks true, heis frequently hi¢ companion 
in his licentious orgies even in the zenana, and some months 
ago le succeeded in abducting one of its favourite inmates; 
but Ranjit either did not know it, or at all events pretended 
ut to-do ao, for he took no notice of it, though af the time 
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it: created a great deal of diegast among his people, and 
coeasioned a quarrel between Hira Singh and his father. 

9th July,Heavy end continued rain—impossible to go 
out, and the heat stifling and insnfferable. If this weather 
lasts another week, Heaven knows when the escort and our 
baggage will be ab'e to move. The tents are so heavy from 
the wet that it will be impossible to move them, even with 
double the allowance of elephants; and that part of our 
expedition which must be performed in palanquins will be 
dreadful work; the Sutlej, too, and the Ravi are said as it is 
to be impassable at present, from the tremendous current 
coming down from the hills. In short, everything seems to 
conspire against oar comforts. 

10th July.—The Weather is clearing up, and we have 
some hope that if it remains as mild as it now is for eight-and- 
forty hours, we may be able to send off some of our people 
to-morrow. Ranjit Singh sent word that he had ordered ° 
relays of horses for us for five stages, and that from thence 
his chiefs would find some means of forwarding us to Ludhiéna. 

11th July—Rain again heavy and unceasing; half onr 
servants and palanquins, &c., were sent off yesterday, so that 
we must go to-morrow, whatever the state of the weather 
may be. 

13th Fuly.—Soon after sunrise, Sirdér Ajit Singh arrived 
in camp to conduct us to the city where the Mahdrajah held 
a public durbér in his palace, for the purpose of investing 
us with the usual dresses of honour, aud giving us leave to 
depart from his court, We found him sitting with most of 
his chiefs around him, in a small marble hall ia the garden 
of his palace, and after half an hour’s gossip on varions sub- 
jects, I put him in mind of his promise to shew me the Koh- 
i-nir, which he immediately sent for. It certainly is @ most 
magnificent diamond, about an inch and 4 half in length, 
and upwards of an inch in width, and stands out from the 
setting, about half an inch: it is in the shape of an ogg, end 
is wet in # bracelet between two very handsome diamonds 
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of about half its size, I¢ is valued at three millions: sterling,. 
is very brilliant, and without a flaw of any kind. Ranjit” 
was anxious to know what it would’ be valued at in England, 
and whother we had evor seen so fine a one, &co. His string 
of pearls was, I think, if possible, even handsomer than the 
diamond ; they are aboot three hundred in number, and literal- 
ly the size of small marbles, all picked pearls and round, 
and perfect both in shape and colour. The presents from the 
Mahfréjah to the officers of the mission were then produced, 
and delivered with his own hands; mine consisted of a string 
of pearls, a chelink of diamonds, six pair of shawls, and 
several pieces of gold embroidered silk, a pair of diamond 
armlets, a sword, and horse, with gold and velvet housings 
and accoutrements; the others iu the same proportion. To 
the men of the escort he gave 1200 rupees, and the same to 
oar servants.” Ranjit then embraced us all, and wishing us 
eal] sorts of health and prosperity, retired to his palace. 
Immediately after breakfast, Captain Mackison and myself 
commenced onr journey to Tuudhidna. The sight of the 
carriage and horses at once convinced us that we must be 
in the possession of more than common good-fortune, if we 
succecded in getting safe even to the end of the first stage; 
but there was nothing left for us bat to take our chance. 
The old coach looked so rickety, and the horses so little 
inclined to do their work, that it appeared almost hopeless; 
however, after a considerable deal of plunging, and having 
to repair the ropes which composed the harness, we managed 
to make a start. Four extra horses accompanied us in case 
of accidents; and it proved lucky that we had this resource, 
for before we had got half way, our first team was completely 
knocked up, and we were six hours doing the first ten miles, 
The whole country was under water, and in some places it 
was over the axletrees of the wheels. Both doors of the 
carriage parted company with us, being broken clean off the 
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hinges. However, wo did arrive at our firat stage, and, to 
oar great delight, found there a very good English britsska, 
belonging to Sher Singh, which took as the next fifteen 
miles. to Amritsar, in two hours’ time. Hvre we had another 
set of horses, and by e even o'clock at night found ourseives 
on the banks of the Ravi, having completed about fifty miles of 
onr journey. We crossed the Révi in an open boat, and as 
the current was tremendously strong, and the boat much 
overladen, (having about thirty of Ranjit’s cavalry on board 
With o8 as an escort,) it was a very nervous operation; but by 
going with the stream, we managed to reach the opposite 
bank without accident. though we were carried some miles 
below the usual landing-place. We reached Ludhiéna the 
following morning at daybreak, and after breakfast | started 
for Simia, where [ arrived in tho course vf tho next forty: 
eight houre without difficulty. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The object of the Governor Guneral’s mission to Lahore 
having been accomplished, and the concurrence, aad, if 
necessary, the co-operation. of Ranjit Singh in the restoration 
of Shéh Shnujé secured, Mr. McNaghten repaired to Ludhiéna, 
for the purpose of submitting to the Shéh the treaties that 
had been concluded, and announcing to him the approaching 
change in his fortunes. The envoys seem to have been much 
struck with the majestic appearance of the old p etender, 
especially with the flowing honoura of a black beard descend- 
ing to his waist, always the most cherished appendage of 
oriental dignity. He had lived for twenty years in undis- 
turbed seclusion, if not ‘‘ the world forgetting,” certainly “ by 
the world forgot,” consoling himself for the loss of his king- 
dom in a domestic circle of six hundred wives, but always 
“sighing his eoul” towards the mountains and valleys of 
Afghdnictén, and patiently awaiting the Asmat, or fate, 
which was to restore him to his throne. The preparations 
thenceforward went rapidly on. The contingent raised by 
the Shah was united (more for form than use) to the British 
force, and in three months the expedition began its opera- 
tions. A meeting had meanwhile been arranged between 
the Governor General and Ranjit, which took place on the 
80th November, at Firozpur. Notwithstanding the enfee- 
bled state of the Mahéraéjah’s health, who had been recently 
attacked with a severe and dangerous illness, he displayed 
his wonted spirit and intelligence upon this occasion; the 
interview was accompanied with all those varied and picture- 
sque exhibitions of military pomp and courtly splendour 
which never fail to excite and gratify European curiosity, 
whilat on the display of the Governor General, and she 
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honours paid to him, the mind of an Englishman rests with 
peculiar complacency, a3 a manifestation and acknowledgment 
of oar national grandeur and power. Of all haman conditions, 
perhaps the most brilliant, and at the same time the most 
anamolous, is that of Governor General of British India, A 
private English gentleman, and the servant of a joiut-stook 
company, during the brief period of his government he is 
the depated sovereign of the greatest empire in the world; 
the ruler of a hundred millions of men; while dependent 
kings and princes bow down to him with deforential awe and 
submission. There is nothing in history analogous to his 
position, except perhaps that of the early Roman omperors, 
while they were still only the first citizens of the state, in- 
vested with the manifold attributes of republican authority, 
claiming no social, while possessing every political pre-eminenre 
over their fellow-countrymen. Nor woald it be easy to devise 
any other system so well adapted to tho end of governing 
a people widely differing in race, language, aud religion; 
cemented by no common ties, and only resembling each other 
in the pride and the prejudices which obstruct the diffusion of 
that civilization which it is the object of Great Britain to 
bestow as a compensation for the liberty of which she has depri- 
ved them. A field of boundless extent is open to the moat ex- 
alted ambition, and a rich harvest of improvement to be rea- 
ped by the moralist, the philosopher, and the statesman. 
While the groat principles of administration are too accurately 
defined to leave room for caprice or uncertainty in their gene- 
ral application, a wholesome severity of regulation circum- 
scribes the power of rulers for all purposes of exaction or 
oppression, but leaves it unfettered for the discharge of the 
high fonctions of government, which they may exercise with 
scarcely any limit or hindrance, upon their own personal 
responsibility. Generally men of tried honour and capacity, 
they carry out to India the sound and well-regulated principles, 
the love of order and of freedom, the love of justice and 
humanity, in which British statosmon are educated; and 
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while their reign lasts too short = tine to allow of any 
relaxation in the energy of their zeal, or of that supineneus 
which is apt to attend the satiety of long-enjoyed power, 
every incentive that can stimulate the exertions of a geue- 
rous mind urgea each successive governor to mark his 
administration by some signal benefit conferred upon the 
people committed to his charge. This was the spirit which 
ahimated both the late and the present Governors, Lord 
William Bentinck, and Lord Auckland. Resembling each 
other in the unostentatious simplicity of their personal 
tastos and habits, and those sterling qualities of mind and 
character, which inspire attachment and command respect, 
they both devoted (the latter continues to devote) their 
unwearied energies to the discharge of their high functions ; 
nor did the former scruple to risk the sacrifice of his popu- 
larity with the army he commanded, in obedience to a bard 
necessity which the supreme authority imposed upon him. 

In the champ de drup d'or of Firozpur, Lord Auckland 
appeared with the imposing magnificence of an Indian 
potentdte; and though the uniforms of the vice-regal staff 
were eclipsed by the jewels and chain armour of the Sikh 
Sirdérs, the Governor General, with his immense retinue and 
his escort of fifteen thousand men, was quite a match for the 
monarch of the Panjub. Besides the ceremonious interchange 
of visits, the principal objects of attraction appear to have 
been the splendid illaminations of the great mosque and 
city of Firozpur, and the military manoeuvres of the troops 
of both nations, in which none made so superb a display as 
the body-guards of Ranjit. They wore formed in a Jane 
throngh which the Governor General and his court had to 
pass, one troop dressed in yellow satin, with gold scarfs and 
shawls, the other in cloth of gold, scarlet, purple, or yellow; 
their arms all of gold; they had long beards down to their 
waists ; and their heads were enveloped in a drapery of silver 
or gold tissue, which was brought over their beards to protect 
them from the dust. 
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The friendly disposition of Ranjit to the English wil; 
be shown by the following extract of a letter from Mr, Oaborne, 
written daring the Guvernor General’s visit to the M abéréjah, 
-ia December 1838. 


Gov. Gen.'s Camp, 
Lahore. Srd January, 1889. 

We leavo this to-morrow on our return to our own coun: 
tries, We took-leave of Ranjit Singh yesterday. Ho has been 
very ill, bat is better. I6 was thonght a3 one time that ho 
would have died; and thoagh better, ho cannot last much 
longer. We ara going from here to Delhi, and expect to be 
at Simla about March. Onr army of the Indus is progressing 
on its way to Afyhdni-tan. Toe sights and shows during 
our stay here were very splendid, but there were too many 
of them. Ranjit has entertained us most handsome'y, No 
one in tho camp is allowed to purchase a single thing, and a 
list is sent round once a week in which yon put down whut 
you requre, aad it is furnished at his expense. [t costs 
him tweaty-five thon anl ravees a day; and as it will havo 
been moro than a mont’: wien wo tu-cro3s the Satlej, it will 
have been an oxponsive business to him. Among other 
proofs of his frienlthiv, he too'’s ns one evening to see his 
fa nous fort of Govindg sri at Amritsar; we expected more'y 
to be allowed §> fouls as it from tho oatsida, a3 no Earopoan, 
and but vory few of his prousipal chiefs havo over been a'lowed 
to eutor it. Bas to our su-priso, after going round it, on 
reaching tho last gsto, h» ordered it to bo opened, and to the 
astonishment of all his own psonle, took us over the whole 
of it, and shewod u3 the bai ding which contains his treasure 
chests, abont twelve millions in gold. He gave me some 
magnificent presents when I came away; but | am allowed 
to keep nothing but the decoration of the military order of 
the “ Ranjis Star of the Punjab,” of which order he made 
me a knight, and invested mo himself. 1¢ is a diamond and 
“enamelled star, with his picture in the contre. He gave me 
also a suit of armour, sword, and matchlocks, bow and arrows, 
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wil ibldad With gold, bat they-are gives ap to tha Gutlipeny. 
Nothing bould exceed his liberality and friendship diriug 
the whole of the Governor General's visit. I will write agein 
from Delhi. I fear I shall soon have to tell you of the oid 
man’s death, 


The apprehensions excited by the altered appearance of 
the Mahéréjah were speedily justified by the event. The 
frightful excesses in which he had so long indulged had at 
length completely destroyed his constitution, and in the 
beginning of July, 1889, it became evident to all his court 
that his dissolution coald not long be delayed. But so deep 
and sincere were the feelings of respect and attachment 
with which he was universally regarded, that to the last 
the most implicit obedience was paid to his commands, and 
(when he could no longer speak) to the signs by which 
his will was expressed, Early in July, he ordered that his 
son, Kharak Singh, should hold durbér, and decide cases, 
and the prime minister, Dhién Singh, was directed, in con- 
junction with Kharak, to regulate the affairs of the state. 
Upon the representation of Fagir Aziz-ud-din, (who seems 
of all his ministers to have had the greatest influence with 
Ranjit,) a title of “ Vazdrat” was granted to Dhién Singh, 
of which all the officers of the state were apprised—the title 
bestowed on him was, “the second person in the greet 
dominions, the hearty well-wisher of the great prosperity, 
the principal minister, the chief vazir, and the omnipotent 
manager, Réjah Dhién Singh Bab4dor.” 

On the night of the 20th July, the illness of the Mahé- 
jéh increased, to the great distress of his ministers and 
immediate attendants. They all resolved, in consequence 
of his hopeless condition, that the heir-apparent, Kharak, 
should be proclaimed ruler, and Dhidn Siagh, vasfr, on the 
following day; and socordingly the next morning, Kharak 
Giagh and Dhiéa Singh went to perade, took Nasars from 
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the, offcers and sommandante of troops, aud protlained that 
the Mahéréjeh had raised Kharak to the Gaddf, and named 
Dhidn his vasir. On the 28nd, the Mahfréjah was attacked 
by a violent fever, but recovering a little in the afternoon, 
in the presence of his ministers, he signified his pleasure 
that Kharak and Dhién shonld conduct the affairs of the 
state. On the 2drd, he was so much worse that he appeared 
to be breathing his last, and he was laid apon the floor, 
which, accordiag to the Hindus and Sikhs, is the proper 
place to die upon. He lingered, however, till the 27th, om 
which day he breathed hia last, having suuk under a 
gradual decay of the system, exhibiting itself in total loss 
of the powers of speech and of motion in the lower limbs, bat 
retaining his mental faculties unimpaired to the last. Ac 
cording to the arrangements he had made, his son Kharak 
Singh succeeded quietly, and without the slightest opposi- 
tion, te the throne. 


Ewtract of a letter from the Hon. W. Osporns, with an aecount 
of the FUNERAL OBSEQUIES of Ransit Sixau. : 


Simla, July 12th, 1989. 


Ranjit Singh is dead, poor fellow! and died as like the 
eld Lion as he had lived. He preserved his senses to the 
last, and was (which is unusual with native princes) obeyed 
to the last by all his chiefs, though he tried them high, as 
you will think, when I tell you that two hours before he 
died he sent for all his jewels, and gave the famous diamond, 
called the “ Mountain of Light,” said to bo the largest in the 
world, toa Hindu temple, bis celebrated string of pearls to 
another, and his favourite fine horses, with all their jewelled 
trappings, worth £300,000, to a third. 

His four wives, al] very handsome, burnt themselves 
with his body, as did five of his Kashmirian slave girls, one 
of wham, wh. was called the Lotus, qr Lily,-I oftes-saw 
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leat your in-my -first visit to Lahore. Everything: wae doue 
"to: prevent it, bat in vain. They were guaranteed in theit 
rauk and in all their possessions, bat they insisted upon it; 
and the account from the European officers who were present 
describes it as the most horrible sight. The fuur wives 
scated themselves on the pile with Ranjit Sing'’s heal avon 
their Jans; and his principal wife dosired Kaarak Singh, 
Ranjit’s son and heir, an] Daldn Singh, tho late prime 
minister, to come to her upon the pi’o, snd mde the former 
take the Mahdrdéjah’s dead hand in his ovn, aul swear to 
protect aud favour Dhiéu Singa ns Ranjit Sings hal doas; 
and she made the latter swear to bar tig sana tras a'ezianze 
to the son which he had iuthfully boruo tu his father, 
She then set fire to the pile wita her own hands, 
and they are dead—nino living bongs having perished 
together without a shrick or a groan. Daisn Singa throw 
himsel!.twice on the pile, and said he cou'd nos survive his 
master, buf was dragged away by main force, You have 
no idos what a sensation the poor old man’s deash has causeil. 
All our treasure and supplies to tha army of the Inlui must 
go throngh the Puujab, ani there ara so may powerfal 
aad almost indepondent chiefs in she country, that tho risk 
will be great without Ranjit Siug'i’s master-mind to ra'e them. 
Kharak Singh is well intentioned and well inclined towards us, 
bat wants the courage and energy of his father, 1 send you a 
letter from the poor old man, nearly the last he over wrote, which 


as an original of the Lion of Lahore (a great man here) may 
be considered a curiosity. 
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Letter from Ranstt Srneg to the Hoxounasts Wiuuram Osponys, 


Norwitastanpixa our established ties of a friendship 
formed during your residence at my -ceurt,—a friendship 
‘which was a8 apparent to the world as the sun at noon day,— 
and my great anxiety to hear from you, you have never, for 


a long time, gratified me with a favourable ascooant of your 
health; which has been a source of sorrow and surprise to me, 
1 beg, however, that you will now fornieh me with a fall 
account of the fall of Kandhér—a circumstance which has 
been highly satisfactory to all friends,—and with the web 
come tidings of your good hea'th; for the tres of 
friendship, unless encouraged by the husbandman of good 
will and affection, cannot flourish, bat withers and dies 
like the cedar of the desert. Send to mo for anything 
you may require from henco, and the fulfilment of your 
wishes will contribute to my tatisfaction and to the increase 
of our friendship, which is to mo a scurco of unceasing 
comfort, for the friendship of an English gent'eman is tle 
envy of all our nation, You will, I trust, gratify mo with 
occasional accounts of your health and happiness till the 
time I have the pleasure of meeting with you, which I trast 
will not be far distant. 


Mahérajah Ranjit Singh of Lahore. 


To the Honourable W. Osborno, 
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CHAPTER FIRST." 
A.D. 1742 to 1761, 


Affuirs of the Punjab on the decline of the Delhi Sorrreignty to the 
Battle of Panipat and separation of the territory from Hindustan, 


Tax empire founded in Hindustan by Babar, and sapport- 
ed by the vigour and abilitios of several generations of 
celebrated Priuces, fell speedily to dissolution after tho sacces- 
sion of Muhammad Shah. The invasion of Nadir Shah gave 
a violent shock to its stability, which was already undermined 
by the growing power of the Mahrattds ; and the inroads of 
the Abdali, Ahmad Shah, though made in support of the 
faith of Muhammad, and successful in checking that reaction 
of Hind vigour, which threatened at the time to overwhelm 
it, accelerated nevertheless the fall of the house of Timir, 
which he uniformly treated with noglect and humiliation. 
The court of Delhi ceased thenceforward to be looked up to 
as the source of protection, of honors, or of punishments. 
The satraps, and officers, nominally acting under its authority, 
assumed every where imdependence: the provinces were 
dismembered, and a spirit of disaffection was roused in all 
parts of the empire. The history of Hindustan cea-es from 
this period to be that of any ruling dynasty, and must be 
traced in the detail of the events of each province, and in the 
transactions, by which the several Nawabs, Rajés, and Princes, 
—the sects, nations or associations of chiefs, rose each in turn 


* This Chapter is entirely from Captain Murray, who has the merit of 
being the first to collect and pnt together in a consistent narrative, the loose 
fragments and materials that exist, in respect to the events in the Punjab at 
this peried. 
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to power, in displacement of tke royal authority, and in 
successful rivalry with one another. It is the object of the 
following pages to collect and exhibit iu continuous narrative, 
the occurrences of this description in the Panjab, and to trace 
the rise of the chief who now sways the destinies of that 
province, and of a large bordering territory, with a vigour 
of authority, unknown to any other part of India, not subject 
to the dominion of Europeans. 

Yahya Khan, the son of Zakariya Khan, commonly styled 
Khan Bahddur, held the viceroyalty of Lahore, when the 
Jat Zaminddrs of the Punjub empoverished by long extortion, 
and driven at last to desperation, took to rapine and plunder 
for the support of themselvos and families, and a3 a bond of 
union and excitoment against their oppressér< revived in 
their customs and ceremonies, the latent flame of tho Sikh 
ritual. They proclaimed the faith and tenets of Govind Singh, 
the last acknowlodged Gurit or spiritual guide of the Sikhs, 
and took the Puuht of initiation into the mysteries of that 
religion. Tho long hair ou the head, and flowing beard, 
the entire renunciation of tobacco, and the use of the audible 
salutation of “Wah Grurd-ji-k-sateh,” (victory to Gurd ji,) 
proclaimed that the ploughsharo had been exchanged for the 
avenger’s sword, and that the maxims and precepts of the 
Granth of Guré Govind had prevailed over the more peaceable 
doctrines of the Veddés aud Shustrds of pure Hinduism, The 
spirit of the revived sect displayed itself at first in secret 
association and isolated acts of depredation. Budies of armed 
men, in tens aud twenties, called VAdrwi in the dialect of the 
province, that is, highwaymon, infested the routes of com. 
raunication, attacked villages or plundered in towns, according 
as their local connections invited to either mode of seeking 
wealth or the means of sapport. The early neglect of the 
ruling authority enabled the associations to prosper, and the 
rsust successful chiefs purchased horses with the proceeds 
of thoir spoil, aud mounted and armed their followers. Their 
example and succoss made the cause popular with the young 
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and adveuturons, so that the number who tuck to these conrses 
augmented daily, until the chiefs formed their respective 
dehrdés or encampmonts in open defiance of the ruliug authority 
and sought celebrity by bold and hardy enterprizes, which 
gave security in the awe they inspired, while the wealth and 
reputation resulting affurded the means of further strengthen- 
ing themselves, The distractions of the Miushal empire, and 
the intrigues and imbesilitios of the vice-regal court at Lahore, 
gaye encouragemont to the sy-tem pursued, not only by tho 
neglect to punish. but by the occasional availment of the 
services of individual chefs, so that many of them assumed 
an organizod martial appearance, and not content with ravage 
iug the open country, approached the swcred reservoir of the 
Sikhs at Amritsar and maiutamed thomselves in thas vicinity 
The different assoviations were united by common interest, 
no less than by the profession of a new faith; and a systom 
of genera! ounfoderation for defence, vr for operations requir- 
ing more than single offurts, Was carly arranged botween the 
chiefs, 

Tho evil had spread and had acquired some head beore 
the attentiun of the (rovernor Yahya Khan was sufficiently 
roused to induce Jim to make an exertion to put it down. 
At length, however, his revenue failing from these disordors, 
he sont out a sina'l detachment of government troops under 
command of Jaspat Rai, brother of Ins Dovin or pyime 
minister. Lvkhpat Rai. They proceeded first against a body 
of insuryent Sikhs who were devastating the country, and 
driving off the flueks and herds in the vicinity of Emindbad, 
which Jies ta the North of Lahore. The detachment wag 
overpowered, and daspat Rai being slain. his men dispors- 
ed, Lakhpat Rai Diwén. however. ha-tened from Lahora to 
avenge his brother’s death, and the insurgents retreated 
befo-e him into the north eastern corner of tho Panjab, where 
he inflicted on them a severe cha-ti-ement. The Diwdén brought 
back with him many prisoners, whose heads were strack off 
without remorse in the Ghora Nalhds, or hor-e warket, out. ide 
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the city wall of Lahore. The spot is now called by tho Rikhe 
“ Shakidganj,” the place of martyrs, in memory of this event, 
and a Samddh or tomb has been erected there in honor of 
the Bhai Térd Singh, which marks the site. After this 
success a proclamation was issued in the name of the, Poverior 
Yahya Khan, denouncing jleath to all persons who invoked 
the name of Gurd Govind, and a reward was offered for the 
heads of his disciples. This rigour and summary proscription 
checked the-progress of Sikh prosolytism, and the enthusiasm 
of the votaries af the Guré was considerably diminished. Many 
cut their long hair and curtailed their flowing beards to avoid 
detection and death, and othors fled across the Satluj into the 
adjoining province of Sarhind, where they found protection 
or concealment in the wide wastes which lie to the west of 
Patiala and Nabhé. 

Not long after this event, the younger brother of Yal.ya 
Khan, by name Shah Naw4z Khan, rose in insurrection against 
hima, and succeeded in establishing himself in the two pro- 
vinces of [Lahore aud Multan, making prisoner Yahya Khan, 
with all his state officers, He nominated a Hindi, named 
Kaura Mal, to be Diwén in lieu of Lakhpat Rai, but Jeft 
Adina Beg Khan, who had risen under his father Zakariya 
Khan, and governed with much vigour the difficult distres 
of the Jalandhar Doab, in both civil and military charge 
vf that tract. Yahya Khan escaped from Lahore, and hasten. 
ing to Delhi, laid his complaint before the Vazir. his uncle 
Qumar-ud-din Khan, who was ut tho sawe time privately 
iuformed, thet Saah Nawé: Khan, in fear of the conu-equencos 
af his act, had opened a correspondence with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. The Shah had recently scized Kibul‘and Peshawar 
in jection of the Delhi Sibahdar, Nasir Khan, an event that 
hud excited much alarm at the capital. The Vazir availing 
himself of his relationship appoaled to his nephew’s sense of 
honor, and addressed to him 9 strong remonstrance on his 
defection from allegiance, desiring him not to seek the degra. 
dation of serving Ahmad, the yhz-dil or mace-bearer of Nadir, 
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but to be faithful to the hereditary sovereign of his family 
and race. The young man’s pride was touched, and although 
doubtful what might be the issue of the complaint of his 
elder brother, he prepared himself to oppose the advance of 
the Durrdnis, and withdrew from further correspondence with 
Ahmad Shah. Undeterred by this change of counsels, the 
Abdali crossed the Indus near the fort of Attak, in the year 
1747, and sent his domestic priest, Sébir Shah, in advance to 
Labore, hoping through his negotiations or intrigues to bind 
Shah Nawdz Khan to his first offers, or at all ovents to securo 
a friendly reception to his army. Shah Nawaz, however, was 
now staunch in his allegiance to Delhi, and placed himself in 
the best posture of defence his scanty means would permit. 
He further gave to his court a pledge of fidelity by causing 
tle agent of the Abdali to bo murdered.*| Ahmad Shah was 
greatly incensed at this violence done to the person of his 
ambassador and’confidential servant, and crossing the Ravi, 
marched immediately to attack Shah Nawiz Khan in the 
entrenched position he had taken up under the walls of 
Lahore. The resistance offered was slight ; the defences were 
soon mastered by the Durréui warriors, and Shah Nawhsz 
escaping fled to Delhi; the city of Lahore was shortly after 
reduced, and its resources fell a prey to tho Abdal{, who raised 
there a heavy contribution. 

Ahmad Shah when at Delhi in tho train of Né&dir Shah, 
had not been au inattontive observor of the state of things at 
that Court. ‘The imbecility of Mahammad Shah, the overgrown 
power, the discords and intrigues of the great Aw({rs or 
grandees, and the little obedience paid to the royal] authority 
at the capita! as well as in the interior, had not failed to 
attract his attention, and the confusion likely to follow the 
depature of the invading army, afforded matter of speculation 
for an ambitious man seeking where eventually to push his 





* The tomb of SA&bir Shah is situated on a high octegouval platform 
af bricks towards the west of the Badshahi Masjid, Lahore, 
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own fortune. Tho unparalled success which had attended his 
firet efforts in Afghanittan. and the advantage to which he 
systematically tarned his prosent means in laying the foundae 
tion of future grandeur, encouraged hin to hope from what he 
saw and heard of the condition of things at Delhi, that the 
time was favourable for an attempt to erect for himself an 
empire on the ruins of that of the honse of Timdr. Having 
mastered Lahore, therefore, lio determined on an immediate 
advanee towards Delhi, and crossing the Bids aud Satluj 
without opposition, approached Sarhind. 

The Vazir Qamar-ud-din Khan wae not deficiont in enorgy, 
and made preparations to mect the invader, Calling out the 
principal chiefs of Rajpatind with their respective quotas, he 
placed the king’s ellest son l’rinco Ahmad in nominal comnand, 
and with this force and the troops at the Capital took up an 
intrenched position ai the village of Manipur, nine miles from 
Sarhind. The Abdali Shah having recunnoitered the position 
deemed himself too weak to attempt a storm of the works: 
encamping in the neighbourhood therefwre, he directed his 
efforts against the supphes of the Delhi army, and sont 
detachments to cut off convoys and intorcept the communica: 
tions with the capital, This led to coutinnal skirmishes and 
partial engagements, which amused both armies for a month 
without producing anythiug decisive. An cvent however then 
occured that brought about an immediate change iu the aspect 
of things. The Vazir was killed whilst at evening prayer. by a 
random shot from tho Durrdni artillery, and from that tras 
forward thero ceased to be any commander-in-chief in the 
Delhi camp. The Rajpdt chief. who had come upon his invis 
tation, and were held together by ins influence and reputation, 
feeling confidence in no other leader, began to desert 
the royal standard, and rotired to their respective estates, 
The Abdali hearing of thisdeemod the moment favorable to 
assumo the offensive, and ordered an attack, notwithstanding 
the inferiority of his numbers. A panic fell on the imperial 
army and disorder began to spread in the camp. Mir Mann@, 


however, son of the deceased Vazir. seized the critical momont, 
and bringing a body of fresh troops to the points assailed, lod 
them himself to the charge, and repulsed the Durranfs with 
considerable slaughter; so much so that Ahmad Shah deomed 
it necessary to relinquish his dosigns for the present, and 
retired precipitately across the Punjab in order to repair his 
losses. His retreat was unmolested. and he recrossed the 
Attak without making any effort to maintain his fouting at 
Lahore, The Punjab was thus recovered fur the Mughal, and 
the government of Lahore and Multan was conferred by the 
DelhiCourt on Mir Manna, with the little of Mu’in-nl-Malk, 
in reward and acknowledgment of his service on this important 
occasion. 

The invasion of the Abdali, and tho occupation of the 
forces on both sides in the struggle for umpire on the plains of 
Sarhind, were favorable to the further riso of the Sikhs, whose 
depredations were for the interval unchecked, and whe agoin 
showed themselves by day, aud ventured even tu satisfy their 
religious prejudices by stolen visits to the shrines of their faith 
at Amritsar. The new governor of Lahore, Mir Mannd, con- 
frmed Kaura Mal in the office of Diwan, aud found the 
disorders created by these associations, aud by fanatics of the 
sect who sprung up in numbers, to be ono of the first objects 
requiring his attention, A smuall party of Sikhs had the 
audacity to throw up a mud work which they called Ram-Rauni_, 
(but which having been since enlarged is new called Ramgarh) 
in the district and immediate vicmity of Amritsar, and Sikh 
plunderers scoured the country im all directions. Mir Manna 
surrounded and captured Ram-Rauni,and stationed detachments 
to preserve the peace of the country, who had orders to detain 
all Sikhs, and to shave their head» and beards. By these 
energetic measures the public confidence was restored: the 
Sikhs were again compelled to fy the country or lide their 
heads, and pruselytes to their faith and habits became more rare. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali had retirod only to recruit his 
strength, and was by no means inclined to relinquish his 
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designs on Hiudastan. In the following season from that of 
his frat iuvasion, that is, after the close of the rains of 1748, 
he again crossed the Indus, and interrupted all Mir Mannd’s 
plans for establishing himself in his government and better 
ordering its administration. Being apprehensive that his 
force was too woak to resist the invader, he applied to Delbi 
for reinforcements, and in order to gain time sent a mission to 
the Abdali camp to offer terms of compromise and negociate 
for the Shah’s resirement. He followed up this measure by 
himself moving out of Lahore, and pitched his camp at 
Sohdar&, on the south bauk of the Chinab. This state of 
preparation and the known character of the Lahore viceroy 
deterred the Abdali for the time from attempting to force his 
way into Hindustan. He was content therefore to accept o 
promise of the revenue of tho four districts, Parsarir,* Gujrat, 
Sialkote and Aurangabad, which had formerly been assigned 
to Nadir Shah, and then retraced his steps to Kébul. 

This success of Mir Manni and the credit resulting 
excited envy in the grandees at Delhi, and instoad of meeting 
further reward from the court, an intrigue there deprived him 
of the goyernment of Multan, which was conferred on Shah 
Nawéz Khan. The viceroy in possession, however, was not of 
a temper to submit patiently to such supercession, and he 
detached his minister Kaura Mal to oppose the new governor, 
Shah Nawéz Khan advanced to the frontier of Multan, with 
a force collected for the purposo of securing his investiture, 
but finding himself overmatghed could proceed no farther, 
For about six months he maintained himself on the frontier 
without any thing decisive occurring, but at the end of that 
time he was induced to hazard a batile with the Diwan, in 
which he was defeated and siain. Mir Manni created Kaura 
Mal Rajé for this service, and invested him with the sub- 
ordinate charge of Multan and the adjoining districts. 

As might be expected, Mir Mannt fuiled to remit to Kabul 
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* Pasrir in the Sialkote District. 
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the reventies of the four districts stipulated, aud the Abdéli 
Ahmad Shab had thus « pretext for again crossing the Indus, 
which he did in the season 1751-52, and advanced to the right 
bank of the Chindb. Sukh Jiwan, a Hindd, was sent 
thencé to Lahore to demand the fulfilment of the engagement, 
Mir Manna replied, that the promiao had been made in the 
exigency of the moment, and he did not look upon himself as 
bound to abide by the strict letter, but free to act according to 
circumstances. He offered, however, to pay now what might 
be dae, upon the condition of the Darr&ni army being 
immediately withdrawn. Not expecting this offer to he 
accepted, Mir Manni called in Adivua Beg Khan and Raja 
Kaura Mal with their respective forces, to Lahore, where an 
intrenched cainp was prepared at Shéhdara in the environs: 
He himself advanced to meet the Abdali, and retired before 
him as he moved eastward until both chiefs approached Lahore, 
when the viceroy entered his entrenched position under the 
walls of the city. For four months he maintained himself in 
this post, and was proof against every endeavour of the Shah 
to entice him out of his entrenchment. The blockade 
maintained was huwever strict, and supplies then began wholly 
to fail. The only food or forage for the horses and ammunition 
cattle consisted of chopped straw from the roofs of huts and 
bazars, and grain and flour were selling at an exorbitant price, 
A council of war was called in this emergency, when Adina 
Reg gave it as his opinion that as no succour or reinforcemoné | 
could be expested from Delhi, an action ought to be risked 
before their provisions wholly failed, as might be expected in 
a fow days, if this blockade continued. Ruja Kaura Mal was 
opposed to this advice, he observed that the Viceroy’s troops 
were mostly raw levies, who were no match in the field for the 
hardy veterans of the Shah. That the coautry for a wide 
space round had been foraged and wasted, and the distress for 
provisions was not Jess in the Durréni camp than in their 
own—that in twenty days more the hot weather would set in, 
Whén the northern troops of the Shah would find the sun and 
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wind intolerable in the plains, and hence would be compelled 
to retreat or to attack them in their lines te disad . 
There can be no doubt that the advice of the Hindd was the 
preferable and more prudent course, but the viceroy was young, - 
and not free from the impatienco and impetnosity of youth, 
and the opinion of Adina Beg fell more ia accordance with his 
own disposition. Early in the morning therefore of the 12th 
April 1752, his army moved from its lines and took up ground 
on an elevated spot marked by an old brick-kila. The Shah 
prepared immediately for action. His artillery was ordered to 
advance, and a cannonade was kept up between. the two 
armies until the afternoon, when the Shah observing some con- 
fusion ordered a charge by a select body of cavalry, which was 
so far successful as to induce Mir Manni to retire again within 
hia entrenchments. In the retreat Raja Kaura Mal’s elephant 
chanced to tread on an old grave, the earth of which sinking 
strained and nearly disabled the animal, Before the. Mahéwat 
could extricate him, the Raja was overtaken and slain by a 
Durrén{ horseman, and his loss, when it came to be known in 
the entrenched camp, occasioned a panic and desertion so 
general, that the viceroy was compelled, by diminished numbers, 
to retire within the city wall. Inthis exigency Adina Beg Khan 
abruptly withdrew with his troops, and Mir Manni, finding the 
fortifications of the city ont of repair and untenable, was 
induced to yield to circumstances, and tendered his submission 
to the Shah. The Abdali was well pleased so to close the 
campaign : he sent his principal officer, Jabén Khan, iuto the 
city, to conduct the viceroy to his presence, and treated him 
with all courtesy and respect, declaring his admiration of the 
determined spirit, conduct and deportment displayed by him 
on all occasions, He exacted a large sum of money from him 
for the expenses of the campaign, and then reinstated him as 
viceroy on his own part both of Lahore and Multan. 

Beforo retiring to his own dominions, Ahmad Shab 
determined on the occupation of Kashmir, and a strong 
detachment was cont thither ander command of Abdalla 
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Khan, who succeeded in penotrating to the valley, and 
establishing the Shah’s authority there without opposition. 
The Hindé, Sukh Jiwan, s Khatri of KAébal, was selected 
gor the government, and the rainy season being now near, the 
Shah re-erossed the Judus, and carried back his army to 
Kébul. 

Mir Mannd did not Jong survive these events: he was 
killed by a fall from his horse, whereupon his widow, a woman 
of spirit and address, proclaimed her infant son aa successor 
in the viceroyalty, and succeeded in establishing an adminis- 
tration in his name. Before ten months had expired, however, 
this hope was likewise cut off, the infant dying of the smal). 
pox. The Begam_ then proclaimed her own name, and’ 
dispatched agents to Delhi and to Kabnl to procure her 
acknowledgment. To the Vazir at Dolhi Ber daughter was 
offered in marriage, and he came to the bauks of the Satluj to 
eelebrate the nuptials. By these acts the Begam secured 
herself against present sapercession, and her authority was 
displayed in an act of cruelty, the motives of which have left 
= taint of scandal on her reputation. Upon the accusation, of 
having designs upon the viceroyalty, Mir Bhikdéri Khan,* an 
snfluential officer of the late viceroy, was seized by her order, 
and carried into the interior apartments, where he was so 
severely beaten with shoes and sticks as to expire uoder the 
punishment. The Begam’s personal coucerm in such an act 
gave credit to the imputation, very genorally believed at tho 
time, that it was committed in revenge for some personal 
disappointment of a kind never forgivea by a woman. 

A female viceroy was not likely to display much activity 
in suppressing associations like those of the Sikhs, which 
meddled not with her ease and pleasures at the seat of 
government. Their number and audacity accordingly 

Q bands of these bearded depredators 


increased rapidly, an 
were continually to be seen, traversing the various districts of 


® The founder of the Sonabri Masjid, Labore. 
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the Punjab, sweeping off the flocks and herds, spd laying 
Waste the cultivation, unless redeemed by s prompt contri- 
bation. Disorder, anarchy, and confusion gained head in the 
province, as in all other parts of Hindustan. 

It was not until after an interval of four years, that is, 
in the season 1755-56, that Ahmad Shah Abdéli appeared 
again in the field. 1» all his previous incursions he had been 
met by the energy of loca) governors, and the Delhi court had 
made efforts, or at least had displayed some interest and 
anxiety in checking his advance. On the present aocasion, such 
was the condition of wreck and revolution to which the empire 
waa reduced, that no one offered any where to impede his march, 
and he traversed the Punjab and entered even the imperial, 
city without experiencing the smallest opposition. His detach- 
ments plundered Mathura and threatened the city of Agra, and 
the Shah having formed a matrimonial connexion with the 
fawily of Timir, laid the capital under heavy contributiou, 
end confiseated to his own use the property of the grandees 
and principal inhabitants. His cupidity being thus satisfied, 
he retired, leaving the throne of the Mughal in the same weak 
hands, and helpless condition in which he found it. But he 
seiged on the Punjab and Sarhind, and gave the government 
of both provinces to his son Timir, with whom he left his 
confidential officer Jahan Klan and a detachment of troops of 
no great strength, and then returned ta Kabul, 

Since the death of Mir Manni, Adina Beg Khan had 
assumed entire independence in his subordinate government 
in the Jallandhar Doéb, and had appropriated the revennes ta 
his personal use and in providing the means of maintaining 
bimself. One of the first acts of the young Prince Timir was 
to summon this chief to Lahcre as a dependent of his govern- 
ment, The wary veteran however evaded prompé compliance, 
alleging the necessity of his presence in his districts ta check 
the inopeasing audacity of the Sikhs who were encamped in his 
vicinity, and, were he to desert his post, might secure a per, 
munent hold ip the country, The Afghan Prinoe not satisted 
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with this excuse, sent a detachment of his troops to seize 
Adina Beg, whereupon the latter strengthened himeelf by 
association with the Sikhs, of whom he took a considerable 
body iuto pay, and with them retired before the Afghans into 
the northern hills. Being-now fully committed with the Dar- 
rénis, his mind, fertile in resources, sought the means of 
succonr and relief in a quarter, which would not readily have 
eccurred to another, He applied to the Mahrattés, who-e reputa- 
tion for enterprize and daring adventure was then high, and 
whose chiefs were at the time eucamped near Delhi. He stipu- 
lated for the payment of a daily sum for their aid, and pointed 
out the rich harvest of spuil that was within their reach, The 
expedition was entered upon with alacrity, and Mulhar Rao 
Hulkar, with some other chiefs of that nation, marched imme- 
diately for the Punjab, whore they were joined on passing the 
Satluj by Adina Beg, with a swarm of Sikh plunderers, aud 
the whole advanced rapidly on Lahore. Tho Piince Timir and 
Jahén Khan were unable to stem this torrent of invasion, and 
retired precipitately to the Indus. Theirretreat was harassed by 
frequent attacks, and most of their baggage taken. The Mah- 
rattés then overran the whole country, and their maia hody 
returned to Delhi, but a detachment of this nation was left in 
the occupation of Lahore. 

Adina Beg Khan did not long survive this event. He died 
jn 1758, having latterly, and indeed for a long time, played a 
very oonapicuons part in the diplomacy of the Punjab and 
Hindustan. His address, experienco, and extensive knowledge 
recommended him varly to the notice uf the viceroys, who in 
saccession ruled Lahore: under them he rose throggh the grada- 
tions of office, until his services were at last recompensed by 
the delegated administration of a troublesome but very fertile 
region. During a season of unusual disorder and difficulty, he 
maintained his station, and kept his territory prosperous and 
profitable: while in the midst of struggles for dominion between 
9 wtending nations, and in the conftict of parties, and the 
*ntrignes of chiefs, all stronger than himself, he contrived 0 
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acquire something at every change, and availed himsolf off 
every opportunity to aggrandize and strengthen his power, 
with a depth of cunning, and a resdiness which gained for him 
a high reputation for wisdom. He was a master of the arts 
and shifts of Indian diplomacy. The Sikhs he amused, and 
secured immunity from their depredations, by oocasionally pay- 
ing for their servicos, and he would even buy thelr forbearance 
when too weak to co7rce them. When his ruin was determined’ 
upon by the Abdali Afghans, he bribed the Mahrattés to 
enter the field against thum, and by this means effected the 
expulsion of the prince, who drove him to such extremity, 
together with his minister, whom ho suspected as the insti- 
gator of the mischiof. How he would have played his part im 
the great struggle impending between the Mahrattés and 
Abdali Afghans can only be surmised, doath having saved him 
from the vengeance or politic mercy of the Shah. Ho left no 
issne or successor to perpetuate his name and anthority, bat 
his memory lives m the Punjab, ond he is respected evon by 
the Sikhs as the last of the Mughal rulers i their country. 
The Mahrattés were now the ruling power of Hindustan; 
their forces traversed the country, from the Dakkan to the 
Indus, and Himalaya, and no one ventured to take the. field 
against them. Tho Musalman Sibahdars, who had assorted 
independenos, in the decadence of the Mughal empiré, trem- 
bled for their principalities, and seemed to have no alternative 
but submiasion, and the payment of Chauth to this upstart 
Hindd sovereignty, or absolute extinction. In this state of 
things the re-appearance of the Abdéli, Ahmad Shah, east of 
the Indus, was hailed by a large party in Hindustan as 9 source 
of salvation, and welcome snccour. Shuja ud-Danla, in Oudh, 
the celebrated Najib-nd-Daula, who governed Delhi and the 
Northern Doéb, the Rohilla Chiefs, and all the Muhammadan 
families settled in the Do&b, or west of the Jamna, prepared to ° 
range thomselves under the standard of the Shah, and to fight 
the great batile for their faith aud independence under hia 
leading. The Mahratté detachment retired before the Shah 
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from Lahore to Delhi, pillaging and laying waste the country 
as they went. The fertile plains of Sarhind consequently ex- 
hibited au appearance of desolation. that induced the Abdéli, 
«8 well for the convenience of obtaining supplies, as to unite 
with the Muhammadan chiefs of Hindustan, ¢o cross the Jamna 
ai Baria into the Dodb. Here he fe'l in with and overpowered 
a Mahratié detachment under Dattdji Sindhia who was slain, 
and Mulhér Rao Hulkar was overtaken soon after by two 
Afghan gencrals, who routed hig troops, and had nearly taken 
the chief himself by surprise. When the rainy season ap- 
proached, the Abdéli cantoned his army in the Dodb between 
Sikandara and Antpshahr, the country round Delhi, ahd to the 
west of the Jamna, having been completely ravaged and laid 
waste by the Mahrattas. 

The court of Poona on being apprised of the arrival of the 
Shah, and of the defeat of Dattéji Sindhia and Mulhér Rao 
Hulkar, prepared for a great effort to maintain their supre- 
macy in Hindustan. The retainers of the state were called 
out, and an immense army advanced to'vards Delhi, under the 
command of Sudasheo Rao Bhao, commonly called the Bhéo, 
with whom went Viswis Kao, the Poshwa’s eldest son, and 
the heads of al] the principal Mahratts families, On the march 
the chiefs in advance fell in and swolled the train, and the 
whole reached Delhi, pillaging without remorse as they went, 
and encountering no where any opposition. 

The Jamua which divided the two armics was still unfurd- 
able, and the Bhao, after a short halt at Delhi moved north- 
ward to Karnél, where his army was occupied for a few days 
in the siege of Kunjpura, the possession of a Pathan family, on 
the west bank of the Jamna. The place was taken by storm 
after an obstinate resistance by the head of tho family, Nijabat 
Khan, who was slain in the last assault. The Mahratté army 
then moved back on Péuipat, and allowed the Shah to ford the 
Jamna with all his cavalry, on the 23rd of October. The 
Bhio judged himself to be unequal to copo with the Shah jin 
the open field ; he acccordingly threw up iutreuchments snd 
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tock up a position about the town of Panipat, and there waited 
tie attack of the enemy. The Abdéli strengthened by the 
junction of the confederate forces of Oudh, Rohelkhand, and of 
all the Muhammadan Chiefs of upper Hindustan, surrounded the 
Mahrattée, and aimed to cut off the Bh4o’s supplies. For three 
months, the two armies Jay close to each other, occupied in 
skirmishes and partial actions, and the Shah maintained his 
blockade. At the etid of this time, want began to be felt in 
the Bhéo’s lines, and the distress from this cause increased to 
such a degree as to compel the Bhédo to risk an action. On the 
7th of January 1761, he led his army out of their intrenched 
position at day break, and prepated for the final struggle. 
The Mahrattés were ontirely defeated, and both Viswhs Rao 
and the Bhdo were slain in the action, with many other prin- 
cipal Mahratté chiefs. There have béen few battles attended 
with greater carnage than history assigns to this. The lowest 
computation of the loss sustained by the Mahrattds, fixes the 
number engaged at 200,000 of whom more than half were slain 
in the action or pursuit: and, considering how far from their 
own country they fonght, and that the intermediate tract was 
mostly hostile, our wonder at the loss will be lessened. But the 
mora! effect on the Mahratté nation was greater even than the 
actual loss. Their entire force had been put forth for the 
struggle, and defeat was for the moment {elf as the annihilation 
of their ambitious hopes, and the destruction of their power. 

The Abdali remained for a few days after this important 
victory in the city of Delhi regulating the affairs of Hindustan. 
He then returned through the Punjab to Kébul, appointing 
Khwaja Wbaid and Zain Kkan to be his governors in Lahore 
and Sarhind, which he designed permanently to annex to his 
own dominions, 


CHAPTER SECOND-* 


A, D. 1761 to 1771, 


Operations of the Afghans in the Punjab. The condition of the Sikh 
associations, and the rise and exploits of the principal Chiefs 
and Misals, The Punjab abandoned to them by the Afghans. 
Their proceedings for the occupation of the territry. 


Anmap SHAH made no stay in the Punjab, and troubled 
himself little with the disorders that prevailed in its internal 
administration, The governor he left at Lahore was little 
better than the military commandant of an out-post, collecting 
revenues and levying contributions as he could, for the support 
of his detachment, and in aid of the general resources of the 
Shah, The imperfect hold thus retained of this territory, and 
the weakness of the detachment left with the Afghan governor, 
Khwija Ubaid, were highly favorable to the Sikhs, who throve 
upon the disorder which prevailed ; and, in the neglect with 
which they were treated, secured strong holds and fastnesses 
in different parts of the country, and added greatly to their 
power and resources. Amongst others, the ancestors of Ranjit 
Singh, the present ruler of the Punjab, appeared early in the 
field as leaders of enterprize, and acquired a reputation that 
was daily on the increase. The family boasts of no antiquity, 
the firat of whom any traditionary recollection is preserved 
was a peify Zamindér, named Desi, a Ja&t, of the Sénsi 
tribe, who resided in a village of the district of Manjha, 





* In this Chapter several facts have been added to Captain Murray's Narra- 
tive, op the authority of the Report of Captain Wade, whose information as to 
the ongin of the family of Ranjit Singh, will have been derived from the most 
authentic sources. 
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called Sukarchak. His patrimony was confined to three 
ploughs and # well, and little is known of him, except that 
he was the father of Nodh Singh, whose son Charat Singh, 
founded the fertards df the family, by establishing « Sardéri 
or chieftainship, which his decendants, Mahé Singh and Ranjit, 
have improved into the sovereignty over a wide and fertile 
territory. 

Nodh Singh was the first of the family who embraced 
the Sikh religion: he sought in marriage the daughter of 
Guléb Singh, a Zamindér of Majitha, who was already initiat- 
oil in the rites of that faith, and the Pauhl was proposed as 
the condition of the nuptials, Nodh Singh yielded; and, 
after his marriage, gave up his father’s plough, and purchas- 
ing, or otherwise procuring a horse, joined the association 
headed by Kaptr Singh, of Gujrét, which bore the title of 
Faizullépuria, 

Nodh Singh is stated to have died in 1750; when 
Charat Singh, following his father’s courses, but dis 
daining td serve in a subordinate capacity, associated with him- 
self his brothers-in-law Dal Bingh and Jodh Singh, and with 
their help, raised some followers, whom he maintained and 
kept together by successful predatory enterprizes. His wife 
was of Gujraolf, a village lying not far north of Lahore, 
and through the influence of *hér family, he obtainéd teave to 
erect in its vicinity w small mud fort to serve as a place df 
safe custody for his plunder, and of retreat for his family 
and followers. The post was convenient, from its vitinity to 
Lahore, as a rallying point for other Sikh associations; and 
in 1762, it attracted the attention of Khwaja Ubaid, who march- 
‘ed with a force to raise it and eject Charat Singh from the 
neighbourhood. The Sikhs, ‘however, attached importance 
to the post, and a ldrge bodytendered their aid for its defence, 
When the governor approached Gnjraoli, they threw a ‘select 
body into the Garbi, and hoveting about, watched his camp, 
Khwaja Ubaid had entertained fer the enterprize a numbér of 
Sikh troops, who opened a clandestine correspondence with 
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ther brethren, and ultimately degeried in a body to. tha 
enemy, The governor's other troops immediately took panic 
gud dispersed, and Khwaja Ubaid himself had barely time to 
mount a flogt horse and escape, when the Sikha broke into 
his camp gnd plundered all his baggage. 

After this defeat, the Afghan goyernor dared scarcely tq 
show himself beyond the walls of Lahore ; and the Sikh Dal, 
or assembly of chiefs and followers, was publicly held at 
Amritsar, where the bathings and other ceremonies of the 
Diwali being performed, it was resolved to invest Jandigla, » 
place held by Niranjani Guri, a Hindi, who had made syb- 
mission and taken service with Ahmad Shah, and hence had 
incurred the vengeance of the votaries of Guri Govind, 

The report of these events roused the attention of Ahmad 
Shah, who, in November 1762, again appeared on the Indua. 
From thence he made, with a select detachment, one of those 
long and rapid marches, for which he was celebrated, in the 
hope of surprising the Sikhs, who had invested, and were stil] 
employed in the siege of Jandiéla. They obtained, however, a 
few hours’ notice of his approach, and breaking up their camp, 
dispersed in different directions, most of them flying beyond 
the Satluj. The Shah rejoined his main body at Lahore, and 
ordered his governor of Sarhind to watch the Sikhs, and gall 
out the several Musalmdn Sird4rs and Ja&girdars, with ¢ eir 
contingents, to operate against them. The Shah was informed 
by express soon after this, that the main body of the Sikhs 
was at Kos Rahira, on the south bank of the Satlnj, (whose 
course from Ferozepore is from east to west,) and that Zain 
Khan, with the Varaich and Maler Kotla Musalméns, was 
watching their movements, The Shah immediately prepared 
p strong detachment of cavalry provisioned for three days ; 
pnd, leaving Lahore as secretly as possible, led them himself 
against the enemy. On the evening of the second ‘day he 
crossed the Satluj, and made a halt of a few hours only at 
Lndhiéna. By sunrise on the following morning he joined 
Zain Khan, and found him already engaged with the Sikhs, for 
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these latter trusting to their great numerical superiority had 
thought to overpower the Sarhind governor, and attacked him 
in his camp. The appearance of the high sheep-skin caps of 
the Shah’s body-guard and northern troops, gave an immediate 
turn to the battle, and the Sikhs were broken and fled. The 
pursuit was continued west as far as Heriéna-Barnéle, and 
the slaughter was'great. It has beer estimated at from 25,000 to 
30,000 men, but Captain Murray states he was assured by an 
old Musalman of Maler Kotla, who was in the action, that the 
entire killed and wounded of the Sikhs in this battle did not 
exceed 12,000, The want of musterrolls and the irregular 
formation of Indian armies, which are always mere associations 
of chiefs, all representing their force larger than the reality, 
must necessarily make it difficult, if not impossible, ever to 
ascertain the real loss sustained in action. This disaster is 
however characterised in Sikh tradition, as the Ghalé-Ghdra or 
bloody carnage. A'la Singh, of Patidla, chief of the Phil 
family, was made prisoner at Barnéla, and carried by the Shah 
to Lahore. There, at the intercession of Shah Vali Khan the 
minister, he was released upon an engagement to pay tribute, 
and his manly conduct and demeanour having secured him the 
Shah’s favor, he was honored with the title of Raja, and 
dismissed with a rich dress of state. 

The Shah in irritation against the sect for the trouble 
they had given him, not Jess than from bigotted zeal against 
all idolators and infidels, signalized his march through 
Amritsar, by the demolition of the Sikh temple of Harmandar 
and of the sacred reservoir, The first was blown up with gun- 
powder, and the reservoir, besides being defaced and filled up 
as far as materials and time permitted, was polluted with the 
blood and entrails of cows and bullocks, a sacrilege even 
greater in the eyes of the schismatic disciple of Gurd Govind 
than of the orthodox Brahminical Hindd. 

The Shah’s attention was now turned towards Kashmir, 
where his Governor Sukh Jiwan had for nine years conducted 
the administration without remitting any portion of the 
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reventes to the Royal treasury. The co-operation of Ranjit 
Deo, Raja of Jammé, having been secured with some dificulty, 
& strong detachment was sent from Lahore under command 
of Niir-ud-din, and the Raja conducted it across the PirPanjél 
mountains into the valley, which submitted after] a elight 
reistance. Sukh Jiwan being made prisoner, was punished 
with the loss of his eyes, Ahmad Shah having made these 
atrangements to secure his territory east of the Indus, 
returned to K4bul at the end of the year 1762. He left 
Kébuli Mal, a Hindd, as his Governor of Lahore. 

No sooner had tho Abdéli departed, than the Sikhs re. 
appeared in the field. A Gurmata, or council of the sect, was 
held publicly at Amritsar, and a large body of them 
marched thence to Kastr, which was taken and sacked, 
and yielded a considerable booty. Elate with this succes, 
they collected a larger force and determined on the attack of 
Sarhind, They appeared before the place with 40,000 men 
who encamped in two divisions, to the east and west of the 
town. In the month of December 1763, the Governor, 
Zain Khan, moved out to risk an action with the Sikhs. The 
forces joined battle at Pir Zain Manera, a village abou, 
seven miles east of Sarhind, when fortune favored the Sikhs, 
and the Musalmén leaders were slain. The town of Sarhind 
was then carried, and most of the buildings razed to the 
ground, the Sikh animosity against the place being excited 
by the recollection, that the wife and infant son of their saint 
Gurd Govind had there been inhumanly put to death by 
Vazir Khan, the governor for Aurangzeb. Not a house was 
left standing, and if is even to this day deemed a meritorious 
act by a Sikh, to pull down three bricks from any standing 
wall of Sarhind, and convey them to the Satluj or Jamné to 
be cast there into the river. 

The audacity of this enterprize recalled Ahmad Shah to 
Lahore, he reappeared there in January 1764, being his 
seventh invasion of Hindustan. His arrival was the signal 
for the Sikhs to disperse and seek refuge in the deserts west 
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gud south of Patiéjla and Nébha. Raja A‘ja Singh, of she 
former place, had objained the ruins of Sarhimd from the 
Jumla chief, Bhai Buddha Siagh, to whom she town had 
been assigned by ungnimous yote of the chiefa wha mada 
the capture, the Rajg giying him s few productive villages ip 
exchange. By the influence of the minister, Shah Vadf 
Khan, he obtained from the Shah a confirmation of his tenura, 
The disorders which prevailed were matter of deep regret 60 
the Abdéli, but the means or time was wanting for their 
effectual cure, and he retraced his steps'to Kébul, without 
having done anything for the punishment or suppression of 
the Sikhs. He was no sooner gone, than they collected again, 
and ventured to attack Lahore. Kabuli Mal was compelled 
to fly, and the city being mastered, was parcelled out by 
the captors in three divisions, which were assigned respectively 
to Lahna Singh, Gujar Singh, and Sobha, Ahmad Shah 
returned to punish this outrage, and advanced ag far as the 
Satluj, the Sikhs flying before him to the deserts south of 
the Ingraon, and no enemy appearing on whom he could 
wreak his vengeance, On his arrival at the Satluj, Amar 
Singh, the grandson of Raja A’la Singh, then recently 
deceased, waited upon him, and received investiture with the 
titlo of Mahéréja Réjgdn-Mahendar Bahddur, which title is now 
borne by the head of the Patiéla family. In the midst of 
these operations a Dasta, or body of 12,000 of the Shah’s army, 
suddenly quitted his camp without orders, and marched back 
¢o Kébul, The Shah followed to reclaim or punish them, but 
his retreat was harassed by parties of Sikhs, who plundered 
much of his baggage, and hung on his flanks and rear until 
he had passed the Chindb, 

The Shah having thus qnitted § the field, the Sikhs remain- 
ed undisputed masters of the Punjab, and spreading over the 
country occupied .it as a permanont inherifance, every Sardér, 
according to his strength, sejzin what fell in his way, and 
acknowledging no superior, nor submitting to the contra] of 
any body, nor to any constituted authority whatsoever. Their 
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proceedings were anmolested by any further interference from 
the weat, where Ahmad Shéh continued to reigh until his death 
in 1778, from a cancer in his face, His son and snecessor 

' Whnfr enjoyed his ¢hrone ia peace for twenty years, and made 
no attempt te recover Lahore, and the Panjab. These, with 
the province of Sarhind, and the country east as far as the 
Jamna, fol] into the possession of the chiefs and associations 
who had hitherto subsisted on plunder, and were for the most 
part of low origin, and wholly deficient in education and useful 
knowledge, 

The Sardérs or chiefs of the Sikh nation had been followed 
into the field by relations, friends, and volunteers, and not 
ordinarily by hired retainers, Most of these looked upon 
themeelves as partners and associates in each enterprize, and 
regarded the lands now acquired as a common property ia 
which each was to have his share, according to the degree in 
which he might have contributed to the acquisition, The 
associations were called A/isals, implying that they were con 
federacies of equals, under chiofs of their own selection. The 
chief was to lead in war, and act as arbiter in peace: he was 
respected and treated with deference by the inferior Sardérs, : 
Aut these owned no obligation to obey, beyond wha 
they might consider to he for their own ‘reciprocal benefit: 
or for the well being of the Misal. The confederacies had 
each their distingnishing title, and at this period there arp 
twelve priucipal Missla ennmerated, which together could 
bring into the field sbont 70,000 horse. The following isa 


recapitulation of them :— 
: Na:nber ef Horas. 
Iet,--The Bhangi Misal, at the head of which were 


*the chiefs Hari Singh, Jhandi Singh and Ganda Singh, 
originally three Jét cultivators of the Doéb. The Misal 
derived its name from the extraordinary addiction of ita 
members to the use of Bhang, an intoxicating smoking 
material, prepared from the leaves of the Hemp plant. 

Its possessions are now incorporated in the Iahore 
dominions. 0k eee vee 10,000 
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2ad.—The Rémgerhia Mésal, taking'its name from s 
village cast of Lahore, of which the chief, Jaess Singh, 
was originally a Thoka or carpenter. Its possessions are 
also incorporated in Ranjit Singh’s dominions ... __... 

3rd.—The Ghanayya Misal, headed by Jai Singh, a 
J& of Ghanf, which lies aleo east of Lahore. Its poe- 
sessions have likewise been seized by Ranjit Singh 

4th.—Nakat Misal, deriving its name from Naka(, 
a tract of country lying south-west of Lahore, and bor- 
dering on Multén. It had several leaders, all Jét culti- 
vators, of low oxtraction. Its possessions have been 
seized, and it no longer exists as a serapate body 

dth.—The Ahbliwala Misal, headed then by Jassa 
Singh, Kaldl, or mace-bearer, who rose to great emi- 
neuce amongst the Sikhs, and by his followers was 
honoured with the title of BAdshah, His possessions 
lay on both sides of the Satluj, and the present 
chief, a descendant of Jassa Singh, holds those to the 
east under British protection. He is a grandee of the 
Court of Ranjit Singh, treated with distinction, but 
subject to continual exactions on account of his Punjab 
territory . 
6th.—The Dalidla M seal headed by Terk, Singh 
Ghaiba, a shepherd of Dali, a village on the Ravi, east 
of Labore, who received the nickname of Ghaiba, from 
his ingenious devices for conveying goats and jambs 
across the torrents to feed. Taré Singh’s possessions 
are incorporated in Ranjit Singh’s dominions, but the 
Ropar, and some other Sardérs of the Misa), having 
possessions east of tha Saslaj, are under British pro- 
tection . 7 

7th.—The NV ishdn-wdla Misal, headed by Sangat Singh 
and Mohr Singh, the standard bearers of the Dal, 
or assembled Sikh army, whence the name was derived. 
The families of both chiefs are extinct, and Ambéla, 
one of its possessions, Japsed in consequence to the 


8,000 


. 8,000 


. 8,000 


7,500. 
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British: Shahébdd belonging to subordinate chiefs, is 
under protection... avs eee: 12,900 
Sth.—The Faizullapuria Missi, wouisinen styled 
Singhpuria, headed by Kapér Singh and Khashél Singh, 
of Faizallapur, a village near Amritsar, the Mahan 
madan name of which the Sikhs changed to Singhpur, 
The chiefs were Jat Zamindars, Kapur Singh was styled 
Naw&b by his followers; their possessions west ef the 
Sutiej, have been seized, but those to the east are still 
held by their descendants ander British protection ... 2,500 
9th.—The Karora-Singhia Misal, headed by Karora 
Singh, and afterwards by Bhagel Singh, both Jats, 
Karora Singh left no heir. Bhagel Singh’s possessions 
in the Punjab have been absorbed, but his widow holds 
Chilaundi and 22 other villages east of the Sutilej, under. 
British protection, Chichrauli belonging toa subordi- 
nate chief of the Misal, is also under proteotion, and 
Bhadaur has lapsed se... we ee «2,000 
10th—The Shahid and Nihang Misal, headed by 
Karam Singh and Gur Bakhsh Singh. The name which 
signifies martyrs, was acquired by the first chiefs, ances- 
tors of those named, who were beheaded by the 
Muhammadans at Damdama, west of Patiéla. Their 
possessions he east of the Sutlej, and are protected ... 2,000 
Llth——The Phulkia and Bidikia Misal, headed by 
Raja A’la Singh, and afterwards by Raja Amar Singh, 
his grandsen, of Patidla. Phil was the Jat progenitor 
of the Patifla, Naébha, Jhind, and Kaithal chiefs, all of 
whom are under British protection sed ws » 9,000 
12th.—The Sukar-Chakkia Misal, headed by Giatas 
Singh, ancestor of Ranjit Singh, the present sovereign 
of Lahore, whose progenitors were Jat Zamindars of 
Sakar-Chak aes bes sae oe at we =2,300 
69,500 
dn the above list the Misa] of Ckarat Singh holds the last 
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place,and was formed probably after the successful defence 
of Gujarauli, and the defeat of Khw4ja Ubaid had raised the 
reputation, and given a new distinction to that chief. Every 
. Misal acted independently, or in concert, as necessity or in- 
clination suggested, but there was generally an assembly of 
the chiefs called the Sarbat Khdlsa, held twice a year at 
Amritsar during the Baisékhi and Diwali festivals, which occur 
in April and October. On these occasions, after bathing in 
the sacred reservoir, they generally held a Gurmata, or special 
council, where expeditions of importance, or any matters of 
more than ordinary moment were submitted to their united 
wiedom, Ifthe joint forces of several Misals took the field 
upon any predatory enterprize, or to collect Rakha (Black Mail), 
the army assumed the denomination of a Dal of the Khdilsa Ji. 

When the -Misals acquired their territorial possessions, 
it became the first duty of the cheifs to partition out the 
lands, towns, and villages amongst those who considered 
themselves as having made the conquest, Shdmil, or in 
common. Every Sarkarda or leader of the smallest party of 
horse that fought under the standard of the Misal, demanded 
his share, in proportion to the degree in which he had contri 
buted to the acquisition, and, as they received no pay from 
the chief, and he had no other recompense to offer for their 
services, there was no resource but to adopt this mode of 
satisfying them. The Sirddér? or chief’s portion being first 
divided off, the remainder was separated into Pattis or parcels 
for each Sarkarda, and these were again subdivided and 
parcelled out to inferrior leaders, according to the number 
of horse they brought into the field. Hach took his portion 
as a co-sharer, and held it in absolute independence. 

It was impossible that this state of things shoutd subsist 
long in the Punjab, any more than it had done in England, 
France, and other countries of Europe, when they similarly 
fell a prey to hordes of associated warriors, who acknowledged 
uo systematic general authority or government. When the 
link of » common enemy and common danger was removed, 
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ahd-.the chiefs were converted from needy adventurera to 
lords of domains, discords and mutual plunderings commenced, 
as temper, ambition, or avarice, excited to contention. Canse 
of quarrel was never wanting in the confusion of the copar- 
cenary system. The disputes and divisions which subsisted 
in each lordship, favoured the designs of the segpiring from 
without, whose aid being solicited by one of the parties, an 
opening was frequently found to eject both. In cases of 
frontier disputes, or of injury, or wrong of any kind sustained 
or fancied, the chief would call upon his kindred and 
retainers to furnish him the means of redress, and they 
would feel bound by a sense of honor not to fail, when the 
Chéra, or gathering was demanded in such a cause ; but in a 
matter of internal strife within the Misal, every one would be 
free to choose his own side, and either party would deem it fair 
to fortify itself with any aid it could command from without. 
Upon occasions of gathering, it became customary for the 
chief, or person demanding it, to pay a rupee per kdtht or 
saddle; in other respects, the service was gratuitous, and 
plunder was the reward expected hy tho.e who joined either 
standard. The past life and habits of the Sikhs prectuded 
any scruples on their part as to the conduct or character of 
their associates. The most daring culprits found ready admis- 
sion into their ranks, and it was a point- of honor to deliver 
no one upon demand of a neighbour, whatever might be the 
crime laid to his charge. Hence arose the practise of Gdh, 
or self-redress, by individuals, no Jess thau by chiefs ; and 
every owner of a village was compelled to surround his posses: 
sion with a wall and ditch, while in towns, or places held in 
joint property, the houses of the coparcenary, and of all who 
were exposed to the appetence or revengeful passions of others, 
were built as towers or keeps, and a fort in joint tenancy would 
ordinarily be divided by an inner retrenchment, as a pro- 
tection against treachery from the fellow occupant. 

The tenure that has been described above is the Patttddsi, 
that of every associate in the Misa] of less rank than a Sirdér, 
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dewn even to the single horseman, who equipped and mounted 
himeelf ; all these regulated entirely the matagersent of their 
poets, fining, confining, or even farther illtreating, according 
te their pleasure, any Zamindér, or Working Ryot of their. 
eliotment. His complaint could not be listened to or redressed 
by any superior; but in case of quarrel with an equal, refer- 
ence would be made to the Sarkarda, and if his decision failed 
te give satisfaction, an appeal might be made to the general 
Sirdér. The more ordinary modo, however, was to collect 
frisnds and relations, and seek a prompt self-redress. It was 
wot legitimate for a Pattidér to sell his tenure toa stranger, 
bunt he might mortgage it to satisfy any present want, and 
at his demise might settle by will, te which of his male rela. 
tions it should go. Reciprocal aid for mutual protection and 
defénce, was the relation on which a Pattidér stood in other 
respects to the Sirdér, and the only condition of his tenure. 

Besides the Patiidéri, however, there were three other 
tenures created, arising out of the circumstances, in which 
diferent chiefs found themselves, from the manner of their 
association with those who composed their Misal. These were 
the Misalddri, the Tdbadd.i and the Jdgirddrt, 

Bodiea of inferior strength, or petty chefs with their fol- 
lowers, attached themselves sometimes to a Misal, without 
mabscribing to any conditions of association or dependence, 
Take allotments of land assigned to such, would be considered 
as the free reward of their co-operation, and would be held 
in no sort of dependence ; they were called Misaldéri. If dis- 
satisfied with his chief a Misaldér might transfer himself 
with his possessions to another, under whose protection or 
eountenance he might prefer to continue. 

A Tébaddér was on the other hand a retainer, as the word 
is understood in Europe, one completely subservient ; the lands 
which were his reward, were liable to forfeiture for any act 
of disobedience or rebellion, and at the caprice of the Sirdar 
might be resumed upon any occasion of displeasure. 

The third class of tenures or Jagtrs were given to needy 
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relations, dependents, and entertained soldiers who deserved 
Well, and the holders were liable to be called upon for their 
personal services at all times, with their quotas or contingenty, 
equipped and mounted at their own charge, according to the 
extent of the grant. These were even further under the 
power of the Sirdér than the Tabadari grants, Both were 
hereditary only according to his pleasure, the lands of them 
formed part of the allotment set apart for the Sirddrf, and 
the Misal, or association, had, of course, nothing to say in 
such assignments, 

The religious and charitable appropriations and grants, 
viz, those made to Sikh Gurtis, Sodhis and Bedis, or to endow. 
ments for temples and for charitable distributions of alme, 
and sometimes even to Musalmén Pirzédas, need no deserip- 
tion, for they had nothing to distinguish them from what are 
found all over India. 

The above explanation has been necessary to give some 
idea of the state of things, which resulted from the twe 
provinces of Lahore ani Sarhind being left to be occupied 
by the Sikhs, when, finally abandoned by the Afghans, as 
they had previously been by the Mughal and Dehli officers, 
The European readers will at once be struck by the similarity 
between the condition of things above described, and the 
relations which have been handed down to us of what 
occurred in England, when the Saxons similarly spread and 
occupied that country; and when Clovis and the Frauke 
seized the fairest portion of Gaul. The arrangements for 
goverament were the very rudesé that the most ignorant 
tribes ever devised: and, though the ideslogist may find 
something attractive in contemplating such attempts to 
realize in practise the dream of universal independence and 
equality of condition between individuals, he must, indeed, 
be a bold speculator in politics, who would assume that any 
class could find happiness, contentment, or rest, in a country 
ruled by seventy thousand sovereigns, as were the unfortunate 
provinces of Lahore and Sarhind, when the Sikhs assumed 
dominion over them, 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


A. D. 1778 to 1791. 


Fenda and contentions of the Sikhs. Rise and fall of different chiefs. 
The history of Charat Singh and Maha Singh, ancestors of 
Ranjit Singh, traced to the death of the latter, and Ranjit’s 
assumption of the direction of affairs. 

In resuming the progress of events in the Punjab, the 
narrator has henceforward only tq record the squabbles and 
petty feuds, which arose amongst the chiefs thus left in 
possession, and as these ordinary were of little interest and 
Jess variety, those only deserve relation, which contributed 
to produce the status now observed, in other words, those in 
which, the ancestors of Ranjit Singh, or himself, bore a part. 

The hill Réja of Jummu, Ranjit Deo by name, had a 
misunderstanding with his eldest son Brij Raj, and desired to 
set aside his pretensions to the succession in favour of the 
youngest, Mién Dalel Singh. In order to secure his hereditary 
rights, Brij Raj broke into rebellion, and applied to Charat 
Singh, offering a large yearly tribute on condition ‘of his 
aiding to effect the deposition of his father, Charat Singh 
having an old enmity against Ranjit Deo, closed with the 
offer, and strengthening himseif by association with Jai 
Singh of the Ghania Misal, their cnited force marched into 
the hills and encamped at Oodhachar, on the bank of the 
Basanti river. The Raja having received timely notice of 
the designs of the heir-apparent, had made corresponding 
preparations for resistence, The defence of the capital he 
reserved to himself, but collected a force to oppose the 
invasion, composed of auxiliaries from Chamba, Nirpur, 
Busahar, and Kéngra, in the hills, to which were added, 
besides a party of his own troops, the confederated forces 
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of the Bhangi Misal under Jhanda Singh, whom he induced 
to lend his services in the extremity. The two armies lay 
encamped on opposite sides of the Basanti, and in a partial 
skirmish between the Sikh auxiliaries Charat Singh was 
killed by the bursting of his own matchlock. 

He was 45 years of age, and had risen from a common 
Dkérwi or highwayman, to be Sirdér of a separate Misal, 
with a territory computed to yield about three lakhs of rupees. 
He left a widow, Desan by name, with two sons and a daugh- 
ter, called respectively Maka Singh, Suhuj Singh and Raj 
Kaur. The eldest son Maha Singh, then ten years of age, 
succeeded to the Sirdéri, bat the widow and Jai Singh Ghani 
assumed the immediate direction of affairs. It was deter- 
mined by them to assassinate Jhanda Singh Bhangi, who 
was the main stay of the Jummu Raja’s party, and the avowed 
enemy of both the Sukar-chakkia and Ghani Misals, A 
sweeper was tempted by a large bribe, to undertake this 
hazardous enterprize, and he succeeded in effecting his pur- 
pose by firing at and mortally wounding the Bhangi chief, as 
he was walking unattended througk the Jammu camp, The 
Sukar-chakkia and Ghani Sikhs being satisfied with the revenge 
thus taken, withdrew soon after from the enterprize in which 
they had engaged. The Bhangi troops had similarly left the 
opposite camp on the death of their chief. Thus Brij Raj Deo 
was left alone to settle with his father his rights of inheri- 
tance to the Réj: before the departare, however, of Maha 
Singh, he went through the ceremony of an exchange of 
turbans (Dastdrbadl,) with Brij Raj, which bound him to 
brotherhood for life. These events oceurd in 1774." 


* Captain Wade gives 1771 as the date of Charat Singh’s death, and 
states it to have occurred ina general action with the Bhangi Sikhs at Saha. 
wara, near Jasar Dodeh, in the Richna Do&b. He concurs in assigning 
the bursting of his matchlock as the cause of Charat Singh’s death, but says 
that Jhanda Singh was shot by a man of his own party in the course of th 
action. The discrepance, exeept that of date, is not very material ; but it is 
singular that such an event should be so differently reported to the two officers 
—Captain Murray is deemed the superior authority, and his version has there- 
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Several subordinate Sirdérs of Charat Sidgh’s recently 
formed Misal, mistrusting the youth of Maha Singh, or 
fissatisfied with the Regent widow, aimed now to shake off 
their dependence. Of these, one Dharam Singh was‘ the first 
to commit himself by an overt act of rebellion, He relied on 
the succour and countenance of Ganda Singh, Shanda Singh’s 
#ncoessor, in the Sirdéri of the Bhangi Misal, bus was deceived 
in his expectations, and suffered forfeiture of his lands 
for contumacy, before any aid conld come to his relief. The 
rest wore deterred by this example, and the moment appearing 
favorable, the nuptials of Maha Singh were celebrated in 1776, 
‘with the daughter of Gajpat Singh of Jind, to whom he had 
previously been betrothed. Jai Singh and a large armed forea 
of Sukar-chakkia and Ghani Sikhs crossed the Sutlaj with the 
Bardt to Badrukh, where the young chief was met by his 
bride; and a large concourse of Sirdérs of the nation did 
honor to the ceremony, it being with them obligatory to give 
witendance on such occasions, and the omission being looked 
tipon as a slight and a wide deviation from propriety. 

Maha Singh is next heard of as the associate of Jai Singh 
in en enterprize for the capture of Rasil Nagar now called Ram- 
Wagar by the Sikhs, situated on the east bank of the Chingéb, 
end held by a J4t Musalmén, named Pir Muhammad, who was 
at the head of the ancient tribe of Chatta, styled sometimes 
MMancharia, from a considerable town in their cecupation, and 
asany of whom have embraced the religion of the Quran. The 
peotext for this attack was, that the tribe had given up to the 
Bhangt Mieal w large piece of ordnance, left behind by the 
Abdali Shah, and placed with them in deposit, from inability to 
cross it over the Chinéb. This gun was of much celebrity, and 
js now known as the Bhangi Top : it was claimed for the Khdlse 





Yore been adhered to, In like manner, ols ‘Wade differs from Captai 
‘Murray im the date assigned to the birth of Maha Singh. Captain Wade 

it in 1787, making him 14 years’ old in 1771, when Charet Singh died aceord- 
bat oo version. Captain Murray fixes-dt in 1764, making him 10 years’ old 
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or Sikh nation at large, to be appropriated by an assembly 
of chiefs, Rasul Nagar was besieged and blockaded for four 
months, and the Bhangi Sikhs being employed at the time in 
plundering and seeking possessions, or in levying tribute in the 
Multan and Bahawalpur districtsy neglected to afford succour 
or relief. The place consequently fell to Maha Singh, who 
acquired great reputation by this early feat of arms, so much 80 
that, many independent Sirdars, who had hitherto attached them- 
selves to the Bhangi Misal, transferred their services and pre- 
ferred to follow his leading in war, and to live under his coun- 
tenance and protection. 

“Iwo yeara after this event, on the 2ad November 1780, a son 
was bora to Maha Singh, by his wife, of the Jind family, and 
named Ranjit Singh. The child was attacked by the small-pox 
at avery early age, and the disease taking an unfavorable turn, 
his life was endangered, whereupon the father, according to Asia- 
tic custom, made large donations to the poor in charity, fed muli- 
tudes of Brahmins and holy men tosecure their prayers, and sent 
gifts to the sacred temples at Kangra and Jawala-Mukhi. The 
boy recovered, but with the loss of one of his eyes, whence he is 
termed Kaxa, or the one-eyed; and his face in gther respects is 
marked with the disease. Maha Singh was engaged at this 
period in settling the territory he had inherited or acquired, and 
in extending his influence and connexions. The Bhangis lost 
their principal Sirdars, and having aimed to establish themselves 
in Multan, brought down on themselves an Afghan army, which 
retook the city from them, and further ejected them from Baha- ° 
walpdr and Mankera. The consequence was, that the power of 
the Misal was effectually broken, and the rising furtune and repu- 
tatien of Maha Singh enabled him to extend his relations and 
strengthen himself from its ruin, He was cautious, however, of 
engaging in any direct hostility with his Sikh brethren, well know- 
ing that to follow such means of aggrandizement, would breed 
ill will, and lead probably to a confederacy, and gathering for his 
destruction. Again, the Afghan power was still too formidable 
and too united. for him to hone to aggrandize himself at the ex- 
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ptose ofthat nation. His restless epirit was, however, not long 
in finding a quarter in which to pursue his schemes at pleasure. 

Raja Ranjit Deo of Jammu was dead, and his son Brif- 
taj Deo having succeeded to that Raj, proved unworthy and de 
bauched, 0 that discontent prevailed in the principality, and afford- 
ed an opening for interference, Maha Singh tempted by this 
atate of things, resolved to exact tribute, and enforce fealty from 
his turband brother; he accordingly moved with a force into the 
hills, and Brij=Raj being in no condition for resistance, fled to the 
Trikota-Devi mountain, a three-peaked eminence, where is an 
Asthan or temple of Bishan-Devi, in which the Hindu devonteo 
presents an offering of cocoanuts, deemed more agreeable to the 
benevolent goddess than the leads of goats. The town of Jammu 
was at th's period very prosperous and rich, for, in consequence 
of the distractions of the Punjab, many of the wealthy merchants 
had been induced to seek an asylum, or to establish a branch-firm 
within the hills beyond their influence, Jammu was well situ- 
ated for this purpose, while uuder Ranjit Deo the resort of this 
class of persons to his dominions was encouraged, and they lived in 
ease and security. Maha Singh and his Sikhs sacked the town, 
and ravaged tbe whole territory of Jammu, and he is reported 
to have brought away a large spoil, includiog much specie and 
valuables of all kinds. 

By this conduct Maha Singh, though he enriched himself, 
taised also many enemies, The Bhangi Sikhs who had long 
maintained a connexion with Jammu, were highly irritated, and, 
shat was even of more consequence to Maha Singh’s rising for- 
tunes, the displeasure and jealousy of his old Mentor and guar- 
dian, Jai Singh, of Ghani, was incurred. This chief was now in 
the zenith of bis power, and was of a haughty imperious temper. 
“Maha Singh on his return from the hills proceeded with his beoty 
to Amritsar, with the double purpose of paying his respects to 
Dai Singh, and performing his ablations in the holy reservoir. 
The old chief received him with marked coolness and displeasure, 
so much so that Maha Singh assuming the demeanour of en 
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iaferior, approached with a tray of sweetments in his hand, and 
begged to be made acquainted withthe cause le had given for 
offence, professing his sense of filial obligation and attachment to 
Sai Singh, and offering any atonement in his power, Jai Singh 
was stretched at length on his couch, and, drawing his 
sheet over him, called out lowdly and rudely, that he desireds 
to hear no nore of the Bhagtia’s (dancing boy’s) pathetia cox- 
versation, Maha Singh retired in high indignation at this recep- 
tion, and determined to be revenged for the insult. He mounted 
his borse, and, with a few followers, made his eseape secretly from 
Amritsar, where Jai Singh’s power aud influence were paramount, 
and returaed to his home to seek the means of executing his pur- 
poses, Being too weak to enter the field against the Ghani aud 
Bhangi Misals alone, he cast about for associates, and determined 
to make a friend of Jassa Singh, Sirdar of the Ramgarhia 
Misal, who had recently been ousted froma his possessions in the 
Punjab by o confederacy of the Ahluwalia and Ghani associations, 
and the latter had been considerable gainers by the aggression. 
Agents were immediately dispatched to recall Jassa Singh, and 
to assure him of aid and support, if disposed to make an effort for 
the recovery of his lost possessions. The despoiled chief was liv- 
ing by depredations in the Doab of the Jamna and Ganges, with 
the wilds of Hansi and Hissar for his place of refuge; having 
satisfied himself of the motives of Maha Singh’s offer, and being 
convinced that it was sincere, he lost no time in returning into 
“the Punjab, with all the force he could collect. 

The combind troops of Maha Singh and Jassa Singh now ap- 
peared suddenly within a few miles of Batala, the principal town 
of Jai Singh’s possessions, and where he had fixed his residence. 
Here they were joined by Sansar Chand, Raja of Kot Kangra 
in the hills, and by Amar Singh Bagreh, and some other dis- 
affected tributaries of the Ghuni Sirdar, who had been stirred 
up by Maha Singh, Jai Singh was now called upon to render up 
the share of the Ramgarhia possessions, which had been alloted 
to hint, and, on his refusal, the invaders proceeded to occupy and 
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tavage the country, Jai Singh made a gathering of his Misal, and 
plaging his son Gur Bakhsh Singh at the head of 8,000 horses, 
sent him to punish and expel the invaders, An action ensued, 
in which Gur Bukheh exposed himself with youthful rashness, 
and was slain; whereupon his followers dispersed and fled, and 
the victors soon after made themselves masters of Batala, when 
Jai Siogh being humbled, was compelled to sue for peace. It was 
granted to him by the young chief he had insulted, under condi- 
tion that he should render up the Ramgarhion Jands to Jassa 
Singh, and the fort of Kangra, which he bad obtained by strata- 
gem, to Sansar Chand. These terms being accepted, the allies 
retained the town of Battala, but towards the close of the year 
Sada Kauwar, widow of Gur Bakhsh Singh succeeded by intri- 
gue with the inhabitants in ejecting the garrison and recovering 
it. 

Jai Singh had set his hopes on the promise afforded by the 
character of Gur Bakhsh; and though he had two other sons, by 
name Bagh Singh and Nidhan Singh, he treated them with neglect, 
his whole affections being engrossed by the family of hisdeceased son 
The widow, Sada Kanwar, had paramount influence, and gained an 
entire ascendant over the old man, and as she was of an aspiring, 
bold spirit, she procured that a separate appanage of some villages 
about Sohnan and Hajipur should be set apart for the surviving 
sons, while she regulated every thing at Batala for the interest 
of herself and her only child by Gur Bakhsh, a daughter. 
At her suggestion, a negociation was opened for the afiance of 
the girl, whose name was Mahtab Kunwar, to Ranjit Singh, 
the young son of Maha Singh, whom she hoped thus to bind to 
a permanent reconciliation and through his friendship and power- 
fal support to secure for herself the Sirdari upon her father-in- 
law’s decease, Maha Singh assented readily to the union, and 
the mangni, or betrothment, of the children was duly per- 
formed in the year 1785, and contributed further to raise Maha 
_ Singh in power and reputation; for through the friendship of the 
Ramgarhia Sirdar, and Kangra Raja, which was perpmanently 
aectred by his aid in the recovery of their lost possessions, added 
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to the influnce resalting from thia close connexion with the 
Ghani Misal, there was no one in the Punjab, or of the Sikh 
nation, that could compete with him in authority, or command 
wqual means if called upon for anexertion. The result was favor. 
able to the prosperity of the country, and the Punjab for several 
years during this chief's ascendancy, enjoyed a repose and tran- 
quility to which it had long been a stranger. 


Until 1791 Maha Singh continued to administer in peace the 
territory he had acquired, and to exercise his influences for the 
benefit of those connected with him. In that year Gujar Singh, 
the Sikh chief of Gujrat, died, and Sahib Siogh, his son, succeeded 
to the Sirdari, The sister of Maha Singh had been given in mar- 
riage to Sahib Singh by Charat Singh, but the ties of affinity had 
little influance in restraining ambitious views, and the desire of 
aggrandizement which filled the mind of Maha Singh, was not to 
be so checked. He deemed the moment favourable for asserting 
superiority over Gujrat, and for claiming tribute. Sahib Singh 
evaded compliance, alleging, that his father was an adherent of 
the Bhangi Misal, and had never fought under the standard 
of the Sukarchakkia, to whom he acknowledged no dependanee. 
Maha Sivgh marched on receiving this reply and besieged Sahib 
Singh in his fort of Sudharp, The Gujratia chief applied in 
his distress to the Bhangi Sikhs, and Karam Singh Dulu came 
with the strength of that Misal to interrupt the siege. Though 
not strong enough to enter the field with Maha Siagh, they hover- 
ed about his camp, and put him to considerable inconvenience for 
supplies ; a detachment of the Sukarachkkias however succeeded 
after a time in beating up the quarters and pinndering thé® 
camp of the Bhangis, after which the siege proceeded. Maha 
Singh had been three months before the place, when io the early 
part of the year 1792 he became seriously ill. The siege was 
immediately broken up, and the chief being carried back to his 
principal place of residence Gujranwala, expired there iu the 
twenty-seventh year of his age. He was brave, active and pru- 
dent beyond his years, and left a high reputation amongst his 
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nition, for ail the qualities of a Sirdar. He shook off the trammels 
of his mother’s guardianship at the early age of seventeen, and 
some time after having detected her ia an intrigue with a Brah- 
min, put her to death with bis own hand; an act of barbarous 
justice, that does not seem to have lessened his reputation, or in 
anv way to have affected his character injuriously ia the eyes of 
his cotemporaries. 

Maha Singh left only one son, the present Ranjit Singh, who 
was than io his twelfth year. Hismother became regent, and 
was assisted by the minister of her husband Lakhu or L:khpat 
Singh. Sada Kanwar, the minor chief’s mother-in-law, exerted 
also much influence in the conduct of affairs, and in the year follow- 
ing, viz. in 1793, the demise of Jai Singh left the Ghani Misal like- 
wige under her direction, every thing having been prepared be- 
fore hand for the exclusion of the sons of that Sirdar. 

Little care was taken of the education of Ranjit Singh: 
the means were furnished to him of gratifying every youthful 
passicn or desire, and his early years were passed in indulgence and 
in following the sports of the field, He was never thought ro read 
or write in any language, While still in tutelage, however, a 
second marriage was contracted for him with Raj Kanwar, a 
daughter of the Nakee chief, Khazan Singh. 

Upon attaining the age of 17 yeara, Ranjit Singh, in imita- 
tion of his father, assamed in person the conduct of affairs, and 
dismissed the Diwan: it isfurther stated that, under the guidance 
of Dal Singh, his father’s maternal uncle, who had long borne ill- 
will to the Diwan, Likhu was dispatched on an expedition to 
Kitas where he was slain in an affiay with the Zemindars, not 
without suspicions of contrivance, His futher’s example gave 
sauction to an act of further cruelty in Ranjit Singh. The re- 
gent mother was accused of having led a life of profligate indul- 
gence, the late Diwan being not the only piramore admitted to 
her favors. Upon receiving evidence to this, it is said, that Ran- 
jit Singh gave his sanction to, or at leash connived at, her being 
pat to death, and the old chief, Dul Singh, is designated as tho 
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perpetrator of the act by means of poison, * Ranjit Singh, with 
the advice of Sada Kunwar, carried on now in person all the 
affairs of his Sirdari, and the difficulties he experienced, with the 
means by which he extricated himself, and made every circum- 
stance contribute to his further rise, will fgrm the subject of the 
Chapters which follow. 


* The above particulars are from Captain Wade's Report. Captain Murvay 
merely states, thit “ he dismissed the Diwan, and caused his mother to be assassi- 
hated.” Captain Wade assigns the year 1787, for the decease of Maha Singh, 
and states him to have been born in 1757, as before remarked, which are diapre- 


aera of date with Captain Murray, for which I am unable to account the 
tter is the authority followed. 


CHAPTER FOURTH: 





A, D. 1794 to 1808, 


The early administration of Ranjit Singh. His aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of other Sikh Sirdérs, to his treaty with the 
British Government, and exclusion from the countries east of 
the Satluj. 


In the course of the years 1795, 1796, and 1797, the Punjab was 
twice exposed to invasion by Shah Zaman, whohad recently suc- 
ceeded the peaceful Timur on the throne of Kabul. The Sikhs 
ventured not to oppose him openly in the field, and his coming, 
therefore, was a source of infinite confusion, leading to a tem porary 
abandonment of their possessions by the Sirdars near his route. 
In 1798, the Shah advanced again, and entered Lahore, without 
opposition ; but, after a few months stay there, finding it impossi- 
ble to make any arrangments for the permanent occupation of 
the country, or to render the Punjab in other respects a sourse 
of advantage to himself, he retraced his steps to his heredi- 
tary dominions west of the Indus, and the Sikh Sirdars returned 
each to the territory he had acqired, and which bad been evacuated 
onthe Shah’s approach, Ranjit Singh was one of those who 
retired before the Shab, and on this last occasion he joined other 
Sirdars similarly circumstanced with himself, or otherwise linked to 
his Misal, and made an expedition across the Sutlej, where he 
employed the interval of the Shah’s stay at Lahore in a tour for 
the exaotion of tribute, and for the reduction to his authority of 
any towns or villages he could master. 

Upon the retirement of the Shah, Ranjit Singh began to enter- 
tain desizns for securing Lahore to himself, and his mother-in-law 
Sada Kanwar, encouraged and lent her aid to forward his views, 
The city was at this time in the joint possession of Chet Singh 
Mobar Singh, and Saheb Singh, _ Ranjit Singh, however, by an 
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opportune service to Zaman Shah, obtained from that prince a 
grant with permission to take possession, The Afghan had been 
compelled to precipitate his retreat from the Punjab, by intelli- 
gence of designs from Persia on the side of Herat, having their 
object the support of the claims of Shah Mahmud. On arriving 
at the Jhelum, that river was found swollen with temporary rain, 
so that the Afghan artillery could not be crossed, Not thinking 
it expedient to wait on this accouut, Shah Zaman wrote to Ranjit 
Singh to extricate and forward to him the guns left behind, 
holding out the hope, that his known wishes in respect to Luhore, 
might be complied with, if this duty were well performed. The 
politic Sikh raised eight, out of the twelve guns, from the bed 
of the river into which they had sunk, and forwarded them to 
the Shah, from whom he received in return the grant he 
desired, The remaining four guns were raised only in 1823, and 
are now in the arsenal at Lahore.* 


Arm ed with this authority as an influence over the Muham. 
madan pop ulation of the town, and assisted by the credit and 
troops of Sada Kaur, Ranjit Singh prepared an expedition 
for the seizure of the city of Lahore. The three Sikh chiefs in 
possession were shameless in conduct, profligate and debauched, 
and neglectful of the means of securing themselves, They had 
few troops or retainers, and their administration was most 
unpopolar. In order to prepare the way for the success of his 
scheme, Ranjit Singh deputed Qizi Abdur-rahman, a native of 
Risulnagar, to open an intrigue with some of the principal 
Musealman inhabitants. Mir Mohkam, manager for Chet Singh, 
with Muhammad Ashik and Mir Shadi, were won over to assist 
the project, and promised on the approach of Ranjit Singh, to 
open one of the gates tohim; accordingly he marched, accom- 
panied by his mother-in-law, and, having been admitted with 





*The fact of Ranjit Singh’s having obtained a grant of Lahore from the 
Afghan Sovereign, is not mentioned by Captain Murray. The statement, with the 
circumstances under which it was alleged to te procured, is made on the authority 
of Captain Wade. 
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ait opnosition, Chet Singh and his two co-partners, were come 
pled :o accept Jagirs for subsistence ; and Ranjit Singh thus, 
wathshed bis own authority, and mad> arrangements to secure 
.4¢ugn st. His succes-fal aggression and acquisition of a place 
>» (mous excited the jealousy of all rival Siidars, and an assemb- 
ly of tro «ps for recovery of this city took piace at Bhasin. Ghulab 
Sinzh Bisngi, Sahib Singh of Gujrat, and Nizam-ud-din of 
Kisur, were the chiefy at the head of the confederacy most active 
i, hostility to Ranjit Singh. After a few months of debate how- 
ev-r, and some fruitless skirmishes, finding the young chief well 
piepared, their army broke up, and the city was lett ever after in 
 njit Singh’s uninterrupted prssession. 


The Mussulmans of Kasur, a considerable town, stated to be 
ibuth 25 kos S, E. of Lahore, incurred the just resentment of 
Ranjit Singh, as well by the part their chief had taken in this 
«1 f devacy, as by depredations since committed by them up to 
th gates of the city. His next enterprize was againgst their 
p savrsions, and in 1801-2 Nizam-ud-din was compelled to submit 
4 tems, binding himself to furnish a quota of troops under his 
hoother Kutab-ud-din, and to become a feudatory of Ranjit 
3 gh In the same year the young chief, having proceeded to 

-the in the sacied reservoir of Gura Ram Das at Taran-Taran 
wa t there Sirdar Fateh Singh, of the Ahluwalia Misal, and contrac- 
ing a friendship with him, made an exchange of turbans, 


The year 1802 was marked by the birth* of Kharak Singh, 

‘ie p.esent heir apparent of Maharaja Ranjit Singh: bis mother 

va [taj-Kaur, daughter of Khazan Singh of Naki. In the 

-1+ yeu, the for’ of Chaniot held by Jassa Singh, son of the 

angi chief, Karam Singh Dulu, was besieged, and after a 

short resistance, taken by Ranjit Singh, who made to the expell- 
ed chief a trifling allowance for maintenance. 





* Captain Wade places this event after the decease of Dal Singh, and pending 
measures to occupy his Jagir and fort of Alipur, which, according to Captain 
Murray, would make it in 1804. The year 1802, is, however, assigned as the 
date by both Officers, 
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In the month of December 1802, Ranjit Singh assembled his 
own and Sada Kaur’s forces, and being joined by the Alluwalia, 
the three united Misals fell suddenly on the family of Ghuleb 
Singh, the last Bhangi Sirdar of note, who had been always at 
feud with Maha Singh when living, and was at the head of the 
confederacy which had attempted to recover Lahore. Ghulat. 
Singh had died in 1800, leaving a widow named Rani Sukha, and 
a son Gurdit Singh, still a minor, under her gnardiansLip. The 
moment was considered favourable to break for ever the power of 
the Bhangis, Accordingly, the widuw was called upon to suren- 
der the fort of Lohgarh in Amritsar, to give up the great Bhanyt 
gin, and in other respects to submit to the confederates, Fealin, 
unequal to resist, the helpless widow evacuated Lohzaih, wd 
fled with her child, and the family has since sunk to indigence aid 
obscurity. 


Pending this operation, a domestic feud occurred in Kasur , 
and, Najam-ud-din being assassinated, was succeeded in the Sirdurt, 
by Kutab-ud-din, his brother. The juncture appeiring favour- 
able, Ranjit Singh moved down, with a large force of cunfede u- 
ted Sikhs against that territory, but after plundering the oo 
country for three months, finding be could make no impr. as on 
on the strongholds which are numerous in the district, he ace pt: 
ed a pecuniary’ payment, and retired. In March of this pear. 
Raja SanSar Chand, of Kot’ Kangra, in the hills, made a descr 4 
into the plains and plundered some villages in the teiitory ut 
Sada Kaur, that is, belonging to the Ghani Missal. She called 
for the aid of her son-in-law, who marched immediately with 
Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, and soon expelled the mountaineers, The 
occasion was taken to invest Sujanpur, which was held by the 
Sikh chief Budh Siugh Bhagat, from wh.m a sum of indy 
money, a large piece of oidnance, anil the three distiict: ut 
Bahrampur, Dharamkot, and Sukhalgarh, were extort: d. 

From the Jullundar Dvab, where thes opr ston: | 
arried him, Ranjit Singh crossed the Rav, a dor ti os 
Lahore by a detour through Sialkot and Rasuluaga:, plunaui., 
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ashe went, The widow of Char-Mal was, during this march, 
deprived of Phagwara, which was given in an exchange to Fateh 
Singh Alluwalia, Sansar Chand ventured again into the plains 
towards the close of the year, and seized several towns in the 
Jullundar, but decamped again on the march thither of Ranjit 
with a body of Ahluwalia and Ghani confederates, In February 
following, the Hill Raja again appeared, and having seized 
Hoshiarpur and Bijwara, attempted to maintain himself there. 
From both, however, he was expe.led by the Sikhs, aud Ranjit 
Singh, after this service, made a tour of exaction, ia which, either 
as gift or tribute, he obtained considerable sums from the old 
Sikh chiefs, Tara Singh Ghaiba, Dharam Singh, of Amnitsar, and 
Budh Singh, of Faizullapur. His conduct excited the jealousy 
and feais of all the Sirdars, who had hitherto enjoyed indepen- 
dence, and immunity from molestation. They saw that Ranjit 
aimed to reduce them to fealty aad subservience ; yet were they 
so divided, and filled with jealousies, and without a lead or 
leader, that they attempted nothing, and could devise no scheme 
to relieve themselves from his arbitrary exactions, and from the 
forfeiture and resumption with which he seemed systematically 
to visit the family of every chief that died. It was iu this year 
that Dal Singh, the brother-in-law of Charat Singh, died, when 
Ranjit acquired Akalgarh* and Jammabad b escheat, these 
places being held as dependencies of the Sukarchakia Misal, 
Dal Singh had been in disgrace some time before his death. 

The dissensions of the four sons of Taimur Shah, Humayun, 
Mahmud, Shah Zaman, and Shah Shujah, began at this time to 
produce distractions in the Afghan empire, which led to the 
royal autnority being every where held in contempt, Ranjit 
Singh was encouraged by this state of things to direct his views 
westward, and after a Doselira, passed in more than ordinary 
excess at Lahore, he determined in the year 1804 to seek further 
aggrandizement by the seizure of the dependencies of that 





* Formerly Alipur, a possession of the Chathba Mussalmans, The name was 
cahoged by the Sikhs on their cupturing the place in 1770, 
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empire, east of the Iadua. He accordingly crossed the Ravi in 
October; and, having the Ahluwalia chief in attendance, moved 
to Ramnagar on the Chenab and thence to Jhang, held by 
Alimad Khan, a chief of considerable note, The Khan made 
his submission, and bought off the invaders. Sahiwal and 
Kot Maharaja, possessions of two Baloch Mussalmans, were next 
visited, and an acknowledgment of supremacy with presents of 
horses and other gifts, saved them from ravage. As the season 
advanced preparation was made to visit the neighbourhood of 
Multan, but the governor Muzaffar Khan anticipated the design, 
averted the evil from his subjects and dependents by the trans- 
mission of timely and rich presents. Relations were then estab- 
lished with all the Mussalman chiefs and* families settled about 
the Chenab and Jhelum; and, although the amount obtained in 
this first visit in the way of tribute, or by gifts, was not large, 
the effect of the operations of the season was beneficial for the 
ulterior views of the aspiring Sikh, for the chiefs, as far as the 
Indus, began to see to what quarter their hopes and fears must 
thenceforward be directed: most of them at once made their 
election for submission to the ruler of Lahore, and withdrew from 
this period from further connexion with the Kabul cour$ or its 
officers. 

In February 1805 Ranjit Singh returned to his capital- 
which was now established at Lahore, and celebrating there the 
Holi Saturnalia, he went afterwards with a slight attendance to 
the annual fair held at the time of performing ablutions in the 
Ganges at Hardwar, The ceremonies of his religion being there 
completed, he returned towards the beginning of June, and 
employed the rains in farming out the revenue of the districts re- 
tained in his personal administration to the highest bidders. This 
has ever been his only scheme of revenue management. The 
farmer has full powers even of life and death over those committed 
to his tender mercies, and his lease is a mere licence to rob. 


After the Dusebra of 1805, the Sikh army was again led by 
Ranjit Singh into the Muhammadan Territory between the 
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Chenab and Indus, and the chief of J bang was called upon te 
settle for an annual tribute, the demand upon him being now 
raised to 120,000 1upees, Before however this negociation could 
be brought to a conclusion, Ranjit Singh was recalled by intelli- 
gence of the near approach of Jaswant Rao Hulkar and Awir 
Khan from the east, pursued by the British army under Lord Lake. 
Fateh Singh Ahluwalia was accordingly left to make arrange- 
ments wita the chiefs of the west, and Ranjit hastening back in 
person to Amtitsar, met there the fugitive Marhatta, with whom 
he had no easy art to play. Jaswant Rao threatened to continue 
his flight westward towards the Kabul dominions. Lord Lake 
however had arrived on the Beah or Beas, and was prepared to 
follow, and it was neither convenient nor wise to permit opera- 
tions of the kind that must ensue, to be carried on in the Punjab, 
On the other hand Ranjit Singh, though he would have proved 
an useful auxiliary to either party, was sensible of his inability 
to offer open resistance, In this state of things the relations he 
maintained with Jaswant Rao Hulkar were friendly, but not 
encouraging, and that chief being disappointed in the hope of 
raising the Sikh nation toa co-operation in hostility with him 
acainst the British, yielded to the difficulties by which he was 
surrounded, and made his terms with Lord Lake in a treaty 
concluded on the 24%h December 1805, Friendly engagements 
were further exchanged by the British Commander with Ranjit 
Singh, and the Ahluwalia Sirdar; and in the course of January 
1806 the two armies, which had inspired so much alarm in the 
Pnojab, returned to Hindustan, leaving to Sikh chiefs to celcbrate 
the Holi unembarrassed by their presence, and with joy and 
rejoicinga commensurate to the fears they had entertained, 
Rinjit Singh’s excesses at this festival produced a disease which 
confined him for four months, Towards the end of the rains, he 
re-appeared ina new field, and entered ‘on measures which ia their 
aequel had material influence on his future destiny and fortunes. 

The Rajas of Patiala and Nabha were at feud on account of 
some lands, situated ‘between the village of Duladdi and the 
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town and fort of Nabha, The Jhind chief, Raja Bhag Singh, 
was the ally of Nabba, and so were the Ladwa and Kaithal chiefs, 
but their united forces were unequal to a contest with their 
powerful neighbour of Patiala, In this extremity, Bhag Singh, 
of Jhind, the maternal uncle of Ranjit, was deputed to invite bis 
assistance to the weaker party; and, the Dosehra was no sooner 
over, than the ruler of Lahore hastened across the Sutlej to take 
part in this quarrel. He passed the river at Ludhiana, and 
mastering the place, presented it to Raja Bhag Singh in exclusion 
of Rani Nur-un-Nissa, mother of Rac Ilias, to whom it had be- 
longed. Saniwal was next seized from another defenceiess widow," 
thia class of occupants being regarded by Ranjit as his legitimate 
prey. The place was given in Jagir to Mohkam Chand Diwan, 
but restored afterwards on realization of a Nazar ana of 30,000 
Rupees. Driving the Patiala troops out of Duladdi, the in- 
vader approached Mansurpur, where Maharaja Sahib Singh, 
successor to Amar Singh, was in position with his main body. 
The Maharaja, by a sum of money and the present of a piece of 
artillery, propitiated the Lahore chief, and Jaswant Singh, of 
Nabha, contributed also to satisfy his cupidity, whereupon he 
was induced to remove the scourge of his ill-organized all- 
ravaging army back into the Punjab, Duladdi was restored to 
Patiala at the intereession of Raja Bhag Singh, and Ranjit Singh 
taking the opportunity to pass the Diwali and perform his ablu- 
tions in the holy tank of Thanesur, re-crossed the Satlej after that 
festival, and bent bis course via Rahon, the residence of Tara 
Singh Ghaibat to the holy fires of Jwala Mukhi. Here he met 


* Mai Luchhmi, widow of Sudha Singh—She invited-the aid of Ranjit Singh, 
being at issue with her son, who held her at the time in confinement, 


+ Captain Wade states that Tara Singh died during the this expedition, and 
that on this oecasion Ranjit Singh made an acquisition of eizht lakhs of Rupees 
in cash, and of the jewels of the deceased chief, which were of great value. ‘The 
treasure is alleged to be the first of any extent that wasso obtained. Captain 
Murray, however, places the death of Tara Singh in 18C7 8, during the second 
€Xpedition of Ranjit Singh across the Sutlej, and Captain W. appears to have con- 
founded the two visits. 
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Raja Saosat Chand, of Kangra, who solicited his aid against 
Amar Singh, the Gurkha commander, before whom all the chiefs 
of the hills, from the Gogra to the Sutlej, had fallen in succession, 
and whose detachments were .then ravaging Kangra. The price 
demanded by Ranjit for his services being deemed exzessive, the 
interview led to no present arrangement between the chiefs but 
as che difficultics of the Hill Raja increased, the negociation was 
afterwards renewed. 

The year 1807 was marked by the lapse and resumption of 
Parsrar and Chamara, fiossessions of Nar Singh deceased, an old 
Sikh Sirdar. A Jagir for mere subsistence was assigned to the 
son. Ranjit next prepared a formidable expedition against 
Kasur, which had long been a thorn in the side of his power, and 
from the conquest of which, as being a Mussalman possession, he 
hoped for an access of credit and popularity amongst his own sect 
and nation, In February 1807 he invaded the territory with a 
large force, and Kutab-ud-din was compelled to shut bimself up 
in his fortress at Kasur, Internal seditions and broils completed 
the ruin of this Pathan family, and in March the chief sur- 
rendered at discretion. He was left in possession of a small terri- 
tory south of the Sutlej, and bound to furnish a contingent of 
troops on demand. Kasur itself and all the territory held by the 
family in the Punjab was resumed, and assigned for the present 
in Jagir to Nihal Singh Atharawala. From Kasar, Ranjit Singh 
proceeded S. W. towards Multan, and occupied and kept garrisons 
ip various dependencies of that government. In April the town of 
Multan was mastered, but the governor held out the fort, into 
which the principal inhabitants had retired with their valuables, 
Being unprovided with the means of siege, Ranjit accepted a 
sum of money from Muzaffar Khan, and returned to Lahore in’ 
May. In the interval before the rains, he detached a force against 
Diuanagar under thé Kangra hills,and levied. exactions in that 
neighbourhood from several Sikh and mountain chiefs, who had 
hitherto enjoyed immunity from- their dependenos on the Ghani 
Misal, with the head of which, Sada Kaur, Ranjit stood in 
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sich close relation. The measure gave offence to that lady, and 
the foundation was thus laid for the differences and intrigues 
which led eventually to her ruin. 

The wife of the Patiala Raja was on ambitious intriguin g 
woman who had long sought to set aside her husband, or at least 
to procure the assignment of a separate te:ritory for her minor 
son Karam Singh. When Jaswant Rao Holkar passed through 
Patiala on his way to the Punjab, she had endeavoured to make 
hima instrumental to ber views, and that wily chief made the state 
of things which prevailed, conducive to his own enrichment, but 
being pressed for time, in consequence of the epproach of Lord 
Lake, he left matters between the Raja and Rani as they were. 
The quarrel being now renewed, the Rani sent, in the rains of 
1807, to invite Ranjit Singh to espouse her cause, promising him 
a famous brass piece of ordnance belonging to the family, and 
which bore the name of Kari Kuhn, and, also a diamond necklace 
of known value, as the price of his assistance. The Lahore chief 
gladly seized the occasion to interfere, and crossed the Sutlej at 
Harike-Patan, where that river is joined by the Beah. In 
the month of September, on his route towards Patiala, he seized 
all the remaining possessions of the deceased Ilias-Rao, and 
distributed them amongst his dependents and allies. Before 
Ranjit Singh reached Patiala, the Raja and Rani had come to a 
reconciliation, the latter having, through the mediation of the 
Jhind aod Thanesur chiefs, obtain€d for her son a separate Jagir 
of 50,000 Rupees per annum. The Raja now made some demur 
to render up the gun and necklace promised by his Rani, but 
Ravjit Singh appealed to the invitation he had received, and 
his appeal being backed by the condition of his force the two 
articles were given up according to promise, though with evident 
reluctance; and Ranjit marched with themin possession to reduce 
Naraingarh, which was surrendered, and made over to the Ahlu- 
walia chief, after an unsuceessfal attempt to take it by storm, 
which was attended with a loss of near 400 killed and wounded. 

While engaged before Naraingarh, the old chief Tara Singh 
Ghaiba, who was serving with Ranjit Singh, died, and his followers 
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secretly conveyed the corpse across the Sutlej to his fort of 
Rahon, where the fuueral obsequies were performed, and the 
widow and sons made preparation to maintain their possessions. 
While the body lowever was yet on the pyre, Rarjit 
Singh’s detachment, which had followed on the eveut being 
ascertained, arrived to demaud a surrender of treasures, aud to 
enforce a resumption of the chief's territory. After a stight 
resistance, the family was compelled to submit, and though the 
sons at first received a small provision for subsistence, they 
were soon deprived of even this means of support, and have 
since lived in indigence. On his route back from Naraingarh, 
Ranjit Singh seized Munda, south of the Sutlej, from the son 
of Dharam Singh, and sold it to the Jhind Sirdar: and Buhlol- 
pur and Bhartgarh were similarly takeu from Bhaghel Singh's 
widow. In December, Ranjit Singh returned to Lahore, and 
was presented by his wife, Mehtwb-Kaur, with twins. The 
boys were named Sher Singh and Tara Singh, but Ranjit has 
, never fully acknowledged them as his own offspring. Mehtab- 
Kaur's fittelity —hadfor some time been suspected by her 
husband, and she had, in consequence, been living with her 
mother, Sada Kaur. The report ian, that the boys were pro- 
cured by the latter from a carpenter, and weaver, and were pro- 
duced as born to her daughter, the public having for some time 
previously been preparcd a0E the birth, by reports circulated of 
Mehtab being with child. Shét Singh has latterly been honoured 
with military commands anda Jagir, and was foitunate in having 
been the leader of the expedition, wherein the Muhammadan 
pretender, Sayad Ahmad was slain in 1831 ; but neither before 
nor since this event, has he ever been recoguized by Ranjit as 
his own son, and Tara Singh is treated with uniform neglect, 

The commencement of 1808 was marked by the seizure of 
Pathankot, under the Kangra bills, belonging to Jaimal Ghaniys, 
and by exactions from chiefs in the hills and plains in that diree- 
tion. Mvhkam Chand Diwan was employed simultaneously in 
settling arrangements with the dependents of the Daliala Mizal, 
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at the head of which Tara Singh Ghaiba had continued, while he 
lived. Most of the feudatories were confirmed on their agreeing 
to transfer their allegiance, and furnish contingents of borse to 
be constantly in attendance. Sialkot and Shekhupura, south 
of the Sutlej, were next seized, and annexed to the immediate 
territory of the Lahore chief by Molhkam Ohand, and the Diwan 
being kept in the field during the rains, seized various other 
places on both sides of the Sutlej, from the Anandpur Makhowal 
valley downwards, and confirmed to his master all that had 
firmerly belonged to Tara Singh or to Bhaghel Singh. 

Tha extensive permanent occupations and usurpations, thus 
made by Ranjit Singh on the east and south banks of the Sutlej 
excited the alarm of the Sikh chiefs, situated between that river 
and the Jumna, and, after a conference, it was determined by 
them, to send a miasion to Delhi, composed of Raja Bhag Singh, 
of Jhiod, Bhai Lal Singh, of Kaithal, and Chain Singh Diwan, of 
Patiala, in order to solicit that their possessions might be taken 
under the protection of the British Government. The mission 
reached Delhi, ani waited on Mr, Seton, the Resident, in March 
1808, The answer they received, though uot decisive, was en- 
couraging to their hope, that the Lahore ruler would not bg 
suffered to extend his usurpitions eastward, to their prejudice 
and eventual annihilation, Intelligence: of this mission, how- 
ever, no sooner reached Lihore, than Ranjit Singh, feeling 
disquieted, dispatched agents to invite the three chiefs who 
composed it to wait upon him, that he might endeavour to 
allay their feare. They accordingly went to his camp at Amritaar, 
where they were received with miurked favour and attentions, and 
no effurt was spared in the endeavour to detach them from the 
design of forming any conuexion with the British Government, 

Pending these transactions, the alarm of an invasion of Iudia 
being meditated by the Freach Emperor, Napoleon Baonaparte, 
becoming rife, Lord Minto determined to send missions to ascer- 
tain the condition of the countries intervening, and the feeliug 
of the rulers, chiefs, and paople. The growing power of Ranjit 
Singh, whose authority was now completely established in the 
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Punjab, made it essential to include his court, and the collision 

threatened by the receot proceedings and known desigas of 
Ranjit, east of the Sutlej, formed an additional motive for depu- 

ting a British Agent to Lahore. Mr. now Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
was the negocijator selected on this occasion, and the announce- 
ment of the intended deputation was received by Ranjit Singh, 
while the Jhind and Kaithal chiefs were in attendance on him, 

To them the contents of the despatch were communicated, and 
the matter formed the subject of much anxious conference and 
deliberation. It was determined to receive Mr, Metcalfe at 
Kasur, whither Ranjit marched for the purpose in September 

1808. On the envoy’s arrival, he was received with the usual 

attentions, but had scarcely found the opportunity to enter on 
the subjects proposed for discussion with the Sikh chief, when 
the latter suddenly broke up his camp from Kasur, and crossed 
the Sutloj with his army, Faridkot was immediately occupied by 
him and made over to Sada Kaur in ejection of Gulab Singh, 
and Ranjit then proceeded against the Mussalman possession of 
Maler Kotla. The Pathan family holding it was 1educed to 
extremity, and agreed to a large money payment, giving a boud 
of a Jakh of rupees, to which the Patiala Raja was induced, by 
the deposit of some strongholds, to be security. Mr. Metcalfe 
accompanied Ranjit Singt to Fasidkot, but refused to counte- 
nance avy military operations east of the Sutlej, He accor- 
dingly remained near that river until his Government should 
determine what to doin the juncture, and addressed in the in- 
terval a strong remonstrance against such aggressions, committed 
in the very face of his proposition to make the matter the subject 
of distussion and negociation between the Governments. In the. 
mean time Ranjit Singh continued his progress to Amballa, which 
with its dependencies, he geized, and made over to the Nahba and 
Kaithal chiefs. He then exacted tribute from Shahabad and 
Thanesur, and returning by Patiala, made a brotherly exchange 
of turbans with the weak Raja Sahib Singh. After this expedi- 
tion be again gave Mr, Metcalfe the meeting at Amritsar: The 
Goverament at Calcutta had in October determined on its course, 
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and the envoy was now instructed to avow, that the country be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Jamna was under British protection, 
and although that Government had no design to require the 
surrender of posscssions occupied before its imterposition, it 
must insist on the restoration of all that had been soized during 
the late expedition of Ranjit Singh. To enforce this demand, 
and, support the negociation, a body of troops was advariced 
to the frontier nuder Colonel, afterwards Sir David Ooh- 
terlony, and an army of reserve was formed and placed under the 
command of Major General St. Leger, to be prepared for any 
extended operations, the activity, and supposed hoatile designs of 
Ranjit Singh might reader necessary, 


Colonel Ocliterlony crossed the Jumna at Buria on the 
16th January 1309, and as he approached Amballa, Ranjit 
Singh's detachment left there retired to the Sutlej. Taking 
en route the several places visited by the Sikh army, the British 
commander reached Ludhiana on the Sutlej, and took up 7 
position there on the 18th February following. His march was 
hailed, by the people and chiefs, as affording the promise of 
future protection and tranquility, and they vied with one another 
in the display of their gratitude and satisfaction. 


Up to this period, Ranjit Singh had maintained in the 
conferences to which the envoy was admitted, that the Jumna, 
and not ihe Sutlej, was the proper boundary of the British posses- 
sions, and that in right of his supremacy over the Sikh nation, 
no less than’as Governor of Lahore, he was warranted in asserting 
feudal superiority over ali the chiefs of that nation between those 
two rivers. The existing independence of Patiala and thé other 
principalities, had no weight in argument with a chief, whose 
domination was the right to plunder and usurp, according to 
the condition of his army, and who aimed only to secure himself 
this. The arrival of Colonel Ochterlony on the Sutlej, however, 
opened his eyes to a new fear, which was, that if he longer re- 
sisted, offers 6f protection might be made to chiefs in the Punjab 
whieh would effectually curb his ambitious views, and must 
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involve him io collision—and, perhaps, hostilify, with a power 
he never thought himself capable of seriously opposing in the 
field. His resdlutiond were hastened by an event that occurred 
in his camp. ‘The Mutarram, the first and sacred month of the 
Muhammadans, commented in 1809 towards the end of February, 
and the followers of this faith, in the suite of the envoy, prepared 
to celebrate the deaths of Hasan and Hussain, the two sons of 
Ali, with the usual ceremonies. The Accalis, or fanatic priests 
of the Sikhs, took umbrage at this performance of Moslim rites 
in the Sikh camp, and at Amritsar; and collecting in a body, 
headed by Phula Siogh, a bigot of notorious turbulence, they 
opened a fire of matchlocks, and attacked the envoy’s camp. The 
escort was called out, and though composed of two companies of 
Native Infantry and sixteen troopers only, this small body 
charged and routed their party, after which, the biers were buried 
with the usual forms, Ranjit himself came up at the close of 
the fight ; and immediately it was over, advanced in person to 
make apologies to the envoy, expressing his admiration of the 
discipline and order displayed by the British detachment, and 
promising his best exertions to prevent any repitition of such 
disorders, The circumstance made an impression on his mind 
as to the unfitness of his owa troops to copa with those under 
European discipline, aud determined him to secure peace and 
friendship at the sacrifices demanded. 

The British Government were sensible, that, having interfer- 
ed to impose restraints on the ambition of Ranjit Singh, it had 
little to expect from his friendship in case of any necessity arising 
to drm agaiost invasion from the west. Had danger, indeed, 
from that quarter been more imminent, it would probably have 
been deemed politic to extend ourdirect influence further into 
the Punjab, in reduction of the power of a chief who showed him- 
selfso unfriendly. But by the time arrangements had to be 
concluded, the apprebension of avy necessity of preparation for 
such an event had worn off, andthe ouly object that remained 
was, to secure our own frontier, and for the credit of our power, 
to take redress foc the offeasive aggressions which the Lahore 
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ruler had recently committed east of the Sutlej. Ranjit Singh 
expressed a strong desire at thia time to obtain a written pledge 
of our pacific and friendly intentions towards himself; and the 
restoration of the places seized during his late inroad having 
been obtained from him, a short treaty declaratory of wutua] 
peace and friendship was concluded by the envoy, at Amritsar 
on the 25th April, 1809. It was to the following effect :— 

After the usual preamble expressive of the desire fur peace, 
and stating by whom the engagement was settled, 

“Article the First.—Perpetual friendship shall subsist be. 
“tween the British Government and the State of Lahoe: the 
“ latter shall be considered with respect to the former, to be on 
“the footing of the most favored powers, and the British Govern- 
“ment will have uo concern with the territories and subjects of 
“the Raja to the northward of the 1iver Sutlej. 

“ Article Second.—The Raja will never maintain in the 
“territory, which he occupies on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
“more troops than are necessary fo. the inteinal dutics of the 
“territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachment on the posses- 
“sions or rights of the chiefs in its vicinity. 

“ Article Third.—In the event of a violation of any of the 
« preceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship 
“on the part of either State, this treaty shall be considered to be 
“null and void.” The fourth and last article, provides for the ex- 
change of ratifications. 

The treaty being concluded, Mr. Metcalfe came away on the 
Ist May following, All further discussions with Ranjit Singh 
were then dropped, and it became a principle in all relations 
with this chief to confine communications, as much as possible, 
to friendly letters and the exchange of presents, but the Buritish 
officers on the frontier, were instructed to watch the proceed- 
ings of Ranjit Singh, and torequire instant redress, in case of any 
infringement of the terms of the treaty, by interference with, cr 
encroachment on the rights and‘ territories of Chiefs and Sirdars, 
east or south of the river Sutlej. The continued prosecution of 
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from ail apprelvension of danger to hia own authority, from the 
ulterior views for which be long gave us credit; and there is now 
established betweon the two powers as complete and perfect a good - 
fellowship as can exjat with states constituted like those of 
India. It is based however on no better foundation than the 
personal character of Ranjit Singh, and his personal conviction 
that-the British Goverament desires to see him prosperous and 
powerful, and would regard the extinction of his rule, and the 
confusion and convulsions which must follow, as a serious evil of 
mischievous influence to itself. Of this however, more hereafter. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 





A. D, 1809 to 1811. 





British arrangements with the Chiefs east of the Sutlej, Trans- 
actions in the Punjab tending to the further aggrandizement 
of Ranjit Singh. 

Tae declarations with which the British force ynder Colonel 
Ochterlony advanced to the Sutlej, were in strict conformity with 
the application, made by the chiefs occupying the country be- 
tween the Indus and Sutlej, through the mission deputed by them 
to Delhiin March 1808. Protection was promised, and no qde- 
mand of tribute or of contribution of any kind made, to defray 
the charges incurred by the obligation to afford it, The recency 
of their experience of the rapacity cf a Sikh army, and the convic- 
tion that there could be no security to themselves, and still 
less to their families, under a ruler like the chief who had now 
the ascendant in the Sikh nation, made all the Sirdars rejoice 
that their prayer had been acceded toby the British Govern- 
ment; and the advance of its forces to the Sutlej was louked 
upon in consequence with no jealousy, but as a measure necessary 
to effect the pyrpose contemplated, 


A treaty having been now concluded with Ranjit Singh, it 
became necessary to fix, somewhat more specifically than had 
been hitherto done, the relations that were tosubsist hencefurward 
between the protecting powerand its protected dependents, It 
was determined to give the desired explanation of the views of the 
British Government on this subject, by a general proclamation, 
rather than by entering into any separate engagement with the 
numerous chiefs affected by the measure. Accordingly on the 6th 
May 1809, an Jélanuma, or general declaration, wag circulated 
to the Sirdars, intimating to them as follows: 
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Firet.—That the territories of Sirhind and Malua, (the de- 
signation assumed by the Sikhs of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, and 
Kaithal) had been taken under British protection, and Ranjit 
Singh had bound himself by treaty to exercise in future no inter- 
ference therein. 

Second.—That it was not the intention of the British Gov- 
ernment to demand any tribute from the Chiefs and Sirdars be- 
nefiting by this arrangement, 

Third —That the Chiefs and Sirdars would be permitted to 
exercise, and were for the future secured in, the rights and autho- 
rities they possessed in their respective territories prior to, and 
at the time of the declaration of protection by the British Govern- 
ment, 

Fourth.—That the Chiefs and Sirdars should be bound to 
offer every facility and accommodation to British troops and 
detachments, employed in securing the protection guaranteed, or 
for purposes otherwise connected with the general interests of the 
state, whenever the same might be marched into, or stationed in 
their respective territories, 

Fifth.—In case of invasion or war, the Siudars were to join 
the Briti-h standard with their followers, whenever called upon. 

Sixth.—Merchants conveying articles, the produce of Europe 
for the use of the detachments at Ludhiana, or of any other 
British force or detachment, should not be subject to transit 
duty, but must be protected in their passage through the Sikh 
country. : 

Seventh.—In like manner horses for the cavalry, when far- 
mished with passports from competent officers, must be exempt 
from all tax, 

The above declaration being published and circulated, be- 
came the charter of rights, to which the chiefs have since locked, 
§nd appealed, for the settlement of all questions that have arisen 
between fhem and the British Government. The matters speci- 
fically provided for, were those that immediately pressed. 
There has been muck however of iutricate dispute between rival 
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candidates for Sirda:is;—between chiefs who had divided theic 
territory before the declaration of protection was published, and 
had bound themselves to their co-proprietors by mutual obliga- 
tions; between chiefs and their dependents of the Sikh nation, 
ts well as Zamindars, as to the extent of right and authority 
possessed st the time of the declaration of protection ;—and, per- 
hapa more than all, boundary disputes avd quarrels regarding 
participated rights. Whese differences, whenever they have 
erisen, have required adjustment and arbitration by the British 
officers on the spot, and have formed the subject of continual re- 
ferences to the Supreme Government at Culcutta. The regulation 
of successions was also a matter, that from the first required to 
be undertaken by the protectiag authority, and failing heirs of 
any kind according to Sikh custom and flaw, the escheat is consi- 
dered to full to the protecting state. 


Until the sear 1812, the duties of protection, and the settle- 
ment of these mutual disputes, though giving constant employment 
to Colonel Ochterlony, the British officer, appointed superintendent 
of Sikh affairs, produced nothing of sufficient moment to require 
relation. in that year, however, the disorders in Patiala, conae- 
quent upon the Raja's imbecility, produced a crisis that called for 
an exertion of authoritative interference, The protected territory 
was invaded bya public depredator, for whose punishment and 
expulsion the Patiala Raja was called upon to furnish a quota of 
horse. This chief holds teriitory yielding a revenue of more 
than thirty lakhs of :upees, yet the whole force he could furnish 
on the occasion consisted only of two hundred horse of the very 
worst description, and these arrived so late ia the field as to be of 
no use. Colonel Ochterlony, taking with him the Chiefs of Jhind 
and Nabha, proceeded to Patiala to remonstrate with Maharaja 
Sahib Siagh upon the evidence of inefficiency afforded by this 
state of things, and it was endeavoured to persuade him to discard 
the low favorites whoate up his revenues, and prevented those 
better disposed from carrying on any consistent system of govern. 
ment, and fiom intioducing the desired improvements into the 
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administration. The attempt to procure a change of otinisters bP 
persuasions fated, bat the Raja made many professions of a 
determination to exert limself to effect the desired reforms. 
Being left again to himself, his conduct became so violent and 
irregular, as to betray symptoms of an abe?ration of reason, and 
the Colonel was compelled to proceed again to his capital, 
in order to allow his outraged subjects and dependents to put 
things oh a better footing, and to prevent the Raja’s removal 
from power from producing convulsions, or a breach of the 
general tranquillity. Sahib Singh was now deposed, and placed 
under limited restraint. Askur Rani, his wife, in association 
with a shrewd Brahmiu minister named Nandi Rao, was appoint- 
ed regent for the heir-appareut, the preséut Raja, Karam Singh, 
who was then a minor, attd affairs were conducted in lis name. 
Maharaja Sahib Singh died a few mouths after his deposal. The 
Rani’s doubtful reputation for chastity, and known character 
for turbulence and .iutrigue, made her administration unpopular, 
while the profusions of Sahib Singh had secured him many 
partisans. Hence the part taken by the British Superintendent 
in the establishment of this scheme of administration, although 
iis motives were appreciated by the discerniug, made a great 
sensation amongst the Sikhs, by the lower order of whom, and 
pirticularly by the turbulent, and designing, the Raja’s removal 
from power was regarded as an act of tyranny and injustice, 
produced by intrigue, and influenced by worse motives. When 
Colonel Ochterlony was at Patiala, in prosecution of these 
measures, he was attacked in bis palanquiu by an Akali fanatic, 
who with bis drawn sword had nearly tsken the Colonel's life, 
He escaped, however, with slight wouuds by seizing hold of the 
sword, and the assassin, being secured, was sentence to be con- 
fined for life at Dobli. : 

In the above notice of occurrences east of the Sutlej, the 
events of the Panjab have been anticipated. It is now time to 
resume the narrative of Ranjit Singh’s usurpations, and of the 
expeditions and enterprizes by which he consolidated and extend- 
ed his dominions. 
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The first Operation in which the Lahore army was engaged 
after Mr. Metcalfe’s depaiture in May, 1809, was agaiust Kangra, 
in the hills; but before moving in that direction, Ranjit Singh 
gave order to plac# the fort of Phillour, on the Satlej opposite to 
Ludhiana, and also Gobindgarh, in Amritsar, where his 
treasure was, and still is deposited, in the best possible condition 
for defence. The wally were rebuilt, and a deep ditch, scarped 
with masonry, was added to the works of both strongholds, which 
being completed, the chief moved into the hills, 


Kangra was at this time besiegéd by Amar Singh Thapa, 
the Gurkha commander, but held out against hin. The 
garrison, however, being reduced to extiémity, Raja Sinsat 
Chand tenderéd the place to Ranjit Singh, on condition of his 
lending troops to raise the siege, aud expel the Gurkhas from 
the territory west and north of the Sutlej. The engagement was 
gladly entered into by Runjit, and on the 28th May, he ariived 
with his ary at Pathankot, in the Jullundur Tarai, a 
possession of Jaimal Ghaniya, which he seized and confis- 
cated. Thence he sent a detachment to strengthen the forces of 
the confederate hill chiefs, who were at the time engaged in the 
attempt to cut off Amir Singh’s supplies, and so compel his 
retirement. Amar Singh made an effort to deprecate this 
interference, and sent to offer to Ranjit Singh, a money enqniva- 
jent for Kangra. The fort, however, had a value iu the eye of 
the aspiring Sikh, which made him regardless of the temptation 
offered to his avarice. This stronghold has the reputation in 
Hindustan of being impregnable. Sansar Chand, notwithstand- 
ing his engagement, could not reconcile it to his Lonor to part 
with the fort, and evaded Ranjit Singh’s importunity for a Sikh 
garrison to be admitted within its walls, In August, having 
proceeded in person Co the vicinity, and being still put off with 
excuses, the Sikh’s patience became exhausted. He accordingly 
placed the Raju’s son, who was in attendance with him, under 
restraint, and having ascertained that the army of Amar Singh 
was in great sttaight for supplies, and short of ammunition, he 
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directed a chosea body of Sikhs to advance heldly to the gate, 
and demand entrance. They saffered considerably in killed and 
wounded as they ascended, but on reaching the gate were received 
into the fort, which thus fell into the power of Ranjit Singh, on 
the 24th of August 1809. Amar Singh being foiled in his purpose, 
and having no desire to involve himself with the Sikhs, came to 
an understanding with Ranjit Singh, and, having secured by hix 
connivance the means of transport, retired across the Sutle}, 

On the 81st of September, Ranjit Singh having completed 
arrangements with the hill chiefs, and taken the necessary steps 
to sectire his possession of Kangra, returned to the Jullundur 
Doab, and seized the Jagir of Bhaghail Singh’s eldest widow, who 
had recently died there: his Diwan was similarly employed, in 
seizing the districts of Bhup Singh Fyzullapuria, whose person he 
secured treacherously at an interview. 

It was at this time, and influenced apparently by observation 
of the efficiency and discipline maintained by the British Sipahis 
with Mr. Metcalfe, that Ranjit Singh commenced the formation 
of regular battalions on the British model, entertaining for the 
purpose Purbis, that is, natives of the Gangetic provinces, and 
Sikhs from tbe other side of the Sutiej These he formed into 
bodies of three and four hundred, and procured deserters from the 
British ranks, whom he employed to drill them, and nominated to 
be commanders with superior pay. His artillery was also formed 
into a separate corps under a Darogha, or Superintendent ; aud’ 
the cavalry attached to himself, he divided into two classes, one 
called the Ghur-char Sowars, and the other the Ghur-char-Khas, 
the first being paid in money, and the latter by jagirs, both 
classes however were mounted on horses, the property of 
the state. 

Jodh Siogh, of Wazirabad, died towards the close of 1809 ; 
and on the first day of the new year Ranjit Singh arrived there to 
enforce the resumption of his territorial possessions, <A large sum 
of money was tendered by Ganda Singh, the son of the deceased, 
as the price of bis confirmation, and the Lahore chiei’s avarice 
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being tempted, he refrained from present occupation of the estates, 
and conferred the Shawl and Turban of investiture on the heir, 
A dispute between the father and son of Gujrat affording 
the opportunity, he succeeded in expelling both, and in confiseat- 
ing that territory ; after which, he proceeded to the country east 
of the Jhelum, as far as Sahiwal, and exacted tribute and contriby- 
tions from the Baloch and other Musealman chiefs of that quarter. 


On the 2nd of February, in the midst of these operations, it 
was announced to Ranjit Singli, that Shah-Shuja was approaching 
to seek refuge in his territory, having been compelled to yield to 
the ascendancy acquired by his brother, Shah Muhammad, 
through the vigour and talents of the Wazir Fateh Khan. The 
ex-Shah joined the camp of Ranjit at Khushab on the day follow- 
ing, viz, the 3rd February 1810, and was received with much 
outward respect, Ranjit having poue forth in person to conduet 
him in, and sending a Ziafat of Rs. 1,250 to his tents upoo his 
alighting, The Shah, however, returned to Rawalpindi on the 
12th February, to join his brother Zaman Shah, leaving Ranjit 
Singh to prosecute his operations against the Mussalman chiefs 
east of the Indus, A succour of men and money had been tender- 
ed by the Government of Kashmir, and by Ata Muhammad Khan, 
son of the old Wazir Sher Muhammad; and, thus aided, Shah 
Shuja made an attack on Peshawar, and was received there on 
the 20th of March, In September following, however, he was 
expelled by Muhammad Azim, brother ot Fateh Khan, and driven 
again across the Indus, whereupon he endeavoured to obtain 
admission into Multan without effect, In the meantime, 
however, events of interest had occurred in the Panjab. 

The Sahiwal chief had accepted terms from Ranjit Siogh on 
the 25th of Jenuary, but failing to pay the entire amount agreed 
upon (Rs. 80,000 ) that town was invested on the 7th February, 
Fateh Khan, the Sirdar, surrendered; but upon some demur jn 
giving up adependency of Sahiwal, named Lakhomat, he was sent 
in irons to Lahore, and kept there in close confinement with all 
his family, the whole of bis estate being sequestered, On the 
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15th February, Ranjit’s army was before Uch, the proprietors 
of which place, Sayads of Gilan and Bukhara, waited on the Sikh 
with horses, and this conduct, added to the estimation in which 
their tribe is held for sanctity by both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
propitiated the chief, and they were left in possession under an 
engagement to pay tribute. On the 20th February, such was 
the rapidity with which Ranjit Singh prosecuted his measures, 
the whole Sikh army was before Multan ravaging the surrounding 
territory, consequently upon a refusal by Muzaffar Khan to pay 
the sum of three lakhs of rupees, which had been demanded from 
him: Ranjit Singh now demanded the fort of Multan, declaring 
that he desired it for Shah Shuja, to whom Muzaffar Khan was 
bound, and had engaged to render it, This spacious pretext 
made no change in Muzaffar Khan’s resolution to defend the 
place to the utmost. Ranjit Singh reconnaitred, and marked out 
ground for different batteries, aud lines of approach, assigning 
them to different chiefs, with the promise of rich Jagirs to those 
who made the quickest advance, and most impression. Arrange- 
ments were made to secure the transmission of supplies by water, 
as well as by land, from Lahore and Amritsar, and every thing 
betokened a determination in the Sikh chief to master this import- 
ant possession, The garrison was not disheartened, but made 
the best dispositions possible for defence. A large supply 
of grain had been laid in, and the fort contained an abun- 
dance of fresh water, The little impression made on the walls 
by the Sikh artillery confirmed the courage of the defenders, 
The great Bhangi guo, which discharged a ball of two anda 
half maunds kackha, had been brought down for the siege, but 
the materials for such an operation were so defective in the Sikh 
army, and the necessary science and experience were so wanting, 
that Ranjit Singh having suffered the Joss of many valuable men 
and officers, and particularly of Atar Singh, a favourite and 
confidential companion, who was blown up in a mine, was 
compelled to grant terms to Muzaffar Khan, and retired on 
receiving payment ofa lakh and 80,000 rupees, On the 25th of 
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April, hereturned to Luhore, mortified greatly by his ill succese, 
and throwing the blame on_ his officers and Jagirdars, He now 
devoted himself to inerease the number of his tegular battalions, 
and formed a corps of Sikhs, called, Orderly Khas, or select 
orderlies, to whom he gave superior pay, and the advantage 
of carrying his dustuks or orders, to chiefs, and districts, ou 
whom they were thus billeted at high rate. <A horse artillery 
was likewise formed, and improvements were set on foot in every 
branch of the seivice, which were all closely superintended by 
Ranjit in person. 

Ganda Singh, who in Jinmary preceding, had secured by 
the sacrifice of his fither’s treasuros, a temporary confirmation of 
his estates, did not long enjoy what he purchised so dearly, In 
June 1810, a strong detachment was seat to Wazirabad, and the 
entire possessions of the Iate Jodh Singh weie sequestered, a few 
villages only being left to affo.d subsistenc3 to the youthful victim 
of this iusidious policy. The surviving widow of Bhugail 
Singh, Rani Ram Kiur, was at the same time expelled from 
Buhadarpur, which she hell as a Jazir for subsistence, She 
took refuge at Ludhiana, and obtained a few villages which had 
belonged to her husband, on the p otected side of the Surlej. 

After the Dasehia, in the month of October following’ 
Ranjit Singh moved in person to Rimuagar, on the Chenab, and 
summoned to his presence Nidhan Singh of Hatta. The Chief 
refused attendance, exc-pt under guarantee of a Sodi, or Sikh 
priest, whereupon his fort of Dushat was invested on the 17th Oc- 
tober. Ranjit Singh’s batteries, however, opened against the place 
without avail in producing a surrender, and an attempt made to 
influence the garrison, by severities, and ill usage of their wives 
aud families, who fell into the besieger’s power, was equally 
ineffective, The Sikh Priest Bedi Jamiyat Singh was then 
employed to mediate for the submission of this spirited Chief, 
and upon his guarantee and the promise ofa Jagir, the Sudar 
waited on Rinjit Singh, who regardless of the solemnity of the 
engagement he had contracted, put him in ions on the 30th 
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Octover, in the beginning of November, Bagh Singh Ahluwalia, 
with his son Sobha Singh, who were in camp with their followers, 
fell under the displeasure of the Lakore Chief, and were placed 
under restraint, and all their territorial possessions confiscated ; 
after which Ranjit Singh returned to his capital, and detached 
Mohkam Chand Diwan ta enforce the collection of tribute, and 
to complete arrangements in the hills, where the Rajas of Bhimbar 
and Rajaori, and the tribe of Chibh Bhao, were refractory. 

In December 1810, Sahib Singh, who had been expelled 
from Gujrat, was invited to return, and invested with a consider- 
able Jagir, and Bagh Singh Ahluwalia was released from 
confinement, and similarly honored. In the same month, the 
release of Nidhan Singh was obtained by the Bedi priests, who 
felt their honor concerned in his treatment, after one of their body 
had been inveigled to give a personal guarantee. They accord- 
ingly sat Dhurna on Ranjit, until he consented to release his 
prisoner: Nidhan Singh would, bowever, accept no Jagir, or 
stipend, but retired from the Lahore dominions, and took service 
with the governor of Kashmir. 

In January 1811, Fateh Khan, of Sabiwal, was liberated 
with his family at the intercession of an Udasi priest, and re- 
tired to Bahawalpur. A small Jagir was likewise conferred on 
Dharam Singh, the ejected proprietor of Dharamkot, in Jullun- 
dur, after which, Ranjit Siagh proceeded on a tour t8 Pind Dadan 
Khan, in which vicinity he captured three small forts belonging 
to Mussulman Chiefs; but on the 24th February, intelligence 
reached his camp,that Shah Muhammad had crossed the Indus with 
12,000 Afghans, before whom the inhabitants of the country were 
flying. Ranjit Singh immediately took up a position at Rawal- 
pindi, and deputed his secretary, Hakim Aziz-ud-din, to inquire 
of the Shah his views in this incursion, This agent was crossed 
by emissaries from the Shah, on their way to Rawalpindi, for the 
purpose of explaining, that the punishment of Ata Muhammad, 
and the governors of Attock and Kashmir, who had aided Shah 
Shuja’s late attempt on Peshawar was the only object of the 
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present march; whereupon Ranjit Singh, being relieved from his 
apprehensions, waited upon the Shah, and, after a friendly 
interview, both returned to their respective capitals. Ranjit 
Singh found at Lahore, a carriage from Calcutta, which had been 
forwarded as a present from the Governor-General, Lord Minto. 
This being ths first vehicle on springs, in which he had ever sat, 
the novelty and ease of motion were highly gratifying to him, 
and an agent. was deputed to Calcutta to make suilable acknow- 
ledgments for the present. The Chief, however, was too wily 
to adopt generally this mode of conveyance, which would have 
imposed the neccessity of first making roads. 


— ~ a > 


In April and May, Ranjit Singh had armies in three direc. 
tions, one about Kangra, collecting tributes, a second acting against 
Bhimbar and Rajaori, and the third, under his son Kharak 
Siugh, accompanied by Diwan Mohkam Chand, resuming the 
possessions of the Naki Chiefs. Ranjit Singh remained in per- 
son at his capital, directing the whole, and this period of his life is 
marked by the sudden rise to favour of a young Gaur Brahmin, 
named Khushal Singh, upon whom the most extravagant gifts 
were daily lavished, and who was raised to the important and 
lucrative office of Deoriwala, or Lord Chamberlain, with the 
rank of Raja, and vested besides with extensive Jagirs, Ranjit 
Singh had ever led a most dissolute life; his debaucheries, particu- 
larly during the Holi and Dusehra, were shameless, and the 
scenes exhibited on such occasions openly before the Court, and 
even in the streets of Lahore, were the conversation of Hindustan 
and rival the worst that is reported in history of the profligacies 
ofancient Rome. The Chief himself would parade the streets in a 
state of inebriety, on the same elephant with his courtezans, 
amongst whom one named Mora acquired most celebrity by her 
shamelessness, and by the favour with which she was treated, 
Coin was at one time struck in her name, and her influence seem- 
ed without bounds, In August of this year, however, she was 
discarded, and sent to be incarcerated in Pathankot, and the favour 
she enjoyed seemed to be transferred to the Brahmin youth and 
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his brothers, If this conduct in the ruler of Lahore should excite 
surmises, as to tho motives cf the extraordinary attachment shown 
to a graceful youth of the appearance of Khushal Singh, the 
reader must yet make allowances for the habits in which the 
Chief was brought up, aud the examples by which he was 
surrounded. The Sikhs are notoriously addicted to pzderasty, 
and other unnatural lusts, and the worst that is said of Roman 
and Giedian indulgence in such propensities, would find a parallel 
at the Durbars of the Chiefs of this nation on either side ‘of the 
Sutlej. The truth of history forbids the veil being thrown al- 
together over such facts and traits of character, howsoever revolt- 
ing it may be toalludeto them. But the reputation of Ranjit 
Singh, though justly, it is feared, tainted with the foul blemish, 
does not suffer in the eyes of his nation from this cause, howsoever 
the circumstance may be regarded by strangers, 


Of the twelve original Misals, or confederacies of the Sikhs, 
there were now remaining in the Punjab, only that of Ranjit 
Singh himself, the Sukarchakia, with the Ghania, Ramgarhia, 
and Ahluwalia, all closely associated with him, and ranged it 
may be said under his standard. The Phulkia and Nihang 
Misals, which being settled east of the Sutlej, enjoyed the advan- 
tage of British protection, and the Fyzullapuria, which had 
possessions on both sides of that river, and the head of which Budh 
Singh Sirdar had uniformly declined to give his personal atten- 
dance on Ranjit, complete the list which Ranjit Singh was aiming 
further to reduce, The conduct of Budh Singh at last brought 
down upon him the vengeance of the Lahore ruler. On the [9th 
September 1811, Diwan Mohkam Chand, attended by Jodh Singh 
Ramgarhia, and other Sitdars, entered the Jullundur Doab, with 
the declared design of seizing the Fyzullapuria possessions in the 
Panjab, Budh Singh waited not for the attack, but fled imme- 
diately to Ludhiana for personal security. His troops, influenced 
by the point of honor, made a resistance of some days, before 
surrendering the priucipal forts of Jullundur and Patti, but gave 
both up on the 6th and 7th of October, before any imnress!en 
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had been made on the walls, or defences, and afler a needless 
sacrifice of lives. Budh Singh has since been content with the 
lot of a protected Sikh chief, living on the means afforded by his 
possessions Kast and South of the Sutlej. In December of the 
same year, Nidhan Singh, son of the old Ghania Chief Jai Singh, 
was deprived of the separate Jagir assigned to him, in order to 
secure the Sirdari to his elder brother’s widow, Sada Kaur. 
His person was seized and placed under restraiut at Lahore, while 
a detachment marched to capture his two forts of Hajipur and 
Phulwara, no tie of affinity being recognized as a motive for 
deviating from the systematic prosecution of the course of policy, 
by which it appears Ranjit Singh regulated his conduct, viz., the 
determination to level into subjects and dependents, owing all 
to himself, every one who was in a position to assert indepen- 
dence, or who prided himself ou @ separate o1igin, aud enjoyed 
patrimonies, won by his own or his ancestor's swoids, Ranjit 
Singh, who was himself free spoken, and allowed great latitude 
in conversation to his courtiers, received at this period a rebuke 
for the grasping disposition he displayed in bis treatment of 
old Sikh Sirdars, from Jodh Singh Ramgahia, himself a 
reduced chief of the class, When taking his leave to join 
Mohkam Chand in the operations againstthe Fyzullapuria Sirdar, 
Ranjit Singh ordered him presents as a mark of favour, He 
begged, however, with characteristic frankness, that such honors 
might be dispensed with in his case, fur he should deem himself 
fortunate in these times, if allowed to keep his own turban on 
his head. Ranjit Singh took uo offence at this freedom, but 
siniled and told him to be faithful and of good cheer. 

The year 1811 closed with a visit to Lahore by Shah Zaman, 
the brother ine exile and misfortune of Shah Shuja, with the 
addition of deprivation of sight. He came with his family and 
dependents in the course of November, but experiencing only 
neglect from the Sikh chief, returned soon after to Rawalpindi, 
where he had been residing for some months. Shah Sbuja, since 
his failure in September to obtain entrance or reception at 
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Multan, embarked in a desperate attempt to push his fortune 
again beyond the Indus, He was, however, defeated with the 
Joss of his principal officer, Akram Khan, and was compelled to 
seek personal safety in secret flight. The brothers had, in the 
early part of the year, deputed a son of Zaman Shah to Ludhiana, 
to learn if there was any hope of assistance in men or money 
from the British Government, The Prince, however, though 
received with much attention and civility, was distinctly informed, 
that no such expectations must be entertained by either member 
of the royal family of Kabul. 


CHAPTER SIXTH, 





A, D. 1812 to 1818, 


Marriage of Kharak Singh, the heir-apparent of Ranjit Singh, 
attended by Colonel Ochterlony. Acquisition of the Kohi-Nur 
Diamond from Shah Shuja. Severe treatment and flight’of 
that Prince to Ludhiana. Conquest of Kashmir by Fateh 
Khan Wuzir, and acquisition of Attock by Ranjit Singh. 

In the beginning of the year 1819, the Court of Lahore was 
occupied in preparations, for celebrating with due magnificence 
the marriage of the heir-apparent Kunwar Kharak Singh, with 
the daughter of Jaimal Ghania, the same chief from whom 
Ranjit Singh had taken Pathankot, iu the Jullundur Tarai, An 
invitation was sent to Colonel Ochterlosy at Ludhiana to Lonor 
the ceremonies with his presence, aud an envoy being despatched 
to conduct him to Lahore, the Colonel crossed the Sutlej on the 
23rd of January, with a small escort, to which, by particular 
‘desire of Ranjit, 9 galloper gun was attached, the Sikh Chief 
having intense curiosity to see how this branch of artillery was 
equipped in the British service, (Colonel Ochterlony was accom- 
panied by the Rajas of Nabha, Jhind, and Kaithul, and on arriv- 
ing near Amritsar on the 28th, received the Jefagbal, or meeting 
of honor, from the Chief of the Sikhs, who had gathered to his 
court, on this occasion, all his Sirdars, and indeed the whole nation 
of Sikhs appeared to be assembled to do honor to the nuptials. 


The ceremony was performed at the residence of Sirdar 
Jaimal Singh is Fatehgarh, and, after its conclusion on the 6th of 
February, the whole party retuned to Amritsar. Suda Kaur 
alone was not present; indisposition was assigned as the reason 
of her non-attendance on the occasion, but her dis:atisfaction at 
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The failure of an attempt to procure from Ranjit Singh, her son- 
in-law, the public acknowledgment during these ceremonies, of 
the two boys she had brought up as $wios born to her daughter, 
was generally believed to be the true cause of her absence. 

Ranjit Singh received Colonel Ochterlony with marked 
distinction, appointed his principal officers to show him every 
object worth seeing at Lahore, and pressed upon him an invita- 
tion to stay and see the festivities of the Holi, which would be 
celebrated in March, The Colonel declined this honor for him- 
self, but the Sikh Chiefs who had come with him gladly accepted 
it, and the Bhai of Kaithal obtained by cunning and intrigue 
during the origies,a grant from the Lahore Ruler of Gujarawal 
on the protected side of the Sutlej, The frank confidence dis- 
played by Ranjit Singh in his present reception of Colonel Ochter- 
Jony was much in contrast with the suspicious mistrust with which 
Mr. Metcalfe had been treated. Ranjit showed the Colonel his 
troops, and particularly the new battalions he was raising, and 
further took him over the f riificatious of Lahore, and inspected 
with him some new works he was constructing for their improve. 
ment, and to connect the Juma Masjid with the palace. His 
prudent Diwan, Mohkam Chand, and the Sirdar Ganda Singh, 
are repoited to have remonstrated against tle communication of 
such knowledge, to a professional person of a nation, that might 
have designs which would enable him to turn it to account 
adversely. Ranjit, however, observed with shrewdness, that if 
such were their sentiments, they should have advised his with- 
holding the invitation altogether from the Colunel, fur it was too 
late to begin now to show distrust. 

After the conclusion of these ceremonies and festivities, the 
armies of Lahore resumed active operations, Kunwar Kharak 
Singh was sent with a strong force against Bhimbar and Rajaoii, 
where Sultan Khan, the Mussulman holder of the former territory, 
proved a formidable enemy, having recently overpowered and 
slain lis relation Ismail Khan, who had been left, as the result of 
Previous operations, in the possession and management of a large 
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portion of the territory. Dal Singh was at the same time sent 
with another force to plunder and levy tribute from Munaffar 
Khan at Multan; and « third under Desa Singh was again 
detached to Kangra. Ranjit Singh in pereon made a tour into 
the Jullundur Doab towards the Terai, whither he summoned 
various hill chiefs, and made with them fresh arrangements 
attended with increase of tribute. The resumption of Shajanpur 
from Budh Singh Bhagat was the only operation of that kiad 
effected on this occasion. Returning to Lahore on the 28rd of 
May, Ranjit Singh received intelligence there of the success of 
Kharak Singh against Bhimbar, Jammu and Akhnor, The Kan- 
war was honored with a giaut of these places in Jagir, and he 
placed them in the management of Bhai Ram Singh. Dal Singh 
had also succeeded in extorting a considerable sum from Muzaffar 
Khan of Multan. 

In August of the same year, daimal Siagh, the father-in-law 
of Kharak Singh, died suddenly, and it was generally believed, that — 
his death was occasioned by poison administered by his wife. 
Ranjit Singh constituted himself the heir to all the treasure, 
accumulated by tlis chief during a long life of parsimony and 
usurious dealing, Much of his wealth was, at the time of his de- 
cease, out at interest with Mahajans of Amritsar, all of whom were 
called upon to account with the Lahore treasury. In the following 
month the families of the two ex-Shahs of Kabul, ¢¢., of Shah 
Zamaa and of Shah Shuja, sought an asylum at Lahore. The 
latter chief had added largely to his experience of adversity, 
Afier escaping from the unfortunate enterprize, he had under- 
taken in September preceding, his person was seized by Jahan 
Dad Khan, the Governor of Attock, by whom he was sent to his 
brother Ata Muhammad of Kashmir, who held him a close 
prisoner. The helpless Siah Zaman brought both families to 
the Sikh capital, where Ranjit Singh professed much interest in 
the misfortunes and fate of Shah Shuja, and seemed as if disposed 
to make an effort against Kashmir to procure his liberation, and 
to obtain that province fur him. He was then preparing an 
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expedition against Bhimbar, in the Pir Panjal range of mountains, 
and the wife of Shah Shaja waa led by these professions to believes 
and to represent to her husband, that he would find a friend in 
the ruler of Lahore. The Shah made his escape from confine- 
ment during the operations subsequently undertaken against the 
valley by Fateh Khan Wuazir, and was led by these hopes to 
direct bis flight towards Lahore. He made good his way out of, 
Kashmir, by seeking the Pigganjal mountains; where, finding an 
opportunity to join the force under Mohkam Chand, he came 
down with him to Lahore, there to experience only new perse- 
cutions, excited by the desire kindled in the breast of Ranjit, 
to obtain possession of the famous diamond the Koh-i-Nur, and 
other rich jewels ascertained to be still in this Prince’s posses, 
sion. The relation, however, of the means by which these were 
extorted, belongs to a later period. 

After the Dasehra, at the close of the rains, the Sikh army was 
assembled, and led entire by Ranjit Singh in per-on, against the 
Mussalman Chiefs of Bhimbar and Rajaori, who, though pressed 
by the expeditions before directed against them, made head 
again, immediately the force was withdrawn, and were now assist- 
ed by a confederacy of Chiefs and Jagitdars of their faith, and by 
succour from the Governor of Kashmir. ‘The possessions of these 
Chiefs commanded the approaches to the Pir Panjal mountains, 
and there is reason to believe that Ranjit Singh had, even at this 
time, an eye to the conquest eventually of the valley of Kash- 
mir, to which the occupation of both Bhimbar and Rajaori was a 
necessary preliminary. The Sikh army defeated the confederated 
Chiefs with great loss, and Ranjit Siugh pushing his success, 
occupied both Bhimbar and Rajaori, in the early part of Novem- 
ber, and received the submissiou of the discomfited Muhammadan 
Chiefs of both places on the 13th of the month, The rest of the 
confederates were compelled to fly into Kashmir, where they were 
received by the Governor, Ata Muhammad. 

Fateh Khan, the Wazir of Shah Mahammad, was at this 


time apon the Indus, whither he had come 62 punish the two 
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brothers, who held Attock and Kashmir, for the assistance they 
had rendered to Shah Shuja, and to 1ecover the two provinees 
for Kabul. He had sent forward a detachment of 8,000 Afghans 
to Rohtak, and was already planning operations against Ata 
Muhammad of Kashmir, when Ranjit obtained his successes 
against the Bhimbar and Rajaori Chiefs. It became easential, 
that engaged ss the Lahore and Kabul forces were so closely upon 
the same field, the two leaders shou etoa mutual explana- 
tion of theic views and intentions; sceordingly Ranjit Singh sent 
agents with an overture for this purpose, and invited the Wazir 
to an interview upon the Jhelum, in order that they might concert 
@ joint expedition against Kashmir. Fateh Khan being no less 
desirous to come to an understanding with the Sikh, the meeting 
was agreed upon, and took place on the lst December, when it 
was settled that Ranjit Singh should place a force, under his 
Diwan Mohkam Chand, at the Wazir’s disposal in the expedition he 
meditated, and should give every facility for the passage iuto Kash- 
mir by the passes of Rajaori, which he had recently sabdued. The 
aid of a detachment of Afghans to be employed afterwards against 
Multan, and share of the plunder of Kashmir, were the returns 
stipulated for this succour. Ranjit Singh desired a portion of the 
revenues of the valley, but the politic Wazir objected to any 
participation in the permanent resources of the province, and 
preferred agreeing to a Nuzarana of nine lakhs from the spoil 
expected, Having on these terms secured the assistance of 12,000 
Sikhs, under the Diwan Mohkam Chand, the Wazir proceeded on 
his expedition, and the joint armies commenced their march, while 
Ranjit returned to Lahore, A heavy fall of snow impeded their 
progress, and the Sikhs being less inured to the severities of a 
mountain winter than the northern troops, were outstripped by 
the Wazir; who, penetrating into the valley in February, drove 
Ata Muhammad from his stockades, and iu a short time reduced 
him to submiasion, and obtained all the strongholds in the 
province, without receiving much assistance from Mohkam Chand 
and the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh made great rejoicings at Lahore 
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on receiviag news of this success, treating the operation as a 
joint one, tending equally to his own as to the Wazir's glory. A 
deep intrigue was, however, in progress, which the issue of the 
Kashmir expedition brought immediately to light. Jahan Dad 
Khan, the governor of Attock, despairing after his brother’s defeat 
in Kashmir, of hig own ability to resist the Wazir single handed, 
and knowing he had little favour to expect from him, had previous- 
ly placed himeelf in correspondence with Ranjit Singh, to whom 
he promised the fort of Attock for a Jagir, in case he should be 
reduced to extremity. Ranjit, accordingly, when he returned him- 
self to Lahore, left a detachment under Dya Singh, in the vici- 
nity of the Indus, to be ready to occupy that important fortress 
whenever it should be given up. In March 1813, Ranjit Singh 
heard that his officer had been admitted, and that the place was 
held and administered in his name. He accordingly lost no time 
in reinforcing the detachment, with a strong convoy, containing 
every thing necessary to place the fort in a complete state of 
defence, and Devi Das and Hakim Aziz-ud-Din were sent as 
commissioners to settle the country surrounding, which formed 
the dependency of Attock. Fateh Khan Wazir cried out against 
this usurpation, and deeming himself absolved by it, trom the 
Conditions upon which he had obtained the co-operation of the 
Sikhs under the Diwan, he dismissed them without any share of 
the booty obtained ; and then nominating bis brother, Azim Khan, 
governor in Kashmir, he marche! to Attock, and made upon 
Ranjit a demand for its surrender. This was spun out into a 
negociation—and, of course, evaded by the Sikh, With the 
Diwan Mobkam Chand Shah Shuja came to Lahore, where a 
demand was immediately toade upon him, and upon his principal 
wife, to surrender the Koh-i-Nur diamond, a Jagir t eing pro- 
mised with a forb as the condition of compliance, The Shah 
denied that he had it, and the Wafa Begam declared, it had 
been placed in pawn with a Mahajan to obtain supplies for 
the Shah in his distresses. Ranjit Singh disbelieving these 
assertions, placed guards round the Shah's residence, and 
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allowed no access or egress without strict searoh, The exiled 
family, however, being proof against the severity of mere rea- 
traint, the prohibition of food was added, avd for two days 
the Shab, with his wives, family, and servants, suffered absolute 
d privation; but their firmness was even proof against this trial, 
and Runjit Singh, from a regard to his own reputation, determined 
to proceed with more art, and ordered food to be supplied. On the 
first of April, there were produced in his durbar two notes, pur- 
porting to be from the Shah to Fateh Khav Wasir, and to other 
Afghan chiefs, descriptive of his sufferings, and praying for their 
efforts for his deliverance, These were stated to have been interes 
opted, but were generally believed to’have been fabricated, It was 
now asstimed to be indispensable to take precautions against the 
intrigaes and machinations of the Shah, and a guard of two com- 
panies of Sikhs, from the newly raised corps, being added to 
thit previously set over the premises where he resided, threats of 
a transfer of the Shah’s person to Gobindzarh, with treatment of 
the most galling and injnrious kind were resorted to, in order 
to enforce compliance with the demand for the jewel. Having 
tried remonstrance in vain, the Shah next resorted to artifice, and 
solicited two months’ delay, to enable him to procure the diamond 
from certiin Mahajans with whom it was asserted to be pledged, 
and he said that some iakhs of rupees must be expended to effect 
this. Ranjit Singh reluctautly consented to allow the time 
solicited, and severities were accordingly suspended for a season, 
They were renewed, however, before the period expired, and 
Shah Shuja, wearied out by thom, and seeing that the rapacity of 
the Sikh would not hesitate even at the sacrifice of his life for 
its gratification, agreed at last to give up the precious jewel * 
Accordingly, on the 1st of June, Ranjit waited on the Shah, 





# This diamoud was one of those described by Tavernier, as adorning the 
Peacock throne at Dehli. It is the largest known to exist, and is by Hindus 
supposed to have belonged to the Pandus of Mythological celebrity, before it fell 
into the hands of the Mozha) Sovereigns. It 1s nearly an inch and a half in 
length, and an inch wide, and rises baif an inch from its gold set'ing. Nadir 
Shah robbed the Dehli family of it, and Ahmed Shah Abdali got possession of it 
in the pillage of Nadir Shah's tents after lig assassination, 
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with a few attendants to receive it. He was received by the 
exiled Prince with much dignity, and both being seated, a 
pause and solemn silence ensued, which continued for nearly 
an hour. Ranjit then getting impatient, whispered to one of 
his attendants to remind the Shah of the object of his coming. 
No answer was returned, but the Shah with his eyes made the 
signal toan eunuch, who retired, and brought ina small roll, 
which he set down on the carpet at equal distance between the 
Chiefs. Ranjit desired Bhawani Das to unfold the roll, when the 
diamond was exhibited, and recognized, and the Sikh immediate- 
ly retired with his prize in hand. The Shah was now left more at 
liberty, his guard being withdrawn: a letter was, however, inter- 
cepted a few days after from Qaze Sher Muhammad, one of bis 
followers, to Mukammad Azim Khan, the new governor of Kash- 
mir, containing a proposition to assassinate Ranjit Singh, and ad- 
vising the Wazir Fateh Khan to make a simultaneous attack on 
Lahore. The Sikh seat for one of the Princes of the exiled family, 
and through him transmitted the letter, with its writer, who 
had been seized, to the Shah. ‘I'he ex-king sent both back, 
begging of Raojit Singh to punish the Qazi as he might deem 
fitting. In the idea, that a confession of the Shah’s privity would 
be extorted, the guard on duty were desired to lay on with their 
shoes and sticks. The Qaza fainted under the blows he received, 
declaring, however, to the last, his master’s entire innocence, he 
was then committed to prison, whence Shah Shuja after a time 
purchased his release by ® paymeut of Rs. 20,000, 


_ Fateh Khan Wazir, after his return from Kashmir, had sat 
down before Attock, and pending the negociation at Lahore, upon 
his demand for its surrender, closely blockaded the foit. Diwan 
Mohkam Chand had been sent to the vicinity; to act as occasion 
might :equire, and in the beginning of July, intelligence was 
received from him, that the garrison was reduced to such straight 
for supplies, that, unless ‘very shortly relieved, they must’ surren- 
der, Ranjit Singh held a council upon this, and it was deter- 
‘mined to relieve the fort, even at the risk of the attempt pro- 
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duding hostilities with the Wasir. Orders to this effect were 
accordingly sent immediatly to the Diwan, who being encamped 
at Burhan, marched at break of day on the 12th July 18:8, to 
execute them. Qn that day he made a short march to an out- 
post on a rivulet, held by a piquet of the Wazir's army, which 
retired in the night, The Diwan marched again next morning 
leisurely along the rivulet, thet his men might drink, and be 
always fresh for action, the weather being extremely hot, At 
ten in the morning, he came to the Indus, at about five miles 
from the fort. The Kabul army was here drawn up to oppose 
his further advance, its van being composed of a body of Mulkia 
Mussalmans, supported by a body of cavalry under Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, The Diwan took up his ground, forming his cavalry 
in four divisions, and the only battalion of infantry that had yet 
come up, in square. The Mulkias immediately made a resolute 
charge on the battalion, but were received with so heavy a rolling 
fire as to be driven back with severe loss. The Diwan ordered 
up for the suppo:t of his battalion some fresh troops, and 
artillery under Ghausi Khan, which had come in sight, but his 
order was not obeyed. Dost Muhammad now attacked with his 
horse, and the Sikhs were sinking before him, when the Diwan 
in person on his elephant, carried up two guns, which discharg- 
ing grape checked the Afghans. By this time it was noon, the 
heat of the sun had become intense, and a strong hot wind blew 
the dust into the faces of the Afghans. Under these disadvan- 
tages, the Wazir did not think proper to carry the troops he had 
in reserve into action, and those who bad been engaged being 
exhausted, the battle ceased. The Wazir retired across the 
Indus to Peshawar, leaving the Diwan free to relieve the fort, 
‘which having effected, Mohkam Chand returned to Lahore in 
August, to receive the reward of his service, and to prefer his com- 
plaint against the officers, whose disobedience had so nearly proved 
fatal. They received the punishment, attaching to corresjoudence 
with the enemy, which was detected as the motive of their so criti- 
cally holding back from the action, 
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Tn the rains of 1813 nothing particular occurred, but toward 
the close of that season Ranjit Singh commenced preparation for 
an expedition into Kashmir. In October he visited Jawala 
Mukhi and Kangra, and thence marched via Sialkot and 
Woasirabad to the Jhelum, where he summoned all his Jagirdars, 
and all the tributary hill chiefs, to be in attendance with their 
respective quotas. Strict muster was taken of each party as it 
arrived, and fines were imposed if the number was short, or the 
equipment in any re-pect deficient. Great preparation had also 
been made to bring an effective artillery into the field, and to 
improve that mounted on camels, and the whole having been 
reviewed, Ranjit Singh, on the Llth November, crossed the 
Jhelum, and entered the town of Rohtak. The Wasir Fatek 
Khan was brought from Peshawar by these preparations to the 
Derajat, on the west bank of the Indus, which circumstance, 
added to intelligence, that the snow lay still deep: on the Pir 
Panjal mountains, induced Ranjit Singh to suspend his proposed 
expedition until the fullowing spring. He accordingly sent a 
detachment to occupy and seize the pisses in the hills beyond 
Rajaori, aud to select places for grain and store-dep ts, and then 
returned via Routak, to Lahore, where he arrived on the 26ch 
of December. 

The confiscation of the hill territory of Haripar, and its 
annexation t) the Lahore Khalsa, (fisc), was the first act which 
marked the return of the Sikh ruler to his capital. Bhup Singh, 
the Raja, whose treacherous seizure and confinement preceded 
the confiscation, received on its completion » small Jagir for sub- 
sistence. The next act of Ruinjit Singh was more sham:lessly 
extortionate, Hearing that Shah Shuja had still some jewels of 
yare value, a demand was mide for them; and, on the Shah’s 
d claring that he had none Icft, the Sikh determined to judge for 
himeelf, and sending Bhai Ram Singh with a party of females to 
search the interior apartments, caused to be brought into his 
presence, every box or packet the Shah possessed, The Shah’s 
heal eunuch was then made to open them, and Ranjit seized, and 
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retained fur himself, all the most precious articles, with the 
swords, pistols, and two cart loads of carpets, and women’s 
dresses, The Shah was then ordered to remove from the Shah- 
limar garden and palace to a common house in the city, and was 
subjected there to strict surveillance, After experiencing every 
kind of indignity and discomfort, he determined to attempt an 
escape with his family. Towards the end of November, it was 
reported to Ranjit Singh, that the Begams of Shah Shnja were 
missing, whereupon the Shah’s person was placed under a guard, 
and alternate threats and promises were employed to induce him 
to declare where they were gone. He denied all knowledge of 
their motions or intentions. The city was searched, and egress 
forbidden to all veiled women, and all merchants, having property 
of the Shah’s or of any members of his family, in deposit, were 
ordered to surrender it into the Sikh treasury. These precau- 
tions were, however, taken too late, 1t was ascertained that the 
Begams had left the house of Shah Shuja in the dress of Hindu 
females, and thence had been conveyed to the banking house of 
Balak Bam, the agent or correspondent of Sugan Chand, a great 
banker at Delili, and treasurer of the British Residency there ; 
that by him they had been assisted in passing out of the city, 
and provided with the means of making their way to Ludhiana, 
where they had arrived safely, and making themselves known to 
Captain Birch, the Assistant, in temporary charge of the station, 
were received with hospitality and attention, Balak Ram was 
seized by Ranjit Singh for the part he had taken in this evasion, 
and was compelled to show his books, and render up all property 
in his possession belonging to the Shah or his family. He receiv- 
ed, however, no farther punishment, 

In April 1815, Shah Shaoja himself made his escape in disgiuse 
from the close confinement in which he was held. His guard was 
disgraced, and a reward offered for recovery of the prisoner, but 
the Shah succeeded in reaching the hills, where he was hospi- 
tably received by petty Raja of Kishtiwar, Here he collected a 
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body of 3000 men, and in the winter season made an attempt 
on Kashmir: but the cold prevented his passiog the Pir Paojal 
range, and his troops dispersed. His cottdition was now 
desperate, but after a long and circnitoos journey over the Kulu 
mountains with few attendants, aud fewer comforts, he, at last, in 
September 1816, joined his family at Ludhiana, and placed him- 
self under the protection of the British Government. A provision 
of Rs. 50,000 per annum was assigned for the maintenahce df the 
Shah in his exile, while he might remain in the British territory. 
With the intermission of one unfortunate enterprize he was led 
to engage in for the recovery of his lost power, after the murder 
of Fateh Khan in 1818, he has since continued to avail himself of 
this asylum, and he has been joined at Ludhiana by his sightless 
brother Shah Zaman, whom, with his family already in abject 
poverty, Ranjit Singh took no trouble to detain. To this prince, 
a separate allowance of Rs 24,000 per annum has been assigned. 
The chronological order of events has been somewhat anticipated, 
in order to bring the misfortunes of these princes into one 
connected relation, The first expedition of Ranjit Singh against 
Kashmir will take us back into the year 1814. The events, 
however, which preceded or attended it, will more fitly form the 
subject of another chapter. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH: 





A. D, 1814 to 1818, 


Firat expedition of Ranjit Singh against Kashmir, Fails, 
Failure of Ranjit Singh's health. Ezpedition against, and 
capture of, Multan. The army deprived of tts plunder, 
Death of Fateh Khan, Wazir of Kabul. Ranjit Singh's 
advance to Peshawar. 

Ransir Sina, having celebrated the Holi and bathed at 
Amritsar, moved his army in April 1814, into the Hill eountry 
about Kangra, to enforce the collection of his tributes, and the 
personal attendance of the Rajas with their contingents. Having 
thus strengthened himself with a large body of bill-men, he moved 
to Bhimbar on the 4th June; and, advancing slowly from thence, 
was met by Agar Khan, the chief of Rajaori, through whose 
territory lay the route to Kashmir, On the 11th June, the army 
arrived at Rajaori, and disencumbering itself of heavy baggage, 
equipped itself for mouatain movement, preparatory to the 
passage of the famous Pir Panjal range, An attempt had been 
made to gain the Punch Raja, Ruhullah Khan, to the Sikh cause, 
but he pleaded engagements with Kashmir, and the presence of 
his so as a hostage with Azim Khan, the governor, After a 
consultation of the principal officers however, it was determined, 
nevertheless, that the main army, commanded by Ranjit Singh 
in person, should pursue the Punch route, and endeavour to 
penetrate by the Toshu Maidan pass, while a strong diversion 
should be made by Bahramgalla towards Supin in the valley. 

The cavalry beitg dismounted, and every man furnished 
with provisions for three days, a detachment was formed, and 
sent forward onthe 15th June, under Ram Dial, a gratdson 
of Mohkam Chaud Diwan, with whom were Dal Singh and other 
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Jngirdars. They appeared before the post at Bahramgalla on the 
18th, and after a little pegociation, obtained possession of the 
pass, on payment to the defenders of the arrears due to them by 
the Punch Raja. Heavy rain setin on the 20th June, and the 
Sikh army bezinning to suffer from the wet and cold, and the 
supplies already running short, the march of the main body was 
delayed until the 26th, On the 28th, however, Ranjit Singh 
reached Punch, and found it evacuated ; the Raja having given 
orders to hia people to attempt no resistance in arms, but to 
desert their towns and villages, to bury or remove the grain, and 
to hover in small parties on the flanks of the invaders. The con- 
sequences of this rystem had already begun to be felt, and com- 
relled a halt at Punch for further supplies, until the 13th July, 
Thence advancing by Mandi, Ranjit Singh reached Toshu Maidan 
on the 18th, whee be found Mubammad Azim Khan with the 
forces of Kashmir, drawn up to oppose his progress. The Sikh 
army took up its position in face of the enemy, and remained 
for some days inactive. Here Ranjit Singh received intelligence 
from the detachment at Babramgalla, On the 19th July, 
Ram Dial and the Jagirdars ascended the Pir Panjal mountains, 
by the Sarai and Madpur pass, driving befure them the Kashmir 
troops left to defend it. Ranjit Singh was uneaay at this pre- 
cipitancy, thinking his detachment out of reach of support, and 
liable to be overpowered; he sent off immediately therefore a 
reinforcement under Bhaia Ram Singh, The Rajaori chief recom- 
mended an attack of Azim Khan, as the best means of preventing 
his undertaking any thing against the detachment, but Ranjit 
Singh having reconnoitered the position, deemed the attack too 
hazardous, It is probably the only thing that would have pre- 
vented the disasters which followed. 

In the meantime Ram Dial having passed the mowntain 
barrier,-and debouched upon the valley at Hirapur, was attacked 
on the 22nd July, by a party sent against him by Azim Khang, 
:The Kashmirians were defeated, and followed to Supin, Oa the 
24th, Ram Dial assaulted the town: but it was well defended by 
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Shukar Khan, and the assailants were repulsed, whereupon the 
Sikhs retired again to the Pir Panjal mountains to wait reinforce- 
ments, Bhaia Ram Singh, hearing of this discomfiture, deemed it 
necessary to halt at Babram Galli, with the support he was bring- 
ing up, in order to secure the pass. 

Muhammad Azim Khan, seeing matters iu this critical posi- 
tion, thought the time favorable for offensive operations against 
the main army, which had already suffered much from sickness 
and more from desertion. On the 29th July, Ruhullah Khan, the 
Punch Chief, approached, and commenced a desultory fire on the 
Sikh position. On the following morning he renewed his attack 
with more vigour, and Ranjit Singh was compelled to fall back, 
on Mandi. Being pursued thither, he fired the town, and, direct- 
ing his disciplined battalions to cover the retreat, continued his 
retrograde march to Punch, which he reached on the 3lst July, 
with the loss of many men, and his principal officer Mit Singh 
Burhania, and stripped of nearly all his baggage. The army was 
now no longer in a state of organization or discipline, and setting 
fire to Punch, Ranjit Singh quitted the camp and contiuued his 
flight to Bhuhee, whence he, with a few attendants, took the 
nearest route to Lahore, which he reached on the 12th August. 


Ram Dial and the Jagirdars, serving with him io the detach- 
ment which had penetrated into the valley, were surrounded, and 
their supplies were cat off, but the detachment was allowed by 
Azim to retire, and was furnished with s safe conduct to 
the Sikh frontier, in consideration of the friendship professed 
by this Governor for Diwan Mohkam Chand, its commandant’s 
grandfather. That distinguished officer of Ranjit Singh had 
himself been prevented by indisposition from taking part in 
the expedition. He warned his master, however, of the difficul- 
ties he must expect if he allowed himself to be overtaken in the 
hills by the rainy season, and particularly pointed out the necessity 
of providing large depots in Bhimbar and Rajaori, in ‘anticipation 
of a determined opposition from the Mussulman Chief, and the 
-whole population of Punch. All had happened exactly as he 
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predicted, and the ruler of Lahore returned to lament the depri- 
vations of his Diwan’a experience aed jadgment, no leas than his 
tried skill and valour, in this important expedition. The illness, 
however, which prevented him from accompanying the Sikh army 
increased, and, in the course of October, soon after the return of 
Ranjit Singh to Lahore, he died amidst the regrets and lamen- 
tations of all well-wishers to the power of the Sikhs, and to tle 
dominion of Ranjeet Singh. In his private character the Diwan 
was liberal, upright, and high-minded : he enjoyed the confidence 
of the troops placed under his command, and was popular and 
much respected amongst the entire Sikh community. 

The losses sustained by Ranjit in this expedition requirea 
some time to repair, The Sikh aimy was not, therefore, in a con- 
dition to take the field at the close of Dasebra of 1814 as usual : 
but in April 1815, a force wag employed, under Ram Dial and 
Dal Singh, ravaging the Multay and Bahawalpur territories, and 
exacting tributes and contributions in that neighbourhood. Ran- 
jit Singh himself passed the hot weather at Adina-nagar, raising 
and disciplining new battalions ; and especially recruiting men 
of the Gurkha nation, of whose valour he began to entertain a 
very high opinion, from having watched the operations, which 
during the season had passed in the hill country east of the Sat- 
lej. The British Government had engaged in hostilities with 
the Gurkhas, and Colonel, afterwards General Ochterlony, had 
taken field there against Amar Singh, who for six months, main- 
tained himself at Ramgarh and Malaun, and baffled the known skill 
and the superior forces of this experienced commander, His final 
discomfiture, and the dispossession of the Gurkhas from all the 
hill territory west of the Gogra, or Kali river, occasioned a break- 
ing up of their power, which was highly favourable to Ranjit’s 
views, and procured him many men of this nation particularly 
well-adapted for hill wat fare. 

In the meantime, the defeat of the Sikh expedition against 
Kashmir encouraged the Mussulman Chiefs of Bhimbar ond 
Rajaovi to break out into rebellion, aud tewards the close of 
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the year 1814, the #on of the lattat, who Was detained as & host- 
age at Lahore, effected his escape and joined his father, The 
Bhimbar insurgents were headed by the brotlier of Sultan Khav, 
who, since he made his submission in 1813, had been himself 
detained by Ranjit Singh, and was now a close prisoner at Lahore, 

In October, after the Dnsehra of 1815, the Sikh Army 
was called out, and ifs rendezvous for muster appointed at 
Sialkot. A division was sent in advance under Ram Dial 
and Dal Singh to punish the Bhimbar and Rojaori Chiefs, and 
to ravage their territories with fire and sword. Punch was 
saved from a similar visitation by its greater elevations and by 
the setting in of winter with severity. Ranjit Singh was not 
yet prepared for an attempt to retrieve his fortune and lost 
reputation, by another expedition against Kashmir. Hoe was 
content, therefore, to employ the season in confirming his authori- 
ty in the hills before subdued, and in punishing the disobedient 
and refractory Rajas aod Chiefs on this side the Pir Panjal 
range, He returned to Lahore on the 28th December, where he 
was waited upon by Bir Singh, the Raja of Nurpur, in the hills, 
who had failed to attend the summons to rendezvous at Sialkot. 
A heavy mulct was imposed, which being beyond the Chief's 
means, he offered his Thakurs, or household gods, of silver and 
gold, in pawn, but these not sufficiog, he was arrested at the door 
of the Darbar, or hall of audience, on the 20th January 1816, 
and next day was sent offin a palki to witness the seizure and 
confiscation of his all, and to render an account to the sequestra- 
tors. He declined the petty jagir offered to him for subsis- 
tence, and after a fruitless attempt to recover his fortress and ter- 
ritory by force, took refuge within the British territory. A se- 
cond exaniple was made of the Raja of Jaswaul Umed Singh, for 
a similar failure. Being stripped of his possessions, however, he 
accepted the jagir tendered. 

After completing his arrangements ia the hills, Ranjit Singh, 
having bathed at Taran-Taran, moved with his army imto the 
territories of Multan and Bahowalpar, where the still unripe 
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crops and sbundant herds presented the means of enforcing con- 
tributions or inflicting irredeemable injury. The Sikh detsch- 
ments penetrated down the Indus, to the verge of the Sindh ter- 
ritory, and Muhammad Khan, Chief of Bhakar and Leia, of the 
family ejected by the present Mirs of Sindh, having recently died, 
a demand of tribute was made on his successor Hafiz'Ahmad Khan. 
On his refusal, his forts, Khangurh and Mahmudkot, were occupied: 
and Phula Singh Akali was allowed to perpetrate there atrocities 
and insults to the Muhammadan population of the most revolting 
description, Hafiz Abmad soon after paid down a sum of money 
to procure the drawing of the Sikh garrisons, and thus recovered 
his forts with part also of the plunder extorted, Ahmad Khan of 
of Jhang was now summoned to the presence, and called upon for 
a large contribution, On pleading inability, he was sent prisoner 
to Lahore, while three battalions proceeded to occupy, and annex 
to the Khalsa, the whole of his possessions, reckoned to yield 
about four lakhs of yearly revenue. They were farmed to Lala 
Sukh Dial for 1,60,000 rupees. Fateh Singh Ahluwalia was at the 
same time employed in seizing Ooch and Kot-Maharaja, the first 
held by Sayeds, who had hitherto been respected, and were now 
provided with a Jagir; and the second by a chief named Rajab 
Ali Khan, who was sent prisoner to Lahore. 

Ranjit Singh returned from the south-west, and re-entered 
his capital on the 20th May. Here he learned that the Wazir 
Fateh Khan had employed the season in a march across the 
Pakholi and Damtour hills, into Kashmir, where he aided his 
brother in enforcing the collections, and establishing his 
authority in the valley, and then returned by the same route. 
The Sikh detachment under Ram Dial and Dal Singh had 
remained upon the frontier to watch his motions. 

A domestic matter now occupied the attention of Ranjit 
Singh. His second wife, the mother of Kanwar Kharak Singh, was 
accused of scandalous improprieties, and particularly of too a noto- 
rious and close an intimacy with Bhaia Ram Singh, the Kanwar's 
Diwan, Ranjit Singh had lavished much territory in Jagir 
upon the heir-apparent, and.the management was undertaken by. 
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his mother and the Diwan, upon the usual condition of main- 
taining an efficient contingent of horse, for service with the Sikh 
arthy. Complaint, however, was loud and frequent, that the 
Jagira were the scene of extortion and mismanagement, while the 
condition and equipment ofthe Kanwar’s contingent was deemed 
by Ranjit highly dissreditable. He first endeavoured to procure 
a reform by exciting the pride of his son, who was of age to take 
an interest in such things, but the influence of the mother and 
Diwan preventing any amendaent, the Sikh ruler was at length 
compelled to interfere more authoritatively. The Diwan Ram 
Singh was thrown into confinement, and ordered to account for 
his stewardship of the Jagirs, and the Kanwar’s mother was 
directed to fix her residence in the fort of Sheikhupur. Kharak 
Singh was reprimanded for allowing such proceedings, and Bha- 
wani Das of Peshawar was assigned to him as a new Diwan. Se- 
veral lakhs of rupees and some valuable jewels were extorted from 
Ram Singh, whose banker Uttam Chand, of Amritsar, was also call- 
ed to account, and made to refund what he held for the ex-Diwan. 

After the Dassehra in October, Ranjit Singh’s first journey was 
into the hills, where he paid a visit to Raja Sansar Chand at Na- 
daun, and collected his yearly tributes; thence returning, he 
effected the confiscation of the Jagirs and territories of Bir Singh 
and Diwan Singh, two brothers of the late Jodh Singh 
Ramgarhia, valued at five lakhs of rupees yearly revenue. 
The persons of both chiefs were seized, as they came to the 
Darbar to pay their respects, without suspicion of any design 
against them being entertained by the Lahore ruler. Amritsar 
was illuminated for the return of its sovereign on the 13th of 
December. 

The constitution of Ranjit Sinoh, though it must have been 
excellent to have carried him so long through a course of life, 
consisting of alternate toils and debaucheries, each extreme in 
degree, began now to yield to-these incessant trials, His digestion 
failed, and with loss of strength, thinness of body, and the incapacity 
for much exertion, were superinduced, Towards the commencement 
of 1817 his health was seriously impaired, and he submitted to a 
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course of regimen prescribed by bis native physicians, which 
continued for forty days, but produced in the endNittle permanent 
benefit. No military enterprize or other active operation is re- 
corded as having been undertaken in this year. The Sikh ruler’s 
principal source of anxiety in the course of it, arose from an 
attachment to Ram Lal, the brother of his chamberlain, 
Khushhal Singh, upon whom such unlimited bounties had been 
Javished, and who had become the great court favorite and the 
bottle companion of his master. Ram Lal could not be induced by 
the most seductive offers to give up his Brahmiuical thread, and 
adopt the Sikh ritual and customs as bis brother had done. In 
order to avoid further importuvity on the subject be fled to his 
home east of the Sutlej, where he was beyond the reach of the 
Lahore ruler, who, provoked that be should have escaped, wreaked 
a real or pretended vengeance on his chamberlain, by removing him 
from office, and placing him under restraint, Ram Lal returned 
for his brother’s sake, and ultimately received the Pahal, or 
Sikh initiation, and changed his name to Ram Singh, 

The following season was employed in preparation for an 
expeditioa against Multan, of which the resources had been 
annually drained by forced contribution, ravage, and waste, so as 
to lead Ranjit Singh to hope that Muzaffar Khan’s means of 
defence and preparation were now 80 impaired, as to make the city 
and fort an easy conquest. Before undertaking this enterprize, 
however, Ranjit Singh gave liberty to Ahmad Khan of Jhang, 
whom he had held in close confinement for nine months, A small 
Jagir was assigned to him for subsistence. The Sikh army had 
been ordered to rendezvous in the beginning of the year 1818 
on the south-west frontier of the Sikh dominion. Kanwar Kharak 
Singh was appointed to the nominal command, aided by 
Misar Diwan Chand, who had risen by his merit and activity 
from a low situation to be Commandant of the Artillery, and who 
uadertovk for the reduction of the fort of Multan, if vested with 
the chief command during the siege. The jealousy of the Jagir. 
dars, who objected to serve under a man of yesterday, obliged 
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Ranjit Singh to adopt the plan of sending his heir-apparent ia 
nominal command of the whole, All the boats on the Ravi and 
Chenab were put io requisition to carry supplies and stores fur 
the army, and the march was commenced in January 1818, A de- 
mand was made of an exorbitant sum in cash and of five of 
Mazaffar Khan’s best horses, and this not being immediately 
complied with, his two forts of Muzaffurgarh and Kangarh were 
stormed and taken. In the course of February the city of Mul- 
tan was occupied, and its citadel closely invested without muck 
loss. The approaches were made according to no consistent plan, 
but every Jagirdar and Chief erected his own battery, and a pro- 
miscuous fire was kept up from gans and small arms against every 
part ofthe defences. The meaus of the garrison were, however, so 
deficient, that even under this irregular method of attack, the wall 
ef the citadel was, by the continual fire kept up, breached in 
several places, and the upper works and defences were nearly de- 
molished in the course of the month of April. In May the 
approaches were earried close to the Lshul-kot, or fausse braye of 
the works, and the army became eager to be led to the storm: 
but Ranjit Singh, who though absent, regulated every thiag con- 
nected with the siege, forbad any risk being run, and continued 
his offer to the Nawab of a Jagir if he would surrender. He was 
obstinate in his refusal, and seemed determined to hold ont to 
the last extremity. While mutters continued in this state, an 
Akali fanatic, Sadhu Singh, on the 2nd of June, advaneed with- 
out orders with afew ecompinions, and attacked sword in hand, 
the Afghans in the Dhul-kot, who being at the time asleep or 
negligent, were overpowerel, ‘The men in the Sikh trenches, 
seeing this, advaaced simultaneously on the impulse of the mo- 
ment to support the attack, and the entire outwork was carried 
with a slaughter of these defending it, Flushed with this success, 
the assailants attempted the fort, and found ready entrance by the 
breaches made, the garrison ‘not expecting assault, nor being pre- 
pared for a consistent and determined resistance, The citadel 
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was thus suddenly carri d, Muzaffar Khan with his four sons, and 
household, made a final stand at the door of bis residence, but fell 
covered with wounds, ‘Two of his sons, Shah Nawaz Khan and 


Haq Nawaz, were also killed on the spot, and a third was left badly 
woucded. Sarfaraz Khan, the fourth, who had been vested by 
his father with the yoverument under himself, was found in a 
vault or cellar, and tuken prisoner. The citadel was now sacked, 
and an immense booty fell to the troops engaged in the assault- 
Ranjit Singh, however, was not content, that his treasmy should 
be defrauded, of the wealth kuown to h«ve been laid up in this 
eitadel, and which he had long coveted and hoped to have secured 
by a surrender on capitulation, He accordingly issued peremp- 
tory orders for the immediate return of the whole army to Lahore 
with exception to a detachment, under Jodh Singh Kulsia, of 
sufficient strength to hold the place, and conduct the local admi- 
nistration. Sukh Dial, who had taken the farm of Jhang, as above 
stated, was nominated to the civil government, Upon the arrival 
of the army at Lahore, proclamation was made, that the pluader 
of Multan was the property of the State, and all soldiers, officers, 
or Jagirdars, possessing any article of spoil, or any money obtain- 
ed in the sack of the fort, were ordered to bring the same in, and 
to account for the whole to the treasury, under penalty of heavy 
mulct or confinement. It affords a strong proof of the awe, in 
which the power and sources of information possessed by Ranjit 
Singh, were held by his troops, that this order produced no 
outrage or general resistance, Most of the spoil was traced and 
collected for the treasury, and, though rendered up with much 
discontent, and with many efforts at concealment, still the seve- 
lities practised on the obstinate, and the mutual jealousies and 
envy of their fellows, felt by those who had been compelled to 
disgorge, leJ generally to the discovery of all that was valuable 
so that the Zosha-khana, or jewel-office, of the Lahore ruler, 
was enriched by this respoliation of the troops, There is but one 
example of similar audacity ina commander, and that was the terrible 
Nadir Shah, who, upon his return from India, when his army 
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was crossing the Attock, placed a guard at the ferry, and as 
very one came over, searched his person and baggage, fur every 
article of the spoil of Delhi, that thet soldiers or followers of his 
army might have secured. 

Sarfaraz Khan and bis wounded brother Zulfiqar Khan were 
condacted to Lahore, where Ranjit Singh assigned tham a small 
stipend for subsistence. The capture of Multan was the only 
operation of the season, the whole Sikh army having been 
employed against the place since January, and the rains having 
set in as it fell, During that season Goviud Chand, Raja of 
Datarpur, in the hills, dying, his territory was annexed to the 
Khalsa, and his son was held iu durance until ke consented to 
accept a Jagir. 

This season of necessary inactivity produced, however, 
another event of great influence on the fature fortunes of Ranjit 
Singh, In the month of August 1818, the Wazir Futeh Khan, 
whose energy and talents had raised Shah Mahmud to the 
throne of Kabul, and who alone kept together the turbu- 
lents and discordant materials of which the Afyhan empire 
had been composed, was plotted against by the Prince Kamran, 
the soa of Mahmud, and being treacherously seized, was first 
blinded, and soon after put to death by his order. The 
Wazir had fifty brothers, all at the head of governments, 
or otherwise in the. possession of power and wealth, and 
the cry to vengeance was general throughout the kingdom, 
Muhammad Azim posted from Kashmir, leaving a younger brother, 
Jabar Khan, in the valley, Taking the direction of the measures 
of reaistance organized, he defeated the troops of Kamran, and 
dislodged his garrisons from the neighbourhood of Kabul, Ghazni, 
and Kandahar, so that ina few months the authority of the weak 
Shah Mahmud, and his rash ill-advised son, was confined to the 
city and plain of Herat, and the rest of the Afvhan territory was 
assumed and portioned out in separate governments and inde- 
pendent principalities, by the powerful members of this extensive 
family. The plea put’ forward by Kamran for his conduct tz- 
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wards the Wazir Fateh Khan, was, his having plandered the pro- 
perty of Firoz-ud-din, a prince of the blood royal, whom he ex- 
pelled from the government of Herat, in order to recover it for 
Mahmud. The real cause, however, was jealousy of his power 
and reputation, and the vain conceit entertained by Kamran, that 
the Wazit’s abilities could be dispensed with, and affairs conduct- 
ed as well by the household and family of the imbecile nominal 
govereign. 

The intelligence of these events determined Ranjit Singh to 
carry his army across the Indus in the ensuing season, more es- 
pecially as a detachment of Sikhs had recently been overpowered 
by the Khatak Mussalmans, and every motive of policy required, 
that this should not pass unrevenged. The troops having been 
called out in October, advanced to Attock under Ranjit’s personal 
command, and the river being forded with some loss, the fortress 
of Khairabad, with Jagheera, and the territory on the opposite 
bank, were reduced and occupied. No immediate resistance was 
offered, Firoz Khan, the Chief of Khatak tribe, made his submis- 
sion, and Ranjit Singh having ascertained that no organised force 
was in the field to oppose bim, directed an advance on Peshawar. 
The city was entered on the 20th November. Yar Muhammad 
Khan, the governor, retiring, as the Sikhs advanced, into the 
mountains occupied by the Yusafaai tribes of Afghans, 

Ranjit Singh remained with bis army three days in Pesha- 
war, and then returned, leaving as governor on his behalf, Jahan 
Dad Khan, to whose treachery he was indebted for the possession 
of Attock, but whom he had left unrewarded hitheito, aud with- 
out the promised jagir. He furnished him, however, with nei- 
ther troops, nor money, to maintain the possession. Accordingly, 
the Sikh army had no sooner crossed the Indus on its return, 
than Yar Muhammad came down from the mountains with the 
Yusufzaies, and expelled the Sikh Governor ; Jahan Dad Khan 
fled to the southward, and there fellin with Shah Shuja, whom 
the state of affairs in Kabul had tempted from Ludhiana again to 
try his fortune. From him he received a free pardon, and joined 
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hia standard. The curse of Fate was, however, 6n every enter- 
prize undertaken by this prince, whose character, though amiable 
in many respects, and irreproachable in all, possessed not the 
energy to inspire awe, and attach followers in troubled times, 
or to give confidence to those disposed otherwise to ‘avor his 
cause. Shah Shuja returned destitute to Ludhiana, after a few 
months of vain wanderiag, and fruitless negociation with the 
Mirs of Siadh, and other quondam tributaries and dependents of 
the Afghan empire now no more ;and Jahan Dad Khan then 
made his peace with the Court of Herat, and proceeded thither, 
despairing of obtaining favor or advancement at that of Lahore. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
A, D. 1819 to 1822, 


Second expedstion and conquest of Kashmir. Arrangements for 
consolidating the Sikh authority in the hills. Conquesta on 
the Indus. Disgrace and confinement of Sada Kaur, Ranjii’s 
Mother-in-Law, Arrival and entertainment of French officers. 

In February and March 1819, Desa Singh Majithia was 
employed by Ranjit Singh, with Sansar Chand, in collecting the 
hill tributes. In the course of their operations they came in con- 
tact with the Raja of Kuhlar, whose capital Bilaspur, is on the 
British side ot the Sutlej, but who held at that time extensive 
possessions north and west of that river. This chief refusing the 
tribute demanded, Desa Singh marched to occupy his territory, 
and having dispossessed him of all he held on the right bank of 
the boundary river of British protection, sent a detachment across 
it against Bilaspur, Captain Ross, the Political Agent in the 
adjoining hills, and Commandant of a battalion of Gurkha light 
troops, stationed at Sabathu marched immediately to tae point 
threatened, and was joined there by a detachment from Ludbiana, 
ordered out by the Resident at Delhi. This promptitude alarmed 
the Sikh ruler, and Desa Singh was ordered, not only to recall 
his detachment, but to wait upon Captain Ross, and offer every 
explanation and apology in his power. 

Nothing material occurred in the early part of this year, 
but the season was occupied in preparation for a second expedi- 
tion against Kashmir. To this Ranjit Singh was encouraged, 
partly by his recent success against Multan, which had given him 
confidence in his troops, and had added largely to their reputa- 
tion, but mainly by the state of the Afghan power, and the know- 
ledge, that Muhammad Azim Khan had carried with him the 
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most efficient of the troops in the valley, 00 forward his other 
designs, and was far absent, and in tro condition to render assivt« 
ance to the Governor he had left behind him. Misar Diwan 
Chand, the conqueror of Multan, was selected by Ranjit Singh 
to command the present expedition, the Sikh raler being influenc- 
ed, partly by his bodily infirmities, partly by a superstitious 
notions, that fortune and fate against his personal auccess in the 
valley, but maiuly perhaps by the knowledge, that the more 
important task of expediting supplies, and supporting the armies 
operating in advance, could best be performed by himself, to 
determine to remain within his own frontier, and in the plains of 
the Punjab. 

Tn the month of April, the Sikh army was marched towards 
the frontier, and a select and strong division was formed there 
under the Misar’s command to lead the advance, A second 
army was forme! to support this officer, and placed under the 
conmithand of Kanwar Kharak Singh; while Ranjit Singh kept 
with himself & reserve to be employed as occasion might require 
in expediting stores and supplies. 

By the beginning of June, Mizar Diwan Chand had oceupied 
Rajaori and Panch, and all the hills aud passes, south of the Pir 
Panjal range. The supporting division was accordingly advane- 
ing to Rajaori, to keep open the communication, The Ohief of 
this last place was in rebellion and acting with the Raja of Punch 
in the defence of the Pir Punjal passes. Ranjit Singh, however, 
had given liberty to Sultan Khan of Bhimbar, after a confinement 
of seven years, and had secured the aid of his advice and co-ope- 
rations, by holding out hopes of extensive benefit to result to bim 
from the sucéess of the enterprize. On the 23rd June,.the Misar 
attacked the Rejaori and Punch Rajas in their position at the 
Dheki Deo and Maja Passes, and carried them, thus seeuring to 
himeelf a road over te the Pir Panjal. Kharak Singh with his 
division advanced now to Sardi Thana, and Ranjit Singh with 
hig reserves came up as far as Bhimbar, while Misar Diwan 
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Chand, crossing the barrier mountains, descended into the yalley, 
and took up » position at Sarai Ali on the road to Suapin. 


Jabar Khan, who had been left by Muhammad Azim, Gov- 
ernor in Kashmir, was at Sapin with five thousand men, to make 
his stand for the possession of the valley. The troops he had 
were however raw, and hastily raised, and unable to compete 
with the disciplined battalions led by Misar Diwan Chand, which 
besides outnumbered them greatly, On the 5th July, the Sikhs 
having been furnished with supplies and reinforcements from the 
rear, the Misar advaneed to Supin, and immediately on coming in 
view of the Kashmir army, ordered an attack, which, after a few 
hours of smart fighting, attended with considerable loss on both 
sides, was completely snocessful. The Afghans and troops of 
Jabar Khan fled at once aoross the mountains towards the Indus, 
leaving the valley to be occupied without further opposition by 
the victorious army of Ranjit Singh. Great was the joy of this 
chief at his success, The cities of Lahore and Amritsar were 
illuminated for three nights, and Moti Ram, son of the late 
Diwan Muhkam Chand, was sent as governor of the valley, accom- 
panied by a strong body of troops for the reduction of Darband 
and other strongholds, and with instructions to spare no effort 
to bring the Punch and Rajaori chiefs te accept terms and 
make their submission. 


The arrangements, consequent upon the subjugation of Kash- 
mir, occupied Ranjit Singh for the remainder of the year 1819, 
Towards its close, the Sikh army was again called out, and led 
by Ranjit Singh in person to Multan, whence operations wero 
direoted for ravaging the te:ritories of the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
and southward as far ag Bhakar, belonging to the Mirs of Sind, 
with a view to extort augmented tribute and contributions. Dera 
Ghazi Khan, on the west bank of the Indus, was at the same 
time wrested from its Governor Zaman Khan, and, in the settle- 
ment made with the Bahawalpur chief, the place was given to 
him in farm at a heavy rent, 
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Ranjit Singh returned to Lahore in April 1820, bringing 
with him a horse of high repute, that he had extorted from Hafiz 
Ahmad Khan of Mankera, Many subsequent onterprizes were 
undertaken for similar animals; the love for them, and the desire 
to possess all of any repute for excellence, being a growing pas- 
sion carried by the Sikh chief almost to folly. The horse, acquir- 
ed in this instance, bore the name of Safed Part. 


Ia Kashmir the troops were employed in petty operations 
against isolated chiefs, One of these, Sher Zaman Khan of 
Gandgarh, having risen in rebellion, Ram Dial, the Governor's 
son, aud the hopeful grandson of the late Diwan Muhkam Chand 
was employed against him, and unfortunately met his death in 
an action, that took place, which was a source of deep regret to 
Ranjit Singh, no less than to his father Moti Ram, and of gene- 
ral sympathy with all ; for he was a rising officer of great pro- 
mise in the Sikh army. The Raja of Rajaori, Agar Khan, was 
in the course of May seized, and made prisoner by Gulab Singh, 
brother of Mian Dhiau Singh, the Deoriwala, or Lord of Privy 
Chambers of the Lahore Court, For this service, the family 
obtained in jagir, the principality of Jammu, with which they 
had long been connected. In June, the troops employed in 
Kashmir, having suffered much fiom sickness, were relitved, 
and the Governor Moti Ram, who was of pacific devotional habite, 
was changed for a more martial chief in the person of Hari 
Singh Nalua, a Sikh jagirdar, who had killed a tiger single. 
handed on horse-back, with the sacrifice, however, of his horse, 


In this season, the Court of Lahore received two visitors, 
one the ex-Raja of Nagpur, Mudaji Bhusla, commonly called 
Apa Sahib, who escaped a fugitive, and in disguise, after the 
campaign, which ended in the capture of Asirgarh, and which 
finally reduced the last Mahratta opponent in arms of the British 
Supremacy in India. The fugitive resided some time at Amritsar, 

* while Ranjit Singh was with his army to the south-west, hut on this 
chiet’s return, he was required to quit the capital and dominions 
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of the Sikh, whereapon he retited to seck refage in the hills with 
Raja Sangay Oband, There, engaging in seme intrigue with the 
Kabul Princes-at Ludhiana, he was required by tha Raja to leave 
his Court, wheraupon he proceeded to Mandi, where the chief 
Jshari Sen gave him tamporary protection. The British Gov- 
ernment, thongh aware of the locality of this fagitive’s residence, 
made no demand for his person, and troubled itself no farther, 
than to obtain information of his proceediugs and designs. 


The other visitor was the Superintendent of the Company's 
Studs io India, the adventurous traveller, Mr. Moorcroft, who 
passed through Lahore, on his route to Ladak, as a merchant 
proceeding to purchase horses in Bokhara. He was received 
with much civility and attention by the Sikh, and from Ladakh, 
which he reached vi@ Mandi, made good his route across the 
northern mountains into Kashmir. Thence descending into 
the plains he went to Balkh and met his death, by fever, in a 
rash attempt to pass a tract of unhealthy country, of the malaria 
of which at the particular season, he was fully forewarned, but 
relied too confidently on his European remedies, and on his own 
medical skill. 


After October the muster of the Sikh army was tuken at 
Sialkot, whither Ranjit Singh proceeded by the route of Batala. 
Thence, skirting the hills, and sending detachments against the 
turbulent Chib-Bhao tribe to ravage their possessions; he pro-~ 
ceeded tv Rawalpindi, and dispossessing the chief. Nand Singh, 
annexed to the Khatsa, Ranjit Singh returned to Lahore on the 
13th December, and for the rest of the season was occupied 
chiefly in domestic arrangements, 


Sher Singh, the eldest of the children brought forward by 
Sede Kaur, had beon adopted, aud brought up by her with great 
expeetations, He was now approaching man’s state, and began 
to be clamoroug for a jagir, and separate establishment, Ranjit 
Singh himself encouraged him in this, hoping that the Rayi- 
would make a provision suitable, from the porsoagions of the 
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Ghani Sardari in her management, She, however, desired to 
force the recognition of the young, and the making peorision fer 
him, on Ranjit, who was obstinate in refusing. The wily Sikh 
fomented the dispute between Sher Singh and hie adoptive 
mother, and gained over Baisakh Singh, an old and highly oga- 
fidential retainer of the Ghanis, who was in great trust with 
Sada Kaur. After this intrigue had been carrying on for some 
time, and Sher Singh’s complaints had made their impression, 
unfavorable to Sada Kaur, Ranjit Singh thought matters ripe for 
an authoritative act of iaterference on his part. He accordingly sent 
to his mother-in-law an order, in October 1820, to set apart balf 
of her own jagir for the maintenance of the two youths, Sher 
Singh and Tara Singh, whom she had brought up with such 
high expectations. She remonstrated against the order in vain, 
and being herself in the Sikh camp, then pitched at Shah-Debra 
and consequently in the power of Ranjit Singh, she felt the 
necessity of complying so far, as te execute a deed making the 
assignment required, But she had no sooner done a0, than she 
plotted the means of escape, aud after a time left the camp 
secretly in a covered carriage. Intelligence of her evasions was 
conveyed to Ranjit by Baisakh Singh. Desa Singh was accord- 
ingly sent with a detachment of horse to bring her back, and she 
was coramitted by her son-in-law’s order to close coufinement. Not 
content with this punishment, Ranjit Singh ordered a division of 
his army to march and sequester all her wealth and territory, 
and this was effected, after a resistance of a few weeks by one of 
her female attendants, who was in chargs of the fort Attulgarh, 
her principal stronghold. Thus, after an influence, maintained 
for neariy thirty years, fell at last this higa-spirited woman. 
She had been serviceable to Ranjit Singh, indeed, was the main 
stay of his power, in the early part of his career, and it was 
through her intrigues, and with her aid, that Ranjit was able 
to assume authority so early, and to put aside his mother and her 
Diwan. The independence she asserted, and the high tone she 
was accustomed to assume, had for some time been irksome to 
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the Sikh ruler in‘his growing fortunes, and her ruin was prepared 
by the course of events, no less by her own unbending disposi- 
tion. She bore the restraint of her confinement with great 
impatience, continually beating her breast in lamentation, and 
venting imprecations on the head of her ungrateful son-in-laws. 


Another domestic event which in the time of its occurrence 
somewhat preceded the catastrophe of Sada Kaur’s fall, was the 
birth of a son to Kanwar Kharak Singh. The event took place 
in February 1821, and was the occasion of great festivity and 
rejoicing; the child was called Nau-Nihal Singh, Iu April, 
Ranjit moved to Adioanagar and remained there till July, occu- 
pied in collecting the hill tributes, The two petty territories 
of Kishtiwar and Maukot were in this interval, annexed to the 
Lahore Khalsa, The harshuess of Hari Singh having made him 
unpopular and obnoxious to the inhabitants of Kashmir, he had 
been xemoved again in December 1820, and the mild and peace- 
able Moti Ram was now re-appointed governor. 


The above events having occupied the hot season and rains 
of 1821, the Sikh was called out as usual after the Dassehra, and 
Ranjit Singh taking the command in person, led it to the Indus, 
into the possessions of the Chief Mankera, Bhakar, and Leia 
south of Multan. Annual contributions and forced presents had, 
for some time been habitually extorted from Hafiz Ahmad, the 
Nawab: it was determined to reduce and assume possession of 
the. whole of his country. With this view, the army marching 
by Ramoagar, Nur Miani, Pind Dadan Khan, and Bhera Khn- 
shab, reached the Indus at Mita Thana, and on the &th Novem- 
ber, was encamped opposite to Dera Ismail Khan. <A detachment 
of 800 men was sent across, and the place was surrendered on 
the Sti by Manik Rai. Bhakar, Leia, Khangarh, and Maujgath, 
were they all sucvessively reduced without resistance. Mankera, 
fortified with a mud wall, and having a citadel of brick, but pro- 
tected more by its position, in the midst of a desert, was now the 
only stronghold remaining. It was situated amongst sand hills, 
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in which there was a diffloulty of supplying a besieging army with 
fresh water. A division was advanced for the investment of this 
place on the 18th, and Beldars were set to dig wells, and seek 
every where for water, the troops being aupplied ia the ‘first 
instance at great expense and trouble by land conveyance of this 
necessary from Maujgarh, on camels, ponies, or bullocks, By the 
25th November, wells sufficient Laving been anuk, a further 
division was advanced to complete the investment of the place, 
and Ranjit Singh moved there himself soon after, with hig head- 
quarters, to superintend the conduct of the siege. Bach jagir- 
dar as usual was allowed to conduct his own approaches, and an 
active rivalry and spirit of competition was kept up amongst 
them by Ranjit Singh. Between the 2Gth November, and the 
6th and 7th of December, the besieger’s work were carried close 
to the ditch of the place, but not without sufferings from the 
Continual fire of the besieged. The Nawab Ahmad Khan con- 
ceiving that enough now had been done for his honour, proposed 
terms, and stipulated for the surrender of Maukers, under condi- 
tion of his being allowed to march out with his arms and personal 
property and of receiving the town of Dera Ismail Khan, with a 
jagir. Ranjit Singh granted the terms, and desired to be put 
in possession of one of the gatea of the fot. Solemn pledges 
were exchanged, and rich dresses sent to the Nawab, and every 
means taken to allay his suspicions. Qn the 14th December 
182], he admitted a Sikh detachment, and surrendered the gates 
to it; and on the 18th, he came out with 300 followers, and 
encamped at a spot assigned to him within the Sikh position, 
On the 20th, he waited on Ranjit Singh, and was received with 
marked attention, An escort was sent with him to Dera Ismail 
Khan, and the treaty, as anew example of Sikh faith, was 
observed to the latter, and fully executed. An engagement for 
tribute was now enforced on the Biluch Mussalmanus of Tonk and 
Sagar west of the Indus, and the Sikh army then moved to Dera 


Din Panah. Ranjit Singh here embarked on the Indus, sending 
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his army by land te Muiias, At Dera Ghasi Khan, he arranged 
with the Neweb.of Bahawalpur for an increase of tribute, and of 
ront upon the farms he held of that place, and Mitsin Kot. On 
the 10th January 1822, ho rejoined his army at Multan, bet on 
the 26th posted on to Lahore, leaving it to follow. On arrival 
at his capital on the 27th, he learned that one of his principal 
Sirdars and jagirdars, Jai Singh Atariwala, had gone over to the 
Afghans west of the Indus. 

It wae in March of the year 1822, that the first European 
adventurers presoated themselves at Ranjit Singh’s Darbar, seck- 
ing military service, and entertainment. There arrived in that 
month two Fretich officers, one Monsieur Ventura, an Italian by 
birth, and the othet Monsieur Allard. Both had left Europe to 
geek their fortuoes in the East, upon the death blow given at 
Waterloo, to the hopes of the militaty youth of France. They 
bad since been employed in Persia, but liking not the subordi- 
rate place they were there required to fill, they made their way 
after 4 time, throngh Kandahar, and Kabul, to Lahore. Ranjit 
Singh was at first very suspicious of their motives and could not 
at all understarid what eould have induced two youbg meén to 
jeave their pative country, and travel so far. Hoe could not 
believe, that employ in his service was a sufficient object to have 
induced such a journey, They had stated their views verbally, 
and liad besidés several representations in Persian but these failed 
to satisfy the saspicious ehief, He accordingly desired them to 
write down their views and wishes in their own language, 
and having thas obtained s psper ia the French language, 
Ranjit sent it to his Agent at Ltidhiana, to be there literally 
translated for him,* and retarned, On obtainifig this satisfac- 

# The French paper referred to, was to the following effect :— 

A 8a Mayests‘te Rot. 

Sran,—Les boniés dent votre Majeste nous s combles depuis notre errivee en 
cette capitate sont innombrables. Elles corresgondent & Ja haute ideo que nous 
nous etions faits de l’excellende de son bon ceeur ; et la renommes, qui « porte jusqua’ 
% nous le nom du Rei de Lahdr, n'a rien dit ei comparaison de o¢ que nous yoyons. 
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tion, Ranjit Singh gave to the two French officers assurdnos of 
employ ; and houses in Lahore, with handsome salaries, were at 
once assigned to them. Monsieur Ventura was an Infantry 
Colonel in the French service, Monsieur Allard had similar rank 
in the Cavalry. They were both act to instruct troops in the 
European method of exercise and manwuvre. The native com- 
mandant were at first extremely jealous of the favor shown to 
these Europeans, and of their exercising any authority or com- 
mand ; more especially because on Ranjit Singh’s asking their 
opinion of the troops in their present condition, they had ¢xpress- 
ed themselves very slightingly as to their state of discipline and 
drill. At firss they were employed on the troops at the capital, 
which were under Ranjit’s own eye, and Monsieur Allard received 
orders to raise a corps of Dragoons, to be disciplined and drilled 
like the Cavalry of Europe, These officers by their conduct won 
further confidence, in the course of time, and some others, parti- 
cularly Monsieur Court, who was brought up at the Polytechnic 
Tout ce qui entoure votre Majeste est grande, digne d’un souverain, qui aspire & 
Yimmortalite. Sure, la premiere fois que nons avons eu l’honneur d'etre presentes 
& votre Majeste, nous lui avous expose le motif de notre voyage La reponse qu’elle 
a daignee nous faire nous tranquillise; mauis elle nous laisse dans |’incertitude pour 
Vavenir, O’est pour ce motif que nous avons eu l’honneur de faire, il ya deja 
quelques jours, une addresse a votre Majeste, pour savoir si notre arrivee dans ses 
etats lui etait agreable, et si nous puissions lui etre de quelque utilite par nos 
connoissances de l’art de la guerre, acquises comme officiers, superieurs sous les 
ordres immediats du Grand Napoleon Bonaparte, souverain de la France. Votte 
Majesté no nous a pas tiré de l'incertitude, puisque noms n’avons pas encore rien 
d@ordres de sa part. Nous avons donc renouvellé notre demande en langue Fran - 
caise d’aprds le conseil de Nur-ud-din Sahib, qui nous fait croire qu'un employé 
auprés de votre auguste personne connoit notre langue. Dans cette incertitude 
nous supplions votre Majesté de daigner nous faire transmettre sea ordres, que 
nous suivrons tonjours avec la plus grande ponctualité. 


Nous avons l’honneur d'etre, avec le plus profond respect, 
Sire, 


De Votre Majeste les tres humbles, tres obsigsans 
et tres dovoues Serviteurs, 


Cu, VENTURA, CH. ALLARD. 
Lanorg, let April 1822, 
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Institution at Paris, have “followed, and joined them in subse 
quent years, Ventura is now (1833) employed with upwards of 
10,000 men in a separate command of importance towards Mul- 
tan, and there is a perfect confidence and good understanding 
between him, and those serving under him. The feeling is, 
however, atill so adverse to Europeans on the part of the Sardars, 
as to make the situation of these officers very hazardous and 
delicate in the event of Ranjit Eingh’s decease. Monsieur Ven- 
tura, moreover, in 1829, had a quarrel with the heir-apparent 
Kharak Singh, which was with difficulty adjusted, and the conse- 
quences of which will be likely to be felt injuriously when this 
prince shall succeed his father. 


Towards the beginning of April, Ranjit Singh went to° 
Akhmur, in the Jammu hills His army was in the field, under 
Misar Diwan Chand, watching the movements of Azim Khan, who 
had come down to Peshawar; where being joined by the fugi- 
tive jagirdar, Jai Singh Atariwala, he was pushing back the 
Sikh posts and garrisons towards the Indus and threatened 
Khairabad, the principal station held by them on the western 
bank. In June, Ranjit returned to his capital, without achiev- 
ing any enterprize of note. 


Amongst the possessions of Sada Kaur, was a small terri- 
tory, called Himmatpur Wadni, lying south of the Sutlej, and 
held by her under grant from Ranjit Singh, made in September 
1808, in consideration of a payment of 15,000 rupees, This ter- 
ritory being on the protected side of the Sutlej, could not be con- 
fiscated with the rest. Ranjit Singh, however, compelled his 
mother-in-law to execute in his favor, a deed of relinquishment 
of right to the ter1itory, and armed with this, his agent proceed- 
ed to take forceable possession. Upon resistance, however, by 
Sada Kaur’s manager, and complaint to the British authorities, 
this deed was at first not admitted as valid, and the lands were 
ordered to be left in the former mannagement, They continued 
thus to be preserved from the grasp of the Lahore ruler, until 
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1828, when upon further representation, the Supreme Govern- 
ment consented to Ranjit Singh’s assuming them under his 
management. Sada Kaur’s position was not in the least improved 
by this result, She contithed?and ¢o tifs (1688) continues, to be 
held a close prisoner, and howsoever, humanity may plead in 
her behalf, one does not see how she could well be treated 
otherwise, being what she is, and haa bee. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


A. D. 1828 to 1831. 





Operations in Peshawar, Affair with a pérty of Musalman 
fanatics. Muhammad Azim Khan retires and leaves Pesha- 
war to Ranjit Singh. Death of that Chief—aleo of Sansar Chand. 
Disturbance in the Gandgark Mountains. Yar Muhammad 
confirmed as Governor for Ranjit Singh at Peshawar. Fateh 
Singh Aluwala retires from the Darbar. Rise of Syad Ahmad, 
the Mukammadan Saint and Reformer, troubles occasioned by 
him. Anrodh Chand of Kangra moved to a discreditable alli- 
ance, files across the Sutlej. Hts possessions seized, Further 
disturbance and troubles from Syad Ahmad, His defeat and 
death. 


In October, after the Dassehra of 1828, the Sikh army was 
assembled at Rohtas, and muster taken of the jagirdar’s contin- 
gents, Ranjit Singh was on this occasion more than ordinarily 
severe in taking account of the numbers, and equipment of the 
men produced, and amongst other chiefs, who feli under his 
animadversion for neglect, was Dal Singh Mihérna, an old jagir- 
dar, who had served with much zeal and honor, He was threat- 
ened with a heavy mulct, and in other respects treated dispa- 
ragingly, whereupon he took poison at night, and so relieved 
himself from other troubles, The army moved, in December, 
towards Rawalpiodi, whence Hakim Azis-ud-din was sent for- 
ward to Peshawar, to demand tribute from Yar Muhammad 
Khan the Governor, This chief, being unprepared for resistance, 
collected some valuable horses, and forwarded them as tribute, 
which satisfying Ranjit Singh for the time, he returned to his 
eapital in January, making the pilgrimage of Mitas on his route, 
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Muhammad Asim Khan disapproved of the compromise 
made by his brother of Peshawar, and marched from Kabut to 
superintend the affaira of this quarter m person. He arrived 24 
Peshawar on the 27th January; and Yar Muhammad, fearing 
to meet him, sought a temporary refuge in the Yusnfzai hills. 
Ranjit Singh now ordered to cross the Indus, and the river was 
forded on the 18th March. Firoz Khan, the chief of the Khataks, 
being dead, a sequestration was made of all his possessions, On 
the 14th March, the army entered Akora, where it was joined by 
the fugitive, Jai Singh Atariwala, who was now anxious to make 
his terms, and be re-admitted to favor. His pardon was granted. 
Intelligence was soon after brought, that Muhammad Zaman 
Khan, nephew of Azim Khan with Sadiq Khan, son of the deceased 
Khatak chief, Firos Khan, were in position at Naushahar near 
the camp, with about 4,000 men, and had already cut off some 
parties of foragers. Ranjit Singh ordered his army to be formed, 
directly he learned this intelligence, and marched forthwith to 
attack the Musalmans.* The battle commenced with a furious 
charge led by Phula Singh Akali, a Sikh desperado who was in 
the habit of rushing forward, with some followers of like zeal, 
até the commencement of action, The Musalmans, however, also 
felt their battle to be a religious one, and met the fanatic Sikhs 
corresponding zeal anc bigotry, so that the latter were com- 
pletely destroyed, and their leader slain. Fresh troops were now 
oidered up by Ranjit Singh, but the Muhammadans stocd firm, 
and resisted every attack until sunseb by which time they had 
lost nearly half their originally syaall number, but still maiotain- 
ed their ground on two insulated hills, Ranjit Singh now ordered 
his cavalry to surround the whole position of the enemy, and 
directed his Najib and Gurkha battalions, to charge and dislodge 
them. Twice did these troops advance to the charge, and twice 
were they repulsed by the determined body opposed to them, nor 
could the utmost efforts of Ranjit Singh's army dislodge them 
from their position before nightfall. In the course of the night, 
the remnant of the band cut their way thrdugh the surrounding 
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poste of the Sikhs, and;so made good their retreat to the moun- 
tains i ou vt: . 

4 WBhese wete not move af the Musalmans engagad on this 
océasion, than betwivem folir and five thousands men, and these were 
more noustaideersund villagers, who turned out for the Ghazé, 
tliat is,to fight the roligieus battle against the infidel Sikhs, 
Distiplined professional soldiers there were none amongst them, 
yot did they resist, for a whole day, the eutire army of Ranjit 
Singh, whe bad in the field against them not less than 
24,000 meno, and ‘all his best troops. There were upwards of 
1,000 men (Captain Wade says 2,000) killed and wounded on the 
side of the Sikhs, and amongst them four officers of distinction, 
Phoola Singh Akalee, Gharba Singh, and Karam Singh Chahal, 
two Jagirdars, and Balbhadar Siogh Gurkhali. The last named 
was thé officer who had defended Nalapani, with so much deter- 
thination, against Genergls Gillespie and Martindell, at the com- 
menveméent .of the British war with Nipal, After peace was re- 
established, he formed an ill-fated connexion with the wife of 
andther, and, by the law of Nipal, his life became forfeit to the 
injured husband, This led to his oxpaseratiog himself, and taking 
employment fiom Ranjit Singh, where, after serving with distinc- 
tion, he died in a manner worthy of his reputation, 


Muhammad Azim Khan was, during this action of the Ghazi, 
or fighfers for the faith, at Chamkawa, about four miles and a 
half cast of Peshawar. He made no effort to succour, or support 
the warriors, and was watched in his position by a Sikh force 
uader Kirpa Ram, Sher Singh, and Hari Singh, which had ad- 
vanced by the opposite bank of the river. Upon learning that 
the party Was overpowered, and had dispersed, he retired himself 
to Jalalabad on the Kabul road, leaving the field clear to Ranjit 
Singh‘and the Sikh army. 

On the 17th March, Ranjit Singh made his entry into Pesha- 
war, and advanced the army to Khaibar Darra, where it was em- 
ployed ig pillaging and destroying the cultivation, It suffered 
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much, however, from the activity and bigotted spirit, with which 
the Musalman population attacked its parties, aud cut off all 
stragglers; and the camp,was kept during the night eeeeely 
on the alert by their daring skirmishes. 

In April, Ranjit Singh secured the subdaifeion of ‘Yar 
Muhammad Khau, who came with some fine horse’, including 
the tar-famed Kuhar, and with a request to be allowed to hold 
Peshawar aga tributary of Lahore, The Sikh was well content 
to make a settlement for the city and surrotinding territory on 
this basis. Having effected it, he returned to his capftal in per- 
son on the 26th Apnil. 

Muhammad Azim Khan died in the following month, and 
the event contributed to produce further confusion in the affairs 
of Afghanistan; for while he lived, he was looked upon as the 
head of the family in succession to Fateh Khan, whereas after his 
death the numerous brothers aud nephews of that chief acknow- 
ledged nobody, and their quarrels and conténtions covered with 
outrage and disturbance, all the fairest portion of the Afghan 
territory, Mahmud and his son Kamran were confined to the 
fort and city of Herat, beyond which their name was no whére 
respected, nor could they exercise any authority. 

After the Dusserah, in October, the Sikh army being again 
called out, was led by Ranjit Singh down the Indus, with the 
professed design of an attack upon Sindh. The river was crossed 
in November, and the whole of that month was occupied in 
reducing Bhutee villages, and exacting contributious from the 
Baluch and other jagi.dars, whose possessions Jay on the extreme 
northera frontier of the Sindian territory. The Lahore Chief 
was however content with having thus felt his way this season, 
and in December moved his army homeward. At the close of 
the year Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra died, and was succeeded 
by his son Aorodh Chand. A Nazrana was demanded on the 
succession; upon the young Raja demurring to the psyment 
Ranjit Singh summoned him to attend in person at his summer 
residence of Adinanagar. He was persiiaded by Fagir Aziz-ud- 
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din to obey the summons, and met the court at Jawala Mukhbi. 
On arrival, an exchange of turbans took place, and mutual 
pledges were interchanged, between him and the Kharak Singh 
on the part of the Darbar; and, after much negociation, a lakh of 
rapees was at last settled, and paid, as the Nazarana of accces- 
sion, by Anrodh Singh. 

_ Hari Singh Nalua, who had been left with a force to 
ovarawe the turbulent Musalman population of the mountains 
about Gandgarh and Darband contrived by several harsh vexa- 
tious proceedings, and particularly by the seizure of a Syad’s 
daughter of beauty, and credit in her tribe, to drive the whole 
into insurrection, The insurgents collected in such force, as to 
compel Hari Singh to stockade himself, and remain on the defensive, 
and he wrote to Ranjit Singh, representing the difficulties of bis 
situation, and soliciting reinforcement, Ranjit ordered him to pué 
en a bold face, and maintain himself as he could, but sent no imme- 
diate reinforcements, indeed the rains had set im, and it was not 
easy todoso, Hari Singh in the mean time being attacked, 
suffered a several loss, and was compelled to retire before the 
insurgents, The Sikh army was in consequence of this disaster, 
called out earlier than usual, and directed against the hills 
between the Indus and Kashmir, in the early part of October. 
By the 19th, Ranjit had penetrated with a division of his troops 
to Gandgarh but found the population dispersed, and nothing 
but empty walls and deserted houses ; the place with all the sur- 
rounding villages was burnt and pillaged, the unripe crops were 
used for forage to the army, and Ranjit Singh, following the 
deserters, determined to ford the Indus after them, an attempt 
in which many lives were lost, but the object was effected on the 
8rd November. When the army was well across, Muhammad 
Yar Khan was summoned to attend from Peshawar, which after 
some hesitation he did on the 16th November, bringing a present 
of horaes, which were at first rejected, as of inferior quality, 
bat, being replaced by others, the offering was accepted, 
and the terms on which Peshawar had been assigned were renew- 
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ed with freah protestations and oaths of allegianca on the part of 
the Afghan chief, Ox the 80th November, the Sikh army re-cross- 
ed the Indus, not without further loss, from the depth and bad 
fouting at the ford. On the 10th December, Ranjit Singh re- 
entered his capital by no means satisfied with the result of the 
expedition of the season, for he had incurred heavy expenses in 
preparation, and yet had been able to inflict no blow on the tur- 
bulent body of Muhammadans i: insurrection, and had levied very 
little in the way of tribute and contribution. No further expe- 
dition was attempted in 1824, nor in the early part of the follow- 
ing year. Indeed, the Burmese war had been commenced by the 
British Government, aud Ranjit Singh seemed to watch with 
intense interest all the events and operations of it, The most 
exaggerated reports were spread at first of the successes of the 
Burmese, and there were not wanting connsellors to instil into 
the ear of the Lahore ruler, that tho time was approaching, when 
the field would be open to him to the east. It was at this period 
that Mr. Moorcroft forwarded to Calcutta a letter of Prince 
Neselrode, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, addressed 
to Ranjit Singh, purporting to introduce an agent named Agha 
Mehdi. The agent it seems was endeavouring to make his way 
by the difficult route of libet, and either died, or was murdered, 
some few stages from Ladak. There Mr. Moorcroft obtained his 
pspers, and amougst them this letter, which he procured to be 
translated afterwards by M. Ksoma de Koros, with whom he fell 
in on his travels. The letter, except as introductory of the agent, 
was merely one of compliment, with agsurances of protection 


to any merobants of the Punjab, who might penetrate to the 
Russian dontinions. 


No Military enterprize was undertaken in the season 1824- 
1825: but, towards April 1825, sequestration was made of all the 
jegirs and possessions formerly assigned to Dewan Mohkata 
Chand, and now managed for Moti Uhand by Kripa Ram, the 
Dewan’s grandson, The bad management of the jagirs and the 
inefficient contingent kept up by this agent, wore the assigned 
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reagons, Moti Ram hinseelf being left in his government of Kash- 
mir, and subjected to no indignity, or diminution of favor, conse- 
quent upon the sequestration. Is the Dussehra of 1825, the army 
was called into the field, with the avowed purpose of an expedition 
agaiuat Sindh. With this view, Ranjit Singh marched the troops 
ty Pind-Dadan-Khan, but learning there, that Sindh country was 
suffering from scarcity and famine, he gave up the design, and 
returned to Lahore on the 24th November, An agent he had sent 
into Sindh to demand tribute, returned with Vakils from the 
ruling Mirs, who for some time continued to reside at Lahore, 
It was at this period that Ranjit Singh’s close associate hitherto 
and turband brother, Fatteh Singh Aluwalia, conceived some 
suspicions as to tha safety of his position at the Lahore Darbar, and 
suddenly left that capital to place himself in security within tbe 
possessions held by him on the protected side of the Sutlej. Ranjit 
Singh was much vexed at this sudden step of his old ally, 
and made great efforts to induce the chief to returv, and 
resumé his place in his Darbar, The British officers, while they 
confirmed him in the aSsurance of the inviolability of his territory 
on the protected side of the Sutlej, advised his not yielding to 
vague sutpicions, as a ground for breaking a friendsnip of so long 
standing, as had subsisted between himself and Ranjit. Guided by 
this advice Fatteh Singh some time after, that is, in April 1827, 
yielded to the invitations of the Lahore ruler, and returning to 
his Darbar was well received, the Maharaja sending his grandson 
Nau-Nihal, to give him the meeting of honor. He soon, however, 
became au object of rapacity, being called upon to pay tribute, or 
take in farm at no easy rent, much of the territory he had hither- 
to enjoyed free, by the assignment of his turband brother, 


The year 1826 passed without any military enterprize of 
event of importance. Sadiq Muhammad Khan, the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur, died in April, and was succeeded by Babawal 
Khan, the present Nawab, who renewed his father’s leases and 
engagements with Ranjit Singh, for the territory he held west 
and nosth of the Sutiej, In September, a question arose upon 
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the application of Qutb-ud-din of Kasur ta be received under 
British protection, as holder of Mandot and Ramnawala on the left 
bauk of the Sutlej, but the feudatory relations this chief had come 
under to Ranjit Singh for these, as for his other possessions, forbad 
the British Government from holding out the hope that he could 
be received under protection as an independent Chief. An 
unsuccessful attempt by Bir Singh, ex-Raja of Nurpur, io the 
Hills, to recover the territory, from which he had been ejected 
since 1816, forms the only other event recorded in this year. He 
was defeated and made prisoner by Desa Singh. A main cause of 
the inactivity of the Sikhs arose from the increasing infirmities of 
Ranjit Singh. His indispositions and ailings increased upon him so 
much, towards the end of the year, that he applied to the British 
Government fora medical officer, and Dr. Andrew Murray was 
sent over from Ludhiana to attend his Highness, 


It was in the early part of 1827, that the reformer Sayad 
Ahmad, raised the green standard of Mohummud in the Mountains 
inhabited by the Yusufzais, and commenced a religious war 
against the Sikhs. This individual was originally a petty officer 
of horse in the service of Amir Khan. Upon the breaking up of 
the military establishment of that Chief in 1818-19, Sayad Ahmad 
took a fanatic turn; and, fancying he had received special revela- 
tions, went to Debli, and associated himself with some Maulvies 
of sanctity of that city. One of them collected these revelations 
into a book; and from it the Sayad, and his associates, and 
followers, commenced preaching against many irregularities that 
had crept into the practise of the Mahammadan religion. Amongst 
the principal were, the reverence paid by the Moslems of 
Hindustan to the tombs of saints and relations, the manner of 
these celebrating the death of Hasan and Husain, the sons of Ali, 
and other similar customs, which these reformers denounced as 
jdolatrons, and as deviations from the pure precepts of the 
Kouan. In 1822, Sayad Ahmad came down to Calcutta, and was 
there much followed by the Musulman population. Thence he 
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took ship to make the pilgrimage of Meeca. On his return he 
travelled through Hindustan, and declared the intention of 
devoting himeelf to the service of his religion, by waging an 
interminable holy war against the Sikh infidels, Many zealots and 
fanatics joined him, and subscriptions of money were poured in 
upon him from all parts of the British possessions, Thus armed and 
prepared, lre made his way to the hills near Peshawar, and raised 
the Mohumdi Jhandaas above stated amongst the Yusnfzii Mus- 
salmans, Ranjit Singh was compelled by the formidable character 
of the insu:rection thus organized, to send a strong force across the 
Attock, for the protection of Khairabad and his interests in that 
quarter, In the month of March 1827, the Sayad, at the head of a 
Countless irregular host, ventured to attack this force, which 
was commanded by Budh Singh Sindoowalia, and had thrown 
up works to strengthen itsclf in its position. The Sikh discipline 
gud superior epyipment secured them an easy victory, and the 
Sayad, being entirely defeated, retired with his followers into the 
hills, whence he kept up a desultory and ann»ying warfare with 
the Sikhs, direeted against their convoys and small detachments, 


Lord Amherst passed the hot season of the year 1827 at 
the station of Simla near Sabathu, in the hills east of the Suatlej, 
The proximity of this position to Lahore induced Ranjit Singh 
to send a mission of compliment to his Lordship, with presents, 
and amongst others a handsome tent of shawl for the King of 
England, The mission was received with distinction, and a return 
compliment made of the same kind. Captain Wade, the officer at 
Ludiiana, through whom the correspodence with the Lahore ruler 
was conducted, and some officers of the Governor General’s 
personal suite, were deputed to Lahore with return presents and 
a suitable retinae, to express the Governor General’s satisfaction 
at the terms of cordiality and friendship, which subsisted between 
the two states. In 1828, the British Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Combermere, passed the warm season at Simla, and a complimentary 
vakil was sent over by Ranjit Singh, to offer his congratulations 
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It was his Lordship’s desire to procure an invitetion in person to 
Ishore, but wily Chief evaded compliance with this wish. 


At the Durbar of Lahore, at this time, thé entire faver of the 
Chief was engrossed by Raja Dhian Singh, the Chamberlain, and 
his brothers Gulab Singh and Suhel Singh, Meeans of Jummoo, 
where their influence had been re-established under Ranjit Singh's 
authority, by the grant of the place in Jagir in 1819, as before 
related. Hira Singh, a boy of about twelve years of age, son of Raja 
Dhian Singh, was the object of particnlar favor, Ranjit Singh 
seldom suffering him out of sight, and seeming to delight in 
humouring all his whims and caprices. In common with his father 
and unoles, he was created Raja, aud Ranjit Singh studied to 
procure him a high matrimonial alliance. It was about this time 
that Raja Anrodh Chand, son of Sansar Chand of Kangra, paid a 
visit to Lahore, with his family, on his route to attend the anptial 
ceremonies of the Aluwalia’s son, Nihal Siagh, He had with him 
two sisters, on whom Raja Dhian Singh cast his eyes, desiring 
them to be joined in matiimony with hisfamily, The pride of the 
hill chief was roused at the proposition of so degrading an alliance, 
but the influence of Ranjit Singh prosured fiom him a written 
promise, that the two voung women should be at his dieposal, 
The mother of Anrodh Chand, however, succeeded in carrying 
them off, and took refuge with them iu the hills under British 
protection, whither Anrodh Ohand himself soon followed, leaving 
his possessions on the other side of the Sutlej at the mercy of 
Ranjit Singh, who sequestered the whole, and received the 
surrender of them without any resistance from Fatteh Chand, 
Anrodh’s brother. A Khawas or concubine of Raja Sansar 
Chand, named Gaddan, was enticed away from the family, and 
fell on this occasion into Ranjit Singh’s hands, with severa] 
children she had borne to the late Raja. Two of the daughters the 
Sikh married himself, aud upon ason he conferred the title of 
Raja with a considerable Jagir. The nuptials of Hira Singh 
were at the same time celebrated with great pomp, though not 
with a member of the Kangra fumily. . 
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In the course of 1829, Sayad Ahmad again appeared in the 
ficld in great strength, and his vengeance was directed against 
Yar Muhammad Khan, who, he declared, had sacrificed the cause 
of his religion by aweariog allegianca, and accepting service from 
the Sikhs. As the Sayad approached Peshawar, Yar Muhammad 
moved out with such troops as he could collect for its defence. In 
the action whieh followed, however, he received a mortal wound, 
and his troops dispersed. Peshawar was saved to Ranjit Singh by 
the opportune presence there of Monsieur Ventura, who had gone 
with @ small escort, to negociate with Yar Muhammad Khan for 
the surrender of a famous horse called Lyli. The horse had been 
demanded in the previous year, but the Afghans declared it was 
dead. The falsity of this declartion being discovered, a written 
engagement had been extorted from Yar Muhammad, pledging 
himself for its delivery, and Monsieur Ventura was deputed to 
enforce tne execution of this deed. Upon the death of Yar Muham- 
mad, he took upon himself to make dispositions for the defence of 
Peshawar, aud wrote to Ranjit Singh for instructions as to his 
further proceedings. The Sikh directed the city to be delivered 
over to Sultan Mubammad Khan, brother of the deceased Yar 
Muahmuad, but urged the securing possession of the famous 
horse Lyli, as an indispensable preliminary. Monsieur Ventura 
succeeded fully in this negociation, and brought away Lyli, leaving 
Sultan Muhammad in possession of the goverament of Peshawar. 

M. Ventura had not been long gone, when Sayad Ahmad ap- 
peared again, with Yusufzais, before Peshawar, and Sultan Muham- 
mad, venturing an action, was defeated so that Peshawar fell under 
the temporary power of the fanatic Chief. Ranjit Singh took the 
field with his army in the early part of 1830, to punish this 
pretender. On his crossing the Attock, however, and approaching 
Peshawar, the insurgent force dissolved before him, and nothing 
tangible appeared on whicn he could wreak his vengeance He 
returned to Lahore, leaving a strong detachment across the Indus, 
to act as occasion might offer, and having restored Sultan 
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Muhammad to his government, This Ohief, after the departnre 
of Ranjit Singh, foand if convenient to come to terms with Sayad 
Ahmad, who again came down, and by a sudden attack carried 
Peshawar. The Governor consented to allow free passage to men 
and money proceeding to join the reformer—to place the 
administration of justice in Peshawar in the hands of a Quzi, and 
officers of the reformed faith and principles, and to pay monthly 
to the Sayad the sum of Rv. 3,000, The city was on these 
conditions restored to Sultan Muhammad, but the Sayad had no 
sooner retired, thau the Qazt and two Maulvies left to administer 
justice according to his reformed principles, were slain in a popular 
tumult. Sayad Ahmad’s difficulties increased, for the Yusufzais 
took offence at some innovations he desired to introduce into the 
marriage ceremony, and were ali med by his announcing the 
doctrine, that a tenth of all iacome, or revenue, should bs 
subscribed for religious and state purposes, The wild untutored 
mountabeers rose against the preacher's authority, and rejected 
these doctrines, but compelled the Sayad, and his immediate fol- 
lowers, to leave their mountains. He fled across the Indus, and 
found a temporary refuge in the mountains of Pekhli and 
Dhumtaur., Ranjit Singh, however, sent a detachment against him 
under Sher Singh, and in the early part of 1831, the detachment 
was fortunate enough to fallin with him, when after a short 
but smart engagement, the Sayad’s force was dispersed and 
himelf slain. His head was cut off, and sent in to be reeognized 
and identified. His followers in Hiudustan have, however, 
difficulty in believing yet, he is dead; and still hope to see him 
revive in energy, and display himself in some great action, for the 
permanent benefit of the faith of Muhammad, and for the extension 
of the dominion and power of its professors. 

Since the death of the Sayad, the neighbourhood of Peshawar 
has been comparativly tranquil, and there has been no occasion to 
call out the Sikh army, nor has Ranjit Singh engaged in any 
military enterprize of importance. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 





A. D. 1829 to 1831. 





Mission of Lieutenant Burnes with a present of dray horses for 
Ranjit Singh. His journey through Sindh, and wp the Indus 
and Ravi to Lahore. Mission to Lord William Bentinck at 
Simla, Meeting arranged between the Governor-General and 
Ranjit Singh. Takes place in October 1831, Commercial 
Treaty concluded between the British Government and 
Sindh. 


When Lord Amherst returned to Europe in 1828, he canied 
with him the shawl! tent presented lby Ranjit Singh to the King 
of England. It was determitied to send fiom England a return 
present, aad a very extraordinary selection was made; upon whose 
advice, ras not transpired, It was resolved to send Ranjit Singh, 
on the part of His Majesty, a team of cart horses, four mares and 
one stallion, upon some conception, that, in his love for horses, 
Ranjit Singh must be a breeder of the animal, and would be well 
pleased {o have mares of large size to cross with the breeds of the 
Punjab. The fact, however is, that Ranjit has no breeding stud 
nor estaklishment, and cares only fer entire horses of high courage 
-well broken io to the manége of Hindustan, that he cam ride 
himself, on parade, or on the road, or set his choice sirdars and 
favorites upon. The result fully showed this, when the cart horses 
arrived at his court, thé etallion was immediately put into the 
breaker’s Lands, and taught the artificial paces usual. This animal 
with its enormous head, and coarse legs, stands always in the 
palace yard, or befure the tent of the chief, decorated with a 
golden saddle, and necklaces of precious stones, and 1s sometimes 
honored by being crossed by Ranjit Singh himself, The mares ae, 
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never looked at, and are matters of absolute indifference to the Sikh. 
It is, however, an anticipation to state what happened on the ar- 


rival of the snimals, their adventures on the road to Lahore, 
involved matters of higher interest. 


It was resolved to make the transmssion of this present, & 
means of obtaining information in regard to the Indus, and the 
facilities, or the contrary, it might offer to navigation. The recent 
successes of Russia in Persia, and the probability of that power 
entertaining further designs, either present, or hereafter, when the 
succession of Abbas Mirza to the throne of Persia, might render that 
kingdom a province of Russia, made it desirable, that every 
intelligence should be collected, as to the frontier states of India, 
and the means of defence offered by this great river barrier in 
particular. The dray horses were accordingly sent out to Bombay, 
and the Supreme Government instructed Sir Jolin Malcolm, the 
Governor of that presidency, to take measures to have them for- 
warded under charge of an iutelligent and pru lent officer, in boats 
up the Indus. Some demur was anticipated on the put of the ralers 
of Sindh to allowing them passage through the Delta and lower part 
of the river, but it was assumed that the governing Mirs, situated 
as they were relatively to Ranjit Singh on one hand, and the 
British Government on the other, would not readily incur the risk 
of offending both powers, by refusing a passage altogether, if it 
were insisted upon. 


Sir Juhn Malcolm, having received the horses, forwarded 
them to Kuchh, and appointed to the Mission to Lahore, in charge 
of them, Lieutenant Burnes, the Assistant to Culunel Pottinger, who 
was in Political charge of that district and of the British relations 
with Sindh. The young officer tlius selected had been in the 
Quarter-Master General's Department, and was in every respect 
qualified for the duty. With him was sent Ensign Leckie, a8 a 
companion, and to take the charge, in case of any thing happening 
to Lieutenant Burnes, Sir Johu Malcolm added to the dray horses 
the present of a carriige of Lis owo, as useless an article to Ranjit 
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Singh os the mares. The highly ornamental carriage sent to hia 
by Lord Minto in 1810, after beiog used for a few days as a novel 
plaything, had ever since remained neglected iu the great arsenal 
at Lahore, The carriage and horses, however, being laden in 
appropriate vessels, wee despatched from Kuehh towards the end 
of the year 1830, and Sir John Malcolm thought the most politic 
course would be, to send them without previous notice or 
correspondence with the Mirs of Sindh, thinking the necessity 
they would thus be under of deciding suddenly, would be likely 
to contribute to the success of the expedition. 


Lieutenant Burnes accordingly started, carrying with him the 
letters announcing the purpose of his coming, aud entered with his 
fieet one of the mouths of the Indus. Passing up to the first 
inhabited town he forwarded his dispatches to Hyderabad. After 
a detention of some days, he was on the Ist February, met by an 
officer and guard from Daraji, who requested him to wait at the 
mouth of the river, till orders should arrive from Hyderabad. With 
this he complied, but there experienced so much incivility from 
the Karachi people, who relieved the guaid from Daraji, that he 
resolved to retarn and wait in Kuchh till the Mirs should decide 
upon his coming. The reply of the Mirs to the applications made 
for this purpose being delayed beyond reason, Lieutenaut Burnes 
sailed again for the Indus, and entered the Pytiani mouth of that 
river, Permission to land betng stil! refused, and even fresh water 
being withheld, Lieutenant Burnes found it necessary again to 
Tetrace his steps, aud was nearly lost ina storm, which scattered 
his fleet, and drove the vessel which carried himeelf upon the bar 
at the mouth of the Pytiani, The month of February was lost in 
these fruitless attempts to penetrate. The objections of the Mirs 
seemed to be insuperable, They were at this time founded mainly 
- on the alleged difficulty of the navigation, and on the distracted 
state of the country between Sindh aud Lahore, both of which were 
greatly exaggerated, in order to dissuade Lieutenant Barnes from 
attempting the route by the river Indus. The mission having 
returned to Kuchh, as above stated on the 23rd Febraary, Colonel 
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Pottisger opened a cortespondence with the Mira, dnd sont an 
agent to Hyderabad to endeavour to overcome the repuguance 
shown to letting it pass through Sindh. He made light of course 
of all that was stated of the difficulty of navigation, and of the 
dangers from the unsettled state of the country ; and pointed out 
that the horses aud bulky carriage could not by possibility be 
forwarded in any other way than by water, so that it would be a 
most unfriendly act to both Governments to refuse a passage. The 
season of 183] was fast wearing away, and there was still delay in 
the Council at Hyderabad, in making up its mind on this import- 
ant matter, A strong letter however of Colonel Pottinger at last 
convinced the Chiefs, and Mir Murad Ali, the ruler of the country, 
in particular, that permission for the horses, and other articles of 
presents, to pass up Lahore, could not in decency, and without 
giving offence, be refused, The requisite leave was accordingly for- 
warded, and Lieutenant Barnes sailed again on the LOth March, and 
on this occasion entered the Ruchel mouth by Karachi Bandar, the 
extreme western channel of the river. Here difficulties were made, 
aud delays interposed, so as to induce Lieutenant Burnes to start 
by land for Hyderabad, in the hope of removing them by personal 
negociation. He had proceeded no further than Tatta, when after 
much chioanery he received the required permission to pass by the 
route of the Indus, Boats of tle country were now furnished to 
him, and every possible assistance rendered for his conveyance to 
Hyderadad, no effort being spared to obliterate the effects of the 
previous unfriendly treatment he had experienced. At the capital 
he was received in Darbar with great distinction, a chief of rank 
was appointed to attend him on his journey, and the best 
accommodation-boats on the river, even those of the ruling Mir 
himself were assigned for his conveyance. Every where in 
Sindh he met with the same attention, and proceeded on his 
voyage by Tatta to Hyderabad, and thence after a short stay to 
Bhakar, making his observations as the boats leisurely proceeded, 
The Mission reached Tatta on the 16th, and Hyderabad on the 
18th April, 1831, and the month of May hal& closed before it left 
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the Indus, aud entered the Chenab, The river was then at its 
lowest, but no where was there the slightest difficulty, or obstruc 
tion to the navigation. 


It may be necessary to state, that Sindh is divided into three 
independent governments : the first, and by far the most considera- 
ble, is Hyderabad, raled at this tinre by Mir Murad Ali, last survivor 
of the four brothers, who, in 1780, effected the revolution, which 
transferred the dominion of the country to the present Talpur 
Mirs, The second division is that uf Khairpur, to the north 
of the first, and lying on both sides of the river Indus. Its pre- 
sent ruler is Mir Rustam Khan, the eldest son of Mir Suhrab 
Khan recently deceased. Phe third division is that of Mirpur, 
lying towards Kuchh, and ruled by Mir Ali Murad Khan, These 
sub-divisions of the country, had their origiu in a partition made 
amongst the principal conspirators, by whose exertions the 
Talpuris obtained power. 


Having passed throngh the Hyderabad territory, Lieutenant 
Burnes was received with even increased attention and kindness 
by the ruler of Khairpur, who professed a stropg desire to cultivate 
& more intimate relation with the British Government, and made 
Lieutenant Burnes the bearer of a communication tothis effect to the 
Governor-General, By this chief the mission was carried forward 
to the territory of the Nawab of Babawalpur, without experiencing 
the smallest obstiuction or difficulty of any kind: there was found 
no where less than eight feet water, aud the current was moderate 
and easily overcome, even where from rocks, or hard soil at the 
bavks, the water-way was contracted. The month of May was 
now passing during which the navigation of the Ganges is much 
obstructed by strong westerly winds, and by the want of water, 
bat no difficulty of the kind impeded the passage up the Indus at 
this season, The Bahawalpur chief was already in political 
relation, both with Ranjit Singh and with the British Government 
from him therefore Lieutenant Burnes was sure of receiving every 
kinduess, Oa the 30@h May, the fleet reached Mithankot, and 
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embarking on other boats provided by the chief of the Duaood- 
putras (Bahawal Khan) entered the Chenab, or as it is 
sometimes called the Punjuud, being the united stream of the 
waters of the Punjab. A little below Multan, the escort aud party 
sent by Ranjit Singh to receive and conduct the Roya:* present, 
met Lieutenant Burnes with boats of the Punjab, adapted to the 
navigation of the winding Ravi. In these Lieutenant Burnes and 
his party embarked on the 12th June, and soon reached Muttan. 
The mouth of the Ravi is further up the Sutlej, aud he did not 
enter that bianch till the 23:d June. The rainy season overtook 
the Mission while in that river, and the progress up it was tedious 
in the extreme, being dependent entirely on the track rope. 


On the 17th of J uly, Lieutenant Burnes reached Lahore where 
his arvival with the present from the King of England, and with 
the letter of Lord Ellenborough which accompanied it, was a source 
of great pride and rejoicing to Ranjit Singh. The attention he 
paid to Lieutenant Burnes was very marked, and had invited 
Captain Wade over from Ludhiana, to assist at the ceremonial of 
reception, From Lahore, Lieutenant Burnes proceeded to Simla, 
to render to the Governor-General an account of bis mission, and 
to lay before his Lordship the valuable information obtained during 
it, This enterprizing and zealous officer obtained His Lordship’s 
permission, to return to his presidency of Bombay through Persia, 
and to explore the route of Balkh aud Bokhara, after first crossing 
the Panjab and Kabul territéry, in order that he might be the 
means of adding information of this little known route, to the 
stores of intelligence already contsibated by him. 


* It isa singular circumstance, that Sir J. Maloelm in all the instructions be 
gave Lieutenant Colonel Pottinger and Lieutenant Burnes in regard to this Mission 
never mentioned, nor gave the smallest intimation to either officer, that the dray 
horscs were a present from the King of England. They made the discovery after 
the difficulties in respect to the passage through Sindh had been overcome, when 
a direct correspondence with the Mission was opened by the Governor-General. 
Up to this time, they had believed, and had represented the present to be sent from 
tho British Government in India. 
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She very favorable disposition in which the ruler of Lahore 
seemed to be at this juncture, eacouraged Lord William Bentinck 
to hope, that a proposition for a personal meeting between bimself 
and Ranjit Singh would be likely to be well received. He according- 
ly instructed Cuptain Wade, when at Labore, on the occasion above 
related, to sound the Chief's confidential advisers on the subject. 
As anticipated by His Lordship, the Ruler of Lahore showed great 
desire for the meeting, but some difficulty was at first started in 
respect to tle etiquette of a previous return mission, Ranjit Singh 
having paid his Tordship the compliment of sending one, similarly 
composed tothat which waited on Lord Amherst, The mission had 
been received by Lord William Bentinck in April, soon after his 
arrival at Simla: its members were the Dewan Moti Ram, son of 
Muhkam Chand, Hari Singh Sirdar, and the Secretary, Faqir 
Aziz-ud-din. They had been treated by the Governor-General with 
much.distiaction, and a return mission of some of the priucipal 
offisers of His Lordship’s suite had been promised, or rather held 
out in expectation. The personal meeting between the heads of 
the two States would necessarily deprive Ranjit Singh of this 
. compliment; for in the first place, the time would scarcely allow of 
both, seeing that the intended j. urney of the Governor-General to 
Ajmere aud Rejputana required, that, if arranged at all, the 
interview should take place before the end of October, and in the 
second, if a formal mission were sent, immediately before the 
meeting, it would have the appearance in the eyes of the world, 
of being sent to supplicate, or induce the ruler of the Sikhs to 
com? to the interview, whereas the rank and position of the Head 
of the British Government required, that the honor of a personal 
ounfereuce with him should be sought. 


With a liberality, not inconsistent with his general character, 
Ranjit Singh, having made up his mind to the interview, gave up 
the poiut of etiquette, and preparation wag made on both sides, 
for the meeting to take place on the Sutlej about the 20th of 
October, without any previous return mission: the neighbourhood 
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of Rupar was subsequently fixed upon as the most appropriate and 
convenient spot for the meeting. 


Ta order to give the requieite eclat to the occasion, and to 
form a suitable escort, the Governor-General ordered up to Rupar 
from Meerut and Karnal, two squadrons of European lancers, with 
the mounted band of the regiment, (H. M. 16th Lancers,) an 
European Regiment (H. M. 3ist Foot) two battalions of Native 
Infautry (the 14th and 32nd,) and eight guns of horse artillery. also 
two squadrons of Colonel SkinneMs Irregular Horse. The escort 
was thus composed, in order to exhibit to Ranjit Singh, whose 
curiosity was much excited as to the formation and equipment of 
the various arms and corps of our military force, as much variety 
ns possible. In marching the Europeans through the Sikh territory, 
the population was somewhat scandalized at ascertaining, that 
beef was killed in camp for their rations The slaughter was made 
in the night, as secretly as possible, still the fact transpired, and 
became matter of complaint trom the Sikh Sirdars. The reply to 
them was, that it was no business of theirs to enquire what was 
done within the precincts of a British camp, that our customs 
prevailed there, and these could not be yielded to their scruples, 
though every care should be taken to prevent the obtrusion of any 
thing that was offensive. There is no doubt that the prejudices of 
the Sikls were much outraged by the slaughter of oxen, but it 
would have been extremely bad p'licy to yield the point in this 
instance; for were it conceded, and the necessity to arise hereafter 
of bringing a considerable force of Europeans into the country, 
similar concession would be expected when it would be impossible 
to grant it, and the population would be excited, from the want 
of previous knowledge and preparation for the thing, as a necessary 
evil attendant on the march of Europeans, no less than by the 
recollection, that heretofore the concession had been made to 
their religious feelings. 

The troeps having arrived at Rupar, the Governor-General, 
who had left Simla on the 19th October, and in descending took 
the opportunity of making aa excursion in the hills with few 
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attendants, entered the camp on the evening of the 22nd, Ranjit 
Singh came into his camp, on the opposite side of the Sutlej, on 
the morning of the 25th, escorted by 10,000 of his best horse, and 
about 6,000 trained infantry. He was inmediately waited upon by 
a deputation from the Governor-General, headed by Major Gene- 
ral Rumsay, brother to the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Dalhousie, 
and by his Lordship’s Principal Secretary. Kanwar Kharak 
Singh, with six principal Sirdags of the Sikhs, came at the same 
time to present the Maharaja’s compliments to the Governor- 
General. It was arranged, that Ranjit Singh skould visit the 
Goverror-General nsxt day in the moruing. 

As the time approached for the meeting, Ranjit Singh began 
to eutertain apprehension, that some treachery or foul play must 
be designed : late over night, he sent to Monsieur Allard to say, 
that he should not attend the meeting of the morrow, Monsieur 
Allard waited upon him immediately, and exerted himself to 
remove these suspicions, aud restore confidence, offering to stake 
his own head, that nothing would happen that was disagreeable, 
He left the Maharaja still irresolute, and the astrologers were 
summoned. They consulted the Grunth, and declared the result 
favorable, but told His Highness to take with him a couple of apples, 
and to present them to the Governor-General and to his Secretary : 
if they were at once taken without demur, he was to consider it 
as a good omen, and might proceed in full assurance, that the 
result of the meeting would give him satisfaction, Ou the morning 
of the 26th October, a deputation went to conduct the Maharaja 
to camp, and be started at sunrise. A bridge of the flat-bottomed 
ferry boats of the Sutlej had been constructed for the convenience 
of communication. Ranjit Singh made to cross over before him, 
3,000 of his best Gorchur cavalry, dressed in new yellow silk quilted 
coats, also about 800 of Monsieur Allard’s dragoons; he then took 
his breakfast of a highly spiced cordial, and sent over the chiefs he 
meant should attend on their elephants, This occupied some time 
for the boats were fragile and would allow but few elephants to be 
ou the bridge together. Lastly, His Highness passed over in person, 
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and then, to prevent all confusion, ordered the guard at the bridge 
to permit nene else from bis camp to cross over, With the escort 
and attendance thus fornted, the Sikh Chief crossed the open plain, 
at the further end of which lay the camp of the Governor-General, 
frem the centre of which a street waa formed of the British troops 
collected. On reaching the end of the line, the Maharaja stopped 
to oxamine eath corps, and put an infinity of questions as to their 
eq'ipment, asking the ase and cust of every strange article, that 
caught his eye. In the middle of the street he was met by the 
Governor-General, and presented the apples, as enjoined by the 
astrologers: they were freely and atonce taken. His Highness thea 
crossed into the Governor-General’s houda, and the two Chiefs 
proceerded together to the tents of audience that had been prepared 
In an outer tent, all the Kuropean gentlemen were collected, and 
Ranjit Singh was detained in ié a short time, that several of them 
might be presented to him, stauding, as he passed through. In a 
further tent chairs were laid out, and tle Maharaja, with the 
chiefs of his nomination, and some select officers of the suite, was 
led thither by the Governor-Geueral for a more private couference. 
It was amusing to see the pams taken by Ranjit Singh in the 
arrangemant of his part of the ceremony. He waited at the door 
of the outer teut, and himself called, and told off, the chiefs that 
were to proceed to the inner, miking them precede himselfin order 
to prevent confusion or crowding, They were all like himself 
dresged in yellow, that and light green being the favorite colour 
ef his court, and called Basaeés, or the colours of spring, Some, 
were elegant highly polished armour, with scarfs of this colour, and 
the splendour of the attire of all was very striking. The inquisitive 
aad apprrently frank maunor of the Sikh Chief made the 
conference pass off with more liveliness than is usual on euch 
eocasions of ceremony. Presents of every variety of manufactured 
stuffs, which had previously been sent for, from Calcutta, Dacca, and 
Benares, with guns and jewels of value, 9 fine Burmese elephant, 
and two select thorough-bred young horses from the Hissar stud, 
ware laid out, or passed in review before his Highness. Dreeses of 
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honor, aud presents were also Isid out fur the heir-appareut, wad 
other chiefs, aécurdiug to a list obtained from bis Highness, The 
Maharaja examined carefully every artiola of his own present, 
and then sent for the keeper of his wardrobe, and desired bim to 
receive charge, and pack up the articles furthwith. He tovk bis 
leave, apparently highly pleased with the interview, and at the 
door of the tent, called up, and paraded befuie the Governors 
General, his own favorite horses, telling the names, and merits of 
each, Again, as he passed through the street of troops, he stopped 
to examine the different corps, and his enqniries into every 
minute particular were renewed. It was uooo, before he reached 
Lis own camp in returning, 

On the following day, the Governor-General returned the 
visit, aud was met at the bridge of boats by Raniit Singh. His 
Lordship was escorted by the Lancers, who, with their mounted 
band, preceded the cavalcade, Ranjit Singh was mach struck with 
thei: appesrance, particularly with that of the Bind; and after they 
had crossed, and drawn up on the farther side of the river, he 
went upto them, and listened for some time to their playing, 
while the suite crossed. The Sikh troops formed line, from the 
bridge to the Maharaja’s tents, which, consisting chiefly of 
Kanats and Skamianas, tastefully arranged, were of red color, 
and covered a large space, The lining of all the Shemtanas, 
under which the chairs were placed for the Governor-General and 
his suite, was of shawl, beautifally worked, and that, under which 
sat the Governor-General and His Highness himself, was a sheet 
of inlaid pearls and jewels of great value. The Maharaja, after the 
party were seated, introduced his chiefs in succession, and each, as 
he came forward, presented nazare of Dutch gold sequins, both to 
His Highness and to the Governot-General. The horses were again 
brought forth, and exhibited in superb trappings, and after an 
hour passed in lively conversation, the presents, forthe Governor- 
Genoral were laid out, and His Lordship took his leave. 

' Evening entertainments were afterwards exchanged, and 
réviews held of the troops collected on both sides, The Maharaja 
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Beemed particularly struck with some of the evolutions exhibited 
before him by the British Regiments, and sent his Sirdats up-to 
the ranks, to examine particularly how they were executed, He 
himeelf alzo went up to the squares formed by the Infantry, to see 
how many ranks kuelt, and how many kept up fire, showiog in all 
thiugs a most insatiable curiusity. 

On the Slst October, the last day of the interview, the 
Maharaja came across the river, to witness some artillery practice 
with grape and spherical-case shot, His astonishment at the effeot 
ou the curtain at different distances, from four handred to one 
thousand paces, was extreme. After amusing himself afterwards 
with firing at a chatar, or umbiolla, with one of the six pounders, 
and exhibiting feats of horsemanship, and dexterity, by his Sirdara, 
he was presented by the Governor-General with two nine pounder 
horse artillery guns, with horses, and equipments complete, 

The evening of this day was that of the parting interview, 
which it was arranged was to take p'ace at the entertainment given 
by the Governor-General. At Ranjit Singh’s particular request, a 
paper was executed, and delivered to him onthis occasion, promising 
perpetual friendship from the Bntish Government, A complete mo- 
del ofan iron suspension bridge, made up at Calcutta for the pur- 
pose, was also presented to His Highness, and excited his applause 
and admiration. On the following morning, viz., the lst November 
183], both camps broke giouud, and commenced their march in 
opposite directions, after a week of magnificence and mutual 
display, reminding one of the days of “ the field of cloth of Gold.” 


No business of importance was transacted at this interview: 
Ranjit Singh, however, invited the two officers he thought most in 
the Governor-General’s confidence to his tent, and in the midst of 
much desultory conversation, put to the official secretary, who was 
one of them, several questions in respect to Sindh, as if desirous to 
open a negociation, and concert measuies, in relation to that state ; 
or at least to come to an understonding, as to the views of the 
British Government in respect to it. Hé-snid the vakils of Sindh 
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were ig attendauce in lis camp, and he asked if he might iatrodues 
them to the Governor-General Upon being answered in the 
afSrmpative, he added, that it was a very rich country, and much 
treasure had been accumulated there, ever since Nadir Shah’s 
invasion of Hindustan, that there was no standing army, and no 
suldiers, except the population at large, who would be ealled from 
the plough to take the field against an invading force, He then 
made allusion to the Mira having sent back Lieutenant Burnes, 
and to their geveral character for pride and haughtiness. It 
appeared evident that the Maharaja had learned, or at least 
suspected, that the British Government had some further views in 
respect to Sindh; also, that nothing would be more gratifying to 
him, than to be invited to co-operate in an attack upon that state, 
Notwithstanding, however, the desire thus shown, to come to an 
understanding on the subject, it was uot thought advigable to make 
apy communication yet to the ruler of Lahore ; for it was concei ved, 
that, if made aware of the intentions of the Biitish Government, he 
might, with every profession of a desire to forward them, contrive 
by intrigue and secret working to counteract the negociation. 

On the very day befure His Highuess arrived at Rupar, 
instructions had been issued to Lieutenant-Colonel Pottinger to 
prepare for a mission to Sindh, with a view to the neguciation of a 
commercial treatry, having for its object, to open the navigation 
of the Indus to the trade of Europe, and of Iudia. Tue negociation 
was to be separate with each of the three independent Mirs, but 
Colonel Pottinger was directed to proceed first to Hyderabad, to 
airange with Mir Murad Ali, fora free passage for vessels, and 
merchandize, through the mouths, and Delta of this great river. 
The basis of the negociation vas to be, to obtain guarantees 
againat the levy of irregular duties, or wanton obstruotion of any 
kiad to boats avd merchandize, to offer a guarantee against loss of 
revenue to the Sindh Government from the adoption of the scheme, 
and so to procure, that the river Indus should become again the 
channel for extensive commerce, and be frequented securely by the 
araft and vessels of all the adjaining diatriets, and even of Europe. 
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The object of entering upon this negociatios, at ihe particular 
junctare, was, perbaps, in some measure political, having reference 
to the necessity of being prepared against the possibility of desigus 
on the part of Russia, should she suoceed in establishing her 
influence in Persia, The Goveinor-General, however, was not 
prepared to make any avowal or display ofsuch motives, and a 
commercial treaty, stipulating for the free navigation of the river, 
seemed to him the better form in which to open relations with 
the Governments and Chiefs who occupied its banks. The main 
argument, however, against treaties of this desciiptiou is their ten- 
dency to leadto embarrassing discussions, aud to produce irritation 
and acrimonious feelings, while the views acted upon by the British 
Government are not properly understood by the Chiefs, The whole of 
Sindh is held in jagirs by Chiefs, who claim to be, and are de facto, 
independent, exercising almost sovereign authority in their reapec- 
tive domains, These Sirdars will not readily be brought to :espect 
boatsand merchandize, passing through their possessions, but deteu- 
tion will take place on the plea of examination, and presents will be 
expected, or forced purchases made, or obstractions of differeut 
kinds offered, the complaint against which, even if the assembly of 
Mirs at Hyderabad should be disposed to listen to such a 
complaint at all, must lead to long and irritating discussions, and 
yield little redress in the end, The perpetual residence of a British 
Agent, to take up the advocacy of such representations, will be 
indispensable, and his doing so. will produce continual bickering 
and disconteut, and generate ill-will in those with whom he comes 
into collision. It is, however, most probable, that merchants will 
fear to incur the risk and trouble, incident to such adventures, and 
will thus allow the treaty to become adead letter, like the 
commercial treaties already concluded with Siam and Cochin 
Chma, and even with the Burmese Court, where the British 
Government has a Resident Envoy to look after the execution of 
the stipulations entered into. 

The East India Company ia its earlier commercial treaties 
appears to have acted on a different principle, the extension of its 
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merchandize, being the usual objects of stipalation and solicitude, 
Its agent was on the spot to conduct the trade, and to see that 
the conditions were not violated, and on this very footing, the 
Company had formerly a commercial treaty with Sindh, which 
soon after the establishment of the Talpur Mirs, was put an end 
to by the rude expulsion of the British Agent. The revival of 
negociation fur a mere commercial treaty, with silence in respect 
to any Pulitical object, appears calculate d to produce an impression 
that the Government still basa mercantile profit exclusively in 
view ; and such an understanding will neither elevate its character, 
nor add to ite weight and influence, in guiding the counsels of the 
different chiefs with whom relations of the kind may be 
established. But, after all, the grat objection to such a 
connexion seems to be, that it offers no impediment to the courts 
with which we enter into such relations, opening or continuing 
intrigues and direct negociations with the very states against 
which it may be desired to make preparation, At the very time of 
entering upon the negociation with Sindh, it was known, that an 
egent from Persia was at Hyderabad, offering a daughter of the 
king in marriage to the favorite son of Mir Murad. Ali. If 
however the state of Sindh were allowed to connect itself in clore 
relation with Persia, the commercial treaty we might conclude, 
would be no bar to the Russians insinuating themselves where the 
Persian court had paved the way for their influence. They might 
thus turn the resources of Sindh against us, or at least neutralize, 
or obstruct any advantage we might hope to derive from them, in 
the defence of the western frontier of India. If ever Hindustan 
is invaded from the west, the battle must clearly be fought 
upon the Indus, and ié would be a failure of common foresight, 
ere tneasures not taken to secure, that the chiefs, states, and 
tribes, upon its banks, should be unanimous and hearty in their 
exertions to repel the invader, It may be said, however, that the 
time is not come for making provision for such objects; but 
‘whether the danger be near, or remote, it would scucely b, 
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vonsistent with prudence to engage in measures likely to produce 
elienation, or to lower the respect and influence, which as holders 
in declared and fall sovereignty of the priucipal part of Hindustan, 
the British Goverament ought naturally to possess with the 
remainder. 


Colonel Pottinger, on receipt of his instructions, sent 
immediate intimation to the Mirs of Sindh, and in particular to 
Mir Murad Ali at Hyderabad, of his being commissioned by the 
Governor-General to confer with them on some important matters, 
and he requested the requisite permission to proceed to Hyderabad 
for the purpose. This having been granted, after some demur, and 
the Bombay Government having provided the necessary escort, 
establishment, and equipment for the Envoy of the Supreme 
Government, Qolonel Pottinger moved from Kuchh, and arrived 
at Hyderabad in the course of February, 1832. He immediately 
explaived tle views of the Buriti-h Government, and delivered 
the letter from the Governor-General to Mir Murad Ali, in which 
they were stated atlength. Aseries of long and tedious 
discussions was then commenced, during which several projects 
and counter-projects, and drafts of treaties, were mutually 
exchanged. After much negociation, a Treaty was at last concluded 
with Mir Murad Ali Khan on the part of the assembled Chiefs at 
Hyderabad, on the 20th April 1832, coriesponding with which, 
the following Engagement was executed by the Governor-General 
at Simla on the 19th June following. 





“ A Treaty, consisting of seven Articles, having been concluded 
‘ton the 10th Zihij 1247 A. H. corresponding with 20th April 
“ 1832, between The Honorable East India Company and His 
“Highness Mir Murad Ali Khan ‘Tealpur Bahadur, Raler of 
“ Fyderabad in Siudh, through the Agency of Lientenant-Oolonel 
“Henry Pottinger, Envoy on the part of the British Governnient, 
“acting under the authority vestedin him by the Right 
“ Honorable Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 40.3, and 4,0-H,, 
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“ Governor-General of the British Possessions in India, this 
“ Edgagement has been given in writing at Simla, this day, the 
“ 19th June 1882, both in Englisn and Persian, in token of the 
“ perfect confirmation and acknowledgment of the obligations 
“ which it contains, in the manner following : 

Artigle }. “That the friendship provided for in former 
“ Treaties, between the British Goveroment and that of Sindh 
“yemain uniopeiied aud binding, and that this stipulation bas 
“ reaeived additioual efficacy through the medium of Lieutenant- 
+‘ Colanel Pottinger, Envoy, &c., so that the firm connection and 
‘ close alliance now furmed between the said States shall descend 
“to the Qhildien and Successors of the House of the above-named 
“Mir Marad Ali Khan, principal after principal, from geueration 
“to generation. 

Article If. “That the two Contracting Powers bind 
“ themselves never to look with the eye of covetousness on the 
“ possessions of each other. 

Article IIT. “That the British Government has request- 
‘ed a passage for the merchants and traders of Hindustan, by 
“the river aod roads of Sindh, by which they may transport 
“ their goods and merchandize from one country to another and 
‘the said Government of Hyderabad hereby acquiesces in the 
“ game request on the three fullowing conditions :— 
lst, ‘That no peison shall bring any description of Military 

“ Stores by the above river and roads. 


9nd. “That no armed vessels or boats shall come by the said 
“aiver, 

3¢é. “That no English merchants shall be allowed to settle in 
« Sindh, but shall come as occasion ‘requires, and having 
“ stopped to transact their business, snall return to 
" India, 


Article IV. “ When merchants shall determine on visiting 
“ Sindh, they shall obtain a paseport to-do so from the British 
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Government, aod due intimation of the granting of such pass- 
“ ports shall be made to the said Government of Hyder.'iad, by 
“the Resident in Kutch or other Officer of the said British 
“ Government. 


Article V. “That the Government of Hyderabad, having 
“fixed certain, proper, and moderate duties to be levied om 
**merchandize and goods procecding by the aforesaid routes, 
* shall adhere to that scale, and not arbitrarily and despotically 
“ either increase or lessen the same, so that affairs of merchants 
© and tiaders may be carried on without stop or interruption, and the 
* custom-house officers and farmers of revenue of the Sindh Govern- 
“ ment are to be especially directed to see that they do not delay 
*¢ the said merchants, on pretence of awaiting for fresh orders from 
“ the Government, or in the collection of the duties; and the said 
“ Government is to promulgate a Tariff, or table of duties leviable 
“on each kind of goods, as the case may be. 


Article VI. “ That whatever portions of former Treaties 
“entered into between the two States which have not been altered 
“and modified by the present one, remain firm aod unaltered, as 
“ well as those stipulations now concluded, and by the blessing of 
“ God, no deviation from them shail ever happen. 

Article VII. “ That the friendly intercourse between the 
“ two States shall be kept up by the dispatch of Vakils whenever 
“ the transaction of business, or the increase of the relations of 
“ friendship may render it desirable,” 


The following Supplemental Engagement was also concluded 
with Mir Murad Ali Khan :— 
“ The following Articles of Engagement having been agreed 
“ on, and settled on the 22nd April, 1832, between the Hon'ble East 
“India Company and His Highness Mir Murad Ali Khan Talpue 
“ Bahadur, Ruler of Hyderabad, in Sindh, as supplemental to 
“the Treaty concluded on the 20th April 1832, through the 
« Agency of Lieutenant-Colouel Henry Pottinger, Euvoy, on the 
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“part of the said Hon'ble Kast Indis Company, uader fall 
“power and authority vested in him by the Right Hon’ble 
“ Lord William Cavendish Beutinck, v.c.B., and 6.c.u4., Governor- 
General of the British Possessions in India: this Engage ment 
‘‘ has been given in writing at Simla this day, the 19th June 
€ 1832, both in English and Persian, in token of the perfect 
* confirmation and acknowledgment of the obligations which it 
“contains, in the manner following: ; 

Article I. “It is inserted in the Vth Article of the “ per- 
c petual Treaty, that the Government of Hyderabad will furnish 
“the British Government with a stitement of duties, &., and 
* after that, the Officers of the British Government, who are versed 
“in affairs of traffic, will examine the said statement. Should the 
“ statement seem to them tohe fairand equitable, and agreeable 
“ to custom, it will be brought into operation, and will be confirmed, 
but should it appear too high, His Highness Mir Murad Ali 
“ Khan, on hearing from the British Government to this effect 
* through Culonel Pottinger, will reduce the said duties. 


Article II. “It is clear as noon-day, that the punishment 
“ and suppression of the plunderers of Parkhur, the Thull, &c, is 
* not to be effected by any one Guvernment, and as this measure 
‘is incumbent on, and becoming the States, as tending to secure 
‘the welfare and happiness of their respective subjects and 
“ countries, it is hereby stipulated, that on the commencement of 
“ the ensuing rainy season, and of which Mir Murad Ali Khan 
“ shall give due notice, the British, Sindh, and Jodhpur Govern- 
ments shall direct their joint ond simultaneous efforts to the 
“above object. 

Art cle HT, “Tho Governments of the Honorable Exst India 
* Company and of Khairpu, namcly. Mir Rustam, have provided 
“ins treaty concluded bitween the Srates, that whatever may Le 
“seltled regarding the opening of tle Inias at Hyderabad shall 
“be binding on the said contracting puwers It is, therefore, 
* necescary that copiesof the Treaty should be sent by the British 
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“and Hyderabad Governments to Mir Rustam Khan fo his 
“ sutisfaction aud gaidance.’’ 


It deserves to be noticed that neither of the above treaties 
was definitively settled, until the Chief of Khairpur had already 
entered inte an engagement with the British Government. The 
jealousy, indeed, shat was felt at this proceeding, and the fear lest 
the Khairp* Chicf should be severed for « ver from the assoc.ation 
of Talpur ifirs, were munly instrumental in bringing Mir 
Murad to sign. Tee engagement with Mi: Rustam Khan was to 
the following effect: 


“A Treaty, consisting of 4 Articles, having heen concluded on 
“ the 2nd Zikad 1247, A. H., corrresponding with the 4th April, 
* 1832, between the Hon'ble East India Company and Mir Rus- 
* tam Khan, Talpur Bihadur, Chief of Khairpur in Sindh, through 
“ the Agency of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Pottinger, Envoy, oa 
“ the part of the British Government, acting under the authority 
“vested in him by the Right Hon'ble Lord Willam Cavendish 
‘ Bentinck, @.c.B, and 4.c.H., Governor-General of the British 
“possessions in India, this engagement has been given in 
“ writing at Simla, this day, the 19th Jume 1832, both in English 
“and Pursian, in token of the perfeet confirmation and 
“acknowledgment of the obligations it contains in the manner 
“ following : 


Article I. “ There shall be eternal friendship between the 
two States, 


Aiticle II. “The two Contracting Powers mutually bind 
“themselves from generation to generation never to look with 
“ the eye of covesousness on the possessions of each other. 


Article III. “The British Government having requested the 
‘the use of the River Indus and the rvads of Sindh for the 
“ Merchants of Hindustan, &, the Government of Khairpur 
* agrees to geant the same within its own boundaries, on whatever 
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“+ terms may be settled with the Government of Hyderabad, namely, 
* Mir Murad Ali Khan, Talpur. 

Article IV. “The Government of Khairpur agrees to fur- 
“nish a written statement of just and reasonble duties to be 
“ }evied on all goods passing under this Treaty, and further pro- 
“ mines, that traders shall suffer no let or bindrance in transacting 
“ their business,” 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


The character and policy of Ranjit Singh. His revenues, 
Strength of hisarmy. General observations. 


THE personal character of the present ruler of Lahore and 
that of his government will best have been gathered, from the 
perusal of his acts, as related in the preceding Ohapters ; never- 
theless it may be useful to sum up the result, and to explain the 
present condition of his territory, its resource, and the military 
means at this Chief’s command. 


It has before been stated, that Ranjit Singh had no educa- 
tion in any branch of learning or science. He cannot read or 
write in any language, but the habit of hearing papers read in 
Persian, Punjabi, and Hindi, and great assidtuty it his attention, 
even to the minutia of business, have given him a facility iw 
following and understanding for the mos! part what is so sub- 
mitted to him: so that, although quit’ unable to appreciate 
elegancies of atyle, or to dictate verbatim wha’ should be written, 
he transacts businese rapidly, is ready with a short and decided 
and upon any report or representation read to him, and when 
the draft of his instruction is submitted, aftvr being prepared in 
due form, he sees at once whether it fully meets his view. Qon- 
fidential secretaries are perpetually m attendance, and ate fre 
quently called up in the night, to expedite orders, as the sudden 
recollection, or caprice of the Maharaja, suggests tho lssuing of 
them. His memory is excellent, and stored with minute, as well 
ag important circumstances, His disposition is at the same time 
watchful, and his eye quick and searching, so that nothing escapes 
his observations ; while the perspicacity displayed in his appre. 
citiation of character, and in tracing the motives of other’s actions, 
gives him a command and influence over all that approach him, 
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which have been mainly ingtramental to his rapid rise, With 
great acuteness, he hasa lively imagination; and thongh never 
for an instant forgetful of amy ends he may have in view, there 
is a frankness and navieté about his conversation, peculiarly 
agreeable. His observations and remarks are given ordiuarily 
in short, terae, incoherent phrase, or in the shape of interroga- 
tories, but they are such, as remain fixed in the recollection of 
the person to whom they are addressed, as uncommon, and as dis- 
playing au original thivker. He has great power of dissimul ition» 
and, uoder the greatest frankness of manner, afd ever. familiarity 
in his intercourse, can veil subtle desizns and even treachery. 
In action, he has always shown himself persoually brave, and 
collected, but his plans betray no boldness or adventurous hazard. 
Address, and cunning, nay, even corruption, have always been prefer- 
red by him, as instruments of success, to any dash of enterprise, 
calculated to excite admiration or inspire awe. His fertility in 
expedients 18 wonderful, and he is never at a loss for a resource 
in the greatest didiculties, but mauy of his actions eviuce caprice, 
and even instability of purpose, for the motive of them cannot 
be traced or imagined, Hi3 uniform conduct and career through 
lif+, prove him to be selfish, sensal, aod licentious in the 
extreme ; disregardful of all ties of blood, or friendship iu the 
pursuit of ambition or pleasure ; aud profligately greedy—plun- 
dering and reducing to misery without the slightest feeling, or 
remorse, widows, orphans and families possessing claims to consi- 
deration and respect, that one wonders should not have been 
recognized, even ifit were only from policy. Iu his youth he 
was lavish iu his gifts to favorites, and there was liberality in 
his general dealings, but, as age has come over him, avarice, 
aud the desire of hoatding, have become the ruling passions, aud 
he is approached, even by his confidential officers and those in 
favor, with more apprehension of robbery and exaction from them- 
selves, than of hope to add to their accumulated means through 
his indulgence. His temper was in youth excellent, and always 
wader command, bat the irritability of an monaired constitution 


~ 
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frequently now overpowers hin, and he has been known to bred 
out into fits of passion and to descend to use personal violence 
towards the objects of Lis rage; but, withal, there is no ferocity 
in his disposition, and he has never taken life, even under cir- 
cumstances of aggravated offence. 


His stature is low, and the loss of an eye from the small-pox 
takes away much from his appearance, which however is still far 
from being unprepossessing, for his countenance is full of expres- 
sion aod animation, and is set off with a handsome flowing beard, 
grey at 50 years of age, but tapering to a point below his breast. 
In his youth he must have had much vigour and activity, but he 
is now so emaciated, and weak, as to be compelled to adopt a 
singular method of mounting the tall horses, on ‘which he loves to 
ride. A man kneels down before him, and he throws his leg over 
his neck, when the man rises with the Maharaja mounted on his 
shoulJers: he then approaches the horse, and Ranjit Singh, 
putting hie right foot into the stisrup, and holding by the many, 
throws his left over the man’s head, and the back of the horse, 
into the stiirup on the other side. His love of his horses is 
extreme, and has been alieady several times mentioned. He has 
them continually in his sight, covered with jewels and rich 
caparisons, and they are the objects of his frequent careases. He 
is himself plain and simple in dress, and quite unreserved in all 
his habits ; and his diet cousists of igh stimulants of which he 
pirtakes sparingly. He has great delight however in military 
parade, aud display, and spends nearly the half of every day in 
seeing reviews, or examining equipments, or in some way study- 
ing to promote the efficiency of some branch of hisarmy. He 
also seems to take pleasure in seeing his courtiers and establish- 
ments decorated in jewels and handsome dresses, and it is not to 
be denied, that they show considerable taste, for the splendour of 
the display of his Darbar is very striking. Although no bigot, 
and active in restraining the zeal and fanaticism of the Akalis, 
and others, Ranjit Singh is yet scrupuleus in the performance of 
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all the preseribed observances of the Sikh faith, and, for a eertain 
number of hours every day, hes the Grunth read before him by 
Gurvs, and is liberal in his charities to Faqira and men of re- 
puted sanctity. He is indeed superstitions in the extreme, 
readily conceiving fancies in respect to his destiny and fortunes, 
and never failing to consult astrologers before entering upon any 
important undertaking, 


With respect to the policy and internal government of Ran- 
jit Singh, the most remarkable feature ia, the entire absence of 
any thing like system, or principle in his management. His 
career throughout has been that of an encroaching usarper, and 
seiner of all within his reach, but what he has so possessed bimeelf 
of, he subjects to no systematic administration, The whole is 
committed to farmers, with full power to deal with the lives and 
properties of the producing classes of the population, Ranjit 
Singh trusting to his own military means, for the control of these 
farmers, and for the exaction from them of any extra gains he 
may learn that they have made, Nevertheless his extortions are 
directed chiefly against the old Sikh families, and his own state 
officers ; merchants and traders are protected, and the duties and 
taxes, to which they are subjected, are not for tle most part 
immoderate. Ranjit Singh has however shown a disposition him- 
self to become a dealer in some articles, as in shawls, salt, &c., 
and all that“he touches becomes of course monopoly, or in some 
other shape the source of exaction and corrupt gain. 


It cannot be said, that Ranjit Singh has yet given to the 
Punjab any constitution or fixed form of government. There is 
no law, written or oral, and no courts of justice have been any 
where established. The Guru-Mata, or old council of the Sikhs, 
has, with every other institution adapted to the state of things 
which existed before the establishment of the supremacy of the 
present ruler, been eutirely discontinued. The last council of 
the kind was held, when Holkar fled into the Punjab, and 
the British armies followed in pursuit, and it was a ques. 
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tion what -part the Sikhs as a nation should take in the 
juncture, Ranjit Singh, though the most influential chief, pre- 
tended not then to any supremacy of dominion, and the question 
was one, which, as it concerned the whole body of the Sikba, 
required that all should have a voice in determining, At pre- 
sent the Government appears to be a pura despotism, the stand- 
ing army, ever ready for active service, and eager to be employ- 
ed where plunder and exaction are the objects, furms the whole 
machinery of administration, By it the only treasury is filled, 
aud control exercised over state officers, powerful subjects, and 
jndeed over every class of the population, The personal influ- 
ence, and verbal orders of the head of the state, form again the 
exclusive hold upon the discipline and affections of the troops. 
Thus the whole power and authority centres in the single indivi- 
dual, whom fortune and his own abilities have placed at the 
head of affair; and, upon his being removed from the acene, 
unless there be another to fill his place, with equal energy, and 
ermmand over the attachment aud affections of his dependents, 
which, it 1s be feared, is not the character of Kharak Singh, 


everything must necessarily fall into confusion. 


The territoriul possessions of Ranjit Singh, comprise now 
the entire foik of the Punjab, as bounded by the Indus and Satlej, 
the two extremo rivers, He holds besides Kashmir, and the 
entire hill country to the snowy range, and even Ladak beyond, 
the Himalaya: for though many of the Rajas of this tract still 
remaic in their possessions, they have been reduced to the cha- 
racter of subjects, paying tribute equal to their ubmost means, 
and contributing men to the armies of Lahore, whenver called 
upon, Besides this extensive territory, Ranjit Singh has about 
45 Taluks entire, or in share with others, on the British side 
of the Satlej; and westward of the Indus, he holds Khairnbad, 
Akona, and Peshawar, Dera Ghasi Khan, which bas farmed +o 
the Nawab Bahawalpur, and Dera Ismail Khan, assigned to 
Hafiz Aimad Khan of Maukera, aa before related, He also 
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idvies tributes frée the Biluch Ghiefs of’ Tank 
and Sagar to the southward. Captain Murray ; 
watimates thab the amouné of Land Revenue and 
Tributes, annually levied from the whole of these Rupees. 


possessions, is eee ia 1. 2,24,03,900 
Besides which, the Customs of the Punjab yield 
to Ranjit Singh $85 sie ..  19,00,600 


An Item, called Mchurana, being a Fee on 
every psper submitted for the Seal of Ranjit Singh 5,77,000 


Making a total Khalsa Revenue of -»  1,48,81,500 
The same Officer estimates that there remains, 

still appropriated in jagirs, or held by old Sikh 

families, and establishments, without paying any 

thing to the Khalsa territory yielding ee 1,09,28,000 
Thus making the entire resources of the coun- ———————-—~- 

try under the dominion of Ranjit Singh, 2,58,09,500 


e 
. 


This total is not very wide of the revenue set down in the 
books of the Moghal Government, as the produce of the Lahore 
Suba ; and, considering that Kashunir, and some territory south of 
the Satlej is included, the correspondence of amount is in favor of 
the correctness of the estimate, for the province cannot be so pro- 
ductive under the Sikhs, as it wasin the peaceable times of the 
Moghal domjoion, 


Rasjit Singh has many years been hoarding treasure, and 
the fort of Govindgarh, built by hiu, and kept always in excel 
lent repair, is the principal place for its deposit, Captain Mur. 
ray, speaking from the best information he could eollect, whigh, 
however, was necessarily yery imperfect, and vague, estimates 
the value of the property accumulated by Ranjit Singh in cash, 
jewels, horser, aad elephants, to be not less than ten crores of 
gupees, or the sane number of millions of pounds sterliug. By 
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onto the estimate is carried much higher, but suck computations, 
being for the most patt conjectural, orr generally on the side of 
Excess, 


The military force of the Lahore State is set down by the 
same officer, aud his authority is the safest to follow on the point, 
ag follows :— 

Ist. The available regular troops, 

Cavahy disciplined by Monsieur Alferd, 
gnd the special troops mouated on horses of the Men. 

State, the Gorchar, and Gorchur Khan we = 2,811 

Infintry, Disciplined Battalons, Najibs, 
and troops, more or less drilled under the eye 
of the Maharaja re or ooo 14,041 


Total regular troops horse and foot ie 27,752 
Garrigon corps, including the troo; 8 sa 
in Kashmir,—Cavalry, i .. 8,000 


Infautiy, variou-ly armed and re 23,950 26,950 


Contingettts of Saidars, consisting, in the 
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plains, principally of cavalry, but im the hills 
of foot soldiers se Pr as 27,312 
Total troops, horse and foot sue 82,014 


The artillery of Ranjit Singh consists of 376 guns and 370 
swivels, mounted on the backs of cimels, or on light [carriages 
adapted to their size, Wor these, there is no corps of artillery 
regimented, and organised, as ts the custom in the Huropean 
armies, bub there is a Darogah, at the head of a large establish- 
ment, which if Ranjit Singh were making preparation for a siege, 
could not be set down at less than 4 or ¢-,COO0 men; bnt in time 
of peace, or when no such operation was in agitation, the number 
would be infinitely reduced. Several of the corpa of cavalry, and 
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alt the bastelions of infautry, have goes atteohed to them, the 
funtets éf which are borve on the strength of the respective 
corps. The Jinsi, or heavy traiu only, is distinct from the reat 
of the army, 


1 


The dbove accumulation of resource’, and of foree, has grown 
tip, and been produced entirely by the care and exertions of the 
Maharaja, His father left him nothing, but.a body of Sikh cavalry, 
little superior to that of his neighbours, who bave all new been 
reduced to the condition of subjects, Ranjit Singh has, in the 
formation especially of his military force, evinced the sate 
enquiring activity, the same attention to minutire, and per- 
severance in watching the execution of his plans, which clarace 
terised the first Peter of Russia; and, compared with all that we 
see and hear of other chiefs who have raised themselves to 
high dominion, he ranks amongst those, whose means have 
been the least exteptionable, his caieer being stained by no 
bloody executions, and by much fewer crimes, than ate charge- 
able against most founders of dynasties, The want of a genera- 
lizing wind, to refer thiugs to fixed principles, and to lead to 
the formation or adoption of systems, and a deficiency of the 
intelligence resulting fiom education, or from habitual converse 
with men of high cultivation, have been the main defects of his 
eheracter, and are the causes of Ranjit Singh’s Government being 
based on no solid forms, and institutions, which can be reckoned 
{upon to carry on the machine, when the present regulator of all is 
temoved from the scene. But where were such to be found amongst 
an association of Sikh banditti, formed from the outcasts of 
society, and from the dregs in particular of the agricultural class, 
men all in most desperate circumstances and driven by want to 
adopt the life of robbers? All that was educated, and refined, had 
Aiseppeared from the Punjab, before Ranjit Singh was born, The 
natural effect however of the union of authority in his person, had 
eon, to oréate & Court, where, in the cone of time, science and 
+efintinest will be regroduced, or collected from the douutries 
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atonnd, at the habits of peace. and luxory, come to supercede the! 
bustle, and perpetual activity of war and military axpeditions, 


And let not those, who are disposed to give to Ranjit Singh 
the credit due to him as founder of a kingdom and dynasty, take 
exception at the circumscribed limit of his dominion, as lowering 
his merit in comparison with others, The circumstances of hie 
position, with the British Goverument on one side,—fiesh risen 
to a majesty of power, that it would have been madness for him tq 
think of encountering, and with the prejudiced and fanatic Mu- 
salman population of Afghanistan upon every other frontier, have 
been barriers against extension, which it was impossible to over. 
come, and effectually forbad the hope of carrying the Sikh dominion 
beyond its present limits, The gain that has already been made 
upon the latter, and the manner in which the brave and bigotted 
Muhammadans, have, in many iustances, been reconciled to the 
sway ofa hated, and even despised sect, are amongst the most 
creditable features of the policy, and career of Ranjit Singh. 


Towa:ds the British Government his conduct has been marke 
ed with equal sagacity. Careful not to offend to the point leading 
to actual rupture, he contrived to make his gain of the juncture, 
at the very moment when the British Government stept forward 
to confine his dominion to the Satlej, and to wrest from his grasp, 
the valuable trant between that river and the Jamna, which was 
all held by Sikhs, and regarded by him therefore as his legitimate 
and certain prey. When the ill-will and suspicion, engendered by 
this interference, had subsided, aud be felt assured that the inter- 
posing Government had no desire to push its conquests, or further 
to iuterfere witt. his ambitious views, he cultivated the friendship 
of its officers, and has since desired to exhibit himself to the world 
as united by close relations, and on the best understanding with 
it. He seems to be n.w thoroughly convinced, that its friendship 
avd engagements may be relied upon, and there cannot bo a doubt, 
that if ever the oocasion should anse, to reader it necessary to 
make preparation against invasion from the west, he would side, 
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heartily -witly us, and slow seal'in repelling the invader. His 
professidne, lis intebedt, and his inclinations, are all for us at pre- 
sent, and he derives no little strength and security, from giving it 
out, that he is on such terms with the British nation, 


Having thus conducted the réader, in the foregoing pages, 
through the gradations by which the Sikh power has been raised 
to its present flouriehing and imiposing condition, it remains to lay 
before him some insight into the habits and mauners peculiar to 
this sect, to enable him to nppfeciate the character of the nation, 
and the peculiar traits which distinguish it from the rest of the 
population of Hindustan. This has been amply done to hand by 
Captain Murray, who has collected, in an Appendix to the report 
he laid before Lod William Bentinck, the result of his owa 
observations, during a residence of more than fifteen yeirs amongst 
the Sikhs, attended with hourly intercourse with individuals of 
ail classes, added to the necessity of listeving, to representations 
of all descriptions, with a view to the arbitration or adjustment 
of their disputes. Captain Murray’s remarks and the facts he has 
collected, though put together without much regaid to airange- 
ment, and evidently, with no view to publication, are nevertheless 
so replete with useful information and intelligence, that to 
withhold them would be unpardonable. Qn the other band, the 
weight of the authority would be lost if they were to be recast and 
combined into a more studied form by another hand. It is propos- 
‘ed, therefore, to conclude, this little volume, by the transfer ver- 
batim into it of the Appendix, devoted by this officer to the 
‘delineation of “ the Manners, Rules, aud Customs of the Sikhs.” 
The curious reader will be well repaid the labour of a perusal. 


APPENDIZ. 


ON THE MANNERS, RULES, AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE SIKHS, 


BY CAPTAIN W. MURRAY. 


THE accomplishments of reading and writing are uncommon 
amongst the Sikhs, and are chiefly confined to Hindu and Musal- 
man Afwtsaddis, or clerks, who acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
the Persian language, to enable them to keep the accounts, and 
to conduct the opistolary correspondence of the Chiefs, The 
Gurmukhi, or Panjabi written dialect, is familiar to many Sikhs ; 
bat, in geueral, they express a rooted aversion to the acquisition 
of the Arabie and Persian languages, resulting chiefly from the 
ideas instilled, and prejudices imbibed in early age against every 
thing, however useful and rational, that bears relation to, and ig 
gonneeted with, the religion and education of the Musalmans. 

Ooncerns ure tran-acted by oral testimony, verbal agree- 
ment, and promises. The test of right is confined to the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants of a neighbourhood, and tradition pre- 
serves old customs. Fulsehood, fraud, and perjury are the natural 
concomitants of such a mode of conducting affairs. Money, fear, 
and favor, can purchase an oath, can determine a, villager boun- 
dary dispute, and screen a ¢criminil from detection, and the inflic- 
tion of punishment, In some instances an accused person will call 
for the Dibb, or ordeal of innocence, plunge his fingers jp boiling 
oi, bear a heated plouzhshare on lus hands for 59 to 100 yards, 
challenge his accuser to the trial by water. and, if he escape un- 
but, his purity is declared, and freely acknowledged. 

Witchcraft and spells, (Jadoo and Moot), havea powerful influ- 
ence over the fancies and actions of the Chiefs aud other inhabi- 
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‘tants of the Sikh States, A sudden indisposition, a vomiting of 
blood, or any anusual ailment, for the nature and cause of which a 
native cannot very readily aecount, are generally attributed to the 
malice and invention of a rival, or to an evil disposed member of 
the family. The possession of a waxen or dough effigy, some 
party-colored threads, and emall human bones discovered in the 
dwelliug, or about the person of a suspected individual, are con- 
vincing proofs of guilt and wickedness.* 


Good and bad omens, lucky and unlucky} days, and parti- 
cular hours of the day and night for commencing a journey and 


© The harmless fame, which insensibly,” says Gibbon, “ melted a waxen 
image, might derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the affrighted fanoy 
of the person whoin it was maliciously designed to represent,” One of the reason’ 
Raja Jaswant Singh ef Nabha, assigned fur his wish to disinherit his eldest son 
und heir was, that he had been engaged in some mischievous practises, and destruc- 
tive enchantments, with one Bhai Dichanu, to ruin the health of his father, 
Sardar Bhup Singh of Rupur, advanced a similar charge against his uncle Darwa 
Bingh. Both these Chiefs bear the character of being well informed men, and wiser 
¢han their neighbours. Ratan Kaur, the widow of Mahtad Singh, Chief of 
Thanesar, adopted a sickly boy, to whom she became immoderately attached, aud 
vainly hoped he might be admitted to succeed to the landed property she held for 
fife. In 1828, the boy died, and Rutan Kaur, in a paroxism “of grief, filed a 
formal complaint, charging his death, through magical arts, to her nephew Jamerat 
Singh, producing in Court some body clothes, and on po better evidence di: ecting 
her Vakil to prosecute him for murder, The case was seb at rest by reasoning on 
its absurdity, and Ratan Kaur consoled herself by the adoption of anagther boy, 
Yn September 1829, a Thanadar of the Thanesar Rani, hanged a Brahmia suspect. 
ed of magic. The Rani dismissed the Thanadar from his situation. 

+ To hear a partridge call on your right hand as you enter a town—cranes 
pessing from left to right—meeting a bare-headed porson—~a jackass braying as 
you enter a town or villago—a dog shaking his head and ears on quitting home— 
to mees a cOrpse or a Brahmin—to hear a female jackal howling during tho night 
-—sngeaing on going out or coming inta a house or room, &o. &0. are bad omens, 
he contrary are good omens. ‘To hear s partridge call on your left—oranes pass- 
ingfrom right to laft—to meet a mehtar or sweeper—to behold pearls in your 
aleep, i a Masalman dream of seeing the moon, it is as good ag.an tgforview with 
the Prophet fc. ge.—An eminent Native Merchant came to me on business 
from Amritear, aud died at Ludhiana, of the Chulera Morbus. His followers very 
‘gravely told me that my remedies must bo unavailing, fer on entering the town, 
many bare-hecded men of tha Gujsr caste kad bean peat by the daceszed. 
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returning home, are carefully observed by the Sikhs, and by all 
other classes in the Punjab, whether engaged in the most momen- 
tous enterprises, or in the common concerns of life. Prior to the 
field being taken with an army,* a visit of ceremony being paid to 
a distant friend, or a pilgrimage being made, the Mahwrat, or 
auspicious moment for departure and return must be predicted 
by a Pandit, and the Pandit ou his part is guided by the jogme 
or spirits, which pervade every quarter of the compass, To 
avert the pernicious consequences likely to ensue from unfavor- 
able prognostics or dreams, charity js recommended, and in gene- 
ral given very freely on such occasions, by natives of rank and 
wealth. These, and many hundred other absu:d prejudices and 
superstitious notions, are carried into the most solemn affairs 
of State. It is no uncommon practice of Ranjit Singh, when he 
contemplates any serious undertaking, to direct two slips of piper 
to be placed on the Granth Sohil, or sacred volume of the Sikhs. 
On the one is written his wish, and on the other the reverse. A 
little boy is then brought in, and told to bring one of the slips, 
and, whichever it may happen to be, His Highness is satisfied as if 
it were a voice from heaven. A knowledge of these whims, and 
prepossessions, is useful and necessary, They obtain, under varied 
shapes, and in diversified shades, throughout the Eastern world,t 
warping the opinions, and directing the public and private affaira 
of all ranks in society, from the despot to the poasant, from the 
soldier in the battle-field, to the criminal at the tree of executions 
It must be a pleasing duty to every public servant to endeavour 
to gain the coufidence, aud affections of the Chiefs and people of 

* A gang of burglars being brought before me in 1819, rdmitted in evidences 
that two pieces of coloured muslin had been tossed over their left shoulders, on 
hearing e jackal call on their right hand, soon after qu'tting Karnal, where the 
burglary had been perpetrated. Dassa Sool, or unlucky days—Saturday and Monday, 
to the east—Sunday and Friday, to the west—Tue.day aud Wednesday, to the 
north, and Thursday to the south. The contrary are Siddh Jég, or lucky days, 

¢ When the Sirhind Division, composed entirely of Sipahis, was directed, 
under the command of Sir David Ochterlony, against the Gurkha power in 1814, it 


was suggested by Nund Singh, the accredited azent of Ranjit Singh, that the first 
march should be made at the Dusahra. It being mentioned to him, that this was 
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a conquered sountry, by the impression of his acquaintance with, 
and seemiug regard te their peculiarities and propensities, and 
in the snperintedence and management of their conceras, to know 
the bents by which he may seize and work upon them. To tewch 
upon such feeliags without giving offence, demands on all ooca- 
sions, the exerciae of discretion, temper, and judgment: kut whea 
successfully done, it is easy by a kindly manner and persyasive 
address, to lead the misguided and ignorant from error and anti- 
quated usages, to appreciate the advantages attendant on intelleg~ 
tual improvement,.and the benefits resulting from acienag aad 
moral feeling. 


In the Sikh States, the administration of civil and criminal 
Justice is vested in the Sirdar, or chief. Orimes and trespasses, as 
in the middle ages, are atoned for by money : the fines are unlimit- 
ed by any rule, and generally levied arbitrarily according to the 
means of the offender, whose property is attached, and his family 
placed under restraint to enforce payment. These amerciements 
form a branch of reveune to the chief, and a fruitful source of 
speculaton to his officers, who too frequently have recourse to the 
most harsh and ciuel means to elicit confessions, aud extort 
money for real or imaginary offences. He who gains his point, 
pays his Shukarana, or present of gratitude, and he who ie east, 
pays his Jurimana, or penalty, The wealthy may secure justice, 
bat the indigent are likely to obtiin something less, The larger 
the bribe the more chance of success. A case where the right is 
clear and undeniable, is often allowed to lie over, that the present 
may be augmented, All officers under the chief, and employed by 
him in districts and departments, follow his example; but ara 
ultimately thrown into a bora, or dungeon, and required to refund, 
and when they have satisfied the cupidity of their superior, they are 
generally permitted to resume their functions, honored with the 
too early, he beggad that the tents and a few men might move outon that day, 
ile was gratified, and the success that attended this Division in all its ppeyations 


was attributed more to the choice of an auspicious hour, than to the wisdom, 
prudence, and gallantry of its commander, his officers, and mez. 
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shawl asa mark of favor. Capital punishment is very seldom 
inflicted. The most incorrigihle culprits are punished with the 
loss of either one or both hands, and deprivation of nose or ears; 
but mutilation is rare, for whoever has the means to pay, or cart 
procure a respectable security to pay for him within a given time, 
may expiate the most heinous transgressions,* 


On the commission of a daka or burglary, gazzaki,f or 
highway robbery, the chief, within whose jurisdiction the act has 
been perpetrated, is called npon to make restitution; and, should 
he decline, the chief whose subject has suffred, resorts to the 
Lex talionis, avd drives off several hundred head of cattle, or 
Yetaliates in some way or other. This summary method of 
obtaining indemnification for all robberies attended -with aggra. 
vating circumstances, is a measure of absolute necessity, og many 
of the petty Chiefs, their Officers and Zamindars, harbour thieves, 
and participate in their guilty practises. 


When a petty theft is substantiated, either through the 
medium of a Mahar-khai or the production of a MMuddo or 
Namuna, (the confession of one of the thieves, or a part 
of the stolen property) the sufferer has generally, as a 
prelimiuary to pay the Chakaram, or fourth, as a perquisite 
to the Chief, or his Thanadar ere he can recover the amount of 
his losses, Independent of this, the Mudar-khat, or approver 
generally stipulates, for a full pardon, and that no demand shall 
be made on the confessing delinquent for his Kands, viz, any 
or such portion of the property, as may have accrued to him as 
his dividend of the spoil, This share of the spoil becomes charge- 
able to the other thieves, and on settling accounts it is distribut- 


ed equally umongst them. 
@ Statutes were passed in the reigns of Henry 8th, Edward 6th, Elizabeth, and 


James Ist, sanctioning, and directing the loss of the right and left hand, and of an 
ear, for offences which would by a Sikh, scarcely be deemed deserving the infliction 


of a maict. 
+ This is an Arabic or Turkish word. In the provincial dialect we have 
Dbiurwi, 
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Ip all casee of stolen enttle, it isan established rule when 
the Suragh-Khoj, or trace of the foot-teps, is carried or fuotsteps, 
is carried to the gate, or into the flelds of any village, the zamin- 
dara of that village must either shew the track beyond their own 
boundary, and allow the village to be searched, or pay the value 
of the cattle,* 


The rules of succession to landed property in the Sikh States 
ate arbitrary, and are variously modified in accordance to the 
usages, the interest and prejudic2s of differenc families, nor is it 
practicable to reduce the anomzlous system to a fixed and leading 
principle. A distinction obtains in the Ounons of Inheritance, 
between Manjhi and Malwa Sikhs, or Singhs: the former are so 
termed from the tract situated between the Ravi and Bias rivers, 
from which they originally sprung, migrating thence and extend- 
ing their conquest through the Punjab, and into the Sirhind 
province, where being of a military and predatory character, 
they soon conquered for themselves a permanent possession. The 
Malwa Chiefs, ate the Patiala Jhind, and Naba Rajahs, and 
the Bhai of Khytal. The three first named are descendants of a 
common ancestor, named Phul, who was Chaudhri of a village 
near Balenda, and ere from him often collectively styled the Phul- 
kian. The progenitor of the Bhai of the Khytal. Having ren- 
dered some service to one of the Sikh Gurus, the appellation of 
Bhai, or brother, was conferred upon him as a mark of distin- 
guished approbation ; ‘and the persons of all the Bhais are con- 
sequently held in a degree of respect above their fellows. 


The practice of succession to property, both real and personal, 
amongst the Manjhi Singhs, is by Bhai-band and Chunda-baad, 
The firat being an equal distiibution of all lands, forts, tene- 
ments, and moveables, among sons, with, in some instances, 
an extra or double share to the eldest termed Kharch-Sirdarts 


é 

* Hume, in treating of the Anglo-Saxons, saya “If any man could track his 

stelen cattle into another's ground, the latter wes obliged to shew the-tonks gut 
of it, or pay their value,” 
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_ assimilating to the double share in the law of Moses." Chunda- 
"band is an equal division among mothers for their respective 
male issue.t 


When a Manjhi Singh dies, leaving no male offepring, his 
brothers, or his nephews of the full blood, assume the right of 
succession, to which the widow or widows become competitors, 
Aecoedligg to the Shastars, (if they may be considered applicable 
to public propery and Chiefships,) the prior title of the 
widows is held ;+ but the Sikhs, with a view to avoid an 
open and direct: violation of a known law, have a custom 
termed Karawa or Chadur-dula, which obtains in every family, 
With the exception to those of the Bhais, The eldest surviving 
brother of the deceased places a white robe over, and the nath, 
or ring in the nose of the widow, which ceremony constitutes 
her his wife, 


This practice accords with the Hindu and Mosaic Laws§ 
and acts as a counteractive to the many evils attendant on female 
rule, Ifthe free will of the widow wete consulted, it is scarcely 
to be doubted, she would prefer the possession of power, and 
the charms of liberty, to the alternative of sacrificing her claims 
to her brother-in-law, and taking her station amongst his rival 
Wives, Judping from the masculine disposition,—want of modeaty, 
and of delicate feeling, which form the characteristic feature of 


* Deuteronomy, Chap. xxi, v. 15, 16, 17. 

¢ This practice of Chunda-band is agreeable to the Hindu Law. Vyara says 
a i there be many sons of man, by different mothers, but in equal number and 
a like by class, a distribution amongst the mothers is approved to Brihaspati.” 
If there be many springs from one, alike in number and in class, but born .of 
rival mothers, partition must be made by them, according to law, by the allot- 
ment of shares to the mothers. 

+ In the Bengal and most generally current Shastars, this is the rule: but 
pot in the Mithila province, (Tirhoot,’&c.) the widow is there excluded, and 
receives only a maintenance. 

§ Deuteronomy, Chap. xxv, v. 5 to 10. 

§ Yajuyawoleya says, “Ifa brother die without male issue, let another approach 
the widow once in the proper season.” And Minu ordain, “haying espoused her in 
“ duo form, she beiug clad.in a white robe.” 
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Sikh females, necessity, and not choice, nrmst have led them to 
yield to the adoption of an usage, which must often be repugnant 
to their natures, and disgusting to their thoughts. 

Oa failure of brothe:s and nephews, the geueral practice is, 
equal division of lands, and personal effects, amonget the surviving 
widows of Manjhi Singhs, 

Adoption by the widows is not allowed, and the female line 
is entirely excluded from the succession, to prevent the estates 
merging in the possegsions of another family. 


The inconvenience, and evil, originating in the prevailing 
practice amongst the Manjhi families, ef successive and minute 
sub-divisions of landed property, aggravated by the system of 
coparcenary possession, are seen, felt, and acknowlcdged, and the 


mischief of such a system cannot be too soon remedied.* 


Amongst the Malwa Singhs, the rights of primogeniture in 
the males are respected, and jagirs, or grants of land, are 
assigned for the maintenafce of younger sons, by which the many 
inconveniences, noticd in the practice, or rule established 


amongst the Manjhi families, are obviated, 


*The Agrarian Law thus adopted amongst the Manjhi Singhs, and the 
condition to which it has reduced many families, may receive illustration from the 
apalogous picture drawn by Sir John Davis iu his work entitled Discovery of the 
causes, Why Ireland was never entirely subdued by the English. “ The custom of 
Gavil-kind did breed another mischief, for thereby every man being born to land, 
‘tas well bastard, as legitimate, they all held themselves to be gentlemen. And 
“though their portions were never so small, and themselves never so poor, for 
 Gayil-kind must needs in the end makea poor gentility, yet did they scarce 
* deacend to husbandry, or morchandize, or to learn any mechanical art or science. 
“ Besides these poor gentlemen were so affected to {heir small portions of land, that 
“ they rather chose to live at home by theft, extortions and cashering than to sepk 
“any better fortunes abroad. The lesser proprietors should be encouraged to attach 
* themelves to, and acknowledge the authority of some neighbouring superior, This 
“in an arrangement that will not be attended wrth the least loas to them in a 
* peouniary point of view, and it will ensure the certainty of having so many 
* horse at command under one leader, instead of having many individaale, without 
*« head, or what is worse, or insignificant, as not to be remembered in a moment of 
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The Malwa Singhe, with exception to the Bhais, sanction 
and admit the usagoof Karawa, thereby opposing a bar to disput 
ed succession between the brothers, nephews, and the widows of a 
deceased chief. 


The Bhais of Khytal, and other places, althongh they reject 
the union by Karawa, yet set aside the claims of a widow, ia 
favor of the brothers and nephews of one dying without male issue, 
The widows of Bhais receive small jagirs for their support 
during life. 


The Muhammadan families scattered over the Sikh States, 
who have been evabled to preserve their existence, and the 
shadow of power, reject the ordinances of their Law-givers, and 
are guided by rules of their own forming, Were the Muhammadan 
and Hindu laws on inheritance, as inculcated by the Shara and 
Mitakshara, to be made the leading principle in succession to 
landed property, very few, if any, ofthe many principalities in 
Iudia would remain entire, and a common distribution would 
become universal, to the extinction of great estates, and the 
annihilation of the chiefs with their ariatocratical influence. 


When the country, overrun by the Sikhs, had been parcelled 
oyt into new allotments, the former divisions into districts, as 
established during the reigns of the Dehli Emperors, and record- 
ed by the Kanungos, or ruletellers, became void, and much 
angry litigation arose in respect to the village boundaries, and 
waste lands. The cultivators originated the cause of dispute, and 
the effect was in most cases an appeal to arms, and an effusion 
of blood, befure the claims of the parties could be beard, and 
decided by a convention of neighbouring Zamindars, selected to 
draw a line of demarcation, aud bound by a solemn oath to act 
impartially.* The litigants made choice of an equal number of 
Munsifs or arbitrators, in some cases one each, in others two to 


# Tho oath administered to the person who erects the boundary pillars, if a 
Hindu, is the Ganga-Jal, or the Chour, or raw hide of the cow, or swearing by 
hiscon. Ifa Musalmau, the Qoran, or the placing his hands on his son’s head. 
The Chour, and swearing by his own child, are the most tunding. 
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three each. These committees would prolong their sittings for weeks 
and months, being ali the while fed and paid by the parties, 
caressed and threatened by their chiefs, their relatives and friends, 
influenced by party spirit, governed by fear, and little verifying 
the saying common amongst them of Paach men Purméshwar. 
Five different modes of accommodation were in general adoption 
amongst these Punchaits—lsf. An equal division of the land 
in” dispute.—2nd. The Puschaié selected the oldest and most 
respectable member of their committee to define the limit, 
tha others consenting to abide by his award.—3rd. A moiety 
of the line of demarcation was drawn by the arbiters of the one 
party, and the remaining portion by those of the other—4th, The 
Punchait referred the final adjustment to an old inhabitant of a 
neighbouring village, upon whose local knowledge and experience 
they placed more reliance than on their own limited information 
— 5th. [6 sometimes occurred to the Punchait to leave the division 
in the hands of one of the disputants, whose probity and reputation 
were established in the vicinity. 


Village boundary disputes, attended with aggravating cir- 
cumstances, between the Chiefs and cultivators of contiguous 
and rival States, are of daily occurrence, and the right aud 
title to the smallest slip of land is contested with an obsti- 
nacy quite disproportionate to intrinsic value. Little attention 
is paid by the Chiefs or their subjects to the justice or reasonable- 
ness of a case; it is quite sufficient, according to Sikh notions, 
that a claim be advanced and presented, as somethig may be ob- 
tained and nothing can be lost by the reference to a Puuchait, 
which will use its endeavours to please, and harmonize its decision 
to the wants and wishes of those by whom it has been selected, 


Bloodshed between Zamindars in a boundary dispute, is 
sometimes atoned for by giving a nafa or daughter, in marriage to 
a relative of the deceased, or commuted to the payment of Rs, 150 
to Rs. 200 or 125 bigals of land. In general, however, re- 
venge is sought,and the Khun-baha, or prices of blood, deemed 
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insufficient satisfaction, particularly when a mother has to lament 
- the ides of a favorite child, or a wife with a family, the et: 
mont ef a husband. , 


Claims to islands in a river fowing between two Manors, and 
to alluvions, are determined by what is called the Kuckwuch, or 
Kishti-basaa, which practice or rule assigns the laud to the 
proprietor of the bank, or main, upon which the alluvion is thrown, 
and from which the water has receded. If the island be form- 
ed in the centre of the river, and there be depth of water on 
each side of it, sufficient for boats to ply, in this case it becomes 
the joint property of the Chiefs on both banks.* This custom 
which obtains in the Sikh States, with regard to alluvion, 
is universal, so far as my knowledge in the local laws and 
usages of India has extended, wherever landg are liable to such 
accident by an alteration in the course of rivers, In the case 
of lands cast by the ehange ofthe stream from one side of the 
river to the other, though one Chief gains, and another loses, yet, 
it is customary to preserve the rights of the Zemindar, if he con- 
sent to cultivate the lands. The decided enmity of two Chiefs is 
seldom a bar to an arrangement, in which each finds or perceives 
an advantage to himself, either immediate or prospective, for 
streams in India are so subject to change, that the land Jost one 
rainy season may be regained in the next, or even in the cold wea- 
ther, when the river falls and the floods cease. 


The use and abuse of the ancient privilege of the Zemindars 
in damming up, and turning the couse of a stream into artificial 
Kools, or cuts, for the purpose of irrigating the lands in its vicinity, 
causes disputes aud bloodshed ; and after much angry dissention 
the result is generally 2 compromise stipulatng for a reciprocal 
evjoyment of the gifts of nature. Ja some instances, and in conti- 
guous estates, the parties will agree to take equal shares of the 
water, either by the hour, or the day, or by measurement ; in other 

* This appears a very aucient customs, being mentioned by Blackstone, who 
derives his information from Bracton, 
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cases, will receive two-thirds, and his neighbour ote-thied only, 
acosrding to thei respective and presiliy wants: The landholders 
whose possessions are adjacent to the hills fom whiek aed their 
base, these streams and springs take their rise, require and demand 
& very large portion of the water for their rice lands, into which 
it is diverted by numberless water-courses, drawn with great 
ingenuity by the cultivators into distant and countless parterres. 
‘Those ‘who hold land at a distance, and lower down the river, in 
the more arid districts, are queralous, that the streams do not flow 
unobstructed in their natural course, which would give them the 
unabsorbed portion to irrigate their wheat and barley crops, 


Tt seems to be a question how far a Ohief may be justified in 
entirely obstructing the course of 8 natural stream, and in appro- 
pristing the waters to his own exclusive advantage, te the serious 
detriment and loss of his neighbours, whose rights he may seem 
bound to respect, so far as they have relation to property, Qa 
the whole, it appears nrost just, that all ghould partake, ag far ag 
circumstances will admit, ofa share in the water of a natural 
stream or rivulet, and thet when the absolute wants of those on the 
upper part of the stream have been ewpplied, the surplus should 
be again tarned into, and permitted to flow in its bed, to satisly 
others lower down, whether for izrigation, er the consumptiom of 
the peopie, and! cattle, in the arid districts. The lesser current de 
not swell in the hos monthe, as is the case with the langer rivera, 
which debouche from the Himalaya, and are fed in warm weather 
by the liquefaction of the snow : the supply of water in them is 
hence often so scanty, as scarcely to administer to the necessities 
of those near their heads, whilst the distress of others, farther 
down the stream, induces them to become more clamourous as 
the quantity decreases, and ultimately stups short of them. 


Bands, or dams, are always constructed, after the rains hava 
ceased, to raise the water toa level with the surface, and to 


rénder it applicable to the purposes of imrigation ; were a, total 
prohibition of this beneficial practice to be enacted, large; trusts 
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on.many estates, through which streams flow, in deep channels 
would hecome uncultivated ; and tae villages depopulated, to the 
serious, loss of the proprietors, and the rain ef their Zemindate. 
With the view of relieving the deficiencies experienced frota the 
want of the fluid in the arid districta lower down, a aubstitute for 
the dam might be found in a Hydraulic wheel of simple constrne- 
tion, to draw the water to the level, and in places where the banks 
are comparatively low, it will only be requisite to dig the kul, or 
cut, for the reception and carriage of the water deeper, and to 
raise it in the cut by sluice boards. The charas, or leathera 
bags, in common use at wells, with a relief of bullocks, might also 
be serviceable in other spots. All these expedients, however, fall 
very short of the utility and cheapness of the dams, when water 
requires to be conveyed many miles, and every kul is a canal in 
miniature, 

Nuptiat contracts are made in early youth by the patents or 
nearest of kin, who, in too many cases, are influenced more by 
péenutary and sordid motives, than by the welfare of the children. 
Disagreements are very common relative to betrothments, (mangnt): 
atid tb breachds of a promise of marriage, (nata or nisbat) amongs® 
all ¢lasses of the inhabitauts. In some instances, ret] or ihaginery 
diseases, or bodily defécts, will be alleged by ono of thé contractifig 
parties; as a rexson why the bargain shonld be aunulled ; in otherg 
a daw in the cast, and in most a discovery, that the girl had been 
promised to two, three, or four different families, froth all of 
which the needy parents or guardians had received money, orna- 
ments, or clothes, If buth parties be the subjects of one Ohief, 
they appear before him, and either he, or his officers satisfies 
them, or refers the decision to a Panchait of the eatne class de 
disputant, Ifthe complainant and defendant happen to reside 
in separate jurisdictions, and either of the Chiefs persevere in 
evading @ compliance with the rule ig auch cases, or reject the 
award of « Panchait, Gaha, or self-indemnication, is adopted by 
the opposite party, and the subjeots, property, and cattle of his 
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neighbour are pidked up, and detained antil satiafaction be offer- 
ed and procared. The osher sides issues its letters of marque, 
aud this pernicious system is frequently carrted to the commis- 
sion of serious outrage, and to infractions of the public tran- 
quillity.* 

It is not a rare occurrence fora parent or a guardian to be 
convicted of marrving a girl to one man, after q betrothment to 
another. ‘he Chief, or a Panchait in general, in such cases, 
gives a verdict that the plaintiff is entitled toa female from the 
family ; aud if there be not one, the parents or guatdian must 
find a substitute; or, as a dernier expedient, to which the in- 
jured party very unwillingly assents, the money he may have 
expended, or 8 triflé in excess with interest, is decreed to be 
restored to him, that he may find a spouse eleawhere, 


Amongst all the Jat families,t and some others of the lower 
classes jn_the Punjab, a custom prevails, on the demise of one 
brother leaving a widow, for a surviviog brother to take his sis- 
ter-in-law to wife by Karawah or Chadardalna, (see inheritance.) 
The offspring by the connexion are legitimate, and entitled to 
succeed to a share of all the landed and personal property. It is 
optional with the widow, to take, either the eldest, (Jeth), or the 
youngest, who is generally preferred and deemed most suitable. 
Should she determine to relinquish worldly ideas, and to reside 


* A demand was maile on the state of Patiala, by a subject of the Nabha 
Rajah, for the price of a buffalo valued at 15 rupees, but which on the settle- 
ment of the aocount by reprisal, exceeded Rs.900. The case is still in dependance 
between them. Between the same states and by the samo system, one rupee 
acoumulated in a few years to Rs. 1,500. 

‘} Intermarriages between the Jat Sikh Chiefs, and the Aluwaliah and Ram- 
garhia.femilies, do not obtain, the latter being Kelals and Thokas {maoe-bearers 
and carpetiters) and deemed inferior. 

} The present Rajah of Nabha, Jaswant Singh, and ‘six of the Singh-Parigh 
Chiefs, are by connubial union of this nature. Maharaja Ranjit Singh haa gone 
some stepa further: He took by Kerawaha lady betrothed to his father Mah® 
Bingh:- He has also taken Dya Kaur and Hafan Kaur, the widows of Sabb 
Singh, the chief of Gujrat, his own unole-in-law. 
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chaste in ker father-ta-taw's house, she may adopt this course ; 
but such instances me very rare, particularly im the case of 
young females, and are not to be looked for in a society, and 
amongst tribes, notorious for the laxity of their morals and for 
the degeneracy of their conceptions. 


In default of surviving brothers, in accordance with acknow- 
ledged usage, the widow is at the disposal of their father-in-law’s 
family. From the moment she has quitted the paternal roof, 
she is considered to have been assigned as the property of ano 
ther, and ceases to have a free will. Where the Hymeneal bond is 
so loosely and irrationally kuit, it is not a matter of surprise, that 
the feeble tie and servile obligation, which unite the wife 
to the husband, should make but an insincere and heartless 
impression. Females are daily accused before Chiefs and their 
officers of breaches of conjugal virtue, and of having absconded to 
evade the claims of a father, or mother-in-law, or the established 
rights of a Jeth, or a Dawar. When they have fled into the 
territory of another Chief, it is often difficult to obtain their 
restitution, but the solicitations of a Panchait, and the more forci+ 
bie argumeat of reprisals, are in the end efficacious, and the 
unfortanate woman, ifshe do not ina fit of desperation take 
opium, or cast herself into a well, is necessitated to submit to the 
law of the land, which she will again violate on the first epportune 
occasion. Sense of shame, or feelings of honor, have no place in 
the breast of a Jat,* and the same may be said of men of other 
low tribes, They will make strenuous exertions for recovery of 
their wives, after they have absconded, and will take them back 
as often as they can get them, bickering even for the children the 
woman may have had by her paramour, as some recompense fur her 
temporary absence, and fur the expense and trouble they have 
incurred in the search for her .f 

* The old Chief Tara Singh often declared, that a Jit’s nose reached {o 


Multan, and that if he lost a part of it for auy offence, there would still be enough 
remaining. Implying that he was a stranger to shame and could survive disgrace. 


+ Law of Moses, Deuteronomy,Chap. 23d y, 15 and 16, 
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Debtors and sevenue defaulters who abscond, end Gad protec- 
tian iq a foreign state, are seldom demanded, and if demanded, 
never syrreudersd by even the moet petty Obief, The promise is 
made, tpt, waeu the delinquent has the means, he shall discharge 
whatever sum may appear,on a serutiny into his accounts, to be 
fairly dae by him. It is not uncommon for a deputation, com pos- 
ed of thé heads, or of some respectable inhabitants of a tewn or 
village, Yioth whicl a person has removed, to proceed and wait 
upon the Chief with whom a fugitive may find an asylum, and, 
entesing inko slipulations for his personal safety, to receive hits 
back, if he be willing to return, 


In tap Sikh states there are no eompulsory laws for raising 
manhe for relief of the indigent, Most fagirs belong to a panth, 
on nett, Bnd each sect ita temples, which are eadowed with lande 
aed fratleges, (sexmed Oardoo and Poora) by the chiefs, and to 
which ‘Clinvhempa, or offerings of grain and money, are made by 
ite wotesias. An elemoaygpry establishment is sometimes founded 
in placea of great resort, by chiefs and wealthy natives, and named 
Sadahavi, ate which every etrauger is entertained for a certain 
nusobéref doys, amd fed gratis. Every Hindu temple bas its 
Mahand, 0 head, to whom are attached his immediate Chelas or 
follpavers, who parade the county, towns, and villages, asking or 
demanding charity, which forms the support of their superior and 
thamsghvgs, and is freely distributed to the needy stranger and 
weary tmaveller, who may stop at their gete, or desire a lodging 
ngd.ameal within the courts of the Thakurdwara, 


Fite Musalman classes have their Pirzadas, who make their 
rounds ‘honpst their murids, or disciples, and receive from 
thai ‘heh mez, or offerings, as they ean afford, or may choose to 
prestnt,’ ‘Since the decline of the Muhammadan, and the rise and 
establiahment of the Sikh power, the Pérzadas have to lament the 
losa in matiy iustarices, and the diminution in othera, or their 
village endowments. They still retain, however, a portion of the . 
lands they held during the reigns of the Emperors of Dehli, 
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attached to their principal rosas, tombs, or eemination, but thé rents 
feom'theai, aed the trifle given in mies, are pevely. eaficiens: go 
maintain themselves and families in reepectehle ciremmatinces, 
end te support the Kkadime, er servitdrs, aymstantdn sttendanee 
at the totabs of their gainta, eee ee 


Every village, independent of the fixed dues to ‘hb’ Whack 
smith, corpenter, washerman, to chumars, sod sweepers: “hhs’ its 
mulka, or incidental expenses, charged on its cultivators fdr What 
are termed ayd, gye, or grain, ghee, &, givén to wandériny 
faqirs and needy passengers, The panch or heade of she villape, 
who supply the mulha, collect it in cash from the villagers, twive 
during the year, and it not unfrequently gives risa to altereation 
and dispute, from the real or supposed inclination of the panch to 
impose upon them, under the specious and pioug name-o{ charity, 
mach of which finds its way into the collectar’sown pocket, 

Hindu and Musalman fagirs are found located ined around 
every town and village, and each hes his Zukiah,.or, place 
of abode, to which a few bigahs of land are assigned, the’ gift of 
the Zamindars, who, in other respects, also, take care of the 
common boly fraternity, that their blessing may oonitintte to be 
upon them. 


The Jinseé, or grain lands, are cessed by the Kun, (apprpiagr 
ment), or the Batai (divisiou of the produce in the field.;} both 
are exceptionable. It requires a very discerning and experienced 
man, to estintate the quantity in a field of standing graia,, Ia sama 
it is over, and in others under rated. The Batat. is detailed aud 
tedious, an establishment also is required to wateh the differany 
Kulware4, or heaps of grain on the field, Cultivators are apt to 
steal it during the night, and in stormy and wet weather much of 
jt ie damaged, ere it can be honsed. It is a common saying 
Batai-latai, or Batai is plunder. Some Chiefa exact.a half of the 
produce, others two-fifths, and a few, one-fouith. Sugarcane, cotton, 
poppy, indigo, and all the lands under the denomination of ‘the 
Zabti, are assessed at fixed rates, and the rent ia received in cash 
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In the Sikh states, the lands of most towns and villages are 
parcelled out inte pattis, terafs, or divisions, amonget the Panch, 
.a2 Zamindars, who are answerable for the Sirkas'’s or Ruter's 
where, In -some, whero there are no ostensible leads, the lands 
are held by Aaleari, or ploughs. Thus, if in « village society, there 
be twenty-five plonghs, and 2,500 bigahs, the Jénsi and Zabté 
lands, are equalized amongst the Asamis, or husbandmen, which 
gives 100 bizebs to each plough, and each Asami pays his own 
rent, much on the principle of a Ryotwar settlement, In general, 
the Panch held a few bigahs, and also the Pachotrah, (5 per- 
gent.) on the net collections, in Inam. 


Tie system of assessment by the Kun or Batai, pleases the 
agricultural community, and Chiefs who pay their armed retain- 
ers and establishments every six months in kind, with a small 
eum in cash eslled poshaki or clothing: its also accords with 
their intemal plan of managements. On some small estates, with 
comparatively few followers, it works well, but it is not at all 
adapted to extended territory and great governments,* 


The chief sources of oppression on the people, under Sikh rule 
emanate, lat, from the exaction of the Stwat-Jama, or extraor- 
dinary imposts, levied in cash on every village under the general 
head of the Haq-Habubnazarbhet. and branching out into a 
variety of names. 2nd, The inluman practice of Kar-begar, or 
the impress of labour of the inhabitants without recompense ; and 
Srd, the violence to which they are exposed from licentious armed 
dependents, quartered in the forts and towers which cover the 
eountry, and prey on the villages. 

Every major and minor chief exercises the privilege by 
prescription of taxing trade, yet the duties, though levied at every 
ten to twonty miles, are light. A practice called Aunda-bara 
prevails in the mercantile community. A trader gives over oharge 

@ Ranjit{Bingh, when urged by his officers to abandon the farming system 
and introduce the Xua and Batat, always replies, “ that he cannot give his time 
and attention to the weighing and housiag of grain.” 
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of his caravan of goods toa nanakputrah, who engages to cotivevs, 
it fora stipulated sum from Jughudri to Amritear, the emporiuit 
of the Sikh states, paying all the duties. The nanakpxtrahms 
from the sanctity which attaches to their persons as the desoend- 
ants of Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, enjoy certain exemp- 
tions, and are less subject to molestation from custom house 
importunity than others. Bima, or insurance, may be had at a 
cheap rate from Nahreeah merchants to all parts of [udia. 
Should any grievous or vexatious tax be imposed ou the trade by 
a chief, he suffers an alienation of this branch of his revenue, bv 
the route being changed through the possessions of another, who 
has the power to protect, and the inclination to encourage the 
tiansit of traffic through bis domainus.* 

Sikh women do not burn with the corpse of theig husbands 
A single exception occurred in 1805, in the town of Buriah, on 
the death of the chief Rae Singh, when his widow made a 
voluntary sacrifice of herself, rejecting a handsome provision in 
land. There exists no prohibition against the Satti. In all cases 
they are understood to be willing victims, and much real or pre- 
tended dissuasion is exercised by the publie functionaries, and by 
friends and relations, to divert the miserable creature from her 
destructive intentions, That affection aud duty have not always 
placed in this class of felo de se, which would explain and extenuate 
such a deed, and convert the offspring of superstition into a noble 
act of self-devotion, is obvious from the frequency of Satti,and from 
the fact that it is not only the favored wife, but a whole host of 
females, that sometimes are offered up to )laze ou the pyre of 
their deceased lord.+ 


: * Ranjit Singh became anxious to establish a Copper Mint at Amritsar, and 
prohibited the importation of pice from Jaghadri. The merchants of Jaghadrt 
retaliated, and withheld the exportation of copper from their town, and gained their 
point. 

The Rajah of Patiala has attempted to raise the duties in trade, and failed, 
from his terriory being avoided. 

+ This allusion is made to the frightful scenes, which occurred on the demise 
of the Hill Rajahe of Rulu, Nabhan, and Jaswaul, and other places. 
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In most cages of Sattz, it will generally be observed, that a 
slow reluctant promise bas been exacted from, or made by the 
wretched woman in an nnguarded moment, when under the 
impulse of grief. A multitude is immediately assembled round 
her dwelling and person ; clamour and precipitancy succeed, no 
time is permitted for reflection ; honor, shame, and duty all now 
combine to strengthen her bloody resolution, and the scene is 
Lurried through and closed,* 


* In 1826, after the domain of Ambala lapsed to the Hon’ble Company, a 
very young Brilimin woman heard of the demise of her husband in a foreign land 
and expressed a determination to immolate herself with part of his clothes. 
A concourse of people instantly gathered around her and the utmost excitation 
prevailod, Being absent at the time, the office Munshi, the Thanadar of Ambala, 
and the Subadar on duty, all three Hiudus of high caste, took upon themselves 
the task and responsibility of preventing the sacrifice, disporsed the mulitiude, 
and induced fe young creature to await a reply to the express they had des- 
patched to me, A threat to confine and prosecute all instigators, and a pension 
of three rupees per month saved the Brahmini, and she survives, honored in her 
family and respected in society as a living Sati, totally falsifying the current 
belief, that recantation brings disgrace, scorn, and contempt. On the demise of 
the Hill Rajasof Bilaspur and Nahan in 1824 and 1827 there was no Satti, 
and the practice has disappeared in the Hill State under the protection of British 
Government, 


NOTES: 


Gere 


Page 2—18th line, 

_ Initiation by drinking of the Pauhl is a rite established by 
Gurn Goviad, and is thus described by Khushwaqt Rai. The 
candidate and the initiator wash their feet with water, and then 
put sugar into the liquid and atir it with a knife, while they repeat 
five quatrains, the first of which runs as follows :-— 

Satawak sidh samoh sidhank dekh phiryo ghar Jogi Jati Ke, 
Sur sarawak sidh sarawak sant samoh anek mati ke— 


Bare hi desko phirye mat keoo na dekhat pranpati ke 
Sri Bhagwan ki Bhaye kripa bin ek rati bin ek rati ke. 


Thave been round and have seen all kinds of devotees, Jogie and Jatis, Holy 


men, practisers of austerities, men wrapped up in contemplation of the Dinuity 
With all their many ways and habits, 


Every country have I travelled over, but the truly godly I have seen no where, 
Without the grace of God, frieud, Man’s lot weighs not the lowest fraction. 


The ether quatrains are very nearly to the same effect, we 
add the whole in the original character for the benefit of the 


curious, but do not thiak it worth while to translate the remain- 
der. 


auqa fire oalefavin Sefafiaec otters | 
acacaa fawauqa weaatty winds i 
wivigan zefacting emseq masts 
aaa Arkaaa Terentia Tareas 
ma wig ae gedit wqTsiA TA TTT! 
MAC YMG ey oat mya at renege 
one eearras otal ge Frere ater a ere Fare | 
Raa wet WI aoa sia a ait Kart fare a 
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oa fat ga fa suiat saa cia wea ame | 
MATAR TW HHTAATT Far F TI TH wae it 
are firey ara aqua set at at ara fant 
ddat A ae aa aaa staat ality wat wait u 
Area ara caren err ata wii Fee | 

ae gers fxaras yery wala Meera Ta TE 
UTA WEL HALAS WIT Ta HY THAT frag Se | 
a aria ae fay yaa Ta cat faa Sa a: Se 
qe faure eta stare Tas UATE aT watA | 
adh wart at aa B fae oer fea a feat 
ae wit ade aaa aa aaa a art aaa | 
at waar war qaee far camaera fagra qaT Ul 


Between each quatrain the breath ig exhaled with a puff, and 
the beverage of mixed sugar and dirty water stirred as above, is 
then drunk to the toast of wah! wah! Govind Sikh! ap he 
guru chela.” Hail! hail! Govind Sikh! himself preceptor and 
pupil.” The neophyte, after this ceremony, is a Sikh complete. It 
is said that when Guru Govind had only five followers, he went 
through this form with taem, drinkiug of the water which had 
washed their feet, and they drinking that which had washed his. 

Page 22—16th line from the bottom, 

Amar Singh, of Patiala, was the son of Sardul Singh, who 
survived his father Ala Singh, two or three years, according to 
Khuehwaqt Rai. When Amar Singh waited on Ahmad Shah, 
he was ordered to shave his head and beard before entering the 
Roval presence, By a Nazarana (or present) of a lakh of rupees, 
he varchaxcd permission to appear bearded and unshorn, Khush- 
wagt Rai says the title of Mabendra was obtained from Shah 
Alam in the time of Sahib Singh, and the style Maharaja 


Rajagan Bahadur was that conferred on Amar Singh by Ahmad 
Shah, 
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Page 31—End of the first paragraph. 


Khushwagt Rai gives the same account of the death of 
Charat Singh, whick he says happened at Udho-Chak, on the 
Bazentar, after the two armies had been for six months encamped 
on opposite sides of the stream, skirmishing with one another. 
K. R. also confirms the story of the assassination of Jhanda Singh, 
but says he wasriding about at the time with twe or three 
orderlies. He gives the same date for these events as Captain 
Murray, 

Page 32—Niuth line. 

Khushwagt Rai says that Ganda Singh, head of the Bhangi 
Misal, being applied to hy Dharam Siogh for aid against Maha 
Singh, made answer “ Why showld I destroy this youth aud make 
over his inheritance to a servant 2” 

Page 32—Last line. 

Khushwaqt Rai says the Bhangt Top had been taken by 
Charat Singh from Lehna Singh, but the carriage breaking dows 
in the attempt to carry it to Gujraoli, it was left in deposit with 
the Zamindars of Rasul Nigir, until it should be re-demanded 
by the Captor. The restoration of the gun to the Bhangis was 
therefore a breach of faith, 

Page 37—17th line, 

Khushwaqt Rai names several families which had found 
refuge in Jammu, during the troubles of the Punjib, Amongst 
others, Malika Zamani, a Delhi Queen, and one of the widows of 
Mir Masu. Hari Singh, the son with other members of the family 
of Raja Kaura Mal, was also living there in splendour; and Dalpat 
Rai, the son of Lakhpat Rui, had likewise settled there, with the 
remains of several other familics of Nobles of the Delhi, or Vice- 
Regal Quurts. Ranjit Deo treated all these refugees with much 
distinction, and perticularly enjoined Lis son to continue to them 
the same courtesy. Brij Raj, however, was no sooner seated on 
the Gaddi, than he made them the objects of his extortion. From 
Hari Singh he is said to have obtained 50 lakhs of rupees. 
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Page 34—End of the second paragraph. 


Khushwaqt Rai states the plunder obtained by Maha Singh, 
from Jammu, at two Krores of Rupees, but this seems much 
exaggerated. He also states that Brij Raj had been killed in an 
action with a Bhangi detachment, and his son, Chet Singh, was 
the Raja, when Maha Singh captured and sacked the town. 

Page 35--7th line. 

According to K. ., Jai Singh ordered his people to shoot 
Maha Singh, and Guibakhsh, his son, in vain interceded to save 
him,—he also says, that Maha Singh went off immediately from 
the interview, and was pursued and fired at aa far the village of 
Majithia, but escaped fortunately without injury. 


Page 39—End. 
Khushwaqt Rai is silent in respect to the fate of Ranjit 
Singh’s Mother, but admits that the Diwan was made away with, 


and adds that Ranjit was for some time after distrustful of the 
whole race of Mutsaddis, and would employ none, 


Page 42—End of the page. 


Jassa Singh of Chandaniot, or Cheniot, is said to have 
surrendered to Ranjit Singh, upon a promise of restoration sworn 
on the Holy Granth, but was nevertheless made prisoner imme- 
diately on presenting himself, and stripped of sll his possessions. 
Ranjit Singh being taxed with the perjury, ealled for the holy 
volumes on which he had sworn, and the wrappers being opened, 
some bricks in the shape of books were all that was found. 


Page 43—End of the first paragraph. 


Gulab Singh Bhangi died, it is said, from excessive drinkng. 
Lohgarh stood a siege, and was taken by assault,—the besiegers 
having found entrance by a wicket gate, left open to act as an 
embrasure for an enormous gun. The place was taken in the 
midst of a storm in the month of December, and Gurdat and his 
mother escaping, were all night exposed to the cold and rain, but 
found refuge at last with Jodh Singh, head of the Ramgarhia 
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Misal, whose fort Ramgarh was not very far distant, Ranjit Singh 
found hia aunt, the sister of Maha Singb, in the fort, and sent her 
off in a rath, or covered cart, next morning, to share the misfor- 
tunes of Rani Sakhe, 

Page 48—End of the paragraph. 

The reault of Ranjit Singh’s expedition of this season, from 
the time of his leaving Amritsar until his return, is stated by 
Khushwaqt Rai, to have been seven elephants, nine pieces of 
ordnance, fifty horses and about two lekhs of rupees in cash. 

Page 48—Also, 

In 1807, Jodh Singh was gained over to close alliance with 
Ranjit, and K. R gives a long deta:l of the means used to cajole 
him, Amongst other things, Ranjit Singh ‘asked permission to 
inspect the fort of Ramgarh, and went there thinly attended. He 
professed great admiration of the fortificaions, and ordered the 
foundatins of a fort for himself, afterwards called Govindgarh, to 
be laid down according to the same plan. Jodh Singh was the 
son of Jassa Singh, Maha Singh’s ally against Jai Singh. He joined 
with his Misal the army that was led by Ranjit Singh, against 
Kagur in 1807, which is stated at 30,000 horse, bring the united 
force of the Sukarchakias, Ghuuias, Ahluwalias, and Ramgath- 
as, After eight days’ fighting, an out-woik of the place was 
cairied, when Shaif-ud-din aud others deserting, Kutab-din sur- 
reudered, 

Page 48— 16th line from the bottom. 

Muzaffar Khen is said to have paid eighty thousond rupees, 
and to have given five horses to be rid of the Sikh army. During 
the march back, a Zamindar came up mounted ona fine horse 
to pay his respects. Ranjit Singh coveted the horse, and his over 
zealous courtiers demanded it rudely, The rider being offended, 
rode up to Ranjit’s elephant and made several cuts at him. The 
guard and attendants gathered round, but none was found that 
could match the Zamindar in horsemanship and swordplay, 
After having wounded and unhorsed several, he was shot and his 
horse thus secured. 
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Page 50—lLich line. 

It was about this time, that is, towards the close of 1807, 
that Mohkam Ohand presented himself at the Court of Ranjit 
Singh, and was appointed Diwan. He had served in thia capacity 
with Snhib Singh of Gujrat, and, uatil his appointment, Ranjit 
Singh bad no officer of this desoription. 

Page 50—4th line from the bottom, 

K. R. assigns the oapture of Pathankot and Sialkot to 
the previous season, that is, 1807-8. 

Page 54—Midale of the page. 

Khushwagt Rai says the Akalis intended to have taken 
their revenge upon tiie mission by a night attack, to prevent 
which Ranjit Singh sent 500 of his best troops to mount guard 
avout Sir Charles Metcalfe’s camp. Ino the morning, Sir Charles 
moved to a greater distance from Amritsar, and the Akalis dug 
up and burned the buried biers and every relic they could find of 
the Muhammedaa rite. 

Page 61—Enud of the page. 

Sansar Chand played a double part through the whole of this 
negoctation. After his engagement with Ranjit Singh, he entered 
into treaty with Amar Singh, promising to surrender the fort to 
him, aud thus obtaining leave to bing away his family, contrived to 
throw into the place his brother with four months supplies, thus 
hoping to keep it against both claimants Ranjit Singh, however, 
seized Aurodh Chand asa hostage, and obtaining fiom Sansar 
‘Chand an onder to be received into the place, bribed Amar Singh, 
whose army was sickly and pressed for supplies, in order to secure 
access to the gate, when no opposition was offered to his entrance. 


Page 63—3:d liue, 

K. R. says that upon Gulab Singh’s flying to Ranjit Singh's 
camp, Sahib Singh of Gujrat, the father, took fright and fled to 
Bhimbar, whereupon his whole territory, and the treasure and pro- 
perty in his forts, were quickly taken possession of by Ranjit Singh, 
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and ajagir of 12'000 Rs. per annum was assigned to Gulab Singh. 
The plunder of this family is stated to have yielded between five 
and six lakhs of rupees in cash and asven hundred villages. In 
1810, Sahib Singh gave himee!f up and obtained a jogir of 
rupees 25,000 per anuum. 

Page 63—8th line from the bottom, 


According to Khushwaqt Rai, Shah Shnja was invited to 
Multan by Muzaffar Khan, with whom Vafa Begam, with the 
Shal’s family, had already taken refuge, and had brought the 
Shah’s jewels. Muzaffar Khan declared, he required the Shah’s 
aid and countenance to enable him to withstand the attacks of 
Rapjit Singh. He no sooner, however, made his appearance under 
the walls, than the fort guus were opeued on him, from which K. 
R. surmises that the Hiladar wished the death of the Shah, in 
order that he might plunder the jewls, or if he surredered, that it 
was his intention to have given him up to Prince Kamran, which 
would equally have answered his purpose. Shah Shuja rode 
away beyond the reach of the fort guns, but remaimed in the 
neighbourhood until Muzaffar Khan repenting, assigned over 
four Parganas, with a jageer of 10,000, for the Shab’s personal 
expences, 

Page 121—Tenth line, 

And page 134, 

Abbas Mirza died in the early part of the present year 1834, 
It must be recollected, however, that this work was compiled aud 
prepared fur publication in 1833, The argument holds, whoever 
may be the competitor for the Persian Throne, whose cause may 
be espoused by the Russian Autocrat, The party at the Court of 
Tehran, who look to that quarter, will not have been extinguish- 
ed by the death of the individual Prince, whose name was to the 
contract entered into. 


INDEX OF PRINCIPAL PERSONS. 


ie 


Adina Beg Khan, un officer of the Labere Snbab, page 4—joins Mir Manu 
agniust the Abdalis, @—his advice, 9—withdraws after the defeat, 10— 
wammoned by the Afghan Govetnor of Lahore, 18—retiros into the hills and 
uasociates with the Sikhs, 18~calla in the Muhrattes, 18—~his death aud 
vbaracter, 13, 14. 


Ayor Khen, Chief of Rajaori, leagued with Bhimbhar Chief against Ranjit 
Singh, 72—submite, 75—uids tho first expedition against Kashmir, 83, 84 
—advises the attack of Muhammad Azim Khan’s position, 84—leagued with 
Punch againet Ranjit Singh, in the second expedition against Kashmir, 97— 
imprisoned, 89. 

Ahmad Khan, of Jhang, submits to Ranjit Singh, 45—exactious from him, sent 
prisoner to Lahose, 88—restored to liberty, 90. 

Ahmad Shah—Contridbutes to the fall of the Moghul Empire, 1—intrigues with 
tho Subadar of Lahore, 4—imarches to revenge the death of his messenger, 
5—captures Lahore, 5—his views on Hindustan, 6—retires worsted in an 
section, 7—grants terms to Mir Manu of Lahore, 7,8—returns, sits down 
before Lahore, 9—defeats Mir Manu aud takes it, 10—conquers Kushmir, 
11l—marches to Delhi without opposition, 12,—occupies Sirkind and the 
Punjab, 13—returns, associated with Chiefs of Hindustan, 14—~gaing advan- 
tuges over the Mahrattas, 15—overthrows them at Panipat, 19—advances 
in 1762-63 to put down the Sikhs, 19—~defeats them af Hariana Barnala, 
20—destroys the fank, ¢c., at Amritsar, 20—ayain reduces Kashmir, 21— 
confers honors on the Grandson of Ala Siugh of Patiala, 22~recalled to 
Kabul, 23—his death, 23. 

Ala Singh, Raja of Patiala, captured by Ahmad Shah, receives favors, 20—is 
confirmed iv the possession of Sirhind, 22—succeeded by his son Sardul Singh, 
Note to page 22. 

Allard, Monsr., a French Officer in Ranjit Singh’s employ, his arrival ab Lahore, 
104—address to Ranjit Singh, 104—attends the meeting with the Governor: 
General, his advice to Ranjit, 128. 

Awherst, Bar), Governor General,—his intercourse with Ranjit Singh, 116—oarries 
home presents to the King of England, 120, 

Apa Sahib—Madhoji Blonsla, seeks refuge in Lahore, 99, 

Askaur, Ravi of Patiala, quarrels with Raja Sahib Singh, her husband, 49 
—made regent on her husband being deposed by Colonel Ochterlony, 60, 
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Ata Muhammad Khan, son of Vazir Sher Muhammad of Kabul, €3—leagued with 
the Governors of Attak and Kashmir, 66—helds Shah Sbuja prigouer in 
Kashmir, 73, 

B. 


Balak Ram, Sagan Chand’s Gomashta at Lahore, gids the flight of Shak Shuja’s 
Begams, 81. 

Bir Singh, Raja of Nurpur, in the hills, expelled, 88. 

Bentinck, Lord Wm. C., Governor-Geparsl of India, proposes an interview with 
Ranjit Singh, 186—proceeds to Rupar, 127—mesting with Ranjit Singh, 
129, 180, 181—Instructions for Commerciat Treaty with Sindh, 332, 

Bhai Le) Singh, of Kythal, joins in soliciting British protection, 51—sccompanies 
Colonel Ochterlony to Kbarak Sing’s wedding, 71. 

Bhag Singh, Ahluwalia, serving with Ranjit Singh, is imprisoned, 66-—and releas- 
ed, 66. 

Bhag Singh, of Jhind, invites Ranjit Singh to take part in » quarrel with 
Patiala, 47—alarmed at his encroachments, solicits British protection, 51— 
accompanies Colonel Ochterlony to Kharak Singh’s wedding, 71. 

Bhup Singh, Raja of Haripur, in the hills, expelled, 80. 

Bhai Ram Singh, Diwan of Kharak Singh, 73—employed egainst Kashmir, 84 
—disgraced and muloted, 88, : 

Budh Singh Bhagat, of Sajanpur, exactions from him, 43. 

Budh Singh, of Fysullapur, exactions from him, 44—his person secured 62 —~ 
expelled, flies to Ludhiana, 68. 

Brij Raj Deo, eldest son of Ranjit Deo, of Jammu, rebels and calls in Charat 
Singh, 30—makes an exchange of Turbands with Maha Singh, 31—succeeds 
to the Raj, his ill conduct, 34, 

Bahawal Khan succeeds his father, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, as Nawab of Baha- 
walpuar, 114—his reception of Lieutenant Burnes, 124. 

Balbhadar Singh, Gurkhali defendant of Nalapani, slain in action with Yusaf- 
zais, 110. 

Burnes, Lieutenant—sent in charge of slorses to Lahore, 121—his difficulty in 
Sindh, 122, 123—Sails up the Indus, 124—arrives at Lahore, 125. 


0. 


Charat Singh, ancestor of Ranjit Singh, 18—defends Gujraoli against the Afghans 
18—-his Misal, 25—takes partagainst the Jammu Raja, 30—dies by the burst- 
ing of his matchlock, 31, 

Chain Singh, Diwan of Patiala, joined ina mission to Delhi, to seek British 
protection, 51. 

Chet Siugh, joint Sirdar of Lahore, 40—reduced by Ranjit, Singh, takes a Jagir, 41 


: D. 
Desa Singh, Majithia, employed in colleoting hill tributes, 97—crosses the Sutle} 
against Bilaspur, but is recalled, 97, 
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Dhian Singh, Reja—Chamberlain of Ranjit Singh, obtains a grant of Jammu, 99, 
—his great favor, 117—aims te connect himself by marriage with Sunwr 
Chand 117, 

Dharam Singh, rebels against Maha Singh, is subdued 82. 

Dal Singh, an sssociate of Charat Singh, 18—instigates the putting to death of 
Ranjit Singh’s mother and the Diwan Lakha, 38—his disgrace and death, 44. 

Dal Singh Maherna, Jagirdar, employed by Ranjit Singh, 83, 68, 87—destroys 
himself because reproached, 108, 109. 


F. 


Firos Khan, Chief of the Khatak Musulmans, 94—makes terms with Ranjit 
Singh, 94—his death, 109, 

Fateh Khan, Sirdar of Sahiwal, surrenders to Ranjit Singh, 64—liberated, 66. 

Fateh Khan, Vasir of Kabul, expels Shah Shuju, 63—conquers Kashmir, 75, 76, 77, 
—his interview and treaty with Ranjit Singh, 75—dissatisfied at the 
seizure of Attak, 77—his action with Diwan Mohkam Chand at Attak, 78— 
recalled to the Indus, 81—put to death by Prince Kamran, 93. 

Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, his friendship and exchange of turbands with Ranjit Singh 
42—joins in several enterprises, 43, 41, 45—left on the Chenab, while 
Ranjit Singh goes to meet Jaswant Rao Holkar, 46—grants made to him, 43 
“engagement made with him by Lord Lake, 46—employed against Uch, 48 
—distrusts Ranjit Singh and flies across the Sutlej, but returns, 114. 


G. 


Ghanda Singh, successor of Jhanda Singh, as head of the Bhangi Sikhs, 32. 

Gulab Singh, Bhangi Sirdar, heads confederacy against Banjit Singh, 42— 
dies of hard drinking, his family stripped, 43. 

Gulab Singh, brother of Dhian Singh, chamberlain, 99, 117. 

Gurdit Singh, son of Gulab Singh Bhangi, expelled from Lohgarh and reduced 
to poverty, 43. 

Guru Govind, last Guru of the Sikhs, institutes the Pawal, 2 and Note. 

Gajpat Singh, of Jhind, his daughter marries Maha Singh, 82. 

Gandha Singh, son of Jodh Singh, of Vazirabad, pays a large price to secure his 
succession, 62—is stripped of all, 65, 


H, 


Hafiz Ahmad Khan, Chief of Bhakar and Liah, 883~extortions from him, 88— 
his country reduced, 102—treaty with hiui faithfully observed, 103. 
Hira Singh, son of Dhian Singh, his favor with Ranjit Singh, 117. 
Holkar, Mulhar Rao, his march to Lahore, to succour Adina Beg Khan, 18 
—defeated by a detachment of Abdali, 15. 
Jaswant Rao, flies before Lord Lake to Lahore, 4—peace concladed 
thece between him and the British Government, 46, 
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Hari Singh, Nalua, appointed Governor of Kashmie by Ranjit Singh, 99-—remor- 
“ed for his severition, 102—employed against Mubammad Azim Khan 24 
Peshawar, 110—overpowered in the hills near Kashmir, 112—sent an q mis- 
sion to the Governor-General at Simla, 196, 


J. 


dara Singh, Bhai of the Sikhs, bis Samadh or tomb, 4. 

dhanda Singh, Chief of the Bhangi Misal, 29—ally of the Raja of Jammu, 31—~ 
assassinated, 31, 

Jodh Singh, son of Jassa Singh of Ramgarh, gives an acylum to Hani Sukhen, 43 
(Note)~-Banjit Singh's efforts to gain him, 48, (Note)—vervices, 68—re* 
bukes Ranjit Siugh for his rapacity, G2—hia brothers plundered, 89. 

Jodh Singh, of Wazirabad, hia death, 62—suoceeded by Gandha Singh, 62. 

Jabar Khan, brother of Fateh Khan Vazir, late Governor in Kashmir, 93—a 
defeated and expelled by Misar Diwan Chand, 98, ; 

Jahan Dad Khan, Governor of Attak, betrays Shuja, 73—surrenders Attak ta 
Ranjit Singh, 78,—appointed by. Ranjit Singh Goveruor of Peshawar, 94 
—expelled, his further adventures, 95, 

Jassa Singh, Chief of Ramgarhia Misal, 24—expelted by tha Ghunias, 35—forms 
an alliance with Maha Singh, 85—recovera his possessions, 36, 

Jasen Singh, of Cheniat, reduced by treachery, 42—anecdote in respect to him, 
Note to 42, 

Jaspat Rai, brother of Lakhpat Rai, killed in action by the Sikh 9, 

Jymul Ghunia, Chief of Pathankote, his fort seized by Ranjit Singh, 50— 
and surrounding possession, 61—his daughter married to Kuarak Singh, 71, 
-rhis death, 73, 

Jai Singh, Atariqala, deserts to the Afghans, 104—leagued with Mahammad Azim 
Khan, 106 —returns to his allegiance, 109. 

dai Singh, Chief of the Ghuni Sikhs, 24—associates with Charat Singh in Jammu 
affairs, 30—with Maha Singh in the attack of Raguinagar, 32—affronts 
Maha Singh, 85—combination against him, 35—hisson slain, he yields, 36 

: —dies in 1703, 38, 
K. 


Kabuli Mal, Ahmad Shah’s Governor of Lahore, 21—expelled by the Sikhs, 92, 

Kamran, Prince, son of Shah Mahmad, of Kabul, plote against and destroys 
Fateh Khan Vazir, 99. 

Kaunra Mal, appointed Diwan of Lahore. vice Rakhpat Rai, 4~dofests Shah 
Nawaz Khon 8—killed in action with the Durania, }0—his son and family 
find an aaylum at Jammu, 34, Note, 

Khaja Obid, left by Ahmad Shah, Governor of Lahore, }—-ill supported, 1% 
—attacks Chargt Singh in Gajraoli, and faila, 18, 1% 

Kbuyshal Singh, his risg to fayor, 68—Ranjit Singh’s couduet to him and bis 
brother, 90. 
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Kharak Singh, son of Ranjit Singh, his birth, 42employed on various occasions, 67 
73,97—his marriage, 7!,72—his mother disgraced and himself reprimanded, 89 
commands nominally against Multan, 90—-attends the meeting with the 
Governor-General, 128. 

Kutab-ud-din, of Kasur, 4@—sucoeeds his brother, 48—attackod ty Ranjit 
Singh, 48—his apptioation for British protection refused, }13. 

Kamar-udedin Khan, Vasir of the Mughal Empire, uncle of the Subadars of 
Jahore, 4—dissuades his nephew from alliance with Ahmad Shah, 4, 5—pr e 
pares to oppose Ahmad Shah, §—killed while at prayers, 6. 

Karam Singh, Raju of Patiala, succeeds his father, Sahib Siugh, 60, 

L. 

Lake, Lord, pursues Holkar to Lahore, 46, 47. 

Lebna Singh, Lahore assigned to him, 22. 

Jakbu or Lakhpat Singh, Diwan of Maha Singh, 88—suspected of criminal 
intercourse with his widow, 388—is circumvented and slain, $9, and Note. 
Lakbpat Rui, Diwan of Lahore, his suocesses against the Sikhs, 8—removed by 

Shah Nawaz Khan, 4—bis son fiuds an asylum in Jammu, Note to page 34. 


M. 

Maha Singh, son of Charat Singh, suoceeds his father, 83l—earty distinguishes 
himself, 88,—attacks and captures Jammu, 84~quarrels with dai Singh, 34 
—is victorious over him, 36—attacks Gujrat, 37—dies in the expedition, 37 
—his character, 38. 

Mehtab Kaur, daughter of Sada Kaur, and first wife of Ranjit Singh, 86—pre- 
sents with twins, 60, 7 

Malcolm, Sir John, Governor of Bombay, forwards the King’s present to Ranjit 
Singh, 121—withholds information that the present is Royal, 125 Note. 

Mir Murad Ali, Chief of Sindh, his conduct towards Lieutenant Burnes, 123 

, ~account of him, 124—Colonel, Pottinger sent envoy to him, 182,135—Treaties 
with him, 185 to 140. 

Mir Manu, son of Kamar-ud-din Vazir, distinguishes himself in action with the 
Abdalis, 6—Governor of Lahore captures Ram Rauni from the Sikhs, 7~ 
makes terms with Ahmad Shah, S—defeats Shah Nawaz Khan’s attempt 
on Lahore, 8—again attacked by Ahmad Shah, 9—is defeated and submits 10 
—his death, 1i—his widow, attempts to maintain herseif, 11. 

Mir Rustam Khan, Chief of Khyrpur, his reception of Lieutevant Burnes, 12i— 
treaty with him, 139, 140. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, British Envoy to Luhore, 52—treatment of him by Ranjit 
Singh, 42-—his Camp attacked by Akali fanatics, l—treaty concladed 
by him with Ranjit Singh, 55, 5. 

Mieals of the Sikhs, recapitulation of them, 23 to 2% 

Miser Diwan Chand, commands at Multan, 90—takes- it, 91—leads second 
expedition against Kashmir, 06-~conquers the valley, 98-—further employ- 
ment, 106, 
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Mohkam Chand Diwan, enters the servioe of Reojit Singh, Note to page 50~ 
employed in requmptions, 60, §1, 65, 67—~—his advice to Ranjit Singh, 72—~em. 
ployed with Fateh Khan Vasir, ugainet Kashmir, 78—brings beck Sah Shuja, 
74, 76 —defeats Fateh Khan Vasir at Attak, 79—his death and character, 86. 

Mubammad Azim Khan, brother of Fateh Khan Vasir, Governor of Kashmir, 
78 -his defence against Ranjit Singh, 84—geverosity to Mohkam Chand’s 
grandson, 85—takes the lea after his brother's death, 33—leaving Jaber Khan 
in Kashmir, 96—marehes to Peshawar to oppose Ranjit Singh, 108—retires, 
110—his death, 111. 

Moorcroft, Mr. visite Lahore, 100—obtains the papers of a Russian Envoy to 
Ranjit Singh, 113. 

Mora, a Courtezan, ber shameless conduct, 67. 

Moti Ram, sou of Diwan Mohkam Chand, made Governor of Kashmir, 98-~ 
removed, 99—re-appointed, 102—his father’s jagirs resumed, 118~sent on 
mission to Lord Bentinck, 126, 

Muzaffar Khan, of Multan, makos presents to Ranjit Singh, 45, 48, 73—is besieged 
64——the siege fails, 65—conduct towards Shah Shuja, Note to page 63-—be- 
sieged again, 90, 91—~killed in the storm, 92. 


N. 


Nidhan Singh, of Hatta or Athu, is reduced and imprisoned, contrary to treaty 
65—released, 68. 

Nidhan Singh, son of Jai Singh Ghunia, receivesa jagir instead of the succes= 
sion, 36—his jagir resumed, 69, 

Wijabat Khan, slain in defence of Kunjpara against Mahrattes, 15. 

Nodh Singh, ancestor of Ranjit Singh, 18. 

Nau Nihal Singh, son of Kharak Singh, his birth, 102—sent to give the Istigbal , 
to Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, 114. 

Najib-ud daula, joins Ahmad Shah against the Mahrattas, 14. 

Najam-ud din, of Kasur, makes terms with Ranjit Singh, 42—is assassinated, 43, 


0. 


Ochterlony, Colonel—commands the force, advanced to the Sutlej, 57—his 
arrangements with protected Sikhs, £8, 59—deposes the Patiala Raja, 59 
—his life attempted, 60,—attends Kharak Singh’s wedding, 71 to 72. 


P, 
Phula Singh, Akali fanatic, attacks Sir C. T. Metcalfe’s camp, 61—commits 
excesses in Hafis Ahmad’s country, 68—killed in action with Yusatsais, 110, 
Pottinger, Colonel—British Agent in Kuchh, negociates Lieutenant Burnes 
reveption in Sindh, 121, 122—sent Envoy there, 192—negociates Cammercial 
Treaties, 188 to 140, 
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Bam Dial, grandson of Diwan Mohkam Chand, employed against Kashmir, 88 
—generous conduct of Muhammed Asim Khan to him, 8§—farther employ- 
ment, 86, 87—killed in action in Kashmir, 99. 

Ruhalish Khan, Reja of Punch, 83—attacks Ranjit Singh's, camp, 85—his 
posts carried by Misar Diwan Chand, 38. 

Ranjit Deo, Raja of Jammy, in the hills, gained by Abmad Shah, 21-—his son 
rebels, 80—his death, 34, and Note to ditto. 

Ranjit Singh—his birth and early danger from sntall pox, 83—marries the 
daughter of Sada Kaur, 36 —and a daughter of the Naki Sirdar, 38—assumes 
the Government from his mother and her Diwan, 38—intrigace and 
fakes Lahore, 41,42—maintains himself against a coufederacy, 42—makes 
divers acqusitions 43, 44—conduct towards Holkar and Lord Lake, 46-~ 
erosses the Satlej, 47—takes Kasur, 48—marches to Patiala, 49— 
mission of Sir C. T. Metcalfe to him, 53—treaty concluded with him 65 
—takes Kangra, 61,—besieges Multan, 64—present to him from Lord 
Minto, 67—profligacy, 67—~extortions, 68, 69—invites Colonel Ochterlony, 
to his son’s wedding 71, 72—operations in the bills and| designs on Kashmir, 
74,75—gains Attak, 75, 76—obtains the Kohi-Nur Diamond, 78—first expedi- 
tion against Kashmir, 84 to 83—exactious, 86 to 88—reprimands Kharak 
Singh and punishes his mother, 89 —takes Multan, 90,91— makes his army 
disgerge ite plunder, 92,—first advance to Peshawar 94—oonquers Kash 
mir, 96, 97,—intrigues against Sada Kaur, 101—diegraces and plunders 
her, 10i—takes Munkera, 103—entertains French Officers, 104, 105—second 
expedition to Peshawar, 101—captures it, 102—his favorites, 67, 90, 117—pre- 
sent of cart horses to him, 20—his reception of Lieutenant Burnes with 
them, 124, 125—agrees to meet the Governor-General, 126—meeting, 128 to 
130—his qharacter and resources, 141 to 150. 


S. 


Sahib Singh, of Gujrat, succeeds his father and is beseiged by Muha Singh, 87~ 
leagued against Ranjit Singh, 42—flies his country, 63—Note—accepts a 
jagir, 66. 

Sahib Singh, Raja of Patiala, succeeds his father Amar Singh, 47—Ranjit Singh 
interferes in his quarrel with the Nabha and other Chiefs, 47—his quarrel 
with his wife, 49—again visited by Ranjit Singh, 49—exchanges turbans with 
him 52—deposed by Colonel Ochterlony, 60—his death, 60. 

Seyad Ahmad, » Musalman reformer, his rise, 115, 116—defeated, 116—re-appears 
and gains a victory, 118—masters Peshawar, .118—is deserted and expelled by 
the Yusafzais, 119—slain in action, 119. 

Shah Zaman, sugoseds Shah Tymur, at Kabul, 40—invades the Punjab and loses 
his guns, 41—retires acrozs the Indus, 68—and to Lahore, 69, 70—pensioned 
at Ludhiana, 82, 
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Shah Nawaz Khan, usurps the Subadari of Lahore, 4—expelled by Ahmad Shah, 
& ~atterspte Labore, egainst Mir Manu, but is defeated and slain, 8. 

Shak Shuja, soa of Tymar Shah, 44—retires into the Punjab, .63—fails in an 
enterprize to recover his dominions, 69, 70—secand failure, 73—the Koh-i-Noor, 
Diamond extorted from him, 77, 78—further ill usage, 60, 81—his wives 
and family escape to Ludhiaus, $1, 82—himself also, 82. 

Sher Singh, presented to Ranjit Singh, as born of hie wife Mebtab Kaur, 50— 
claims a separate establishment, 101—employed in the expedition to Peshawar 
110—routes and slays Seyad Ahmad, 119. 

Bhuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, joins Ahmad Shab, 14. 

Sindhis, Dattaji, defeated and slain by a detachment of Abdalis, 15. 

Sulten Khan, Chief of Bhimbar, usurps the Bj and resiste Ranjit Singh, Y2— 
imprisoned and reduced, 74, 80, 87—released and employed in the second 
expadition against Kashmir, 97. 

Sukh Jiwav, a Hinds in Ahmad Shah’s service, 9—appointed Governor of Rash- 
whit, 11—rebels, is reduced and blinded, 21. 

Sada Kaur, widow of Gur Bakhsh Singh of Ghuni, 836—marries her daughter 
to Ranjit Singh, 86—succeeds to the Sirdari of the Ghunis, 38—adviser 
of Ranjit Singh, 89—aids in the conquest of Lahore, 41—exactions from 
her dependents, 48—presents Ranjit Singh, with twins, declared to be born 
of her daughter, 60—not at Kharak Singh’s wedding, 71, 72—iotrig ues againet 
her, 100—her full and imprisonment, 101—question as to her right to 
protection for territory South of the Sutlej, 106, 107, 

gis Sheo Rao Bhao, leads the Mabratta army sent against Ahmad Shab, 15—slain 
in the battle of Panipat, 16. 

lansar Chand, Raja of Kangra, invades the Tarai, 43, 44—pressed by Gurkhas, 
solicits aid from Ranjit Singh, 43—loses Kangra, 61—employed in collect 
ing tributes for Ranjit Singh, 96—his death, 111, 


T. 


Para Singh Gheba, head of the Duliala Misul, 24—extortions on him by Ranjit 
Singh, 44, 47—dies while serving Ranjit Singh, 49—his family plundered, 60. 

Tara Singh, twin brother of Sher Singh, alleged sons of Mehtab Kanwar, 50, 

Tymur, son of Ahmad Shah, late Governor of Lahore, 12—expelled by the Mah- 
rattas, 12, 13—sucoeeds to the throne of Kabul, 28—dies, and is succeeded by 
Shah Zaman, 40—disesensions among his sous, 44, 


U. 
Umar Singh, Raja of Patiala, 22—obtaius titles from Ahmad Shah, 223—aneodo 
of him, Note to page 22—succeeded by Sahib Singh, 47. 
Umar Singh Thapa, Gurkha Commandant, invades Kangra, 48-rbesieges it 
G1—ts failed, and retires across the Satlej, 62 and eda a of Coloue 
Ovhterlony against him, 86, 
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Qnrodh Chand, Raja of Kangra, succeeds his father Sansar Chand 111—visits 
Lahore and flies to British territory to avoid a degrading connexion, 117. 
Uziz-ud-din, Faqir and Hakim, employed on confidential missions by Ranjit 

Singh, 76, 108, 126, 
Vv. 


Vufa Began, wife of Shah Shuja, received into Multan, 63 Note~brought to 
Lahore, by Shah Zaman, 78—~cajoled by Ranjit Singh, 74—severities on her 
to extort jewels, 76, 77--escapes to Ludhiana, 81. 

Ventura, Monsr., a French officer in Ranjit Singh’s service, his arrival at Lahore, 
104, 105—employment, 106—saves Peshawar, critically, 118. 


W. 


Wade, Captain,—British Agent at Ludhiana, discrepancies between his account and 
Captain Murray's, Foot-notes pp. 31, 39, 41, 42—sent on 4 mission to Lahore 
by Lord Amherst 116~invited to Lahore to meet Lieutenant Burnes, 125,— 
negociates meeting of Ranjit Singh with the Governor-General, 126. 


Wiswas Rao, son of the Peshwa, 15—killed at Panipat, 16, 
Y, 


Yar Muhammad Khan, Governor of Peshawar, 94—~expelled by Ranjit Singh, 
recovers the city, 94—submits to pay tribute, 107—retires from Muhammad 
Azim Khan, 108--restored by Ranjit Singh, 111—summoned to the Indus, 
112,—killed in action with Seyad Ahmad, 118. 

Yahia Khan, son of Zakaria Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, 2—attempts to put down 
the Sikhs, 8, 4—is ejected by his brother Shah Nawaz Khan, 4—flies to his 
uncle, the Vazir at Delhi 5. 


Z, 
Zain Khan, left by Ahmad Shah, Governor of Sirhind, 16—engayes the Sikhs and 
is critically supported by Ahmad Shab, 19—killed in action near Sirhind 21, 


THE END, 
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PREFACE. 


mane ERS Pree ome 


The following letters from “Economist,” an old 
English Officer of position and experience in the Pun- 
jab, to the Governor General on the Annexation of the 
Punjak form the third volume of the Punjab Series 
which was started in 1895—Vols. I and II having al- 
ready appeared—and will, though consisting of only a 
few pages, be found to beinteresting, showing the in- 
sight of the author into Native character, and 
the reasons that Jed the British Government to annex 
the Punjab. How far the facts have been found to be 
true, and the policy has succeeded, the reader will be 
able to judge for himself. 


The third volume of the Series promised wag 
“Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs,” but the impor- 
tance and interest attaching these letters have actuated 

heir being placed before the public earher. The 
‘inion of the “Economist” on the Sikhs is deserving 
ol note, 


Tus PUBLISHERS, 


ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAB. 


LETTERS ADDRESSD TO THE GOVERNOR. 
GENERAL OF INDIA, ON “ANNEXATION 
OF THK PUNJAUB,” BY AN OFFICER OF 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


No. I. 


My Lorpo—At last an instalmont of long deferred suc: 
cess hag attended your arms, Mooltan has at last fallen 
—and though the Commander-in-Chief has failed to 
“strike an effectual blow ” he is still able to hold his own, 
and we may hope that sooner or later the Punjaub may be 
at your disposul—a conquered country. It is therefore 
well to consider what you are to do with it when you get 
it, and I hope you will appreciate my motives in tendcr- 
ing you a little advice. If so I may be induced to favour 
you occassionally with imy opinion of men and measures. 
I know something of this part of Jndia—something of the 
people—and something of the Qiticials who will be your 
jnstruments—all which knowledge 13 very much at your 
gervice, I shall commence with generals, and ag L proceed 
J may afterwards descend to particulars, 


2. Tho arguments in favour of asnexation of the 
Punjaub are rather negative than positive—rather that ne 
one can devise any other possib/e plan than that the acqut 
sition itself is desirable. Doubtless the tertttory is large , 
the people within and around it are mado of sterner pstull 
than those of our earlier possessing; and the revenue is 
not large in proportion to the area. Were it possible to 
sink the country into the ocean I am uot prepared to say 
that it would not he expedient to do so; but as we can’t 
get rid of it in this way it comes to the proposition that 
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some one must hold the great plain of the Indus. Is it 
better that we should do so, or that some once else should 7 


3. And here I must observe that I consider Scinde and 
the Punjaub, for political purposes, one. If we withdraw 
from the Panjaub to retain Scinde—isolated on three sides 
and exposed to the Beloochees on the fourth—a dead 
drain on the revenue of India and an utterly objectless 
possession—to retain Svinde under these circumstances 
would, I say, be too prepusterous for argument. If, again, 
we retain the Punjauh, we shall naturally keep Scinde ton 
—and it will bea usefal and tdirect/y pratitable possession, 
When, then, I speak of the Punjaub, I refer ta the whale 
plain watered Ly the lndus and its tributaries, 


4. The question now to be decided is no matter of 
petty policy—n> mere affair of Dulleep Sing or Sir 
Frederick Cutrie, nor even a purely Sek question, The 
Sikhs arc the creaturos of aday. Dulleep Singh is the 
creature of an hour. Bat it is now for you, my Lord, to 
fix the permanent limits of our Indian Empire The 
pillars of Hercules must now he established. We ap- 
proach (at least, I hope, we do) the termination of a 
strug ile with the last great military power in India. ‘To 
advance further into Asta were a folly not likely to be 
attempied after past experience, The great Empire of 
Hindoostan, diff-1ing in its parts, yet retaining a wonder- 
ful similitude throughout in the character, the habits, and 
the institutions of its people, is naw our own, A lasting 
line of deinarcation must be drawn ; permanent landmarks 
inust be set up; and then, having disposed of our external 
defences, we may turn to internal manugement, and do what 
we have never yet done—make the country pay In truth 
it ought to pay, and more than pay, and there must be some. 
thiug rotten in the system, if the sepreme rulers of India 
are obliged ta borrow money at G per cent. [ trust, then, 
that you will be sativfied with no temparary arrangement. 
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Take yout line, but when you do take it let it be a permanent 
settlement of the question. Tet us have no engagements fer 
terms of years—no trusting to the chapter of accidents. Act 
as if your acts were to Hold for hundreds of years. I am not 
going into Liord Hardinge’s policy. This is 8 fatt accompli, 
and we are now reaping the whirlwind. But this I 
will say that Gord Hardinge’s plan, so far as the mode of 
governing the Punjaub went, admitted of argument. It 
nughkt have been possible for Sic Henry Lawrence to have 
governed the Puujaub in the native form—but it is nof 
possible that that policy should be justifiable which pro- 
vided but for eight years, and did not Aint at what was to 
follow. Yet 1854 is not so distant, and if there had heen 
no rebellion—if the plan had worked perfectl)-—What 
then? Echo answers—what! There are no prophets in 
our days, and the world sees many changes. Our Indian 
Empire may stand or fall—your arrangements may exist 
through ages—or they inay be swept away to-morrow— 
but at least let us have the possibility of success. Give us 
an intelligible theory—and we will be patrivutic enough to 
hope that Britain way rule Lfindoostan long enough to 
give ita fair trial Patams, and Malirattas, and Sikhs, 
one after the other, pass over the stage—but you must 
treat the Punjaub ina way that wiil be effected by uo 
temporary changes. Hold it for good, or give it up for 
ever. 


5. India may be said to have a double boundary. 
The great desert running up from the ocean to within 100 
miles of the Hamalayas separates Hindoostun and the 
Dekkan from the Plain of the Indus, The line of defence 
between these countries may thus be reduced to the narrow 
neck between the desert and the hills—what now forms 
the Cis-Sutlej terrifory. Here exists no natural barrier 
(for I hardly consider the Sutlej or the Beas to be such), 
nor has art supplied the want by a chain of forts. It has 
been our practice in India to coutemn the foreign aid of 
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fortifications, and we possess none in this part of the coun- 
try. The fact merely amounts to this, that the tract is 
narrow enough to be defended by au army in the field. 
HLindoostan can only be entered by a gupperior force, The 
protecting army cannot be eluded. So long as we'main- 
tain in the Cis-Sutlej territory an army competent to mect 
all comers, so long is Hindoostan protected. 


On the other hand, beyond the Indus we have a second 
Loundary in the great mountain chain with which natura 
has hedged in India, as with a ring-fence. The boundary 
line is here much extended ;—from the sea to Cashmere 
the distance is great, But then we have the defence of a 
natural mountain barrier. The mountainous country is too 
poor to maintain a force dangerous to us in the field, 
From a military invasion of Affghans or Beloochees we 
have nothing to fear ; atrd to a foreign armament India is 
only accessible by one or two dilicult passes~which if we 
defend with but a moderate force, no power can obtain 
entranee. You must now choose one of these two lines of 
military defence. Either occupy the Punjaub—withdraw 
from the Cantonments East of the Beas and Sutlej all 
troops but those required for internal administration—post 
along the line of the Indus the force destined for tire 
general defence of the Empire, and be prepared on the 
occurrence of alarm to blockade the Khyber and the Bolan. 
Or if you are not prepared for this, withdraw from tho 
Punjaub and Scinde—draw your military cordon across 
the Ois-Sutlej territory—build forte and tell off an army 
to be permanently stationed on the frontier, and at any 
time prepared to enact the scenes of °45 ’46—to repel the 
occupants of the Punjaub whenever they may choose to 
measure their strength with us, but never again to cross 
the Sutlej. 

6. I propose to consider, 

First—Ts it expedient to retain military possession of the 
Punjaub ? 
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Second—If we retain military porsession, in what form 
should the country be governed—directly by ourselves 
or in a native form ? 


Lhird—To diacnas details of the western boundary, mili- 
tary and oivil. 

fourth—Ift we annex the Punjaub—how is it to be ad- 
ministered f 


7 The great question, after all, no doubt is—Will the 
Punjaub pay ? and I therefure think it necessary to premise 
that I do not suppose, nor will I argue, that the Punjaub will 
pay postitvedy—that it will defray the expenses of all the 
troops to be cantoned within its limits.) Why the couutry 
which paid Ruujeet so well should not pay still more power- 
ful conquerors is not 80 clear—but that would involve a still 
broader question—our whole Indian system. Suffice that 
for the present at least we must take things as we find 
them—that under our present system the revenues of the 
Punjaub would not maintain the army—still it does not 
follow that the acquisition is a losing one. Wherever the 
froatier be fixed, the army occupying it must be charged 
to the general revenues of the country—and if, when we 
occupy the Punjaub, we are relieved from other expenses— 
if the revenue of the new country adds to our general rent- 
roll, and eliminates a considerable per centage of the 
cost of the occupying army—then may we hope that the 
finances of India will be put ona surer and a better foot- 
ing, and a great comparative gain will be effected. 


8. The occupation of a country depends on three con- 
siderations, 1—The difficulty of getting it. 2—The diff- 
eulty of keeping it. 3—The advantages derived from its 
possession. The difficulty of getting the Punjaub it is un- 
necessary for me to enter into. The force of circumstances 
has already decided that point. Ido not anticipate that 
Shere Sing will be admitted to treat for the possession of 
the country. The die is cast, and the enewy in the field 
mast be conquered. 


— + 
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9. The difficulty of keeping tlre country is a more at- 
ting sal,ject of argument. I believe that this difficulty 
has been very much exaggerated. Nothing is more firmly 
established oy experience than the facilisy with which 
territory is retained when made our own—the indisposi- 
tion of the people to domestic rebellion—and their inability 
to cope with troops unless they have some nuaclews—some 
native army, with guns, discipline, and munitious of war. 
This fact could uot be better exemphfied than in the pre- 
sent year, ‘lle war has been protraeted—there has been, 
if I may so speak, every encouragement te rebellion. Yet 
in the proper Sikh coantry there has been wo popular war. 
The villages have not risen—the brothers and relatives of 
Shere Sing’s soldiers in their villages of Mangha have 
taken no part in the fight. We are opposed but by the 
regular army which we left in existence, and, if reduced, 
yet capable of re-expansion by the return of absent soldiers 
to the nucleus which remained. If there bas been a little 
desultry watfare it was but the last effort of Bedies and 
Gooroos and Rajas whom we had not quite stript of their 
resources It is perhaps fortunate that the undecomposed ele- 
ments have once more Leen permitted to boilover. ‘he bad 
humours have come to the surface and may now be eradicated. 
To be effectually conquered, a country must be twice con- 

quered. It is in the nature of things that it should be so. 


10. Whatever it may be geographically, the Punjaub 
is undoubtedly ethnically a part of Hindoostan. Its people, 
though morehardyare in all their moral and political charac- 
teristics the same. They are equally prepared to acquiesce in 
a foreign rule—equally accustomed to look on such as their 
normal state. The great mass of the population between 
the Jumna and the Ravee, and of that from which the Sikh 
army is chiefly supplied, is “ Jat”—a tribe of whom it 
may be truly said that they habitually as much excel in 
the arta of peace as they occasionally do in those of war. 
They make good soldiers but equally good subjects, 
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With the exceptionof the castes of the Bnonish genus 
and small loose population of the towns, and the artificers 
and people of servile race in the villages,*the remainder of 
the population is Massulman—not turbulent pattans, but 
agriculturists of converted Hindoo castes—good cultivators 
and quiet subjects—with all the industry of Hindoosjwith- 
out their religious bigotry, and at the sume time without the 
pride, nationality, and fanaticism of the Mu-ssulinan ; in 
fact, a people who have politically ceased to be Hindoos 
without politically becommug Mussulmen—just the sort of 
subjects we want. 

[ do not refer to the Un-Indian tribes about Peshawur 
and the extreme frontier. Of them I shali more pai ticularly 

\, speak when I come to the detail ot the western boundary, 
and point out the coincident, ethnical, and geog:aphical 
ane which there exists. In the meantime, ] assert that 
the population of the plains on this side the Indus is one 
minently fitted to make good subjects, that it 1s ether 
‘ Jat’ or agricultural Mussuiman, and that both are all 
that we could desire. I have not mentioned the Sikhs be- 
cause they must be separately torched on. 1 believe that 
- J shall be able to refer the gieater portion of them to the 
general Jat population, and [am of opinion that the 16. 
raainder may easily, and at no great cost, be rendered quiet 
and contented like the petty Sikh Patteedars in the pro- 
‘tected territory. But here it will be necessary to digress 
into a little episode to show who the Sikhs of the present 
) day are; a subject on which much misapprehension exists, 
and upon which, with your leave, I will now enter, 


ECONOMIST, 





No II. 
A DIGRESSION SHOWING WO THE SIKHS ARE, 


My Lorp—It has been customary to suppose the Sikhs 
® separate tribe—-apart from the population of the vountry, 
and separated therefrom by a well-defined, religious, and 
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political line. Now this may have heen pretty correct it 
former times when Sikhs were Sikhs, and there was ni 
wistaking them ; but we shall go very far wrong, indeed 
if we snppose that the standard at all applies to the mus 
of Sikh soldiers in the regular army-formed and hande: 
down by Runjeet Sing, and by which we are now opposed 
The original founders of the Sikh religion designed it a 
entirely new and a proselytivins creed, which might absor! 
both Mussalwan and Hindoo. Circumstances soon place 
the Sikhs in violent antagonism to the Mahamedans, ani 
they naturally more and more drew towa s Hindooism 
and re-adopted the tenets and the prejudices which the 
had once abandoned. Gradually the boundary line be 
tween Hixdoos and Sikhs beoame ill-defined, till eventuall: 
the distinction of cistes has been admitted, and a man ma: 
now become a Sikh without ceasing to be a Hindoo, I 
faot the Sikhs are held together by no religious, but by : 
purely, political bond. Some go the whole-hog, and be 
come out-and-out Sikhs, some become Sikhs for the tity 
bei+g, or just as long as it suits their convenience, som 
stop half way, call themselves ‘Sings,’ and let their beard 
grow —are Sikhs among the Sikhs—Jats among the Jats— 
but the distinction of castes 18 retained by all. Moreover 
we see that the Lahore political union is composed not o 
Sikhs alone, but of people of all creeds. Altogether, . 
think I may safely assert that no peculiar Sikh reliziou 
fervour has anything to do with the valour displayed by th 
Sikh army. It is a political union ‘aud nothing more 
The Sikh army is courageous, not because it, is Sikh, bu 
because its ranks are filled from a population capable o 
waking good soldiers, It so happens, however, that th 
Sikhs have practically all the advantage; of uniformity v 
caste, end freedom from inconvenient prejudices, becaus 
almost the entire mass of Sikh soldiers are ‘ Jats,’ a peop! 
who rank very low as Hindoos, but very high as soldiers 
That is the real secret of thei: st ength. The Sikhs ar 
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for practical purposes a confederacy composed of ‘Jats,’ 
and we are now opposed by the same people who opposed 
us at Bhurtpoor. 

Still I admit that there have been Sikhs—taking their 
origin from and allied to the population, and whose charac- 
teristics are more political than religious—but still form- 
ing a separate class, and to some extent a dominant one. 
These are the Sikhs as they existed 50 years ago, and we 
must avalyse the Sikhs of the present day to discover who 
are true Sikhs, and who are mere Jat soldiers, drawn from 
the Jat villages, servants of the Lahore State—passing as 
Sikh for the nonce--but really forming no separate or 
dominant class. I purpose to show that the valour and 
strength of the Sikh army lies in the Jatter class, that they 
can easily be absorbed in the population from among 

hich they came, and, by afew years of good management, 
tgmay be mede to disappear altogether, or to appear only 
s useful citizens. 

But as the real Sikhs came first in point of time, I 
shall dispose of them first. Previous to Runject Sine's 
time, when the Sikhs were a political tribe of more or Icss 
importance, they had a peculiar organisation of their own. 
They seized on all they could get, and divided it with re- 
ference to the number of horsemen furnished by each. 
They left their original humble homes in the vil aes of 
Malwal and Mangha—spread themselves over the ccuntiy 
bet”2en the Raveeand the Jumna—and became 4 dominant 
elass, They had, however, no common head. WhontLey 
had possessed themselves of all that they could obtain, they 
turned their arme against one another, and the ‘ good old 
rule the simple plan’ prevailed in its fullest extent, and 
was the recognised law of the land. I need not more 
particularly describe the Sikhs as they then existed, for 
this has often been done before. Suffice it to say that, as 
is neually the case under such circumstances, the strong 
took from the weak—the stronger became stronger—and 
from them that bad little was taken even that they hed- 
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However, many were the ups and downs of fortune till, 
there arose that great centraliser, Runjeet Sing—the 
greatest enemy of the Sikh confederacy. He founded an 
Empire by extinguishing and absorbing the Sikh Misals. 
That Empire is called Sikh because its head was a Sikh, 
and many of his servants and soldiers wete Sikhs; but it 
iu reality rested on the same foundation as that on which 
Indian empires have rested from’ time immemorial ; not » 
national feeling, but the mere personal and accidental 
possession of a tract of country, and the power derived 
front its revenues. 

My opinon is that the Sikhs ended where BRunjeet 
rose. They in fact regarded him little more favourably 
than if he had beeu a foreign conqueror, So far as his 
power extended he completely deprived them of their 
possessions and their’ power. His conquests were at the 
same time the cause of the remainder of Sikh-land being» 
taken under British protection, The strong arm of our 
Government interposed in the territory east of the Sutlej 
—violent changes were no longer permitted—and the 
whole became stereotyped in the particular pliase in 
which we happened te find it at the moment of our inter- 
ference. It is in the protected States, not at Lahore, that 
we must look for perfect specimens of the Sikhs as they 
were. Indeed the Cis-Sutlej territory comprised the larger 
and more important portion of Sikh-land—and setting 
aside Patteealee and the larger States, we have Migals, 
and Pattees, and many shared confederacies exactly as 
they were in the olden time—petrified and mumunified, 
indeed, by long inaction—but as perfect as such petrifac- 
tions can be, And it is the lest proof that there is 
nothing inherently uutameable and turbulent in the Sikh 
disposition—seeing that for forty years these real and 
genuine Sikhs have been as quite and loyal as could be 
desired. Not even when the territory was invaded by the 
Lahore army did they in any instance attempt to be re- 
fractory. It will be remembered that I am talking of the 
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petty membets of Misale and Pattees—not of the larger 
chiefs who individually held considerable territory on the 
mame footing as other independent princes throughout 
Audig. The one or two instances of bad disposition oc- 
curred among the Jatter class, and I believe that their 
hastility was popularly spmewhat exaggerated. I am far 
from advocating the grant of considerable reyenue and 
consequent power to individuals-—a course which is mere- 
ly creating a dangerous power at the expense of the State ; 
buat I think that where 20 or 30 strapping fellows, whose 
trust is in their own right arms, can be quartered on one, 
or two villages, and thereby kept quite and contented, the 
arrangement is a good one—and the example of many 
such instances in the protected territory shows how such 
real Sikhs as remain in the Punjaub can be easily and 
cheaply provided for. I am not prepared to say what 
their numbers are, but I imagine that it cannot be great. 
Runjeet utterly dispossessed and extinguished the greater 
majority of them. These who remained were taken into 
his service and very much changed their character. Dur- 
ing the whole of Runjeet Singh’s reign they have been 
gradually disappearing. He established a regular army, 
he entertained in his service, without distinction, Sikhs. 
and Mahomedans, and Europeans; and he enlisted in his 
regular ranks the village ‘Jats’ of Malva and Mangha, 
who, serving a Sikh ryler, generally passed for Sikhs. 
But as I have alrendy said, these people are quite different 
from the old Sikhs. They come from the villages on 
either side the Sutlej. They are members of the Jot 
village communities, and servants of the Lahore State, just 
as our Sepoys are in our regiments. Qne brother ploughs 
the paternal fields, while another has taken service at 
Lahore, and many have returned, both before and since 
the war, to resume their original functions. It is a re- 
markable fact that they really make the best cultivatora. 
They are somewhat troublesome in their own villages—as 
people who have seen the world wil} be—are not always 
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willing to be controlled by their respectable elders—dis- 
eover abuses and insist on reforms. Bat they exhibit no 
bad spirit. They have plenty of money wherewith to 
resume their agriculture, seem to have nearly enough of 
aoldiering, and are well content to settle down, If they 
ure but understood, if their grievences are attended to, 
and they are restored to that position in their villages, 
which they would hare held had they not taken service, 
J make no doabt that the class will never be troublesome. 
Such are the new Sikhs—the flower of Runjeet's army, 
and our real opponents. Dissolve the Sikh army, and 
they are no more seen. Very different are the old Sikhs 
1eferred to above—the emasculated remains of a class 
which never in its best dsys could bear a comparison with 
Runjeet’s regulars. They have but existed on his indul- 
gence, and are found as Jagheerdar’s Suwars, &c. They 
are not to be found in the ranks of the staunch infantry. 
They have existed too long to retain their virtue. iong 
course of idleness and opium has destroyed their energies, 
and they yielded the palm to young Sikh-land! Some 
among them may exhibit occasional courage and fanatic- 
ism, but it 18 not lasting. 

This class then, I would, where necessary, dispose of 
by providing for them on a small scale hke the Patteedars 
of the protected States. 

To sum up the abstract of what I have said, is this— 
that the Sikh army is composed of two classes, the moat 
important the regulars or new Sikhs—who will never 
appear withcat the nucleus of a regular army—and the 
irregulars or old Sikhs, much less important, who may 
cheaply be bought off. This I think will be found pretty 
near the truth. Of the old Sirdars some few entered on a 
new character under Runjeet, as servants ef the State. 
Of these the most important is the Attareewalah family, 
now heading the opposition. It may be remarked, too, 
that the old Sikhs, driven to desperation, seem to do more 
this war than last. The regulars are reduced in numbers 
‘but the Goreharas who in *45-'46 never showed, this 
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year have dons execution. However, it is like the flame 
which blazes before it ia extinguished for ever. The 
majority of the servants of the Darbar, and of the Durbar 
itaelf, are mere creatures of circumstance utterly without 
a nationality. Tej Sing, the late Sikh Commander.in- 
Chief, is a Brahmin of Seharanpore, who served Runject 
and became a ‘‘ Brahmin Sikh.” From such people we 
have nothing to fear, nor need we go to any great expense 
in providing for them, In short, the Lahore monarchy is 
like any other native kingdom. If we do but dissolve it, 
in a few short years the place whereon it stood shal] know 
it no more, and so [ end my digression on the Sikh his- 
tory. 
Economist. 


No. III. 


My Lorp—12. When I digressed I was discussing 
the question of the difficulty which we should experience 
in keeping the Punjaub. This is in fact the most impor: 
tant point of all, and that on which the whole question 
turns, for it is the apprehension of this difficulty which 
has so long caused hesitation. ‘“ We are much afraid of 
the turbulence of the inhabitants. There might be peril 
in our imposing on ourselves the duty of keeping the whole 
territory in obedience to our rule.” Thus reasons the 
cautious statesman. My object is to show that the 
dificalty—the turbulence of the inhabitants—is for the 
most part imaginary; that if we once make the Punjaub 
our own, and no longer leave the nucleus of a native army, 
that country may be kept with the greatest ease—almost 
as easily as our older possessions. 

I have tried to show that the mass of the population 
is by no means turbulent—that they are, on the contrary, 
geod cultivators and quiet subjects. I have explained my 
belief that the Sikhs of the present day may be divided 
into two classes, the old and the new Sikhs ; that the real 
Sikhs are neither very numerous, nor very formidable, nor 
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absolutely intractable, but that such as exist in the Lahore 
territory may be easily provided for, and kept quiet like 
the Cis-Sutlej Patteedars; that the strength of the Sikh 
power consists in the new Sikhs of the regular army ; that 
these form no separate class ; that they are not individual- 
ly turbulent by birth, education, and dispositign ; but 
merely in their colleetive capacity as the Pretorian guards 
of a falling empire—an army unbridled and uncontrolled 
since Runjeet Sing’s death, and turbulent merely as ail 
armies will be unger such circumstances. I have stated 
that these men do, in fact, ceme of ay orderly and indyps- 
trious race—thuat each has his own place in his own ‘ Jqt’ 
village community—and that they can and do returnr to. 
their original occupation as cultivatora of the soil. In 
this respect they possess a great advantage over the other 
military classes with which India hag abounded. They 
have indeed a singular aptitude for agricultural pursuits 
which they have inherited as their birth-right—and they 
can be dispersed and absorbed pot only as easily, but very 
much more easily, than any army which ever existed in 
India. If any (and they will he but x smajl proportion) 
still prefer military service to enjoying in retirement tbe 
good things which years of misrule have thigwn into their 
hands, they may serve ys just as wellas they did (Runjeat 
Sing. The Sikh frontier regiments have behaved well— 
and if but a small proportion of them are old soldiera of 
the Lahore army, it only shows that the handgome pay and 
easy service were nat a sufficient inducement to draw out 
men well to doin the world, and who hag had enough of 
soldiering. Lord Haydinge was determined to have Sikh 
regiments—-and certainly the number of dighauded or 
resigned soldiers in guy territory was very great; but one 
had married a wife—another had brought a field—a third 
was putting forth a claim to take place as one of the elders 
of his village—and the commandants of the new regiments 
(appointed before mén were found) were obliged to go inte 
the highways znd by.ways, beating up in the villages fur 
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recruits; and enlisting, as Sikhs, men who only became 
Sikbs on entering the corps. However, they are none the 
worse for our éervice for that. They are of the same clase 
fron’ which the Sikh soldiess sprang. TIonly mention the 
matter to illustrate what I have said of the origin and’ 
pursuits of the new Sikhs. I may add that a sullicient 
number of the native officers, &., of these regiments are 
old Lahore soldiers, to show that there is no objection to 
their serving ué and remaiuving faithfal in trying times, 
where a sufficiént premium in pay and promotion is offered 
to make it worth their while. But the fact is, they 
generally do not want service unless they are bribed into 
it. It is enough for us if we offer fair terms to such as 
cannot settle to any other occupation, and would otherwise 
become mauvais sujets; but their number is very small 
indeed. 

13. I hope then that the facts which I have stated 
are sufficient to bear out my assertion, that the poptlation 
generally will be easily managed, and that the Sikhs are 
by no means an insuperable difficulty. My facts are in 
some degrée at variance with generally-recéived opinions, 
and to test them you must look somewhat deeper than the 
surface of Courts and Camps. For their correctness I 
must appeal to a careful investigation of the iztertor of 
the people. I have derived my facts from experience of 
the most practical description—1l have been behind the 
scenes—I have lived among the people—I have have had 
to do with them in their villages—in their homes—and in 
their fields. My kiowledge, such as it is, has come to me 
through no second hand—but is derived directly from the 
fountain head. It would be out of place im a letter like 
this to go into technical details of each class and caste and 
sub-division composing an Indian population. You can 
hardly find time to go into such particulars and must 
depend on testimony for the general result. Suffice it that 
I intimately know the different items of the population of 
of Mangha.and Malwa, aud the countries from which the. 
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Sikhe sprung, and over which they have ruled ; and I am 
thoroughly convinced that no population ia India possesses 
a larger proportion of industrial elements and a smaller 
proportion of elements of an opposite quality. The old 
Indian system of village communities is yet in full force. 
Each has its own internal constitution—each is inde- 
pendent of the other—each pays its Revenue to the powers 
that be, and cares net to enquire too curiously the source 
from which that power was derived. Such is the people 
which I recommend to your adoption—and in the people I 
include the Sikh soldiers and other servants of the Lahore 
state who are drawn from the general population. 

I have already said that I do not include the tribes of 
un-Indian race in the Western Hills; therefore let not 
these be taken as an exception or objection to what 1 have 
said, I shall hereafter propose to draw the line so as to 
exclude these unprofitable clans—to make them over to 
their Native chief, to whom, as to every body else, they 
will be rather a source of weakness than of strengh. 

14. Ihave hitherto confined myself to the Sikhs, 
because they alone are new and singular ; but the Lahore 
Army and state (by state I mean the individuals who 
draw the Revenue of the country—their instruments and 
dependents) contains a large body of that miscellaneous 
class which is found in the service of every Indian power, 
doubtless much more numerous than the whole body of 
Sikhs real or nominal. Of them it would be useless to 
treat more particularly. Of such classes there has been 
abundant experience in the many states which have been 
absorbed in British India—and we know how speedily 
they disappear. The rapidity with which all traces of a 
former system melt away is marvellous, Many are the 
instances which could be pointed out in which, but a few 
years after the establishment of British rule, it is impossi- 
ble by the minutest search to discuver or imagine what 
has become of the component parts of a Native Govern- 
ment which was at one time dazzling and formidable te 
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look at. I would only warn you against mistaking for the 
nobility of the country paid servants of the state, for the 
most part aliens in bleod and in feelings, and urge that it 
is unnecessary to expend the Revenue of the country in 
giving to such people a permanent provision, which can do 
no good, and may some day be turned to harm in their 
hands, Do not buy the consent of such people to a “treaty 
of annexation.” Take a more straightforward and wiser 
course, In regard to those who have really some claim to 
be considered the nodiltty of the country—Sikh Chiefs, and 
Jagheer-possessing Sodies, Gooroos, &c.,—I would only say, 
keep them down as much as possible. A well satisfied and 
unimpoverished nobility may be all very well to European 
notions, but, if we are to rule in Asia, we are much better 
without them. They have become separated from the 
population. If they retain their revenue, each becomes a 
petty state in himself and deprives the‘‘suzerain” ofhis right- 
ful revenues but to retain the power of doing mischief 
when opportunity offers, It isno question of ‘‘property.” 
A portion of the revenue of the state has been made over 
to the favourites of the monarch, just as much as if it 
were a monopoly of sweet wines in Elizabeth’s time, and 
when the state from which they drive it falls, they fall 
too. Such people should be reduced to a reasonable sub- 
gistence, go that they may neither be driven entirely des- 
perate, nor retain more than is good for them and for us, 

The petty Sikhs, the remains of the old confederacies 
of whom I have already treated, are a different class. 
They pretend to no more than a mere subsistence, and that, 
with or without service, it may be well to give them. 
The revenues of the Durbar, and of the fatter Ohiets, will 
be sufficient without trenching on the scanty pittances of 
these petty feudatories who have been already sufficiently 
reduced, 


15. If then you are satisfied, that the elements of the 
Lahore state may be speedily dissolved like all the Indian 
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Empires which have preceded it—that the old Sikhs are 
bat the sbadow of their former selves, and neither difficult 
nor dangerous to deal with—that the new Sikhs are but 
individuals drawn from the general population—and that 


that population is neither turbulent nor troublesome—3f, 
I say, you are satisfied on these points you must be con- 


vinced that there is no internal difficulty in keeping the 
Punjaub. I have made my statement and I leave it to 
you to verify my facts. 

It is unnecessary to combat the argument, that the 
events of thepresent year stultify my reasoning, The 
Lahore State and Army has never been,jdissolved, That 
army is engaged in a last strugglejfor.existence. J argue 
on the supposition that the Army, is dissolved, and the 
Punjaub held by British Forces. 

16, It remains to consider external difficulties to 
holding the Panjaub. These I believe to be very small 
indeed. The country beyond is one which yields little 
revenue, and supports but a limited population. It affords 
every facility for defence, but possesses not the resources of 
offence. Runjeet Singh in the Punjaub, and Sir Charles 
Napier in Scinde, have proved that the wild Hill tribes 
can be kept within their own limits. We know that the 
Affghans cannot cope with our Troops in the Field. They 
want resources—they want discipline—tbey want the 
munitions—and they want unity. The Sikhs could beat 
them well, and I have no doubt thatiin the open plain half 
a dozen British Regiments could utterly rout and disperse 
any Affghan Army which could be brought against, them. 
In short, the Affghans are by no means formidable neigh- 
bours—and they know our power too well to be likely to 
precipitate themselves against it on equal terms, [ 
have moreover little doubt that by bribing them with 
Peshawar, &c.—territories which would be no loss to us 
and add little to their strength—they might be made our 
allies and feudatories. We should then be too near to 
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leave it possible for them to coquet with Russia or other 
distant power. A wholesome dréad, no less than benefita 
received, would effectaally keep them in check. Although 
the length of frontier is great, the pointe at which invasion 
is possible are in reality few and far between, and those 
peints and passes are easily guarded. I conclude then 
that we have nothing to fear from the Affghana and other 
tribes bordering the Punjaub—and that very moderate 
defences will suffice. To meet the Sikhs or other occupants 
of the Punjaub we must always be prepared with an Army 
of at least 59,000 men. A very much smaller number wilk 
be ample to repel the Affghana, &c.—and we have, there- 
fore, in holding the Punjaub, a very great advantage in the 
matter of external defence, I have not referred to the 
defence against more distant and more powerful enemies, 
because that is not a local question, but one which con- 
cerns India in general. I shall, however, shortly have 
occasion to refer to the facilities of defence against such 
enemies as ous of the advantages of the possession of the 
Punjaub, 

I have considered, then, successively, the internal and 
external difficulties of keeping the Punjaub, and I come to 
the conclusion that neither the one nor the other are con- 
siderable, and that in fact the country may be easily kept. 


I now proceed to specify the advantages to be derived 
from its retention. 


17. The advantages of occupation I take to be as 

follows:— 

I,—It is easier (and especially so in India where the 
principle of passive obedience to the powers that 
be is so universal) to hold in check a dzsarmed 
than an armed people. Inthe oneease we must be 
prepared to keep in check the native rulers of the 
Punjaub, provided with all the materials, means, 
and appliances of war. In the other we have but 
quietly to reign over a submissive and subject 
people. 
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1L.—A considerable force must always be maintained 
on the Frontier of India, If this force occupies 
the Punjaub, the revenues of that country are 
available as an offset to meet a portion of the ex- 
pense, If itis not oocupied, the ehole expense 
must be defrayed from the revenues of India 
within the Sutlej. 

II].—By taking the Panjaub we arrive at the natural 
boundaries of India, aud obtain a final settlement 
of the question. If we do not, it is still an open 
question—again and again will difficulties arise— 
every year will bring changes of circumstances aud 
renewed discussion—and we shall never rest til] 
it is done, 

IV.—We shall be enabled to establish 9 sure defence 
against the hordes of Central Asia—and the Rus- 
sians, Or any one else who may have an eye to the 
East. With our out posta at the mouths of the 
passes, it is absolutely and definitely imposible 
that any power can obtain entrance into India—~ 
whereas on the Sutlej we have no defence, and 
the slightest alarm must be the signal for a pre. 
liminary contest—a Punjaub war or a Caubual 
expedition, 

‘V.—Independent of the expense and anxiety of always 
keeping an army in the field, east of the Sutlej 
we have, as @ question of humanity, to choose be- 
tween a state of continual war and a secure peace, 
If we retire from the Panjaub to maintain a con. 
tinually armed defence, the Panjaubees may be 
beaten back one year, but they will come again 
and again, and interininable bloodshed must regult, 

Vi.—Lastly comes the reduatio ad absurdum argument 
—perhaps in this instance the most powerful of 
all. If we do not keep the Punjaub—what 
then? We must abandon the country and retire 
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—our prestige will be ruined—and our name will 
lose its spell. We shall have commenced a back- 
ward career. Is ary one prepared to advocate 
this? I believe that it is impossible. We have 
gone too far—we cannot withdraw. The best 
reason for keeping the Punjaub is, that we can- 
net give it up—and it is an argument which no 
one gainsays. Jf any one will say that we should 
retiré altogether, let him stand forth ! 

18. These are my reasons for retaining possession of 
the Punjaub. I think they explain themselves. It will 
be remembered that I am arguing on the comparative ad. 
vantages of the only two possible boundary lines—I have 
premised that we must select either one or the other. 
Argument were superfluous to show that a divided mili. 
tary power cannot succeed. That has been a hope finally 
settled by our present experience. We must take one 
course or other, and, however little we may covet the 
Punjaub, I think it is hardly possible to avoid being con. 
vinced that occupation is a much less evil that a contrary 
course, I eall it an evil as a concession to those who will 
view it in that light—but Ido not myself think it so: 
and, be the existence of the country in itself an evil or a 
good it is enough for our purpose that we have, on the 
one hand, a quiet and disarmed country—yielding a con- 
siderable revenue—forming the natural boundary of India 
—and a sure defence against external enemies—peace 
secured to India—and the ignominy of retreat averted. 
On the other hand—an armed and too formidable neigh- 
bour, causing us great expense in the maintenance of an 
army of observation—and yet dividing with us the proper 
Empire of India—a stepping stone and an aid to foreign 
invasion—a source of continual bloodshed—and a lasting 
instanceof our inability to cope with a persevering foe. 
Look on this picture, and on that. Say which you will 


choose. 
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19. To keep the thread of my argument I am obliged 
to go back many tinves, as in the matter of the house that 
Jack built; bat it must be done—so I will remind you 
thet I am discussing my first subject—“ Is it expedient to 
keep military possesion of the Punjaub!” That to that 
eud I have shown—that we must get it whether or no— 
for we are new in the arena—that it is not very difficult 
to keep it—and that graat comparative advantages will be 
derived from keeping it—all which being admitted I think 
we may fuirly proceed—therefore it is expedient ta occapy 
the Panjaub. Quod est demonstrandum. I hope we have 
settled that to our mutual satisfation. The Punjaub must 
henceforth be held by British troops, and by British troops 
alone, No soldier of any native power must be permitted 
to exist. The occupation must be complete as to manner— 
no concurrent, but an ecclustve possession—complete as to 
place—of no portion of the country, but of the whole— 
complete as to time—for no term of years, but for a per- 
manency. Of all things—above all things—and before all 
things—keep oontinually in mind that there must be no 
half measures. Rather—a thousand times rather—retire 
from the country altogether than abate one iota of the 
whole animal. Have a starling taught to halloo in your 
ear unceasingly “no half measures ”"—“ no half measures 
—I believe you are now pretty nearly cut off from the 
possibility of compromise—so think no more of it. Look 
straight forward— consider that you have burnt your ships 
(or that the Sikhs have burnt them for you), and all will 
become easy. 

So much for the military question. I shall leave the 
Civil Government to be touched on another day. 

Economtsr. 


No. 1V, 
My Loxp—If we retain military possession of the 
Punjaub, in what form should the country be governed P 
Directly by ourselves, or in a native form ? 
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20. You may suppose, from the line I have taken, 
that I will no more admit the propriety of compromise in 
the form of civil government than on the question of mili- 
tary occupation. Lord Hardinge’s most direcily fatal 
mistake waa military. If he had abolished the Sikh Army, 
and ocowpied the forts, appropriating the money saved 
to the payment of our troops, his scheme of governing in 
a native form might (if conducted with greater system and 
discretion than was always the case) have stood for a 
time. Still, to adopt half measures in civil affairs would 
be a blunder second in importance only to a simi'ar course 
in military affairs, I am not one of those who believe 
that every native government is necessarily and invariably 
atrociously bad, The country may sometimes prosper under 
native rule, for it is an unexplained and inexplicable truth 
that natives generally like to be bullied in moderation in their 
own way, nearly as well as to be particularly cared for in ours, 
With some good points, the native system has many faults, 
Still, it cannot be denied that ours has also many and serious 
defects of inadaptation of the country, and it comes, like 
meny other similar questions, to this, that a good Euro- 
pean is better than a bad Native Government—a good 
Native Government better than a bad European Govern- 
ment. A Native Government may therefore be good or 
bad. A double Government is most assuredly and unmiti- 
gatedly bad. Of that be well convinced. It is simply a 
combination of the evils of either system without one re- 
deeming point. Ifthe Punjaub must be abondoned, we 
know the extent of the evil, and another Runjeet may 
some day spring up ; but if you attempt a double Govern- 
ment, the evil is a wasting canker, By all means adopt and 
engraft upon our own the best parts of the native system of 
administration, but attempt not to make concurrent two in- 
compatible systems, It is the worst kind of political im- 
morality, the worst time-serving, the greatest injustice to the 
country and to the people, which would sanction sny such 
aicapgement. The subject has been so often discussed in 
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thie light, that it will not be necessary to g6 ovet very 
folly all the argumenta on the subject. Certainly, al? 
experience is against it, and of late, Iam happy to say, 
almost all opinion too. Yet, strange to say, men often for 
long follow in practice that which has been already explod- 
éd in theory, and it is well that you should hold yourself 
warned aguinst it, I hope and believe that the time for such 
things has gone by. {t is almost the only compromise which 
is open to you, and it is doubtless tempting. Tej Singh 
and Deenanauth might be thus bought over to a new treaty, 
and the Duleep Singh and Brummagem morality difficulty 
would be got over in a way very satisfactory to Exeter 
Hall. But I hope that you are above such dishonest and 
shallow farces. You must be convinced that the treaty 
presents no real difficulty, and that it is your duty to act 
boldly for the best. You cannot neglect all experience, 
and I need not repeat the many often quoted intances. 
The latest experiment at Lahore itself is anything but 
calculated to encourage its repetition—and I believe that 
the fault lay much more with the system than with the 
individuals, Sir Henry Lawrence, in spite of all that has 
been said, is a man of talent and very great energy. Sir 
Frederick Ourrie is by no means a bad mam of bussiness, 
But neither had it in his power to introduce any system. 
In fact, the native Government was utterly disorganised, 
and no other waa substituted. If there had been any plan 
of Government, proper officials would have been appointed. 
and would have made the most of their plan. But the Re- 
sident and his Staff were to give advice—and that is a duty 
for which any one is good enough. It require no particular 
qualifications. Itis quite unnecessary that a man should 
have drugded in a Oatcherry—or that he should know any- 
thing about the country respecting which he is to advise ; 
or, indeed, that he should have any particular knowledge of 
anything at all. Nott’s description of Politicals may be 
somewhat exaggerated, and there has no doubt existed in 
India a school of Political Officers of considerable exiper~ 
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ence and merit in their own line—but I mast say that the 
modern style of Political nondescripta, who cover the face 
of the Panjaub, I do not comprehend. I don't blame those 
who put their friends into the appointments, If Govern- 
ment choose to make appointments, the duties of which are 
perfectly undefined and unintelligible, and for which no 
qualifications in particular are required, I don’t see why 
Lieutenant Jenkins, who is the Resident’s friend’s friend, 
should not be made a Political, rather than Lieutenants 
Smith, or Brown, or Jones, who are nobody’s friends. Any 
man is good enough fora Political, It 13a one of the few 
things to which there isa Royal road, viz, through the 
columns of the Government Gazette. Hence it is exceeding- 
ly natural that half the ambitious young gentlemen of the 
Indian service should be quartered on the Punjaub where 
they are to distinguish themselves. It isa sort of ‘im- 
mortality made easy.” Their numbers are now much be- 
yond calculation. A few were made pucka Politicals— 
then came extra and tempory Assistants—then whole files 
were “ placed at the disposal of the Resident”—and lastly, 
the barriers seen to have been burst, and all kinds of people 
have slipped, or pushed, or insinuated themselves into the 
Political Heaven. ae so it would seem, for 1t is qnite 
startling the way in which mysterious and hitherto unheard of 
Politicals start up in every corner, by twos and threes, to be 
chronicled in the pages of the De/ho—and, in truth, one way and 
another—getting up conspiracies or suppressing them—tak- 
ing, forts or keeping them—fighting battles and wigging 
kardars—they have hugely illustrated themselves, Still I, 
have yet to learn that the Punjaub is governed. I can 
compare the system to nothing but Monsieur Ledru 
Rollin’s Commissaires, A Political is sent down to the 
provinces as a sort of Governor, Commander of the forces, 
Judge, and corrector of abuses—all rolled into one. The 
said Political knows about as much of the Revenue system, 
and of civil affairs in gencral, as he does of Chinese meta- 
physics. Bat it is no matter—that is quite a trifle—and 
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things are none the worse for that. A Political is a Politi- 
cal all the seame—and he is omnipotent. He flies about 
from place to place, The kardars look on snd admire, 
Still the twenty-two lacs is not paid op—the country is 
not contented—and the system is not understeod. And it 
never will be otherwise with a double Government. 

21, There is nothing on which so much depends as 
the feeling of self-responsibility. If the natives are left to 
themselves, they feel that everything rests with themeelves, 
and they are not altogether depraved. Take away this 
feeling—support them with a military force—interfere 
vexatiously in their civil system—and they become but the 
corrupt intruments of a corrupt system. They lose all 
power of doing good, and but apply their remaining 
strength to do unmitigated evil for their owa selfish and 
sordid enda, I utterly deny the possibility of a respectable 
native Government supported by our troops and over- 
ridden by our Politicals, If you take away the “sanctions” 
(to use a juridical phraee) to good conduct, you must also 
take away the power and reduce them to a subordinate 
position. Nor will it mend the matter to reduce the Poli- 
tical Staff. The natives cannot consider themselves the 
rulers of the country. They will look on their position 
but as a fortunate opportunity of acquiring plunder, and 
their exactions will but be more uncheeked. 

22. Another obvious zuggestion would be to get a 
superior class of Political Officer, men who could really 
perform the duties assigned to them. But this, I fear, is 
impossible. In the first place, you can’t define the duties, 
and they are so multifarious and peculiar that you could find 
few men really fit to perform them, Next, where you 
have no standard of qualification, you cannot prevent 
abuses. 

No compromise will succeed. You wust meke up your 
wind. If you keap the Panjaub, it must be in our own 
name, and you must strive to do justice to the country, 
uakampered by treaties or by an exploded folly—in tryth 
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loth a crime and a Liender. To retain a native Govern- 
ment, is but to incur all the responsibility, anxiety, and didi- 
culty of governing, without obtaining avy of the advantages 
either to ourselves or to the country, 

23, The expense is a powful argument against a 
native form of Government. We must be prepared to 
maintain a Native Court—Native Chiefs—Native Pageants 
—half the revenue of thecountry must be wasted in Jagheers. 
In short, we must give up all hopes of deriving any 
considerable surplus revenue. On the other hand, if we 
take it into our own hands, the civil expenses may be kept 
Within ‘twenty per cent. ,of the gross income, and the re- 
mainder will be credited to the military department, We 
should, moreover, leave the materials of disaffection and 
rebellion, which in our own hands wou'd be utterly extin- 
guished. A native with money and followers, has always 
a‘certain power, and, though they could do nothing in the 
face of our regular army, they must be watched, aud would 
distract usin time of need. The sort of quasi-national 
feeling which existe in a native stute, the esprit de corps, 
aud remembrance of more powerful times, would necessati- 
ly be retained. 

The people of the country would not feel themselves 
thoroughly our subjects. They would be exposed to the 
evils of either system ; they would be serving two masters, 
Unquiet and uncertainly must prevail, and all progress be 
wuch retarded. 

24, But I know not-why I should advance many 
arguments against the double system, for I have heard 
literally none in its favour, unless that to which I have 
oiready alluded, that it would enable you by a miserable 
subterfuge to plaster over the treaty, a course which I 
sincerély believe you will not stoop to. Otherwise I know 
no possible object which could be proposed by such 
course, The general indisposition to the appropriatian of 
‘tertitory which had long prevailed is wearing away, 
People begin to discover that, in a country where from 
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time immemorial might is right, we having the greatest 
might have also the vest right—that when, in the fair 
course of war, we become possessed of territosy Intely held 
by the conqueror of a day, it is no accursed thing, but 
rather that which it bas become our duty as well as our 
right to hold. We have ceased to acknowledge the divine 
right of Kings in Europe—and I never could discover why 
every Oriental Potentate, who yesterday deprived some 
one else—or rebelled against his liege master—or found 
the ground empty and quietly took possession—why every 
such individual should be considered to have an indefeasi- 
ble, perpetual, unlimited right, of which he cannot be 
deprived but by the farce of pretended treaties. To act 
thus is but putting ourselves from the very best ground to 
the very worst. No sensible man would doubt our right 
to conquer India. No honest or honourable man would 
found his right to the country on the treaties drawn up 
for the edification of Kurope. Runjeet Singh deprived his - 
neighbours and founded a state. That state has gone to 
war with us. When’we obtain the territory, seek not to 
found your right on treaties. 

In regard to the particular treaty made by Lord 
Hardinge, it must be admitted that it was an absurd one. 
Duleep Singh, being a minor, could do no wrong—so that 
it was a one-sided obligation. All the Members of the 
Darbar and Chiefs who have any nationality have made 
one more struggle in the field. Duleep Singh is a prisoner 
~-and no one will be so preposterous as to look on Deena, 
nyuth and Tej Singh as the “State.” The treaty’has 
therefore spo facto ceased to exiat. 

Can you then hesitate? I hope that you will not, 
In whatever way and on whateyer principles the territory 
may be administered, let it be avowedly and honestly on 
our own account. I would employ respectable natives, 
and I think that you may much improve by borrowing 
mang thing from the natives, and dropping many things! 
which we baye hitherto considered essential. Into this 
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E shall go when I come to treat of the mode of adminis- 
tration. In the meantime [ but advocate the straight- 
forward course of declaring the country our own, to be 
administered as shall appear best for our own benefit. 


Boonontst. 


No. V. 


ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE WESTERN BOUNDARY, CIVIL 
AND MILITARY. 


My Lorp—25. When I proposed to myself this sub- 
ject, I had hoped to be able to obtain some assistance in 
working out the particulars—for I have not that intimate 
personal acquaintance with all the different tribes on the 
frontier which [ could wish ; nor indeed am I properly up 
in the minute details of the physical geography. I have 
not found the.means of adding to my knowledge, but still 
I imagine I know enough of the main feature to guide me 
in suggesting the general principles ou which I think that 
you should proceed, and I shall therefore adhere to the 
plan which I originally sketched out. Farther details you 
will doubtless have it in your power to command, when 
you come to the practical settlement of the question. 

The plain of the Indus is bounded throughout by a 
mountainous country, and at this point there is also, as I 
have already noticed, a’well marked ethnical lines A 
complete change of race takes place. The people whom 
we now meet differ in all their characteristics from the 
péople of India. In India itself, although there are several 
Mahon medan classes professing the religion bearing the 
name, and in some degree assuming the character of foreign 
races—yet they have in fact, socially and morally as well 
ag in their blood, becomg amalgamated iu the country of 
their Lirth. In spite of outward differences, the Hindos- 
tanees are in essentials one people. It is very different 
when we overstep the boundary. The tribes surrounding 
Peshawur are other in their habits, in their political in- 
stitutions, and in their whole development. They know 
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not the principle of passive obedience ; they bave not the 
same industelal organization. They are a vagabond race, 
who have @ mortal aversion to pay rents, and & competent 
skill in the ase of matchlocks and swords. A Yoosufzeace, 
with his peculiar appearance and language, trailing mateh- 
look, dirt, impudence, and utter faithlessness, is about as 
unpromising and undesirable a sa!-ject ay we could wish to 
find. Moreover, the country in which these tribes are 
found is far from productive. It never could yield a 
revenue which would pay half the expense of oollection. 
You will, therefore, hardly think of extending your tax- 
collecting machinery into such unprofitable soil. 

26. Ido not think that it would be expedient or 
politic to exclude from our rule any portion of the country 
which properly forms part of Indie, and which at any rate 
includes all on this side the Indus. I know that rivers do 
not bound races—but it so happens that on the other side 
of the Indus come the hills, and the change of races takes 
place ; eo I may speak generally of the line of the Indus— 
leaving as I lave said, farther details to be settled here- 
after, and as a good Political and Police boundary line is 
here found, I think that the limit of our Civil adminis- 
tration may with advantage be fixed on or near this line, 

27. It is nof the least inconvenience of the peculiar 
and protracted style of warfare in which we have for so 
many months indulged, that our relations with the tribes 
which had been subjugated by Runjeet Singh have become 
very complicated. After having stirred them up to rebel 
sgainat the Sikha unassisted by our troops, how we ‘are 
to persuade thei to receive as the prite of their exertions 
a yet heavier yoke I don’t know. Abbott’s Hazarehs and 
Edwardes’ Pathans can hardly consider theniselves to be 
fighting merely on our account ‘ They look on it a6 an 
opportunity of regaining their inheritance. It is fortauate, 
therefore, that their position may enable us to got rid of 
moat of them. Those beyond the Indus we mast make 
over to some one elee—and in regard to the few on this 
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side I suspect the cheapest course will be to excuse them 
altogether from the payment of rent, That is the best 
obance of aecaring their affections—or if it don’t do that, 
they will at least always be so hard at work fighting 
among themselves for the proceeds, that they will have no 
time to give us any trouble, 

28. The first hilly country is that between the 
Jhelum and Attock. This is undoubtedly an integral part 
of Iudia and must be held. It may not be a paying coun- 
try, but you cannot grudge a moderate expenditure for the 
possession of the very gates of Hindoostan, It is a sort 
of outwork against all enemies—and there are no serious 
difficulties in the way of its retention. Its extent is- not 
very great, and our Froatier forces might be cantoned 
within its limits. They would have the Indus in their 
front-—aud for defence the nature of the country is an ad- 
vantage, In one portion of this territory are the Hazarehs, 
whom Goolab Singh could not manage, and who have 
consented to rebel under Abbott against the payment of 
their Revenue to the Sikhs—for that is the real nature of 
the defence which Abbott has carried on so well and 
successfully. A refusal to pay is one o/ the few favours 
which they will always be ready to grant on the least en- 
couragement, and as we can’t decently ask them to pay up 
now, we must just conclude the matter by removing the 
bone of contention and exempting them from rent as I 
have above suggested, and they will then give little trouble. 
They cannot be made over to Goolab again—after what 
has passed—and though in regard to that Potentate what 
is done is done, and I am not going to re-open that ques- 
tion, it would hardly do to entrust him with the keys of 
the gate of India. He might some day take a bribe and 
let in sone one whom he ought not. I don’t know that 
the arrangement of setting hint up was bad. His country 
would not pay, and when we advance to Attock it will be 
isolated. But he must be an insolated feudatory—not a 
dangerous frontier power. We must ourselyes held the 
country up to the Indus. 
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99, Bat what are we to do with Peshawur and the 
other similarly situated territeries! They are eminently 
subject to the disadvantages which I have pointed out. 
They have no defence, but are exposed to invulnerable 
assaitlants—the dwellers in the hills. Every oue who has 
held them has been constantly in hot water. The Revenue 
must each crop be collected by Regiments of Infantry, and 
order (or rather disorder) must be kept by shifts utterly 
beneath our dignity. It is, therefore, highly inexpedient 
to attempt to hold in our name the territory in the out- 
skirts of the hills. 

But although it is not easy to hold thig territory, it is 
very easy to invade and at any time take possession of the 
sub-montane portion of it. It cannot maintain a regular 
army of any strength. While, therefore, our cantonments 
are on the Indus it is completely at our mercy. ‘Tre 

I would take advantage of this state uf things to turn 
it to account in another way. I would bribe Dost Mahomed 
into friendship by giving him as a “fee” from us, and on 
condition of an alliance offensive, and defensive the whole 
or most of the country between the Indus and his own pos- 
sessions, I think this better than giving if to some separ- 
ate Ohief, because in the one case the advantage would be 
but negative—the getting rid of a losing concern ; in the 
other we should have the very positive, and considerable 
advantage of gaining a direct and powerful hold on the 
Cabu) Chief. Holding his best territory at our pleasure, 
we should but look to his feeling of self-interest, and we 
might reasonably demand important concessions in virtue 
of our gift. Sultan Mahomed has committed himself, but 
the “‘ Dost” has mot. He, of course, bas taken Peshawar 
and Attock from our enemice—and I dare say he will be 
reasonable enough. He will rather take Peshawar, &., as 
a gift than fight for them, knowing that to fight weuld be 
hopeless. I would, therefore, when yeu have beaten the 
Sikhs, propose to Dost Mahomed to accept the territerics 
alluded to on the following conditions :— 
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i. They are held as a fief of the British Orown, and 
bomage done accordingly. 

2. An alliance offensive and defensive—our enemies 
to be his enemies, and our friends his friends. 

3. An Ambassador to be received at Cabul as be- 
tween two friendly powers. 

4, The Sazerain to have the privilege of marching 
through the territory to blockade the Khyber Pass, when 
such a step shall seem necessary. 

5. The Dost distinctly to understand that he will be 
wel] served out if he is faithless. 

Imagine there could be little doubt of the acceptance 
of these terms ; and [ say that, if the arrangements were 
carried out, our frontier would be much better and more 
cheaply secured than is otherwise possibie. 

The accession of territory would not be sufficient to 
render the Affyhans a dangerous power. In fact, it would 
give them more work at home. The revenucs would not 
be very large, and must always be fought for. The Dost 
would still be unable to support an efficient regular Army 
—and his irregulars never would dare to attempt to cross 
the Indus in the face of our troops. On the other hand, 
it would no longer be in his power to intrigues with foreign 
States. Our Ambassador in his Capital, and our troops 
close at hand, he would be too closely watched. No danger 
could approach us without ample warning, and abundant 
opportunity for making the moderate preparations whica 
wwould be required. I therefore stiongly urge that we take 
as much as is good for us, fix our proper bouudary on the 
Indus—secure an ally with the remainder, and so we shall, 
at the same time, bound and protect with outworks our 
Indian empire. I commend my plan to your considera- 
tion. As I have gone so far, I will pruceed one step far- 
ther, and suggest an Ambassador to Cabul. I would 
name Major Mackeson. Injustice was done to that’ officer 
in his last appointment. It was one to which neither his. 
previous experience nor the bent of his genius disposed 
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him. But he is now employed in a way in which he 
well fitted to shine, and if Government evail themselves | 
his services in the right way, he may yet add to a disti 
guished name. He is a man of wonderful temper an 
sound judgment; a remarkable linguist, and perfectly : 
bome among the netives ; the very picture of a real Polit 
cal Officer. He may not indulge in sudden and origin: 
flights; but whatever he does he is sure not to go fi 
wrong ; and this, of all others, is the man for a diplomatis 
I am not comparing him with Sir H. Lawrence, They ai 
two totally different characters, and each shines in a wa 
the opposite of the other. If 1 may so express it, they a1 
\ Sacommensurate” quantities, But I thiuok there can l 
no doubt of Mackeson’s peculiar fituess for an embassy t 
an independent power, and I have no doubt that he woul 
succeed at Cabul. 

80. One word on Military details, As in civ 
matters, I would draw the boundary line at the Indus, an 
advance a Political outpost by opening relations wit 
Cabul—so in the Military dispositions, I would post th 
main line of defence on the Indus, and would set down « 
a suggestion (leaving its propriety to be determined b 
those better qualified to judge such matters), the pri 
priety or possibility of throwing out a small advanced pot 
—an outlying picket in the shape of a moderate and easil 
garrisoned Hill Fort, at the mouth of the Khyber—a sox 
of Porter's lodge, where would be kept the key of the gate 
and admittance given or refused as we shoulddesire. T 
would, of course, depend very much on the expense; bu 
if we go about it in the right way, and avoid too large | 
scale, I imagine that, at gn expense very moderate for th 
object to be effected, a Fort might be established in whic! 
asmall garrison could bad defiance to the surroundip; 
tribes; and could hold out against an invading power til 
relieved. We have seen to our cost at Mooltan th 
strength which fortifications give to an otherwis 
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contemptible Force. The Khyberees, few ia numbers, and 
insignificant in themselve, have always been snvincible 
from the accident of holding the passes, and, from Alexan- 
der to General Pollock, no ono has passed, but by paying 
them, Jf we have not secured a footing, it might on an 
ewergency come to a question of bidding ngaiust another 
power for the possession of the pass, and we wight be out- 
bid; whereas, if we have a paramount post, it can be at 
any time reinforced, aud for defence we are independent of 
the Khyberees, The nature of the country is so favour- 
able, that some hill could easily be crowned, provisioned, 
and garrisoned with the wing of regiment, which would 
be perfectly secure against a sudden assault, Witness the 
defence of Ali Musjid with a mere handful of men during 
the Oabul outbreak. 

I would select the site on the nearest defensible point 
It could thus be at any time approached from this side 
and yet would give complete command of the pass. 

The arrangement would be one which my proposed rela- 
tion with Dost Mahomed (holding the country up to the 
Khyber as a fief) would quite justify ; nor would it com- 
plicate our position, for the garrison would be perfectly 
isolated, and interfere in nothing so loug as we are at peace 
with the Affghans. It would be quite secme against 
irregular assaults of unraly tribes, aud if we should ever 
go to war, it is much better that we should find ourselves 
in so advantageous a position. We should but closo the 
pass—send a divison to occupy Peshawar, and reinforce 
the garrison of the Fort, and there would be complete 
defence, The Fort would always be a nucleus on which to 
base, if necessary, more extended operations. 

It would be quite unnecessary to keep up 6 line of 
“communications” with the Fort. So long as we are at 
peace, the customary reliefs would take place in terms of 
the treaty—if we go to war, it would hold out quite tong 
enough for our purposes, However this project is as it 
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may be, It will not affect the disposition of the larger 
bodies of troops, and the principal cantonments will doubt- 
lesa be on the left bank of the Indus. The advantage of 
the river in our front, is, that we are thus snved from all 
little war. The sub-montane country is left to the pos- 
sessors of the hills, and it is not necessary for our troops to 
turn out against every robber chief or band of plunderers. 
We are separated from these people by a clear line, and tillan 
invading fooattempt, or propose to attempt, the passage of the 
Indus, we need not fire a shot. Nor is any such foe likely 
to reach that river. If invasion is attenpted, the troops 
march out of cantonments, and blockade the passes a few 
marches distant. Altogether, I think that the Indus is a 
most desirablo boundary, political and military, and believe 
that, if our relations beyond the 1iver are skilfully manag- 
ej, India may by at peace on her Western Frontier for 
many a long day. , 
Economist. 


No. VI. 


My Lorp—I am perhaps premature in my present 
subject but I am not without hope that a battle may be 
immediately followed by a proclamation of annexation, and 
therefore it is well to be beforehand with those parts of 
my subject which must be decided at once. It might be 
more regular to particalarise the work to be done before 
detailing the machinery which is to doit; but as in practice 
the machinery will come firat—as you will first mako the 
necessary appointments and issue your fuller instructions 
us you find opportunity to do so—I shall commence with 
a chapter on the machinery, with a few hints respecting 
things to be avoided—aad shall hope that, a little time 
hence, matters may be in such train as to enable me to 
proceed more fully into the principles which I would urge 
—aud the Politival—the Police—the Revenue—the Jadi- 
cial system, 
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2. In arranging your administrative machinery, the 
great object (and that which has hitherto been most 
neglected) is to establish some regular system—a consistent 
—intelligitle—working—centralising system. It has been 
teo much the custom to make a number of appointmente 
at hap-hasard, without any reference to the relative pro- 
portion, fitness, and correspondence of the different parts. 
The consequence has been that too much has depended on 
the character of individuals, One district is in one man’s 
hands, and is managed according to his ideas; another, in 
another man’s hands, is managed on entirely opposite 
principles. One commissioner interferes with his subordi- 
nates too little ; another too much ; and in too many in- 
stances there has been a total want of any active head of 
the whole—any general superintendenca or centralisation 
whatever. 

When the N. W. provinces were first taken possession 
of, a regular commission was appointed—a system was 
observed ; and it may be remarked that, to the present day, 
these provinces are much ahead of any other fart of India. 
There generally has been some attention paid to them, and 
the consequence is that the Agra Presidency is far in 
advance of Bengal, though a much later acquisition. But 
subsequent lapses of less importance have been differently 
treated. They have never been properly attended to— 
have remained neglected appendages of the supreme 
Government—and each has been fashioned at the caprjce 
of an individual. Of all things avoid this. Try to cen- 
tralise. Be careful that you do not put on one man duties 
which one gan cannot perform ; that, because a man is 
excellent in one line, you do not impose on him other 
duties of a different, if not incompatible, description. 
Provide an efficient head for an efficient system—not a 
nominal superintendence, Next, let the course of ad. 
minist:ation flow from the superintending bead to the 
actual executive instruments as directly as possible. Every 
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intermediate link—everything that renders more distant 
the extremities of the machine—tends to weaken its opera- 
tion aod disconnect its parta’ Refine not too muck — 
abolish auperfiuous graies—bave but one power to direct, 
another to execute. With but a uominal superintendence 
and a chain of subordinate grades, no uniformity oan exist. 
3. As the directing power in the Punjanb, I advocate 
acommission, Ido not think the work can properly be 
done by une wan. There is too much of it, and it varies 
too much in its details, to admit the belief that you can 
find any one man capable of getting through it all as it 
should be done. Qne man is possessed of energy—another 
of a judicial talent—a thiced of revenue details; but you 
seldom find them all united. Besides, as I propose to dis- 
pense with intermediate grades, and to centralise the 
superintendence in one point, it will be evident that the 
mass of business will be quite sufficient to oceupy two or 
three mdividuals. The advantage of a board will be, that 
it gives unity, and yet leaves the power of apportioning 
the departments. You can thus have the best men of 
each department uniting their labours in a common centre, 
If the departments were separate they would clash. You 
must have one power; but it may be composed of two or 
three members. lt were useless to multiply instances ; + 
avd if experience on the N. W. frontier had not already 
proved the impossibility of one man doing justice to all 
departmeuts, a very cursory examination may soon con- 
vinoe you of the fact. For how great is the difficulty and 
importance of the several subjects, each of which is \° 
sufficient to occupy, and will occupy for a long time to 
come, the best men you can find. Are not the political 
relations of the frontier territory most delicate and com- 
plex, and must not one man give much attention to this 
subject? Of our Indian police, wa only know the lament- 
able fact that it is xo police; that the amount of crime is 
in eXact proportion to the length of our possession. We 
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have the Thuggee system to show that a police is possible. 
Its general adaptation remains, and to commence a botter 
aystem in 20 large and important a country as the Punjaut, 
would be worthy the exclusive efforts of any man, Of the 
judicial system, it must be admitted that great and grow- 
ing evil results from our Anglo-Saxon ideas ; that we must 
mot be hampered by rules of evidence ; that the grand aim 
must be to discover the guilty—not as in England, only to 
protect the innocent. What so fair an opportunity of 
reform as in commencing afresh ina new country? And 
ia not thie a Iabour worthy of one man? Our Indian 
revenue system has attained considerable perfection—but 
it is not learnt inaday, Its adaptation to, and introduc- 
tion into, a new territory will sufficiently occupy, for some 
years, the best revenue officer you can get. The military 
details of the Punjaub will be novel and important, and 
some one must be charged with this duty, In short, to 
administer the country at all, you must have more than 
one individual ; and to do justice to it, you muet select 
several of the best officera to be found in India in the 
several departments. 

4. There can be no greater error than to suppose 
that any one can administer new territory whily the good 
men are drudging in our older provinces, In fact, new 
territory, more than any other, requires the very best men ; 
and it would be Letter that an exchange should be made, 
and new men sent to old appointments, than that new men 
should fill new appointments, The first few years of our 
possession is the critical period which determines the 
character of a district ; and a little mouey spent in obtain- 
ing efficient heads to the administration, and introducing 
an efficient system, will be well spent. Countries, too like 
children, are always aptest and most teachable in their 
infancy ; and if, in the first years of the British Punjaub, 
you can lay the foundation of an improved admivistration, 
which, if it eacoeeds, may be extended to less fortanate 
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provinces (having to unlearn as well as to learn), why then 
you, ny Lord, will have deserved well of your country, 
and yoar reign will be an era in Iidia. 

I have already argued that the country is nof neces- 
sarily unruly and turbulent, and I beseech of you not to 
abandon it to the capricious rule of any man, however dis- 
tinguished in his way. Pay attention to the subject your- 
aelf. Do justice to it, and i$ will well repay you. You 
will not suppose, from what I have said, that I argue in 
favour of selecting men merely because they have had ¢z- 
pertence io our older provinces. We want something more 
than this. Experience gives habits and talents of busi- 
mess; but the previous system is by no means perfect, and 
you must therefore discover men who have also enlarged 
views of general polity, who deduce from their experience 
of what is rational views of what ought to be. You want 
not men of forms, but men of action--not lawyers, but 
jurists—not collectors, but men who understand fiscal 
affairs, 

5. And now for the personel of the “ Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of the Punjanb.” First, will 
naturally present himself, Sir Henry Lawrence ; a very 
good man in his line, though, like every body else, he can’t 
be universal. 

It is a delicate subject to discnes his character. Con- 
troversies always run to extremes, and his admirers have 
made him absolute perfection, while his detractors show 
him to be all that is bad. 

Lhe truth is, that it is as absurd to deny hior great 
energy, knowledge of the Sikhs, and of the countries on the 
N. W. frontiers of India, and a large share of natural talent 
as it is to assert, that he is a man of particularly mild 
temper, or to suppose that he (or indeed any other man 
under the circumstances) could, single handed, and, in ad- 
dition to his other duties, found and carry out an entire 
administrative and. judicial system in a great country. 
His dress I need not here enter upon. Of his manner Ie 
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will only say, that it seems extremely improbable that he 
should have made such a blunder as to conduct himself in 
the way described by one writer, and I think the disclaimer 
of his assistants sufficient on that point. Of his temper, 
I may safely assert that the fact of his being a man of 
decidedly violent temper, is notorious and certain; and 
when the controyersy raged, the great mistake of his 
admirers was in absurdly denying what is clear as noon. 
day, and so throwing discredit on their otherwise strong 
case. Still, 1 don’t think this by any means a fatal defect, 
so long as Sir Henry keeps a decent curb on himself, and 
so regulates the time and place of his ebullition, as not to 
cause irreparable evil. That such instances have, or do 
occur, must be shown by specific proof. I am not aware 
that they have. Indeed, I consider his temper an essential 
part of the man ; without that, it would be the part of 
Hamlet omitted. A very mild man is seldom very energe- 
tic. Wilfulness is the very soul of energy, and, in my 
opinion, energy covers a multitude of sins, Lawrence was 
a famous man before he was a great one, and on his previ- 
ous fame his popular reputation chiefly rests. His subse- 
quent career, and what he did for Lord Hardinge, and was 
made a K. O. B. for, rests between him‘and Government. I 
don’t think he was a man for half measures, if higher 
powers were willing to consent to whole ones. At any rate 
he managed the Punjaub for two years, and must have large 
experience, In civil details, his experience is of a very 
limited description ; but he will have enough of other 
matters on his hands, and, in virtue of his qualifications 
as well as of his present position, he would of course be 
one of the commissioners. 

For another Commissioner, I would suggest your mak- 
ing it worth the while of Mr. Henry Lushington. He is 
jost the kind of man you want ; great natural talent, com- 
bined with great experience, and yet not bound down by the 
trammels of previous habit. Heis a citizen of the world, 
and a man capable of ortginating— much too good for the 
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Nadder—that asylum of old women. It woujd be hopeless 
to suppose that he can ever raise the Sudder. Everything 
must be re-cast before that can be done. Better, then, do 
not harness him to the heavy waggon, which has already 
irretrievably stuck in the mud, but make him one of your 
new leaders, and start the Punjaub machine on a fresh 
score, 

For a third Commissioner (if, as is probable, it is 
found necessary) pick out the best Revenue Officer in the 
N. W. Provinces—not a mere technical man, but o man 
who really understands his work, and if he has any experi- 
ence of new territories, it will be an immense advantage. 
I am not at this moment prepared to say which is the best 
man, but you may doubtless find out, Ifit were not for 
being all Lawrences again, perhaps, considering Mr. John 
Lawrence's late experience, he would be as good a man as 
aby. 

I would make the General Officer commanding the 
troops in the Punjaub an ex officio member of the Board. 

In selecting a Secretary to the Commissioners you 
would have an opportunity of infusing the best of the 
younger blood at your command. 

6. I forgot to say what would be some compensation 
for the expense of so formidable a Board, that the present 
Ois and Trans Sutlej Territories would naturally be incor- 
porated with the Punjaub, These territories have not 
hitherto been governed. They have been an appanage to 
the Resident at Lahore when the Resident has other fish 
to fry, and there has been no uniformity in their manage- 
ment, nor sufficient attention paid to them. They would, 
equally with the Panjaub, benefit by the new system, and 
the country managed by the Board would then be equal to 
a Government, and in its present critica) circumstances 
more important, requiring greater care and greater atten- 
tion to details than most Governments. That such a 
country should be governed without a sufficiont provision, 
such as I have suggested, is not to be supposed. It would 
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be equally unjust to the Panjaub to refuse it a fair start, 
and to the Sutlej territories to let them continue in their 
hitherto neglected state, 

7%. <A sufficient Board being provided and set in work- 
ing order, I would, in pursuance of what I have already 
said, dispense for the most part with intermediate grades, 
and go direct from the Board to the actual executive Offi- 
cers in charge of districts. There is, however, one duty 
of the very first importauce to which I have adverted 
above, and which, from its nature, must be perforined by 
one Officer, either one, of the members of the Bourd or 
a separate appointment—I mean the Superintendence of 
Police. It is only by uniting the strings in one hand that 
any system of Police can beattained. You cannot have a 
Police in each district. It must be one throughout the whole 
country to give any chance of success. Nor can it ever be 
properly attended to by a man who has other duties, and 
regards it as but a secondary consideration. It is the most 
difficult department of all, and which most needs amendment, 
and the Police of the Punjaub will be as difficult and impor- 
tant as that of any conntry in India. You must then have 
a Superintendent of Police who will, through the Magistrates, 
work the Police all over the country, as the Superintendent 
of Thuggee does his system all over India. 

8. In apportioning executive districts, I think you 
sheuld make them as large as you conveniently can, with 
the view of securing one good man with a sufliciency of 
assistants to the charge of each. Both a better manage- 
ment ia thus obtained and much Jabour is saved. In 
practice it is almost as easy to superintend a large district 
as asmall one. The same establishment, the same forms, 
and the same general rules, apply to both. The Board 
will also have a much easier task than if the country were 
split up into very many small and indifferently officered 
districts—and there will be a considerable saving in ex. 
pense. The inconvenience to the people wil] be bat very 
slightly increased —for all who know the perseverance and 
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long-suffering of suitors must be well aware that to walk 
a few wiles additional is a comparatively very small hard- 
ship. For instance, a district with = 40 miles radius, 
would contain nearly double the area of a 30 mile radins— 
yet but a portion of the population wonld have to walk 10 
miles farther—and it could be better worked at a smaller 
per centage of expense. I would therefore have the dis- 
tricts at least as large as those in the provinces. 

9. The executive power, especially in a new country, 
cannot be divided. It would not do to separate Magis- 
trates and Collectors, as in Bengal ; for though the depart- 
ments may be separately supertutended, in the Executive 
to work properly they must be worked together—both 
that they may play to one another and that clashing may 
be avoided. he duties may be advantageously distri- 
buted, but one man must be master of all, and responsible 
for all. 

10. The selection of Executive Officers is a task 
which requires much care. Having settled to have large 
districts, I assume that you can afford to pay them well, 
and get the best men. Unfortunately, people are too apt 
to run to extremes, You must avoid first the violent 
*‘ anti-regulation ” man—who will be guided hy no rules of 
business or system—or o.ders whatsoever—but does or 
omits to do everything simply because it is forbidden or 
enjoined by rule. Such characters are not uncommon in 
non-regulation provinces, and once on a time the N. W. 
Frontier Agency seems to have exhibited some fine speci- 
nens of independent dispensers of justice. On the other 
hand, you imust equally avoid violent “ regulation * men 
——who without the least regard to the circumstances of the 
country er the fitness of things, forthwith tarn every 
thing upside down, and will have all things immediately 
cut according to the pattern provided by the Sudder, for a 
very different state of things. They at once destroy all 
that has previously existed, and they generally signally 
fail in substitating anything manageable in ita room. Toa 
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many mea are of one or other of these two classes; but 
you must find those who have on the one band learnt 
habits of business, discipline, and subordiuation—aud ou 
the other have a tolerable share of common seuse—can 
temper rule with reasen—who do not blindly run through 
or against everything, but steer with an eye to the ground 
Lefore them. I dare say that a suificiency of wach men 
can be found if you look for them. In appoiuting their 
assistants and subordinates, I would only ask you to re. 
member that those who can’t perform oertain duties in 
other parts of the country, can’t do so in a new territory. 
Tu fact, you should send selected men, not the worst or the 
most untried. Many people are sent to exercise power 
which would nowhere else have been committed to them 
for years. In my opinion, no one should be entrusted 
with powers in a new territory till he has proved his 
capability by exercising them satisfactorily somewhere 
else, 

11, The same remarks apply to Uncovenanted ap- 
pointrents. There can be no greater mistake than mak- 
ing these a provision for young gentlemen who can’t get 
anything better—without any standard of training, ex- 
perience, of fitness. These appointments should be filled 
in the first instance by drafts from the provinces—where 
new hands would fill their places and be duly tested. It 
is difficult enough to make a new district under any cir- 
cumstances—but when the instrumenta must be made first 
and the work done afterwards, it is a Herculean task, and 
the whole is thrown back for years. Of the subordinate 
native establishment I shall speak when the “ annexation ” 
is out, and I come to details. 

12. In the meantime I have only one more piece of 
advice to offer. Let your first instruction to the new 
functionaries be—destroy not what you find in existence 
till you are prepared to substitute something better in its 
place. Do not sweep away every vestige of the native sys-; 
tem, while you are unprepared with the means of properly. 
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starting a system of your own. Do not drive away every 
respectable kardar, and substitute the first disreputable 
rascal who presents himself,.merely because the latter 
is willing to dab himself Tehsildar or Thanadar. In the 
first place, take things as yon find them. Make the most 
of the native system of accounts, &c., &c. Before you 
advance another step, first thoroughly understand facts as 
they are before you. Then digest your plans, and introduce 
your changes and reforms rationally, and with your eyes 
open. <A change of name dves not produce a new system 
—and creating a chaos is not necessarily the first step 
towards creating order. Yet this ts too often the course 
pursued, a8 if no previous Government had existed ; and 
the consequence is, that it is only by long and painful 
groping in the dark that a faint light is again obtained. 
Let it, then, be your maxim not precipitately to undo til] 
you are prepared to do. What you should do—what undo 
---and what leave undone, I may be prepared to advise you 
at a more convenient season. 


Economist. 


GENERAL.—No. VII. 


My Lorp—I had hoped that the Panjaub question 
must are this have been decided, and I had anticipated 
from all the signs of the times that it could be decided 
but in one way. I had looked to discussing the questions 
which will arise after annexation: but for the present E 
am disappointed. It seem that I have overrun my game, 
and I must reluctantly retrace my steps. I am poasessed 
with grave fear that your path has not yet been snfij- 
ciently smoothed—that annexation is even yet a stambling 
block to you. Why this hesitation? Why this delay ? 
Why this mystery as to the result? Can it be, after bear- 
ing the heat and burden of the day—after running all rieka 
and achieving a complete though tardy and hard fought 
aucceas—you now hesitate? You were bold enough at ene 
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time—when you first approached the scene of action, it 
was believed that you were all for the one plain and reso- 
lute course. Has your courage deserted you at the eleventh 
hour? Have you reached the barrier, and do you fear to 
leap? Is the prise within reach of your arm, and do you 
f-ar to seize it? Surely, surely, my Jord, the ‘‘ native 
hue of resolution” has not been ‘“‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.”” Then, indeed, has an “ enterprise 
of great pith and moment” its “current turned away and 
lost the name of action.” ‘There is a tide,” you know— 
and now is the turn of your tide—a fine spring-tide too— 
so I beseech you to make the greatest possible expedition 
and get into harbour. Ifyou lose it, you will be again 
carried out to sea, and many sore buffettings you will have 
before you regain the haven. 

They say that you are waiting for orders from home. 
If this is the case, you disappoint expectation. Do you 
seriouly for a moment suppose that if you, the Governor- 
General of India, fear to assume the responsibility of 
annexation, the Home Authorities will consent to do 80 ? 
They neither will nor ought, Your position and office 
make it chiefly your province to determine—situated as 
you are on the scene of action. The idea of referring it to 
those whose information is several months behind the 
event, and whose kpowledge of the subject is most obscure 
and imperfect, is absurd. Seek not, then, to shift or divide 
the responsibility. By you should it be borne, and you 
must bear it. You may anticipate the centents of your 
despatches. They will but consist of an endless array of 
éfe and buts. Jf the Punjaub is to be annexed, you must 
annex it. Jf it is to be released, you must release it. The 
credit of success will rest with you. With you must rest 
the blame of another failure. To you al] India looks for 
& display of the requisite moral courage. The best orders 
you can receive are those which contain nothing. Lord 
Wellesley went to the other extreme. He used to detain 
the ships, that the Court might hear nothing of his pro- 
ceedings till teo late to alter them.” You may not be quite 
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prepared to imitate him. Yet he lived to receive thanks and 
# more substantial reward from this said Court ; and you 
may do well to temper an excess of prudence with a little 
intermixture of his energy. 

- But, my Lord, you have brought with you a dis: 
tingnished reputation. Expectation stands on tiptoe ; and 
we will hope from you better things than hesitation, un- 
certainty, and delay. Do but avoid that “pale cast of 
thought.” That is what mars everything. "You may de- 
pend on it that first resolutions are generally the best. 
A man’s natural impulse leads him to what is right—“ pale 
thought” makes him vacillate between right and wrong, 
but he had better return to his first impulse in the end. 
I well know the feeling ; and so do most men. I believe 
that your first thoughts were for annexation. Then be not 
oppressed with doubts and fears and strange fancies. Do 
what you believe to be right, and trust to your friends for 
the reasons. 

Considering the prejudice which exists in England 
against extension of the empire, you may naturally be 
anxious to secure an unanimity of opinion in this country 
before taking so important a step as annexation : and 
Opinion seems all but unanimous. I understand, however, 
that Sir Henry Lawrence is opposed to jt. Now, I would 
not for a moment be supposed to impugn the purity of that 
gentleman’s motives, but I beg of you to remember that 
not only was he a priucipa] artificer in the salélement 
which has just broken down, but nnder present arrange- 
ments he is King of the Punjaub. As then, heman na- 
ture is but human nature, you must regard Sir Henry not 
go much as an unbiassed adviser aud a potentate pleading 
his ewn cause. By all means hear what he has to say ; 
bat reeeive it with caution as the argument of an advocate. 
It would be well, too, if you admit an advocate on one side 
to retain one on the other, to sift and combat Sir Henry’s 
arguments, and give the other side of the question a fair 
chance. 
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To another opinion of Sir Henry’s I would not be so 
tolerant. It ie said that he has come back to declare that 
the “ Sikhs had been exceedingly ill used,” and that if he 
had steyed there would have been nothing of the kind. 
Now this is, really, too much. Anything more entirely 
without foundation it is impossible to conceive, and the 
assertion is a most unfair one—for his policy was carried 
out to the letter; and if poor Sir Frederick Currie did 
wrong, it must have been in too implrcit/y following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor. It is perfectly clear that the 
origin of the late struggle was the existence of a Sikh 
army and Government. The outbreak was a mere ques- 
tion of time. <A storm brings a calm, aud the prostration 
of the first campaign was followed by a couple of years 
peace ; but the reaction follows. Sir Frederick carried out 
in its minutest details the system which Sir Henry had 
left him, and perhaps the carriage and temper of the fur- 
mer was less likely to provoke resistance than that of his 
predecessor. Iiven the particular affair, out of which 
grow the present, had its origin in Lawrence’s time. It 
was determined to relieve Moolraj before Sir F. Currie 
joined, and even the deputation of the unfortunate Mr. 
Vans Agnew had been arranged. That I know, 

Altogether, I think that if Sir H. Lawrence says that 
the Sikhs were ill used after his departure, the charge 18 
ungrateful and unfair, What bis energy might have doue 
in‘ nipping the rebellion in the bud is another matter. If 
he had done so it must have been but to break out at an- 
other place. The banishment of the HKanee i, an absurd 
handle. Not one of the Chiefs cares in the least for the 
Ranee, or for any one but for himself. Any one of them 
would, with all the coolness in the world, hang the Raneo 
on a tree, if he could be advantaged thereby. It may suit 
them to talk of the Ranee nov, but no one will be so weak 
as to believe that they care more for her than for the 
other Ranees and Rajas whom they have murdered. If the 
general feeling of insecurity, caused by such banishments 
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be alleged, I say that Lall Singh’s was « still more 
remarkable instance, and in that Colonel Lawrence had a 
part. 

I know not what scheme the present Resident now 
propounds, Perhaps a contingent, I can only again hope 
that the time for such things has gone by. A contingent 
is no new scheme. It is as old as British India, and I 
leave you to judge whether the result has been favourable 
whether all experience and all public opinion is not 
against it, It is a scheme for taking all the risks and res- 
pousibilities of occupation without the advantage of our- 
selves governing—of making the people our own subjects 
—and doing justice to those whom Providence has commit- 
ted to our care. Jt is the economy of having irregular and 
local troops in preference to regular ones—and the extra- 
vagance of sacrificing the revenues of the country to the 
drones of a native Court, instead of drawing them our- 
selves! It is the gross immorality of condemning a con- 
quered country to perpetual discord, plunder, and misgov- 
arnment, without advantage to ourselves, It is the folly 
of leaving on our frontier the embers of once powerful 
fires. Were the country surrounded by our territories 
they might continue to smoulder, but touching as it does 
that country from which previous invaders of India have 
issued, another conflagration may at any time be kindled. 
For many reasons, I cannot conceive that you will adopt 
such a course. 

But what more can I say P I can myself imagine no 
argument in favour of half measures—no one advantage, 
real or imaginary—and I cannot guess what Sir H, 
Lawrence way allege. I must repeat that you wiil do 
well not to give ear to ex parte arguments, Your im- 
mediate advisers, having uo personal knowledge of the 
facts, cannot be prepared to controvert those of the Resi- 
deut, and it is very easy to have the beat of it when s man 
has all the talk to himself, and nobody to gainssy hie. If 
then you wish to get at the real state of the case, you. 
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should, before adopting the Resident’s views, make them 
patent to others, who have had opportunities of jadging, 
and who may entertain opposite opinious. When you 
have heard both sides you muy settle your facts, and then 
draw your conclusions, without fear of error. 

One fallacy I may suggest. It is alaurd to suppose 
that the Sikhs or the inhabitants of the Punjaub will be 
better pleased with a contingent and double government, 
than with annexation. The population will not be better 
pleased ; for they wil’ be subjected to hard task-masters 
instead of mild ones. The Sikh soldiers high and low will 
not be pleased ; for their occupation is gone all the same, 
and they had rather cultivate under an easy system than 
under a grasping one. The Jats and Jat Sikhs are par- 
ticularly partial to our revenue systew, and to the zemin- 
daree rights which we accord them. ‘Then why should 
they prefer a contingent and misgovernment to annexation 
aud a regular system? The petty Sikhs of the olden race, 
if deprived of their swords and of the privileges of anarchy 
bad much rather enjoy in peace and security under our 
guarantee a little rent-free land. One class, and but one 
class (if class they can be called) would benefit by a double 
government, the vultures which prey on the carcase of every 
Indian state—the creatures of the Durbar, To such a 
class will you sacrifice all conscience and all policy—all 
regard for the rights of the governed, and the interests of 
the governing! 

If Sie Henry Lawrence still stands in the way of 
annexation, { would say, rather than “turn awry ’' a groat 
enterprise, compromise the matter. For the civil govern- 
ment associate with him Mr Jolin Lawrence. The Jatter, 
from all I hear, is an excellent Officer though he s# a 
Lawrence, and perhaps some of those who decry him might 
with advantage profit by his instructions, He is wrong 
perhaps in some things—may occasionally rather bully 
people without any corresponding advantage to Govern- 
ment, ag when be insists on substituting money payments 
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for jagheers or rent fee landato those who would be well 
edntented with half the value in land, but detest money 
payment, and sre in consequence discontented subjects 
with the power of doing mischief. But generally he well 
understands his work, and he has abundant energy to 
render useful his knowledge. He is neither a genius 
utterly ignorant of bis work, nora sluggard to whom ex- 
perience avails not—but a man bred to the trade—of good 
talents and great energy We want more of such men, 
ang you need not be deterred by a little roughness and 
hastiness, Family compacts are in themselves an evil, and 
Colonel Lawrence seems to have made a clique of the 
Residency—but I had rather have annexation and two 
brothers, of whom one has been bred to, and understands, 
lis work—than a contingent and an anutocracy of one 
brother whose genius hes in an irregular line. 


Economist. 


No VIIf 

My Tiorp—l1 am sorry to see that the English papers 
are not yet unanimous as tu the policy to be pursued in the 
Panjaub The Temes propeses no scheme, but rather sets 
itself to sugpest difticulties—and im doing so exhibits a 
wotful »gnorance of the facts Indeed, some very absurd 
failacies concerning the Punjaub, the Sikhs, and the 
Afghans have gotten possession of the English mind. It 
is not demed that geographically and historically the 
Punjaub 1s part of India—but people at home cling to the 
behef that if 1s filled with an unruly and desperate popula- 
tion, and the fear that to bold 1t would be to walk on 
hidden fires—and ever since the Caubul catastrophe they 
have a respectful dread of the Afighans, and are haunted 
with the idea that to advance our froutier is but to “ fly to 
evils alich we know not of.” It has been my object to 
show you that the Punjaubees are not ungoverpable, and 
that on the Indas wechaye, in «ll haman probability, thet 
werh wished-for object, a “finality,” inasmuch as the 
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Affghans are, as an offensive military power, uélerly con- 
temptrble I trast that you estimate the supposed diffi- 
culties at their true value. The imaginary dissuasives 
from the one true line of conduct mast be conscience ag 
regards the treaty, fear as regarda our ability to keep the 
country, or policy as regards the finality of the measure. 
I am glad to find that the treaty seems to have died a 
natural death. No argument is hinged on ¢kat pretext, 
and the tenderest conscience may therefore throw over 
that consideration without fear of offeuce In fact, “ the 
Sikks” neither made the treaty nor broke it Tho few 
individuals who weut through the farce of consent were 
nominees of the British power Dulleep Sing was a mere 
piece of paper mone), and 18 now as ‘valueless as a note 
when the bank has broke. Shee Siny has been treach- 
erous, but for the rest they have met us wmanfully they 
have fought for empire, and they must stand by the 1¢. 
sult, which 1s against them 

After all, fear 14 the previuting argument agiinst 
annexation The Zumes talks of the Martial tribes coim- 
mencing with the Sutley But you are not “afraid '” 
You kuow better. You know that the Sutley 13 the boun- 
dary of no tribe or clasg of tribes The Sikhs do not 
commence with the Sutly In fact, most of Sikh-land lies 
to the east of that river The population on either side 
is the same, the Sikhs are the same, the Jat soldiers are 
the same, the cultivators are the same. Yet 1¢ 18 admitted 
that the territory on one side 18 quict and manageable ; 
then why not that on the other side? If you are still un- 
convinced, let me show you a village on this side and on 
that, and you will find no pomt of difference. Let ma 
take you into a village on the left bank of the Sutley, and 
I will show you first the old Sith comparatively weak, 
separated fom the population, and depending on the favour 
of Government for a subsistence. Next, you shall nee 
scores of the sew Sikhs, men who once served in the 
Lahore army, now returned to their places in their own 
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villages, very likely disavowing the character of Sikhs 
altogether, and making the Lest and most active cultiva. 
tors, Lastly, you shall see the fine Jat race which inhabits 
that country, and members which may be induced to turn 
Sikhs and serve in a regular army on being paid for the 
same, There is something manly aud substantial about 
their character, In soldiering they like to be among the 
regulars, and are seldom found among the irregulars, and 
the tawdry tail of great men. In cultivating they are 
regulars too. ‘They are all for long leasea and money pay- 
ments. They make their own arrangements, and pay 
their revenue like men. The present is a most unfortu- 
nate year of famine, but in ordinary seasons I know no 
part of India, the internal economy of which presents so 
pleasant a sight. There is a healthy tone which it is 
pleasant to witness, and a healthy population pleasant to 
deal with. They are not unruly, but are remarkable for 
the respect paid to our rule. Even an ordinary affray is 
now almost unknown. In short, they like our system, 
aud think that it fully compensates for the gain to some 
of their members in the predominance of the Sikh army. 
Auk these people whether they would like to go back to a 
double government aud @ contingent. It is the only pro- 
position that might perhaps induce them to rebel. 

Cross, then, the river, and you enter no new country. 
Your materials are precisely the same. The zemindars 
have not yet hed the same advantages, and the Sikh sol- 
diers have hitherto continued to serve. But annex, and 
within six months, if things are managed by people who 
understand them, the country will assume exactly the 
same pliaso at the Cis-Sutlej territory—almost all parties 
will give in their adherence to the new state of things— 
men’s minds will be set at rest—imaginary difficulties will 
disappear as if by magic, aud you will then discover that 
you have quailed before phantoms as unreal es any re- 
corded in story. The Sikh country will speedily become 
one of our best and quietest posseasions. 
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T have spoken more particularly of that portion of the 
Panjaub from whence the Sikhs spring. Of the other por- 
tions it has not been pretended that there is anything to 
dread. They are now aa they were when the country 
formed a “ peaceful province of the Mogul empire,” with 
this exception, that they dislike the Sikh rule, and would 
welcome our ingress with most sincere satisfaction, 

Tf you yet doubt the result of taking the Punjaub in 
our own name, [ would beg of you to look back to the in- 
Guite array of precedents furnished by our history and 
experience. We have seen many strong and formidahle- 
looking native government succumb, and war has succeed- 
ed war, till each was absorbed. But has evil ever in any 
one instance resultod from aunexation P Every state which 
retained the substance or the show of independence bas 
come into collision with us, but, singular to relate, domes- 
tic rebellion in our own territory has been almost entirely 
unknown throughout our whole Indian career. I do not 
cousider the small outbreaks in the Jullunder to be domee- 
fc rebellion, inasmuch as they were in immediate connec- 
tion with a hostile and, in their eyes, triumphant army— 
and these outbreaks were but those of a few individuals, 
and never made any head. Even the irregular warfare in 
different parts of India with hill tribes of « race other 
than Hindoo has been almost invariably on behalf of some 
puppet potentate. The broad fact remains, that in our 
own important possessions serious rebellion has throughout 
our history in India been anknown. Will you, then—can 
you, in the face of this all-powerful fact—give way to 
imaginary fear? The country is the same, the people is 
the same, and what has taken place in other parts of India 
must take place in the Panjaub, Annexation will bring 
eafe and lasting peace. Half measures must be followed by 
troubles, miegovernment, and distarbance. So it has ever 
been. The only serious outbreak in our provinces which 
I remember was ono at Bareilly, about, I think, the year 
1813—and that was a mere mob opposition to a Chowkidari 
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Tax, and was completely and finally put down by 
@ couple of companies, Rohilkund and the Rohillas bad 
at one time a great name, and can anything be quieter 
than that country now is? Look at the records of the old 
districts of Rohilkund, and yon will see that when we first 
took possession things were by no means so quiet, por 
the people so apt, nor so much respect paid to our nance, 
as has been and will be the case in any part of Sikh-land. 
Armed parties traversed the distriet—wings of regiments 
with guns went out to collect the revenue from refractory 
villages. Yet things soon quieted down, and no one now 
looks on Rohilkund as a country held but by the force of 
bayonets. Much more easily would the Punjaub be 
brought to the same state. 

The Sikhs are a military class, much more tractable 
and more easily moulded to our purpose than Rohillas or 
other military Mussulmen. I cannot too often repeat, and 
you cannot too carefully bear in mind, the grand dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Sikhs, as compared with other 
Indian soldiers, in their not having yet lost their connec- 
tion with the soil and their character of agriculturists. I 
confess to having myself a particular partiality for them. 
They are fine fellows, without prejudice or nonsense of any 
kind, who can turn their hands to anything. They are 
quite free from the ridiculous pretensions to dignity and 
superiority of the most contemptible Mussulmen. They 
have not forgotten their origin. Indeed, I think the 
Sikhs and Jats of the frontier a people whom we should 
particularly cherish and attach as our subjects. They 
have much more of our own character than any other 
Indian race. While the Mahommedan pays Lut a sulky 
and constrained obedience, they, can and do look up to us 
—and as soon as the intoxication of recent power bas 
subsided the obedience of all will be hearty and willing. 
Make much of them, my Lord. You fear to grasp a 
serpent, but you may yet find it a faithful servant; situat- 
ed on the frontier of India, they are most desirable 
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subjects, for they may be used at any time against the 
Mahommedans beyound the boundary, Their sympathy 
with our Government, conduct, character, and habits, will 
always be much greater thao any other foreign race. 

You must be careful, indeed, that you mar not this 
fair picture by mismanagement. You must have a proper 
system and proper instruments, and then see if the Sikhs 
do not soon cheerfully acquiesce in your authority. 
Under a doulile Government all parties would be wretched. 
If they have misgovernment and a revenue system which 
they dislike, the Sikha must have military service as an 
outlet. Under a system which suits their taste and gives 
its due to industry and capital, they stand in need of no such 
snfety-valve. But if you destroy the Sikh army withont at 
the same time ensuring the requisite facilities for practising 
the arts of peace, then, indecd, will there be a cankering 
and pestering sore which may have Jamentable results. 
Such is, and wust be, a double government, and such is 
the frightful slough which it must be your first resolution 
to avoid. 

Tt is remarkable how much even Sikh chiefs in their 
prosperity cling to old associations— how little they forget 
the instability of Indian greatness. It is a sort of proverb 
among them that soverign powcr may pass away any day, 
but that the proprietorship of laud subsists through all 
changes (which is indeed tho case till our civil courts come 
into full play)—and men who have the Government share 
of the revenue of many villages are yet still more covetous 
of Zemindaree. I have seen many instances of this—and 
the trouble they took about it when in the plentitade of 
their power would almost induce the belief that they an- 
ticipated the result, and had an eye to the details of our 
system. I could show you a village Cis-Sutlej, an old pos- 
session of the Attaree family, where Sham Sing Attaree- 
wala (killed at Sobraor) took immense pains to make bim- 
self Zemindar of asingle Pattee. In short, their natural 
predilections all lie this way. Their present position is but 
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an accident. They will readily return to the occupations 
of their ancestors, and you need not distrees yourself with 
vain fears. Never was there a better hand. You have 
but to play it in a reasonable way. It is not, as one of the 
papers says, @ choice “‘ between dangerous neighbours and 
unruly subjects,” Lut between dangerous neighbours and 
quite useful subjects. The popular delusion is the very 
opposite of the truth, and you will, I trast, prove it to be 0 


Thinking, as I do, that the Jats and Sikhs make good 
subjects and good soldiers, I think that if you increase the 
army you cannot do better than offer service to those who 
wish it. The Sikh regiments have answered well, and the 
eating our salt would give us an additional hold on, and 
connection with, the population from which the men are 
drawn. Besides, late experience goes to prove that they 
are much better men than the “ Poorbea” Sepoys. They 
have also fewer prejudices—they can put their bundles on 
their own heads when occasion requires—they eat from the 
game common cooking vessel—are altogether more hardy 
and European-like in their habits. They would bea great 
accession to the army. One great mistake was made as to 
the Sikh regiments, and which deterred many from entering 
—the insisting on their wearing “ Topecs.” I am no advo- 
cate for yielding to prejudices—far from it—but all races 
and ail religions have their peculiar ideas, and two things 
particularly prohibited to Sikhs are Topees and tobacco, 
Why, then, when we are go particular about Hindoo and 
Mahommedan prejudices, we should go out of our way to 
make the service disagreeable to the Sikhs without the 
least object, I can’t conceive. A man can’t go into village 
without getting into a quarrel, because the villagers call 
him ‘‘ Topeewala.” Surely it is an innocent prejadice, 
and they are so free from this kind of thing that their one 
prejudice might be indulged. Exglish soldiers would be 
indignant if compelled to wear turbans, [ fancy that the 
Topee is a blunder from mere ignorance, 
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The Times makes the question of annexation depend 
on obtaining a “ Analtty,” asks where we are to stop, whe- 
ther we shall annex Affghanistan toot I answer certainly 
not, for reasons which I have already mentioned. Affghan- 
istan would not pay, it is no part of India, its inhabitants 
are not Indians. The more the Dost and his sabjects fight 
among thenrselves the better for us. The Indus is our 
*‘ finality,” and as far as the present condition of the world 
goes, thereis every prospect ofour being freefrom fighting on 
that boundary. Ifyoudoubt this, the Affghansare well known 
to officers of our army ; ask those in whom you have most 
confidenee whether there is the slightest probability of their 
being able to oppose a single brigade in fair fight in tle 
open field, whether they have ever done so? The country 
does not yield the revenue to give strength to the sinews of 
war, and the character of the people is entirely againet their 
making good regular troops. Besides, they are uttery dis- 
united, in race and everything else. They are no nation, 
and wo have nothing to fear from them. Most assuredly 
it zs for a “ finality” that I would go to the Indus, Once 
more then, my Lord, be not afraid. Do not sit at Feroze- 
pore, like a boy afraid to rob an orchard because “ Man 
traps and spring-guns” are duly advertised on a board— 
make up your miud at once, like a mau. There is nothing 
else for it. 

It just comes to this, will you make a temporary 
arrangement or a permanent one? Will you look to the 
security of the frontier, or to empty names? Will you do 
justice to the country which providence has placed at 
your feet ? Your mission is a great one, and you must 
fulfil it; but, Sefore all things, remember that if with- 
drawal is a cowardice, any half measure is a double cowardice 
-——the cowardice that prevents you from annexing and the 
cowardice that prevents you from withdrawing. Take 
either course, but beware of the fatal middle course. If 
you withdraw, the work has but to be done over again, 
if you compromise we are inextricably committed, 
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I hope I have not been doing you an injuttice: but 
certainly this delay alarms me, Show that I have Leen 
mistaken. Do not let Sir H. Lawrence have all the 
argument to himself. Do sot mistake the Durbar at Lakore 
Jor the people of the Punjab or for the S ikh nation. Re- 
inember that it is the great rock on which others bave splat. 

Ecoomixst. 


BCONOMIST CONGRATULATES TILE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 


My Lorp—At last we breathe again more freely—at 
Jast the clouds of doubt and suspense are made glorious 
summer by the sun of annexation. The 29th of March 
1849 will long be memorable in Indian history, and Jong 
will be famous the name of the ruler who has given 
a “finality to the Indian Ewpire. My Lod, I do most 
sincerely and heartily congratulate you, The Sikh power, 
the Sikh army, the Empire of Runjeet Sing, and almost 
the Sikh name, are things of history, Not only for seven 
yoars, but I hope for 9 much longer period, a shot will not 
be fired in the Punjaub. The permanent pacification of 
the country follows from annexation as naturally as effect 
ean follow cause. <Any serious disturbance ig next to im- 
possible, The means of disturbance no longer exist—the 
spirit and the will must speedily die out. The Sikhs will 
soon be known but as a quiet and agricultural people. 
The Panjaub will be a submissive aud prosperous province, 
yivlding in the arts of peace to none in India, aud, it may 
be (if advantage is taken of so fair an opportunity of i+- 
troducing into our system the improvements whiei{ ex. 
perience suggests), surpassing all in good governvaent—in 
the adaptation of institutions to the circumstancds of the 
people, and the contentment of an industrions yet manly 
population, Jt will be found that even if barren tracts 
make the whole revenue not very large in proportion to 
the gross area, yet the large fertile territories will yield 
& considerable and easily-collected revenue, which is « 
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clear gain to our Indian finances—and more than a cloar 
gain, for it will not only be an addition to our rent roll, 
bet may almost be meade the weans of diminishing our 
expenditare—ina«mach aa we shall now be free from the 
enormous cost of defensive and offengive measures of con- 
stant repetition and little iutermission. You have now 
discovered the metal of which the Affyhans are made, and 
a few yeara hence they will be about as little, and as much 
thought of, as the Burmese now are, The western will be 
little less secure than the eastern froutier, Aud while 
you rejoice in having doue your duty to your own country, 
you will not think lightly of the benvtit couferred on your 
species and on the people of that country, which has been 
added to the British crown. No humane man could have, 
by any act of his, permitted the recurrence of the sceues 
of carnage and sickening waste of human life, which have 
ensanguined the last year of our history. No wise or 
benevolent man could have refused to bestow on a subject 
people that liberty to sow in seed-time and reap in harvest, 
which forms the simple economy of an Indian population ; 
and by the uid of a genial climate and certain self contained 
institutions, natural poor-laws and immemorial village 
corporations perhaps gives more human happiness than the 
more complicated rights and more artificial inatitutions 
which distract Europe. I don’t know whether you meant 
to enhance the value of the boon when you kept the world 
so long uncertain and distrustful about annexation ; but it 
ig now apparent that distrust was out of place. Tho 
measure is well-weighed, deliberate, aud complete—and 
the public voice on the subject will be unanimous, Other 
Governors General have added to the Empire, but you 
have completed it; others have conquered successive parts, 
but you have consolidated aod secured the whole. For 
the firat time India is really our own—nay more, for the 
first time India is under the dominion of any one master. 
You are the first sole ruler of the most famous country in 
the world. You occupy a throne which has been, since 
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ambition fires appeared in the world, the golden prize for 
which all have struggied——buat none have fally obtained. 
And you may be proud of your position. You have 
achieved it, and I hope that you may keep it long. You 
have wronged no man, but you have done your daty, and 
doue it well. 

Having attained the finality of conquest and of empire 
thus early in your reign, for you may be prepared the 
double glory of both consummating a career of war, and 
originating a career of peaceable refurmation. I hope that 
it may be so. A reformation is wanted. The laws, the 
customs, and the consciences of a northern race, and an 
artificial society, must be more approximated to the plain 
practical understandings of an Asiatic people who WILL 
hold that black is black, and white is white, whatever 
philosophers may say to the country. But on this I may 
not now enter. I will but once more congratulate you on 
your position, aud [ am sure that all India and all Earope 
will, with one accord, join in the congratulation. 

It is singular, in reviewing from the commencement 
of the whole contest with the Sikhs, to observe how re- 
markably fortune seems to have favoured the good cause— 
how everything has turned out for the best. I believe that 
there is much reason to be thankful for all that bas taken 
place. If the Sikh army had been a little loss determined, 
and its resistance a little less protracted, we might have 
lost the blessings of annexation ; if it had been a little 
more successful —but no—TI will not be unpatriotic enough 
to conjecture what might then have happened. In the 
first campaign it is very possible that if our advantage had 
been pressed the war might have terminated little less 
abruptly than on the present occasion, and I do believe 
that the military obstacles overcome, annexation must 
have been at auy time a successful measure. Yet still 
when we see what the Sikhs have this year done with 
small resources, we must not forget that in 1846, Mool- 
tan, Cashmere, Attok, Kangra, and the whole resources of 
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the country in their poesession—our army shattered, and 
the hot weather setting in—the result must have Leen at 
best doubtful, and we would hardly now run the risk of 
1846, ia preference to the certainty of 1849. The Sikhs, 
too, if once conquered, might and probably would have 
been kept under, but their prostration and subjection 
could have been nothing like what it now is. That they 
should have been twice conquered ia the most fortunate 
thing in the world. They will never rise again. They 
have tried war, and they have tried rebellion, and cer- 
tainly they had enough of both. The particular events of 
this last war have been not less favourable in their results 
than the general fact of the double conquest. The com- 
paign has been « protracted one, and I have little doubt 
that the effects in the permanent pacification of the coun- 
try must be much more certain and lasting than if the 
war had been nipped in the bud by a much more dashing 
and summary termination. J do not go so far as to give ~ 
your Lordship credit for so very far-sighted a policy, but 
under providence such must be the result. The whole 
mass has been thoroughly fermented—no portion can have- 
escaped the purifying process—all the bad humours have 
come to the surface, and have been eradicated. You have 
now but to strain off the clear liquid and keep it carefully 
in new bottles ([ am glad to see that you do not trust en- 
tirely to old bottles for your new wine) all will then go 
right. You have only farther to take care that no new 
element of mischief gets mixed up in the proceas of puri- 
fication. Keep an eye to the old bottles too—especially to 
one very large and very old bottle—the Patriarch of the 
cellar. If he should happen to burst great will be the 
outpouring of good wiue. However, as he is such a re- 
nowned old vessel, we will hope that he still retains powers 
of distension to meet the exigencies of the times. I am not 
disinclined to believe that it will be found so. 

But I have diverged from my demonstration of what 
we owe to a favouring Fortune. 1 am no judge of the 
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strategies of war. My sphere isa more humble one. But 


this I will say that if ever most sincere and beartfelt thanks - 


were due for a victory it was for Goojerat. It seemed like 
& special interposition. Men are indeed led to their rain 
by being first demented, and never was there a more strik- 
ing instance of it. Most appropriately might the dospatch 
have commenced with the words of the doughty and God- 
fearing Hero of a former age. “The Lord hath deliveerd 
tiem into our hands.” Well did the General and the army 
do their part in the deliverance—and for the rest, thanks 
to our “ Ikbal ’ and to General Gilbert, another month has 
ended war; the discomfited Sikhs have Jaid down their arms, 
uever to be resumed ; the country has been purged, purified, 
and regenerated—and I hope that when you make a tour 
next cold weather you will find it swept, garnished, and 
prosperous. Your fiat is sufficient—one dash of your pen 
‘changes the acene, as in any Ara‘vian tale, from darkness 
into light. 

If anything were wanting to show the character of the 
Sikhs, and of the war, the manner of its termination 
must resolve all doubts. We have had no Guerilla warfare, 
as the English papers anticipated—no desperate struggle of 
fanatics Akalies. We have but had a regular army meet- 
ing us ia struggle on a fair field. The morale of that army 
is destroyed by defeat, aud we hear no more of it. The 
soldiers had little personal eonnection with the Chiefs, and 
had they been desperate men they might have continued a 
very haragsing contest. But no—they sre no desperadoes— 
they are comfortable people, accustomed to serve Runjeet 
Sing on daily rations and monthly pay. They have wives 
and children, and lands and cattle at home, and they have 
no taste for starving in the desert in the Ogre-like hope of 
one day drinkiug the blood of a Eeringhee. They have 
little nationality—merely the natural love of domination— 
but they like the good things of domination—not the life 
of a dog in the wilderness ; and, failing the former alterna- 
tive, they are quite prepared to return to their homes and 
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wtay there, Hence their readiness to lay down their arms 
at the suggestion of their officers, You may be sure that 
the last 8 months of scanty or no pey— little to eat, and 
much to do and suffer—has thoroughly cured them of all 
wartial ardour. They like a guerilla warfare about as 
much asa London guardsman would like bush fighting 
among the Caffres. They have abandance of pluck and 
eourage—but it is a calculating courage—and deprived of a 
nucleus you will never hear more of them. 

Altogether, I maintain that by the favour of Provi- 
dence our position in referenes to the Punjaub and the 
Pupjaubees is more favourable than any mere human dis- 
position could have made it. For you it remained to pluck 
the fruit thus presented to you. At last you have put 
forth your hand and taken it. You are sdlustrated by the 
act. This day has indeed taken « load of doubt from the 
grey hairs of your admiring. 


EcoNomist, 
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PREFACE. 


One who possesses no claims to systematic acholarship, and 
who nevertheless asks the public to approve of bis labors iz 
a field of some difficulty, is bound to show to his readera 
that he has at least had fair means of obtaining acourate 
information and of coming to just conclusions. 


Towards the end of the year 1837, the Author received, 
through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auckland, the ap- 
pointment of assistant to Colonel Wade, the political agent 
at Loodiana, and the officer in charge of the British rola- 
tious with the Panjab and the chiefs of Afghanistan, He 
was at the same time required as an engineer officer, to 
render Feerozpoor a defensible post, that little place having 
been declared a feudal escheat, and its position being 
regarded as one of military importance. His plans for 
effecting the object in view met the approval of Sir Henry 
Fane, the Commander-in-Ohief; but it was not eventually 
thought proper to do more than cover the town with a slight 
parapet, and the scheme for reseating Shah Shooja on 
his throne seemed at the time to make the English and 
Sikh Governments so wholly one, that the matter dropped, 
and Feerozpoor was allowed to become a cantonment with 
scarcely the means at hand of saving its ammunition from a 
few predatory horse. 


The Author was also present at the interview which 
took place in 1838, between Runjeet Singh and Lord Auck- 
Jand. In 1839 be accompanied Shabzada Tymoor and 
Colonel Wade to Peshawur, and he was with them when 
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they forced the Pass of Khyber, and laid upon the road to 
Caubul, In 1840 he was placed in administrative charge of 
the district of Loodiana; and towards the end of the same 
year, he was deputed by the new frontier agent, Mr. Clerk, 
to accompany Colonel Shelton and his relieving brigade to 
Peshawur, whence he returned with the troops escorting 
Dost Mahomed Khan under Colonel Wheeler, During part 
of 1841 he was in magisterial charge of the Feerozpoor dis- 
trict, and towards the close of that year, he was appointed 
—on the recommendation again of Mr, Clerk—to proceed 
to Tibet to see that the ambitious Rajas of Jummoo sur- 
rendered certain territories which they had‘seized from the 
Chinese of Taesa, and that the British trade with Ludakh, 
&c. was restored to its old footing. He returned at the end 
of a year, and was present at the interviews between Lord 
Ellenborough and Dost Mahomed at Loodiana, and between 
his lordship and the Sikh chiefs at Feerozpoor in December 
1842. During part of 1843 he was in civil charge of Am- 
bala; but from the middle of that year till towarde the 
close of 1844, he held the post of personal assistant to 
Colonel Richmond, the succe ssor of Mr. Clerk. After Major 
Broadfoot’s nomination to the same office, and during the 
greater part of 1845, the Author was employed in the 
Buhawulpoor territory in connection with refugee Sindhiana, 
and with boundary dispates between the Daoodpotras and 
the Rajpoots of Beekaueer and Jeyselmeer. When war 
with the Sikhs broke out, the Author was required by Sir 
Charles Napier to join his army of co-operation ; but after 
the battle of Pheerooshuhur, he was summoned to Lord 
Gough’s Head Quarters, He was subsequently directed to 
accompany Sir Harry Smith, when a diversion was made 
towards Loodiana, and he was thus present at the skirmigift 
of Buddowal and at the battle of Aleewal. He had likewise 
the fortune to be a participator in the victory of Subraon, 
and the further advantage of acting on that important day 
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as an aide-de-camp to the Governor-General. He was then 
attached to the head quarters of the Commander-in Chief, 
until the army broke up at Labore, when he accompanied 
Lord Hardinge’sa camp to the Simlah Hille, preparatory to 
retting out for Bhopal, the political agency in which state 
and its surrounding districts, his lordship had unexpectedly 
been pleaged to bestow upon him. 

The Author was thas living among the Sikh people 
for a period of eight years, and daring a very important 
portion of their history. He had intercourse, under every 
variety of circumstances, with all classes of men, and he 
had at the same time free access to all the public records 
bearing on the affuiis of the frontier. It was after being 
required in 1844, to draw up reports on the British con- 
nection generally with the states on the Sutlej, and especial. 
ly on the military resources of the Punjab, that he conceived 
the idea and felt he had the means, of writing the history 
which he now offers to the public. 


The Author’s residence in Malwa has been beneficial 
to him in many ways personally ; aud it has also been of 
advantage in the composition of tlis work, as he has bad 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the ideas and 
modes of life of the Military colomes of Sikhs scattered 
through Central India. 


Schore Bhopal, 
December 9 1848, 


NOTE 
REGARDING THE PROMUNCIATION OF PHOPER NARs. 


Nawus which are familiar to the English reader, and which may 
be said to have become formed into a conventional vocabulary, 
are spelt according to the common orthography, or with sach 
little deviation from it as not to require special notice. Thus, 
Deccan is used throughout for Dukhun, or Dekhin, or 
Dukshun , Mahomet for Mohammud, or Mohamated ; Runjeet 
for Ranjit, and so on. 

Otherwise it has been attempted td convey the sound of 
Indian names by gising to English letters ther ordinary 
pronunciation or admitted powers , and 1t has not been thought 
advisable to endeavor to render letters by their alphabetical 
equivalents. 

A is always to be pronounced broad, as a in all, father, 
&e, excepting in such classical names as Akber, Aijoon, dc. 
where it has the sound of «1m up, dull, de, 

E, when single, is to be pronounced a8 ¢in there, or ag 
in care When double (RE), as re in cheer, or as ea im hear, 

I, as ¢in sit, writ, &e 

O, ag oan only, bone,’ &e,1¢ generally Jong 

U, a8 win up, sun, &e, 

EI, as ey in eyty 

EU, as ev in Europe 

OW, as ow in town, or as ow in round 

The letter C 1s aiways to be regarded as hard, or as thy 
equivalent of K 

Similarly G is always hard, and nowhere represents J 

In some names and designations, the modun pronuncia- 
tion and modes in use im India generally have occesionally 
been preferred to the ancient classical, or to the present local 
forms. Thus, Cheitum, 18 written instead of Chaitanya, 
Koopel, instead of Capila , Race, instead of Roy or Rao, and 
80 on, 

On the contrary, the familiar word Siva (Seeva) has been 
preferred to Shiv, or Sheo, or Shew , while Krishna and Kishen 
have been used indigcuiminetely. With regard to Avatar, there 
is a difficulty , for the word 18 pronounced not as Avalter, but 
as Awtarh, or Owtarh The usual form does not convey the 
true sound, and the other is offensive to the unaccustomed eye, 

In the references, and also inthe text, from Ohap. V. to 
the end of the Volume, the names of military officers and civil 
functionaries are quoted without any nice regard to the rank 
they may hate held at the particular time, or to the titles by 
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which they may have heen subsequently distinguished. Bet as 
there is one person only of each name to be referred to, no 
doubt or inconvenience can arise from this laxity, Thus the 
youthful, but discreet Mr. Metcalfe of the treaty with Runjeet 
Singh, and the Sir Charles Metcalfe so honorably connected 
with the history of Iudia, is the Lord Metcalfe of riper yeara 
and approved services in another hemisphere. Lieutenant 
Colonel, or more briefly Colonel, Pottinger, in now a Major 
General und a Grand Cross of the Bath ; while Mr. Clerk has 
been wade a knight of the same Order aad Lieutenant Colonel 
Lawrence bas been raised to an equal title Captain, or 
Lientenant-Colonel, or Sir Clande Wade, mean one and the 
same person: and similarly the late Sir Alexander Burnes, 
sometimer appears asa simple lieutenant, or as a captain, or 
as a lieutenant colonel. On ‘the other hand, Sir David 
Ochterlonely is referred to solely under that title, although, 
when he marched to the Sutlej in 1809, he held the rank of 
lieutenant colonel only. 
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THE SIKES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 


Geographical Limits of Sikh Occupation or Lnfluenca— 
Climate, Productions, de. of the Sikh Dominions.—~ 
Inhabitants, Races, Tribes —Reltgions of the People. 
we Characteristics and Eyfects of Race and Relyion.— 
Partial Migrations of Tribes.—Religrous Proaelytiam, 


Durixg the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the 
Christian era, Nanuk aud Govind of the Khutree race, 
obtained a few converts to their doctrines of religious 
reform and social emancip ition among the Jut poasants of 
Lahore and the southern bauks of the Sutlej. The “Sikhs,” 
ot “ Digciples,” have now become a nation ; and they occupy, 
or have extended their influence, fiom Delhi to Peshawur, 
and from the plains of Sindh to the Karakorum mo‘mntaing. 
The dominions acquired by the Sikhs are thus included 
between the 28th and 36th parallels of north latitude, and 
between the 71st and'77tb meridians of east longitude; and 
if a base of four hundred and fifty miles be drawn from 
Paneeput to the Kbyber Pass, two triangles, almost 


on lias, 


Climate, 


produo- 
tions, &e, 


Grain, and 
shaw] wool 
of Ludakh 
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equilateral, may be deseribed upen it, which will include 
the conqnests of Runjeet Singh and the fixed colonies of 
the Sikh people. 

The country of the Sikhs being thus situated in a medium 
degree of latitude, corresponding nearly with that of 
northern Africa and the American states, and consisting 
either of broad plaing not much above the sea level, or of 
mountain ranges which rise two and three miles into the air, 
possesses every variety of climate and every description of 
natural produce. The winter of Ludakhis long and 
rigorous, snow covers the ground for half the year, the 
loneliness of its vast solitudes appals the heart, and nought 
living meets theeye; yet the shawl-wool goat gives a value 
to the rocky wastes of that elevated region, and its scanty 
acres yield unequalled crops of wheat and barley, where 
the stars can be discerned at midday and the thin air 
scarcely bears the sound of thunder to the ear.* The heat 
and the dust storms of Mooltan are perhaps more oppressive 
than the cold and the drifting snows of Tibet; but the 
favorable position of the city, and the several oveiflowing 
slreams in its neighbou: hood, give an importance, the one 


* Shawl wool 19 produced most 


abundantly, and of the huest quality, 
im the steppes between the Shus uk 
and the muin branch of the Indus 

About 100,000 rupees, or 10,0001. 
worth may be carried down the 
valley of the Sutley to Loodluana and 
Deli (Journal Asiatic Socrety of 
Bengal for 1844, p 210) The im- 
portation into Cashmeer alone 1a 
estnnated by Moorcroft Travels, 1 

165) at ibout 75,000, and 
thus the Sutley trade may repre- 
sent loss thun a tenth of the 
whole, 

Moorcroft speaks bghly of the 
cultivation of whoat and barley m 
Tibet, and he once saw a field of the 
latter grain in that country such as 
he had never befure beheld, and 
which he says an Eoglish farmer 
would have rmdden many miles to 


hive looked at —(Zrasels, 1, 269 
280 


ike gravel of the northern steppes 
of Tibet yields gold in grains, but 
the value of the rude borax of the 
lakes surpasses, as an article of trade, 
that of the precious metal. 

In Yarkund an intoxicating drag 
named charrue, much used in India, 
1s grown of a superior quality, aud 
while opium could be taken across 
the Himalayas, the Hindos and 
Chinese carried on a briek traffic’ of 
exchange in the two deleterious 
commodities, 

The trade in tea through Tibet to 
Cashmeef’ and Cuubul is of local im- 
portance. The blocks weigh about 
eight pounds, and eell for i2e. and 
16s. up to 36s. and 482. each, ac- 
cording to the quality.—Com- 
pare Moorcroft, Zyavels, 1.388, 951, 
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to its mauufactures of silks and carpets, and the other to 
the wheat, the indigo, and the cotton of ita fieldie The 
southern elopes of the Himalayas are periodically deluged 
with rain, which is almost unkuown beyond the snow, and 19 
bat littel felt in Mooltan or along the Indus. The central 
Punjab is mostly a bushy jungle or a pastoral wisto; its 
rivers alone have rescued it from the desert, but its diyness 
keeps it free from savage beasts, and 1!8 herds of cattle are 
of staple value to the countiy, while the plains which 
immediately bonud the hulls, o1 are influenced by the Indus 


and its tributaries, are ut 


surpassed in fertility by any 


in India, The many populous towns of these tracts ate 
filled with busy weavers of cotton aud ailk and wool, and 


with skilful workers in leather and wood aul ion, 


Water 


is found near the surface, and the Persian whecl 15 in general 


use for purposes of irrigation. 


Sugar is produced in abuud- 


ance, and the markets of Sindh and Caubul are in pitt 
supplied with that valu ible article by the triders of Amuitsar, 
the commencial emporium of Northen India + The arti- 


* The wheat of Mooltan is beard. 
Jess, aud its grain is long and hey 
At 1s exported in large quantities to 
Rajpootana, and also, since the Bri- 
tish occupation, to Sindh to an in 
creared extent The valuc of the 
carpets manufactured in Mooltin 
does not perhaps exceed 50,000 ru- 
pees anvaally. The milk manufac 
ture may be worth five times thit 
sum, or, 1ucluding that of Buhawul- 
poor, 400,(00 rupees mall, but the 
demand for such fabrics has markedly 
dechued since the expulsion of a 
native dynasty from Sindh. The 
raw silk of Bokhara 15 used in pre- 
ference to that of Bengal, as Lemg 
stronger and more glossy. 

Eugligh piece-goods, (or more 
largely) cotton twists to be woven 
into cloth, have bein :mtroduced 


everywhere in India, but thove’ 


well to do in the world can alone 
buy foreign articles, and thus while 
about eighteen tons of cotton twist 


are used by tho weavers cf Bul iwul 
poor, about thiee hundred tony of 
{eleaned) cotton are grown in the 
district, and wrotecrht up by the vil- 
layers oy expor ed to Rays ootana, 

the Lower Punjab and Buhawul- 
poor yield respectivels about 750 and 
160 tong of indico § Itia worth on 
the spot from nimepence to eighteen 
pence the pound Tbe principal 
market wm Ahorissin, but the trade 
has declined of late, perhup? owing 
to the quantities which ny be itro- 
duced into that country by way of the 
Persan Gulf from Indi. ‘The 
fondness of the Sikhs, and of the 
poorer Mahometans of the Iwdus, 
for blue clothing, will always main- 
tain a fair trade in indiso. 

+ In 1844 the customs and excise 
duties of the Punjib amounted to 
240,000! or 250,0001 , or to one 
thirteenth of the whole revenne 
of Runjeet Singh, estimated at 
3,25 ,0001, 


Silks, in- 
digo, and 
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Mooltan, 
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ot tho cen- 
tial Punjab, 


The Per- 
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sang of Oashmeer, the varied productions of that famous 


The saffron valley, its harvests of saffron, and its important manu- 


and the 
shawls cf 
Cash meer. 


Rice and 
wheat o: 
Peshawur. 
Druga, dyes, 


and metals 
of the hills, 


Inhebi- 
tante, 


Immigra- 
tion of the 
Jute, and 
introdue- 
tion of Ma- 
hometan: 
ism, 


facture of shawls, are well kuown and need only be alluded 
to.” The plains of Attok and Peshawar no longer shelter 
the rhinoceros which Baber delighted to hunt, but are 
covered with rich crops of rice, of wheat, and of barley. 
The mountains themselves produce drngs and dyes and 
fraita; their precipitous sides support forests of gigantic 
pines, and veins of copper, or extensive deposits of rock salt 
and of iron ore are contaived within their vast outline, The 
many fertile vales lying between the Indus and Cashmeer, 
are perhaps unsurpassed in the East for salubrity and love- 
liness : the seasons are European, and the violent “ monsoon ” 
of India 1s replaced by the genial spring rains of temperate 
climates, 

The people comprised within the limits of the Sikh 
rule or influence, are various in their origin, their language. 
and their faith. The plains of Upper India, in which the 
Brahmins and Khsbutrees liad developed a peculiar civili- 
sation, have been overrun by Persian or Scythic tribes, from 
the age of Darius and Alexander to that of Baber and Nadir 
Shah. Particular traces of the successive conquerors may 
yet perhaps be found, bat the main features are, 1, the 
introduction of the Mahometan creed; and 2. the long 
antecedent emigration of hordes of Juts from the plains of 
Upper Asia. Itis not necessary to enter into the auti- 
quities of Grecian “Gete” and Chinese “ Yuechi,” to 
discuss the esserted identity of a peasant Jut and a moon- 
descended Yadoo, or to try to trace the blood of Kadphises 
in the veins of Runjeet Singh. It is sufficient to observe 
that the vigorous Hindoo civilization of the first ages of 


® Mr. Mooreroft (Zvavels,ii.194.) be worth 75,0001. alone (Zravels, ii 
estimates the annual value of the 166. &), that is, 1000 horse loads 
Cashmeer mranofacture of shawls of 800 pounds, each pound being 
at 300,0001.; but this seems a worth five shillings. 
amall estimate if the raw material 
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Christianity soon absorbed ita barbarous invaders, and that 
in the lapse of centuries the Juts became essentially 
Brahminical in language and belief. Along the southern 


Indus they soon yeilded their 


conscience to the guidance 


of Islam; those of the north longer retaimed their idola- 
trous faith, but they have lately had a new life breathed 
into them; they uow preach the unity of God and the 
equality of man, and, after obeying Hindoo and Ma- 
hometan rulers, they have themselves once more succeed- 
ed to sovereiga power.® ‘The Mussulman occupation forms 
the next grand epoch in general Iudian history after the 


* According to the dictionarie , 
Jat means a race, tribe, ora parti- 
cular race so called, while Jué means 
manner, kind, and likewise matted 
har But throughout the Pun) ib 
Jut also implies 2 fleece, a fell of huir, 
und in Upper Sindh a Jué¢ now means 
a rearer of camels or of black cattle, 
ora shephered 10 oppoution to a 
husbandman In the Panjab gene- 
rally a Jué means still a villayer, a 
rustics par execellence, ag one of the 
race by far the most numerous, and 
us opposed to one engaged in trade or 
handicraft This was observed by 
the author of the Dabistan nearly two 
centuries (Dolsstan, 1 262), but 
since the Jute of Lahore and the 
Jats of the Jumpa have acquired 
power, the term s becoming more 
rsiricted, and 18 occasionally em- 
ployed to mean simply one of that 
particular race 

The Juts merge on one side into 
the Rajpoots, and on the other into 
the Afghans, the names of the Jut 
subdivisons being the same with 
those of Rajpoots in the east, and 
again with those of Afghans, and 
even Belotches, in the west, aud 
many obscure tribes being able to 
show plausubly that at Jeast they are 
as likely to be Rajpoots or Afghans 
as tobeJuts ‘Lhe Juts are indeed 
enumerated among the arbitary or 
conventional thirty-six royal races 


of the local bards of Rajpootana && 


(Tod's Rajasthan 1 1060), and they 


themeelves olaim afflnity with the 
Bhuttees, and aspire to a luvar 
origin,as is done by the Raja of 
Putteeala As instantoes of the nur- 
row ond confused state of our know. 
ledge regarding the people of India, 
it May be mentioned that the Birks 
(or Virke), one of the most distin- 
guished tribes of Jute, ts admitted 
among the Chalook Rujpoots hy 
Tod (1 100), and that there are 
Kukker and Kakur Jute, Kukker 
Kakur, and Kokwr Afghans, besides 
Gukkers, not included 1a any of the 
three races Further the family of 
Oomerkot 1n Sindh 1s stated by Tod 
ie toes 1, 92, 93) to be Pramar 
or Powar), while the Emperor 
Humayoon’s chronicler talka of the 
followers (s ¢ brethren) of that 
chief as being Jute (Memowrs of 
Humayoon, p 45) The editor of 
the Journal of the Geographical So- 
ciety (xiv 207, note) derive Jué from 
the Sanserit Jyet’ha, old, anotent, 
and so make the term equivalent to 
abortgines , but ths etymology per- 
haps too hastily sets aside the suffi- 
ciently established facta of Gets and 
Yuechi emigrations, and the circum- 
stance of Tymoor’s warfare with 
Jettehs in Central Asia 

Some of the most eminent of the 
Juf subdivsions in the Punjab are 
named Sindhoo, Cheeneh, Vuraitch, 
i ek Sidhoo, Kurreeal, Gondul, 
0. 
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extinction of the Boodhist religion; the common speech of 
the penple has been partially changed, and the tenets of 
Mahomet are gradually revolutionizing the whole fabric 
of Indian society ; but the difference of race, or the savage 
manners of the conquerors, struck the vanquished even 
more forcibly than their creed, and to this day Juts and 
others talk of Toorks” as synonymous with oppressors, 
and the proud Rajpoots not ouly bowed before the Mussul- 
mans, bat have perpetuated the remembrance of their 
servitude by adopting “TPoorkana,” or Turk moncy, into 
their language as the equivalent of tribute. 

In the valley ofthe Upper Indus, that is, in Ludakh and 
Little Tibet, the prevailing caste is the Bhotee subdivision 
of the great Tartar variety of the human race. Lower down 
that classical stream, or in Ghilghit aod Oblulass, the re- 
mains of the old and secluded races of Durdoos aud Dunghers 
are still to be found, but both in Iskardo and in Ghilghit 
itself, there is some mixture of Toorkmun tribes fiom the 
wilds of Pamer and Kashakar. The people of Cashmeer 
have from time to time been mixed with races from the 
north, the south, and the west; and while their language is 
Hindoo and their faith Muhumetan, the manners to the pri- 
mitive Kush or Kutch tribes, lave been influenced by their 
proximity to the Tartars. The hills westward from Cash- 
meer to the Indus are inhabited by Kukkas and Bumbas, 
of whom little is known, but towards the river itself the 
Eusofzaees and other Afghan tribes prevail; while there are 
many secluded valleys peopled by the widely spread Goojers, 
whose history has yet to be ascertained, and who are the 
vassals of Arabian “ syeds,” or of Afghan and Toorkmun lords, 

In the hills south of Cashmeer, and west of the Jehlum 
to Attock and Kalabagh on the Indus, are found Gukkers, 
Goojere, Khatirs, Awans, Junjoohs aud others, all of whom 
may be considered to have from time to time merged into the 
Hindoo stock in language and feelings, Ofthese some, as the 
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Junjoohs and especially the Gukkers, have a local reputation. 
Peshawur and the hills which surround it, are peopled by 
various races of Afghans, as Eusofzaces and Momunds in 
the north and west, Khulvels and others in the centre, and 
Afreedees, Khuttuks and others in the south and east, The 
hills south of Kohat, and the districts of Tank and Bunnoo, 
are likewise peopled by genuine Afghans, as the prstoral 
Vuzeerees and others, or by agriculural tribes claiming such 
a descent ; and, indeed, throughout the mountains on either 
side of the Indus, every valley has its separate tribe or family, 
always opposed in interest, and sometimes differing in 
speech and manners, Generally it may be observid, that, on 
the north, the Afghans on one side, and the Toorkmuns on 
the other, are gradually pressing upon the obl tut less ener- 
getic Durdoos, who have been already mentioned. 

In the districts on either eide of the Indus south of Kala- 
bagh, and likewise around Mooltan, the population is putly 
Belotch and partly Jut, intermixed however with other 
tribes, as Uroras and Raiens, and towards the mountains of 
Sooleeman some Afghan tribes are likewise to be found 
located, In the waste tiacts betweer the ludus and Sutle) 
are found Juns, Bhuttees, Seeals, Kuiruls, Kathees, and 
other tribes, who are both pastoral and predatory, and who, 
with the Chibhs and Buhows south of Cushmeer, between 
the Jellum and Chenab, may be the first inbabitants of the 
eountry, but little reclaimed io miuuers by Hindoo or 
Mahometan conquerors ; or oue or more of them, as the 
Bhuttees, who boast of their lunar descent, may represent a 
tribe of aucient invaders or colonisers who have yielded to 
others more powerful than themselves, Indeed, there seems 
little doubt of the former supremacy of the Bhuttee or 
Bhatee race in North-western India: the tribe is extensively 
diffused, but the only sovereignty which remains to it is 
over the sands of Jeyselmeer, The tracts along the Sutlej, 
about Pakputtan, are occupied by Wuttoos aud Jobya 
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The Johyas Rajpoots*, while lower down are found some of the Lungga 


and Lung. 


gas of the 
south, 


The Dogras 
and Kunets 
of the 

Himalayas. 


The 
Kohless of 
the Hima- 
layas. 


The Jute of 
the central 
plains 


mixed with 
Goojers, 


tribe, who were once the masters of Ootch and Mooltan. 
The hills between Cashmeer and the Satlej are possessed 

by Rajpoot families, and the Mahometan invasion seems to 

have thrust the more warlike Indians, on one side into the 


sands of Rajpootana and the bills of Bundelkhand, and on 


the other into the recesses of the Himalayas. But the mess 
of the population is a mixed race called Dograss about 
Jammoo, and Kunets to the eastward, even as far as the 
Jumna and Ganges, and which boasts of some Rajpoot blood. 
There are, however, some other tribes intermixed, as the 
Gudhees, who claim to be Khutree, and as the Kohlees, who 
may be the aborigines, and who resemble in manners and 
habits, and perhaps in language, the forest tribes of Oentral 
India. Towards the snowy limits there is some mixture of 
Bhottees, and towards Qushmeer and in the towns there is a 
similar mixture of the people of that valley. 

The central tract in the plains stretching from the 
Jehlum to Hansee, Hissar and Paneeput, and lying to the 
north of Khooshab and the ancient Depalpoor, is inhabited 
chiefly by Juts; and the particular country of the Sikh 
people may be said to lie aronod Lahore, Amritsar, and even 
Goojrat to the north of the Sutlej, and around Bhutinds 
and Soonam to the south of that river. The one tract ig 
preeminently called Manjha or the middle land, and the 
other is known a8 Malwa, from, i¢ is said, some fancied re- 
semblance in greenness and fertility to the central Indian 
province of that name, Many other people are, however, 
intermixed, as Bhuttees and Doghurs, mostly to the south 
as Mahometans on the Lower Sutlej 
under the name of Deheh, or Dahur 
and Dubur; and they and many 
other tribes seem to have yielded on 


one aide to Rahor Rajpoots, and on 
the other to Belotches, 


* Tod (Rajasthan, i, 118.) regards 
the Johyas as extinot ; but they still 
flourish as ts oneither bank of 
the Sutlej, between Kussoor and Bu- 
hawulpoor: theyare now Mahome- 
tans, The Dahia of Tod (i. 118.) are 
likewise to be found as cultivatorsand 
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and wost, and Raieus, Rors, and others, mostly iu the eaat, 
Goojere are everywhere numerous, as are alao other Rajpoots 
besides Bhuttees, while Puthans are fuund in scattered 
villages and towns, Atong the Pathans those of Kussoor 
have long beeu namerous and powerful, aud the Rajpoots 
of Rahoon have a local reputation, Of the gross agricultur- 
al population of this ceutral tract, perhaps somewbat wore 
than four-tenths may be Jut, and somewhat more than one- 
tenth Goojer, while nearly two-tenths may be Rajpoots more 
or less pure, and lesa than a teuth claim tv be Muhometans of 
foreign origin, although it ishighly probable that about a 


third of the whole people profess the Mussulman taith.* 


* Out of 1,030 villages lying here 
und there between the Jumna aud 
Sutlej, and which were under Brivish 
management in 1844, there were 
found to be forty-oue different tribes 
of agricullurists, in proportions as 
follows, after adding up fractions 
where any race composed a portion 
only of the whole vommunity of any 
one village, 


Villayes. 
Jute ees ie 443 
Rajpoots 194 
Goojers ... 109 
Syeds.., 17 


Shekbs .., - iA 7 95 
Puthaos.., sib vit ine 36 


Moghul... o.oo. CB 
Brahmins am ss 28 
Kliutrees , 6 
Raiens (or Araiens) 47 
Kuimbos .., a IY 
Mélees .., 12 
Rors . ins .. 83 
Doghurs (Mabometavs claim. 

ing Khshutree origin) 28 
Kulalls .. 0. 0k, ei Aa 
Gosayen religionists .. 2, 8 
Buiraghee GO. ns avs, 
24 miscellancous tribes occue 

pying equal to we 4 


Total 1,030 


A classification of the tribes of 
India according to position, origin, 
and faith is much wautel, agd 1s 


indeed necessary to w proper compre- 
hension of the history of the country. 
he Revenue Survey, as couducted 
iu the upper proviucos of the Gauges, 
cuumerates several castes, or ut leust 
the predommunt ones, ineach village, 
aud the lists might easily bo rendered 
more complete, aud afterwards made 
available by publication for purposes 
of inquiry and deduction. 

The Sikh population of the Pun- 
jab und adjoining districts hus usually 
been estimated at 6u0,000 souls im 
all (compare Burnes, Travels, i. 289. 
and Elphinstone, History of India, 
ii, 275, note) ; but the number sess 
too small by a halfora third. Thero 
are, indeed, no exact data on whieh 
to found an opinion; but the Sikh 
armies have uever beeu held to von- 
tain fewer than 70,000 fivlting men, 
they have been gisen as high us 
250,000, und there is mo reavon lo 
doubt that between the Jehlum aud 
Jumna they could muster nearly 
half the latter number of soldiers of 
their own faith, while it is certain 
that of an agricultural people no 
member of some families may engage 
ip arms, and that oneadult ut leust of 


6 other families will always remain he- 


hind to till the ground. The gross 
Sikh population may probably be 
considered to amount to a million 
and a quarter or a million and a half 
of souls, men, somen, and children, 

The propurtion of Lindoos te 
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In every town and city there are, moreover, tribes of 
religionists, or traders, or handicraftsmen, aod thus whole 
divisions of provincial capital may be peopled by 
holy Brahmins® or as holy Syeds, by Afghan or Booudehla 
soldiers, by Khuatrees, Uroras and Buneeas engaged in trade, 
by Cashmeeree weavers, and by mechanics and dealers’ of 
the many degraded or inferior races of Hindostan, Nove 
of these are, however, so powerful, so united, or so numerous 
as to affect the surrounding raral population, although, 
after the Juts, the Khutrees are perliaps the most influential 
and enterprising race 1u the country.t 


Mahometans throughout India gene- 
Tully has been variously estimated 
The Emperor Jebangheer (Memozrs, 
p 20) held them to be as five to 
ono, which is perhaps more unequal 
than the present proportion iu the 
valley of the Gungee Mr Elphin- 
stones (History of India, u 288 and 
notes) takes the relative numbers for 
the whole country to be erzht to one 

# In the Punjab, and along the 
Ganger, Brahmins have usually tho 
appellation of Misser or Mitters e 
Mithra, given to them, if not de- 
tinguished as Pundits, + ¢ as doc- 
tors or men of learnug The title 
seems, according to traditton, or to 


the surmise of well informed native & 


Indiana, to have been introduced by 
tho first Molometan invaders, and it 
may perbaps show that the Brabmins 
were held to be worshippers of the 
sun by the Unitarian iconoclasts 

+ The Khutrees of the Punjab 
maintain the putity of their descent, 
and the legend 1s that they represent 
those of the warrior race who }ielded 
to Purs Ram and were spared by 
him) The tribe 1s numerous in the 
Upper Punjab, and about Delln and 
Hurdwar Khutrees are found 10 
towns along the Ganges aa far as 
Benares and Patna, but 10 Bengal, 
in Central India, and m the Deocan 
they seem to be strangers, or only to 
be represented by ruling families 
claiming a solar or lunar origin = In 
the Punjab the religious cupital of 
the Khutrees seems to be the ancient 


Depilpoor The Khutrees div de 
themselves into three principal classec 

I the Charjatees, or the four clans, 
II the Barajatees, or the twelve clans, 
and IIT the Bawunyatees, or fifty two 
clans The Charjatees are Ist, the 
Sethe, 2d, the Merhotas , 8d, the 
Khunnas, aud 4th, the Kuppoors, 
who are again divided, the first into 
two and the others into three classes. 
The principal of the Barayatee sub- 
divisions are Chopra, Tulwar, Tun- 
nubn, Seighul, Kukker, Methta &e 

Some of the Bawunyaces are us fol- 
lows Bundaree Meindrao, Sehtee, 
Sooree, Sanee, Unnud, Buhseen, 
Sohdee, Behdee, Teehun, Bhulleb, 


¢ 

The Uroras claim to le the off- 
apring of Khutiee fathers and of 
Very. or Soodra mothers, and their 
legend 1s that they were settled in 
numbers about Ootoh, when the 
Khutrees, being expelleu from Delln, 
migrated to Tatta and other places 
in Sindh, and subsequently to Moole 
tan During their warsthe Khu- 
trees asked the aid of the Uroras, but 
they were refused assistance The 
Khutrees in consequence induced the 
Brahmins todebar the Uroras from 
the exercise of religion rites, and 
they thus remained proscribed for 
three hundred years, until Sidh 
Bhoja and Sidh Seeama of Depal- 
poor readmitted them within the 
palo of Hindoowm The Hindoo 
bankers of Shikarpoor are Uroras, 
and the Hindoo shopkeepurs of 
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Of the wandering horseless races, the Cheeggurs are The wan- 
the most numerous and the best koown, aod they seem to 
deserve notice as being probably the same as the Chinganehs 
of Turkey, the Russian Trigans, the German Zigueners, the 
Italian Zingaros, the Spanish Gitanos, and the English 
Gypsies. About Delhi the race is called Kunjur, a word 
which, in the Punjab, properly implies a courtesan dancing 


girl. 


ering 
Chung gurs. 


The limits of Race and Religion aie not the samc, The religions 
otherwise the two subjects might have been considered to- 


gether with advantage. 


of the Sikh 
country, 


In Ludakh the people and the The Lamaic 


Boothiats of 


dependent rules profess Lamsic Boodhism, which is 80 Ludekh, 


widely diffused throughout Central Asia, but the Tibetans of 


Iskardo, the Duidoos of Ghilghit, aud the Kukkas and 
Bumbas of the rugged mountains are Mahometans of the The Sheea 
Sheea persuasion. ‘The people of Cushmeer, of Kislitwar of 
Bhimbar, of Pukhlee, and of the hills south aud west to the Cayhmeer, 


salt range and the Indus, are mostly Soonee Muhometans, as and 


are likewise the tribes of Peshawur and of the valley cf the 


Indus southward, and also the inhabitants of Mooltan, and of 


the plains northward as far as Pind Dadun-Khan, Chuneeot, 


and Depalpoor. 


Khorassan and Bohbara are lihewise 
held by the people of the Punjab to 
be of the game race. The Uroras 
divide themselves into two muin 
classes: I. Ootradee or of the 
north, and II, Dukdunee, or of the 
south, and the latter has likewise an 
mmportant subdivision named Du- 
dunes. 

In the Lower Punjab and in 
Sindh, the whole Hindvo trading 

pulation is included by the Ma- 
Ccuistehs under the term “ Kordr.” 
In the Upper Panjab the word 1s 
used to denote a coward or one base 
and abject, and about Mooltan it i 
likewise expressive of contempt as 
well of 2 Hindoo ora trafficker. In 
Central India the Kerdrs form a 
tbe, but the term there literally 
moans dalesmen or foresters, although 


The people of the Himalayas, eastward of 


it has become the name of a oluss or 
tribe in the lapse of centuries, Pro- 
foxsor Wilsou somewhere, 1 think, 
identifies thom with the Cirrhade of 
the ancients, and indeed Korat is 
one of the five Presf’has or rogioun 
of the Hindoos, these being Cheen 
Prusth, Yavuo Prusth,  Indr 
Prasth, Dukshun Prusth, and Kerét 
Prusth, which last is understood by 
the Indians to apply to the country 
between Oojein and Orissa, (Com. 
pare Wilson, Pishnoo Pooran, p. 175, 
note, for the Keratas of that book.) 
Farther the Brahminical Gonds of the 
Norbuddar are styled “ Raj Gonds,” 
while those who have not adopted 
Hindooism continue to be eriled 
“Wirrees Gonds,* a term which 
seems to have a rolation to ther 
unaltered condition, 
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Kishtwar and Bhimbur, are Hindooes of the Brahminical 
faith, with some Boodhist colonies to the north, and some 
NMahometan families to the south west. The Jats of 
“ Manjha” and“ Malwa” are mostly Sikhs, but perhaps 
not one-third of the whole population between the Jehlum 
and Jumua has yet embraced the tenets of Nannk and Qo- 
vind, the other two-thirds being still equallv divided between 
Islam and Brahminism., 

In every town, excepting perhaps Leh, and in most of 
the villages of the Mahometan districts of Peshawur and 
Cashmeer and of the Sikh distracts of Manjha and Malwa, 
there are always to be found Hindoo traders and shopkeepera 
The Khutrees prevail in the northern towns, and the 
Uroras are numerous in the province of Mooltan. The 
Cashmeeree Brahmins emulate in intelligence and nsefalenss 
the Mahratta Pundits and the Baboos of Bengal; they area 
good deal employed in official business, although the 
Khutrees and the Uroras are the ordinary accountants and 
farmers of revenue. In “ Malwa” alone, that is, about 
Bhutinda and Soonam, the Sikh poputation can be found 
unmixed, and there it has passed into a saying, that the 
priest, the soldier, the mechanic, tle shopkeeper, and the 
" ploughman are all equally Sikh, 

There are, moreover, in the Punjab, as throughout 
India, several poor and eontemned races, to whom Brahmins 
will not administer the consolatiens of religion, and who 


monthippers have not been songht as converts hy the Mahometans, 
of looa 


gods and 
oracular 
divinities, 


These worship village or forest gods, or family progenitors, 
or they invoke a stone as typical of the great mother of 
mankind ; or some have become acquainted with the writings 
of the later Hindoo reformers, and regard themselves as 
inferior members of the Sikh community. In the remote 
Himalayas, again, where neither Mooila, nor Lama, nor 
Brahmin, has yet cared to establish himself, the people are 
equally without instructed priests and a determinate faith ; 
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they worship the Spirit of each lofty peak, they erect 
temples to the limitary god of each snow clad summit, and 
believe that from time t> time the attendant servitor is 
inspired to utter the divine will in oracular sentences, or 
that when the image of the Deitya or Titan is borne in 
anlemn procession on their shoulders, a preasure to the right 
or left denotes good or evil fortune.* 

The characteristics of race and religion are everywhere 
of greater importance than the accidents of postion or the 
achievements of contemporary genius , but the mfluences of 
descent and manners, of origin and worship, need not be 
‘dwelt upon in all their ramifications. The systoms of 
Boodha, of Brumha, and of Mahomet, are extensively diffus- 
edi in the eastern world, and they intimately affect the duily 
conduct of millions of men, But, for the most part, these 
creeds no longer inspire their vutaries with enthusiasm ; the 
faith of the people is no longer a living principle, but a 
social custom,—a rooted, an almost instinctive deference to 
what has been the practice of centuries. The Tibetan, who 
unhesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incarnate in the 
world, and who grossly thinks he perpetuates a prayer by 
the motion of a wheel, and the Hindoo, who piously con- 
siders his partial gods to delight in forms of stone or clay, 
would indeed still 1esist the tncongenial innovations of 
strangers, bnt the spirit which erected temples to Shakya 
the Seer from the torrid to the fiigid zone, or which raised 
the Brahmins high above all other Indian races, and which 
led them to triumph in poetiy and philosophy, is no longer 


* In the Lower Himalayas of the 
Punjab there are many shrines to 
Googa or Goga, and the poorer 
classes of the plains likewise reve- 
rence the memory of the ancient 
hero His birth or appearance 18 
variously elated One account 
makes him the chief of Ghuznee, 
and causes him to war with ine 
brothers Urjoon and Soorjnn He 


was slain hy them, but behold! 
rock opened and Googa again aprang 
forth armed and mounted Another 
accouut makes him the lord of Durd- 
Durehra in the wastes of Rajwarra, 
and this corresponds in some degree 
with what Tod (Rajasthan, 447 ) 
rays of the same champion, who died 
ae against the armies of Meh: 
mo e 
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to be found in its ancient simplicity and vigour, The Bood- 
hist and the reverer of the Veds, is indeed each saticfed 
with his own chance of a happy immortality, but he is in- 
different about the geveral reception of truth, and, while 
he will not himself be despotically interfered with, he cares 
not what may be the fete of others, or what beeomes of 
those who differ from him. Even the Mahometan, whose 
imagination must not be assisted by any visible similitade, 
is prone to invest the dead with the powers of intercessors, 
anil to make pilgrimages to the graves of departed mortals ; 
and we should now look in vain fur any general expression 
of that feeling which animated the simple Arabian disciple, 
or the hardly Toorkmun convert, to plant thrones across 
the fuirest portion of the ancient hemisphere. It is true 
that, in the Mahometan world, there are still many zealous 
individuals, and many mountain and pastoral tribes, who 
will take up arms, as well as become passive martyrs, for 
their faith, and few will deny that Turk, and Persian, and 
Pathan would more readily unite for conscience sake under 
the bancer of Mahomet, than Russian, and Swede, and 
Spaniard are ever likely to march under one common 
“Labarum.” The Mussulmaa feels proudly secure of his 
path to salvation ; be will resent the exhortations of those 
whom he pities or contemns as wanderers, and, unlike the 
Hindoo and the Boodhist, he is still actively desirous of 
acquiring merit by adding to the number of true believers. 
But Boodhist, and Brahminist, and Mahometan, have each 
an instructed body of ministers, and each confides in an 
authoritative ritual, or in a revealed law. Their reason and 
their hopes are both satisfied, and hence the difficulty of 
converting them to the Christian faith by the methods of 
the civilized moderus, Our missionaries, earnest and devot- 
ed men, must be content with the cold arguments of science 
and otiticism ; they must not rouse the feeling, or appeal to 
the imagination ; they cannot promise aught which their 
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hearers were not sure of before; they cannot go into the 
desert to fast, nor retire to the mountain tops to pray ; they 
cannot declare the fulfilment of any fundiy cherished hope 
of the people, nor, in announcing a great principle, oan they 
point to the success of the sword and the visible favor of 
the Divinity. No austerity of sanctitude convinces the 
multitude, and the Pundit and the Noolla can each oppose 
dialectics to dialectics, motality to morality, and revelation 
+o reveletion, Qur gealvus preachers may create sects 
among ourselves, half Quietist and half Epicureau, they may 
persevere in their landable resolution of bringiug up the 
orphans, of heathen parents, aud they may gain some con- 
verts among intelligent inquirers as well as among the 
ignorant and the indigent, but it seems hopelkes that they 
should ever Christianise the Indian and Mabometan 
worlds.* 

The observers of the ancient crecds quietly puisue the 
even tevor of their way, self satisfied and almost indifferen t 
about others; but the Sikhs are converts to a new religion, 
the seal of the double dispensation of Brumha and Mahomet : 
their enthusiasm is still fiesh, avd fheir faith is still an 
active and a living principle. They are persuaded that Gid 
himself is present with them, that He supports them in all 
their endeavours, and that sooner or later He will confound 
their enemies for His own glory, This feeling of the Sikh 
people deserves the attention of the English, both as a 
civilized nation and as a paramount g veroment. ‘Those 
who have heard a follower of Goroo Govind declaim on the 


_* Tho masses can only be con- 
vinoed by means repudiated by rea- 
son and the inatructed intellect of 
man,and the futility of endeavor- 
ing to convince the learned by arga- 
meut is exemplified in Martyn’s 
Persian Controversies translated by 
Dr. Lee, in the discussions carried 
on between the Christian mission- 
aries at Allahabad and the Muhome- 


tan Moollas at Lucknow, in Rammo. 
bun Roy’s work on Deism and the 
Veds, and in the published corres- 
pondence of the Tutubodbines 
Subha of Caleutta, For an instance 
of the satisfaction of the Hindoos 
with their creed, see Moorcroft, 
Travels, i, 118., where some Oodassees 
commend him for believing, like 
them, in a God! 
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destinies of bis race, his eye wild with enthusiasm and every 
muscle quivering with excitement, can understand thut 
spirit which impelled the naked Arab against the mail clad 
troops of Rome aud Persia, and which led our own chival- 
rous and believing forefathers through Europe to battle for 
the cross on the shores of Asia. The Sikhs do not form a 
numerous sect, yet their atrength is not to be estimated by 
tens of thousands, but by the nnity and energy of religious 
fervor and warlike temperament, They will dare much, 
aud they wiil endure much, for the mystic “ Khalsa” or 
commonwealth; they are not discouraged by defeat, and 
they ardently look forward to the day when Indians and 
Arabs, and Persians and Turks, shall all ackuowledge the 
double mission of Nanuk aud Govind Singh. 

The characteristics of race are perhaps more deep 
seated and enduring than those of religion; but, in con- 
sidering any people, the results of birth and breeding, of 
descent and instruction, must be held jointly in view. The 
Juts or Jats are koown in the north and west of India as 
industrious and successful tillers, of the soil, and as hardy 
yeomen equally ready to take up arms and to follow the 
plough. They form, perhaps, the finest rural population in 
in India. On the Jumna their general superiority is ap- 
parent, and Bhurtpoor bears witness to their merits, while 
on the Sutlej religious reformation and political ascendancy 
have each served to give spirit to their industry and activity 
and purpose to their courage.* The Raiens the Malees, 
and some others, are not inferior to the Juts in labouti-us- 
ness and sobriety, although they are so in enterprise and 


* Under the English system of the high authority of Mr. Thomason, 
rolling the proprietary right in vil- the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
lages when the old freeholder or North Western Provinces. It is a 
former purchaser may beunabletopay cowmon saying that if a Jat bas fifty 
the land tax, the Jats of Upper India rupees, he will rather dig a well or 
ure gradually becoming the rs buy a pair of bullocks with the 
of the greater portion of the roil,a money than speod it on the idle 
fact whieh the author first heard ou rejoicings of a murriaye. 
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resolution, The Raipoota are always brave men, and they 
form, too, a desirable peasantry. The Goojers everywhere 
prefer pasturage to the plough, whether of the Hiudoo or 
Mahometan faith. The Belotches do not become careful 
cultivators even when long settled in the plains, aud tho 
tribes adjoining the hills are of a disposition turbulent and 
predatory. They mostly devote themselves to the rearing 
of camels, und they trav: -se Upper India in charge of herds 
of that usefal animal. The Afghans are good husbandmen 
when they have been accustomed to peace in the plains of 
India, or when they feel secure in their own valleys, but 
they are even of a imore turbulent character than the 
Belotches, aud they are everywhere to be met with as mer- 
cenary soldiers, Both races are, in truth, in their own 
vountry little better than freebooters, and the Mahometan 
faith has maiuly helped them to justify their excesses against 
unbelievers, and to keep them together under a common 
banner for purposes of defence or aggression. The Khutroes 
and Uroras of the cities and towns are enterprising as mer- 
chants and fiugal as tradesmen. They are the principel 
fiuanciers and accountants of the country; but the ancient 
military spirit frequently reappears amongst the once royal 
* Khshutrees,” and they become able governors of provinces 
and skilful leaders of armies.* The industry and me. 


* Hurree Singh, a Sikh, and the 
most euterpriving of Rut yeet Singh's 
generals, was a Khutree; and the best 
of his governors, Mohkum Chund 
aod Suwun Mull, were of the same 
race, Tho learning of Boloo Mull, 
a Khunna Khutree, and a follower 
of the Sikh chief of Alhoowaleea, 
excites some little jealousy among 
the Bralmius of Lakore and of the 
Jalundbur Vooab; and Chundoo Lal, 
who so long minayed the affairs of 
the Nizim of {{sdratad, was a Khu- 
tree of Northern India, and greatly 
encouraged the Sikh mercenaries in 
that principality, iu op oxttinn to the 
Arabs and Afyhafs, The declension 
of the Khutrees from .vidiers and 


eovereiyns into traders and shop. 
keeperr, hive a parallel in the history 
of the Jews, Men of active minds 
will always find employment for 
themselves, ‘'d thus we known what 
Greeks became under the victonons 
Romans. aud what they are under 
the ruling Turks, We likewise 
know that the vanyushed Moora 
were tle most industrions of the 
subjects of medieval Spain; that 
the Moghuls of British India aro 
yradually applying themsel ves to the 
busine-s of exchan se and it is plain 
that the traflickess as well uv the 
priesta of Saxon England, Frankiah 
Gaul, and Gothic ftaly, must have 
been chicfy of Ruman des: eut. 
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chauical skill of the stout-limbed prolific Cashmeerees are 
as well known as their poverty, their tameness of spirit, and 
their loose morality, The people of the bills south and 
east of Cashmeer, are not marked by any peculiar and well 
determined character, excepting that the few unmixed 
Rajpoots possess the personal courage and the pride of race 
which distinguish them elsewhere, and that the Gukkers still 
cherish the remembrance of the times when they resisted 
Baber and aided Humaioon. The Tibetans, while they are 
careful cultivators of their diminutive fields rising tier upon 
tier, are utterly debased in spirit, aud at present they secm 
incapable of jodependence and even of resistance to gross 
oppression, The system of polyandry obtains among them, 
not as a perverse law, but as a necessary institution, Every 
spot of ground within the hills which can be cultivated, has 
been uoder the plough for ages; the number of mouths 
must remain adapted to the number of acres, and the pro- 
portion is preserved by limiting each proprietary family to 
one giver of children, The introduction of Mahometanism 
in the west, by enlarging the views of the people and pro- 
moting emigration, has tended to modify this rule, and even 
among the Lamaic Tibetans any casual influx of wealth, as 
from trade or other sources, immediately leads to the for- 
mation of separate establishments by the several members 
of a house. The wild tribes of Chibhs and Buhows in the 
hills, the Juns and Kathees, and the Doghers and Bhuttees 


* Regarding the polyandry of 
Ludakh, Moorcroft (Travels, ii. 
821, 822.) may be referred to, and also 
the Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of 
Bengal for 1844, p. 202. &0. The 
effevis of the system on bastardy 
soem marked, and thus out of 760 
people in the little district of Hong- 
rung, around the juretion of the 
Sutlej and RPittee (or Spiti) rivers, 
there wore found to be 26 bastards, 
which gives a proportion of about 1 


- in 20; and as few grown-up people 


admitted themselves to be illegiti- 
mate, the number may even be 
greater. In 1835 the population of 
England and Wales was about 
14,750,000 and the number of bas- 
turds affiliated (bofore the new poor 
law came into operation) was 65,475, 
or Lin about 226 (Wade's British 
History, pp. 101—1055.} ; and even 
should the number so born double 
those affiliated, the proportion would 
still speak against polyandry as it 
affects female purity, 
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of the plains, need not be particnlarly described; the idle 
and predatory habits of some, and the quiet pastoral ac- 
cupations of others, are equally the resulé of position as of 
character. The Juns and Kathees tall, comely, and long- 
lived races, feed vast herds of camels and black cattle, which 
furnish the towns with the prepared butter of the east, and 
provide the people themselves with their loved libations of 
milk.® 

The limits of creeds and races which have been describ- 
ed must uot be regarded as permauent, Throaghout India 
there are constant petty migrations of the agricultural po- 
pulation taking place. Political oppression, or droughts, 
or floods, cause the inhabitants of a village, or of a district, 
to seek more favoured tracts, and there are .always chiefs 
and rulers who are ready to welcome industrious emigrants 
and to assign them‘lands on easy terms. This causes some 
fluctuation iu the distribution of races, and asin India the 
tendency is to a distinction or separation of families, the 
number of clans or tribes has become almost infinite. With- 
in the Sikh dominions the migrations of the Belotches up 
the Indus are not of remote occurrence, while the occupation, 
by the Sindhian Daoodpotras of the Lower Sutlej, took place 
within the last hundred years, The migration of the Dog- 
hers from Delhi to Feerozpoor, and of the Johyas from Mar- 
war to Pakputtun, also ou the sutlej, are historical rather 
than traditional, while the hard-working Hindoo Mehtums 
are still moving, family by family and village by village, 
eastward, away from the Ravee and Chenab, and are insipu- 
ating themselves among less industiivus but more warlike 
tribes. 

Although religious wars scarzely take place among the 
Boodhists, Braliminists, and Mahometans of the present day, 


* “ On milk sustained, afd blest with length of days, 


The Hippomolgi, pee tal just, and wise.’ 
Iliad, Xiti, Cowper's Translation, 
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and although religatious fervor las almost disappeared from 
amoug the professora at least af the two former faiths, 
proselytism is not unknown to any of the three creeds, and 
Mahometanisto, as possessing still a strong vitality within 
it, will long continue to find converts among the ignorant 
and the barbarous. Islamism is extending up the Indus 
from Iskardo towards Leh, and is thus incroaching upon the 
more worn out Boodhism ; while the limits of the idolatrous 
* Kafirs,” almost bordering ou Peshawur, are daily becoming 
narrower. To the aouth and eastward of Cashmeer, 
Mahometanism has also had recent triumphs, and in every 
large city and in every Mucsulman principality in 
India, there is reason to believe that the religion of the 
Arabian prophet is gradually gaining ground. In the 
Himalayas to the eastward of Kishtwar, the Rajpoot 
conquerors have not carried Brahininism beyond the lower 
valleys; and into the wilder glens, occupied by the ignorant 
worshippers of local divinities, the Boodhists have recently 
begun to advance, and Lamas of the red or yellow sects are 
now found where none had set foot a generation ago, 
Among the forest tribes of India the influence of the Brahmins 
continues ta increase, and every Bheel, or Gond, or Koblee 
who acquires power or money, desires, to be thoughta 
Hindoo rather thana “ Mletcha;"* but, on the other 
hand, the Indian laity bas, dusing the last few hundred 
years, largely assumed to itself the functions of the priest- 
hood, and althongh Hindooism may lose no votarigs 


* Half of the principality of Bhopal, 
in Central India, was founded on usur. 
pations from the Gonds, who appear to 
have migrated in force towards the 
westabout,the middle of the seventeeth 
century, and to have made themselves 
supreme in the valley of the Nerbud. 
du about Hashungabad, in spite of 
the exertions of Aurungseb, wotil an 
Afghan adventurer attacked them on 
the decline of the empire, aud com- 
pletely subdued them, The Afghan 


converted some of the vanquished to 
hisown faith, partly by force aud 
partly by conferring Jaghoers, partly 
to acquire merit and partly to soothe 
his conscience, and there are now 
several families of Mahometan Gonda 
in the possession of little fiefs on 
either side of the Nerbudda. These 
men have more fully got over the 
gross superstition of their race, than 
the Gonds who hare adopted Hin- 
dooism, 
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Gosayens and secular Sadhs usurp the authority of Brabmins 
in the direction of the conscience. The Sikhs cvutinue to 
make converts, but chiefly within the limits of their depend- 
ent sway, for the colossal power of the English bas arreated 
the progress ef their arms to the eastwaid, and has left the 
Juts of the Jumna and Ganges to their old idolatry, 


CHAPTER II. 


OLD INDIAN CREEDS, MODERN REFURMS, AND THE TEACHING 
OF NANUK, UP TO 1529 ap, 

The Boodhists.—The Brahmins and Khutrees.— Reaction 
of Boodhism on victorious Brahninism.—Latitude of 
orthodoxy. —Shunkur Acharj aad Saiviern.—Monasti 
ordera,—Ramanooj and Vutshnuviem.—The Doeirene 
of Maya—The Makometan conquest-—The reciprocal 
action of Brahmintsm and Muhometanism.—The suc- 
cessive innovations of Ramanund, Gorukhnath, Kubeer, 
Chettun, and Vullubh.—The reformation of Naxuk. 


THE condition of India from remote ages to the pre- 
sent time, is au episode in the history of the world inferior 
only to the fall of Rome and the establishment of Chris- 
tiauity. At an early period, the Asiatic peninsula, from the 
southern “Ghats” to the Himalayan mountuing, would seem 
to have been colun:zed by a warlike subdivision of the 
Caucasian race, which spoke a language similar to the 
ancient Medic and Persian, aud which here and there, near 
the greater rivers aud the shores of the ocean, formed order- 
ly communities professing a religion resembling the worship 
of Babylon and Evypt—a oreed which, under varying 
types, is still the solace of a large portion of mankind. 
“ Aryavurt,” the land of good men or believers, comprised 
Delhi and Lahore, Goojrat and Bengal ; but it was on the 
banks of the Upper Ganges that the latent energies of the 
people first received an impulse, which produced the peculiar 
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civilization of the Brahmins, and made a few heroic families 
supreme from Arachosia to the Golden Chersonese. India 
illustrates the power of Darius and the greatness of 
Alexander, the philosophy of Greece and the religion of 
Ohina; and while Rome was contending with Germans aod 
Cimbri and yielding to Goths avd Huns, the Hindoos 
absorbed, almost without an effort, swarms of Scythic bar- 
barians: they dispersed Sacm,* they enrolled Get among 
their most famous tribest, and they made others serve as 
their valiant defenders* India afterwaids checked the 
victorious career of Islam, but she could not wholly resist 
the fierce enthusiasm of the Toorkmun hordes , she became 
one of the most splendid of Mahometan empires, and the 
character of the Hindoo mind has been permanently altered 
by the genias of the Arabian prophet The well-being of 
India’s industrious millions is now huked with the fact of 
the foremost nation of the West, aud the represeutatives 
of Judean faith and Roman polity will long wage a war of 
principles with the speculative Bralimio, the authoritative 
Moolla, and the hardy believing Sikh. 

The Brahmins and their valiant Khutrees had a long 
and arduous contest with that ancient faith of India, which, 


* Vikrumajeet derived his title of 
Sakaree from his exploits against the 
Save (Sake) The race is still per- 
haps preserved pure +n the wilds of 
‘lartary, between Yarkund aud the 
Mausarawur Lake, where the Sokpor 
called Kelmaks [Calmucs] by the 
Mahometans, continue to be dreaded 
by the people of Tibet 

{ The Gete are referred to as the 
fame with the ancient Chinese Yue- 
chi, and the modern Juts or Jats, 
but their identity 19 as yet perhaps 
rather a reasonable coucluston than a 
logical or oritical deduction 

t The four Agneekoola tribes of 
Khutrees or Raypoots are here al 
luded to, viz the Chohane, Solun- 
kees, Powars (or Prumurs), and the 
Punbars The unnamed progenitors 


of these races seem clearly to have 
been inyaders who sded with the 
Brahmins in their warfare, partly 
with the old Khutrees, partly with 
increasing sclismatics, and partly 
with invading Greeco-Bactriens, and 
whose warlike merit, as well as timely 
aid and subsequent conformity, got 
them enrolled as “fireborn,” in 
Contradistinction to the solar and 
lunar fimihes ‘The Agneckoolas are 
now mainly found im the tract of 
country extending from Qojein to 
Rewah near Benares, and Mount 
Aboo 1s asserted to be the place of 
their miraculous birth or appearance 
Vikrumajeet, the champion of 
Brabminiam, was a Powar according 
te the common arcounts 
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as successively modified, became famous as Boodhism.* 
When Munnoo wrote, perhaps nine centuries before Christ, 
when Alexander conquered, and even seven hundred years 
afterwards, when the obscure Falian travelled and studied, 
there were kingdoms ruled by others than “ Aryas,” and 
ceremonial Boodhism, with its indistinct apprehensions of a 
divinity, lad more votaries than the monotheism of the 
Veds, which admitted no similitude more gross than fire, or 
air, or the burning sun During this pertod the genius of 


* Tho relative prority of Brah- 
mintsm and Boodlisms continues to 
be argued und disputed among the 
learned Ihe wide diffusion at one 
period of Boodhism in India 18 as 
certain as the later predominance of 
Brahuiuniem , but the truth reems to 
be that they are of iuidepoudont 
origin, and that they existed for along 
time contemporaneously , the former 
chiefly mm the south-west, and tne 
latter about Oude and Tirhoot It 
1a not, however, necessary to sup- 
poe, with M Buraouf, that Bood- 
hist is purley and originally Indian 
(Introduction a U Histone du Budd- 
Atem Indien, Avortissement 1) Not- 
withstanding the probable deriva- 
tion of the nime from the Sanacrit 
“‘boodee,” tntellience, or from the 
“bo” or badee,”: ¢ the ficus rels 
gwsa or peepul tree The Brah- 
minival genius gradually received 
a development which rendered the 
Hindoos proper supreme through- 
out the land, but thew superior 
learning became of help to their 
antagonists, and Gowtum, himself a 
Brahmin or a Khutree, would ap- 
pear to have taken advantage of the 
knowledge of the hierarchy to give a 

urer and moro scientific form to 

hism, and thus to become tts 
great apostle in succeeding times 
Of the modern faths, Saeism per 
haps most correctly represents the 
original Vedio worship (Compare 
Wilson, 4s Res, xv 17! &c, and 
Vishnoo Pooran Preface, ixiv) 
Jaunwm and Vathniism aro the 
reculutants of the two beliefs im a4 
Boodhish aud Brahmiuical dress ree- 


pectively, while Sakdsem atill vividly 
illustrates the old superstition of the 
misses of the people, whose ignorant 
minds qnaited before the dread god- 
diss of famine, pestilence, and death. 
The most important monument of 
Boodhum now remaining is perhaps 
the “tope” or hemiphere, near 
Bluksa in Oentral Indin, which 1t 19a 
disgrace to the English that they par- 
tilly destroyed a generation ago ic 
soir h of imaginary chambers, or 
verrcls contaiuing relics, and are only 
now about to have delincated, and ne 
mide availuble to the learned The 
numerous bes-relrefs of ita singular 
stono inclosure stall vividly represent 
the manners as well as the belief of 
the India of Asoka, and show that 
the Tree, the Sun, and the S’toopa 
(or “ tope”) itvelf—apperently the 
type of Meroo or the Central Mount 
of the World—were, along with the 
imporronated Boodha, the principal 
ot jets of adoration at that period, 
and that the country was then partly 
peopled by a rare of men wearing 
high caps and short tunics, so dif- 
ferent from the ordinary dress of 
Hindoos 

** There seem to have been no 
images and no visihlotyyes of the ob. 
jects of worship,” says Mr E phin. 
stone, 1n his most useful and yudictous 
History (1 73), quoting Profesor 
Wilson, Ozford Lecture and the 
TVishnoo Pooran, while, with rozard 
to fire, 16 18 to be remembered that in 
the Old Testament, and even in the 
New, it 1s the prin: ipal sy mbol of the 
Holy Spirit (Strauss, Lefe of Jesus, 
361) The Vads, however, allude to 
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Hindooiam became fully developed, and the Brahmins 
rivalled the Greeks in the greatness and the variety of their 
triumphs. Epic poems show high imaginative and des- 
criptive powers, and the Ramayoon and Muhabharat mill 
move the feelings and affect the character of the people. 
Mathematical science was so perfect, and astronomical ob- 
servation so complete, that the paths of the san and moon 
were accurately measured.* The philosophy of the learned 
few was, perhaps, for the first time, firmly allied with the 
theology of the believing many, and Brahminism laid down 
as articles of faith, the unity of God, the creation of the 
world, the immortality of the soul, and the responsibility of 
man. The remote dwellers upon the Ganges distinctly 
made known that future life about which Moses is silent or 
obscaret, and that unity and omnipotence of the Creator 
which were unknown to the polytheism of the Greek and 


bet an energies and attributes, 
ut the monotheram of the system 
18 not more affected by the introduc. 
tion of the creating Brumha, the des- 
troying Siva, and other minor powers, 
than the omnipotence of Jehovah, 1s 
interfered with by the hierarchies 
of the Jewish heaven Yet, in truth, 
much has to be learnt with regard 
to the Veda and Vedantism, not- 
withstanding the invaluable labours 
of Colebrooke and others, and the 
neeful commentary or toterpreta- 
tion of Rammohun Roy, (Asiatic Re- 
searches, vill , Traneaetrone Royal 
Anatre Socrety,: and u; Ramnohus 
Roy on the Veds) The translation 
of the Vedant Sar in Ward's Hindoos 
(1 175) and the improved version 
of Dr Rosr (Journal Asratre Socwety 
of Bengal, Feb 1845, No 108), may 
be consulted with advantage If 
translators would repeat the Sanscrit 
terms with expanded meanings in 
English, instead of using terms of the 
scholastic or modern systems which 
seem to them to be equiva'ent, they 
Would materially help students to 
understand the real doctrine of the 
original supeculators. 


* The so called solar year in contt- 
mon use in India takes no account of 
the precession of the equinoxes, but, 
as @ sid real year, 16 18 almost ex- 
aut The revolution of the points of 
intersection of the ecliptic and equa- 
tor nevertheless appears to have been 
long known to the Hindos, and 
some of their epochs were obviously 
based on the calculated period of the 
phenomenon (Compare Mr Davis's 
paper in the de Zes, vol u, and 
Benthoy’s Astronomy of the Hindoos, 
pp 2—6 88. 

+ One 1s almost more willing to 
admit that in effect, the Jows gene 
rally held Jehovah to be thew God 
only, ora limitary divinity, than that 
the wise and instructed Moses (whom 
Strabo held to be an Egyptian priest 
and a Pantherst, as quoted in Volney's 
Revs, ch xx see 9 note) could 
believe in the perishable nature of the 
soul, but the oritical Sadducees 
nevertheless so interpreted their pro- 
phet, although the Eyyptiane, his 
misters wore held by Herodotus 
(Heterpe, oxxin ) to be the first who 
defended the undying nature of the 
spirit of man. Socrates and Plato 
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Roman multitude*, and to the dualism of the Mithrais 
legislators; while Vyasa perLaps surpassed Plato in keeping 
the people tremblingly alive to the punishment which 
awaited evil deeds f The immortality of the soul was indeed 
encumbered with the doctrine of transmigration}, the 
active virtues were perhaps deemed leas merituijous than 
bod:ly austerities and mental abstraction, and the Brahmin 
polity was soon fatally clogged with the dogma of inequality 


with all thelr longings, could only 
feel assured that the soul had more of 
immortality than auyhtelee (Phado, 
aeorig and Tylor’s Translation, 
W. 

* The unknown God of the Atite- 
niaus, Fate, the avenging Nemesis, 
and other powers independent of 
Zous or Jupiter, show the dissatw- 
faction of tho snorent mind with the 
ordinary mythology , and uclees mo 
dern critioiam bas detected iuterpo- 
lations, perhaps both Bishop ‘Lhirl- 
wall (Htstory of Greece, 1 192 &c) 
and Mr, Grote (Hwstory of Greece, 
1 8.aud chap. xvi part 1 generally), 
have too much disreyarded the sense 
which the pions and admiring Cow- 
per gave to Homer's occasional mode 
of using “theos” (Odyssey, xiv 
with Cowper’s note p 48 vol, 11 
Edition of 1802 ) 

¢ Ritter (Ancwnt Philosophy u. 
887) labors to excuse Plato tor his 
“snattentron” to thesubject ofduty or 
obligation, on the plea that the So- 
cratic system did not aduntt of neces 
sity or of a compul-ory principle 
Baoon lies open in an mferior degree 
to the same objection as Plato, of 
underrating the importance of moral 
philosophy (compare Hallam’s Lite- 
rature of Europe, 1 19) and Ma- 
caulay, Edseburgh Revivw, July, 
1887 p 84), and yet astrong sone 
of duty towards God 1s essential to 
the well-being of society, if nos to 
systems of traneceudental ot material 
philosophy In the Kast, however, 
philosophy has always been more 
closely allied to theology than in 
civilized Greeve or modern Europe 
Pilato, indeed, afraigus the dead and 


tormenta the souls of the wicked 
(seo for instance Gorgias, Syden- 
hum and Taylor’e Translatwn, iv 
451), and practically among men 
the doctrine may be effective or sufi« 
Clout, but with the Greek ptety 1 
simply justice towards the gods, and 
® watter of choice or pleasure on the 
part of the imperishable human spi- 
rt (Compare Sehleermacher’s In- 
troduction to Plato's Dvaloguen, p. 
181, dc, aud Reéter’s Anctent Pht 
losophy, 1 874) Nor van it be dis 
tinctly said that Vyxsa taught the 
priveiple of grateful righteoustress as 
uow understood to be binding on 
men, and to constitute their duty and 
obligation , and probably the Indie 
may merely have the sdvanta,e of 
being @ theological teacher instead of 
an ontological speculator 

~ ‘lhe more zeulous Christian 
writers on Hindoo theology seize 
upon the doctrine of tranamigratiou 
as limiting the freedom of the will 
and the degree of isolation of the 
soul, when thus successively maui- 
fested 1n the world clouded with the 
imperfection of previuvus sppoarancer. 
A man, it 1s said, thue beromes +tb- 
ject to the Fate of the Grecks aud 
Roman« (Compare Ward on the 
Hindoos 11 Introductory Remarks, 
xxvii &¢) But the soul eo weighed 
down with the sins of a former ex- 
istenve does not seem to differ tn au 
ethical port of view, and as reyards 
our conduct in the present life, from 
the soul eucombered with the sin of 
Adam Philosoplucally, the votions 
soem equally but modes of necount 
ug for the existence of evil, or for 
it. sway over men, 
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Touar. 1. 


Brahmin. among men, and with the institution of a body of hereditary 


ism viotori- 


ous over 
Boodhism, 


guardians of religion. ° 


The Brahmins sucoceded in expelling the Boodhist 
faith from the Indian peniosula, and when Shunkur Acharj 
journeyed and disputed nine hundred years after Christ, a 
few learned men, and the inoffensive half conforming Jeins”, 
alone remained to represent the “ Mletchas,” the barbarians 
or “gentiles” of Hindooiam. The Khutrees bad acquired 


* Thosystem of caste, as it bes 

, become developed in India, as it ob- 
tained in Egypt and in Persia, as 1% 
was exemplified in an ancient “ Gens” 
with ite eeparate religious rites and 
hereditary usages, a8 it partially ob- 
tained in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and as it exists even now, is 
worthy of an essay distinguished by 
the ripest scholarship, and by the 
widest experionoe of life and know- 
ledge of the human mind. In India 
it bas evidently \been an institution 
of gradual progrese up to the per- 
nictons perfection of later days, and 
in early time the bounds were less 
markedly defined, or less carefully 
observed, than during the last few 
hundred years, The iustance of 
Viswamitr’s acquisition of Brabwin- 
hood is well known, as is Vikruma- 
jeet’s almost successful desire of at- 
taining tothe samoeminence. Vyasa 
likewise raised a Soodra to an equa- 
lity with the priestly olasa, and his 
descendants are still looked upon as 
Brahmins, although inferior in de- 
gree. (Ward on the Hindoos, i. 86° 
and see Munnoo’s Institutes, chap. 
x. 48-72, &o., for admissions that 
merit could open the ranks of caste ) 
Even in the present generation, some 
members of the Jut Sikh family of 
Sindhanwala, related to that of Run- 
joot Singh, made an attempt to be 
admitted to a participation in the 90- 
cial rites of Khutrees; and it may be 
assured us certain that had the con- 
quering Moghuls and Puthans been 
without a vivid belief and an organ- 
ised priesthood, they would have 
adopted Vedism and have become 


enrolled among the Khutrees or Behar 


ruling races, 


Perhaps the reformer Ramanund 
expressed the original principle of 
Indian sacerdotal caste when he said 
that Kubeer the weaver had become 
a Brahmin by knowing Bruhm or 
God. (Zhe Dabisian, ii. 188.) 

The Mahometans of India fanci- 
fully divide themeclves into four 
classes, after the manner of the Hin- 
doos, viz. Syeda, Shokhs, Moghuls, 
and Puthans, All are noble, indeed, 
but the former two, as representing 
the tribe of Mahomet, and the direct 
progeny of Alee his son-in-law, are 

reeminent. It is likewise a fact, at 
east in the north-west, that a Khu. 
tree convert from Hindooism, or any 
convert from Sikhism, is styled a 
Shekh, and that converts of inferior 
reces aro Classed as Moghuls and 
Puthans. Doubtless a Brahmin who 
ehould become a Mahometan, would 
at once be classed among the Syeds. 

* The modern Jeins frankly admit 
the connection of their faith with 
that of the Boodhists, and the Jeinee 
traders of Eastern Malwa claim the 
ancient “Tope,” near Bhilsa, as yir- 
tually o temple of their own dreed, 
The date of the general recognition 
of the Jeins as a sect is donbtful, bat 
it is curions that the “ Kosh,” or yo. 
cabulary of Ummer Singh, doss not 
contain the word Jein, although the 
word; Jin,” is enumerated among the 
names of Meyadevee, the regent 
goddess of the material universe, and 
the mother of Gowtum, the Bood- 
cae eae or pore: Io the 

avut, again, Bowdh is repre- 
sented, as tho son of Jin, and as 
about to appear in Keekut Des, or 
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kingdoms, heathen princes had been aubdued or converted, Loses ite 
and the Brahmins, whoever denounced as prophets rather 
than preached as missionaries, were powerless in foreign 


countries if no royal mquirer weloomed thom, or if no am- 


bitious warrior followed them. Hindooism had attained its 
hmits, and the victory brought with t the seeds of deoay. 
The mixtare with strangers led to a partial adoption of their 
usages, and man's desire fur aympathy ever prompted him 
to seek an object of worship more nearly allied to bimeelf 
in nature than the invisible and passionless divinity.® The 
concession of a simple black stone asa mark of direction to ghunknt 
the senses ¢, no louger satisfied the hearts or understandings 


Bauddha materialist, and confute the infidel Charvak $, was 4 


*Mr, Elptisetone (History of In- 
dia, 1, 189) observes that Rama and 
Krishoa, mith ther human foeliogs 
and cougental acts, attracted more 
votaries than the gloomy Siva, and I 
have somewhere notiwod, I think in 
the Edinburgh Review, the truth 
well enlargod upon, viz that the suf 
ferings of Joeus materially aided the 
yrowth of Christianity by enlisting 
the sympathies of the multitude 1 
favour ofacrucifed God The bitter 
remark of Xenophanes, that if oxen 
became religious their gods would be 
bovine in form, 18 indeed most true 
as expressive of a general desire 
among men to make their divinities 
anthropomorphous (Grote, Hutoy 
of Greece, 19 623, and Thirlwall, 

story, 1 136) 

+ Hindoo Sumem, or the worehip 
of the Lingam, seems to a aa 
the compromise which the learned 
Brahmws made when they endes- 
voured to exalt and purify the au 
peratition of the multitude, who 
throughont India continue to this 
day to see the mark of the near pre 
sence of the Divinity in every thia 
The Brahmins may thus have taught 
the mere Fetichist, that whea regard. 
ing # simple black stone, they should 
think of the invisible ruler of the 


universe, and thoy may have wished 
to leave the Boodhist image wor. 
shippers some point of direction for 
the senses, That tho Lingam is typl. 
cal of reproductive energy seems 
wholly & notion of later times, aud 
to be confined to the few who ingo- 
niously or perversely soe rocondite 
meanings in ordinary similitudos 
(Compare Wilson, F'ishwoo Pooran, 
Preface, Ixiv ) 

t Profesor Wileon (Asiatic Re- 
searches, xvi 18) derives the title of 
the Obarvak schoo! from a Moonce or 
seer of that name , but the Brabmuns, 
at least of Malwa, derive tho distine- 
tive name, both of the teacher and of 
the system, from Charoo, persuasive, 
excellent, snd Vak, speech,—thus 
waking the school simply the logical 
or dialectic, or perhaps sophistical, 
ag tt has become in fact ~The Char 
vekites are wholly materialist, and in 
deriving conscwtsness from a parti. 
cular aggrezation or couditron of the 
elements of the body, they soem to 
have anticipated the physiologist Dr 
Lawronce, who makes the brain to 
secrete thought as the liver secretes 
bile (Compare Wilson, 4s Ree, 
xv 38 and Troyes Dabsstan, us 
198, note ) 
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snd worldly wealth.* Absolute submission to the spiritual 
master readily becomes a lively impression of the divinity 
of his mission; the inward evidences of grace are too subtle 
for the understanding of the barbaric convert; fixed obsery- 
ances take the place of sentiment, and he justifies his change 
of opinion by some material act of devotion.+. But faith is 
the usual test of sincerity and pledge of favour among the 
sectatians of peaceful and instructed communities, and the 
reformers of India soon began to require such a declaration 
of mystic belief aud reliance from the seekers of salva- 
tion. 

Philosgophic speculation had kept pace in diversity with 
religious usage: learning and wealth, aud an extended in- 
tercouse with men, produced the ordinary tendency towards 
scepticism, and six orthodox schools opposed six heretical 
systems, and made devious attempts to acquire a knowledge 
of God by logical deductions from the phenomena of nature 
or of the human mind{ They dieputed about the reality 


Scepticism 
and heresy 
increase, 


© Compare Wilson, Asiatic Re 
searches, xvi, 90. 

¢ The reader will remember the 
fervent exclamation of Clovis, when, 
listening after a vivtory to the story 
of the passion and death of Christ, 
he become a convert to the taith of 
his wife, and a disciple of the ancient 
pastor of Rheims: ‘‘ Had I been pre- 
sent at the head of my valiant Franks, 
1 would have revenged his injuries ” 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, vi. 302.) The Maho- 
metans tell precieely the same story of 
Tymoor, and Hosein the son of Alee: 
“{ would have hurried,” said the 
conquering Tartar, “from remotest 
India, to have prevented or avenged 
the death of the martyred Imam.” 

ft fhe six orthodox schools will be 
found among them, to represent 
nearly the three great philosophic 
aystems of the Greeks, the ethical, 
the logical, and the physical ; or to be 
peverally founded, in more modern 
langnage, on revelation (or morality), 
reagon, aud sense, Thus the first 


Mimans of Jeimunee, and the second 
Mimans or Vedant of Vyasa, being 
based on the Veds, correspond with 
the ethical school of Pythagoras. 
The Nyaya, or logical system of 
Gowtum, corresponds with the dia- 
lectic school of Xenophanes. The 
Sankhya syetem proper of Koopel, 
and the modified Sankhya system of 
Puttunjul, known also as the Yog, 
being both material, seem to repre- 
sent the physical or Ionic school of 
Thales; while the Vaisheshik system 
of Kunad partakes of the dialectic as 
well as of the sensual; but it may be 
held to incline to the former, or to be 
classed with the Nyaya of Gowtum ; 
although its name Atomic, or parti- 
culur, whould placo it side by side 
with the Sankhya or material sys- 
tem. Mr. Ward (On the Hindoos, 
ii. 113) attempts a more specific 
comparison with individual reasoners ; 
but as yet we know too little of In- 
dian philosophy, and perbaps even of 
the real import of Greek speculation 
to render such parallels true or iu- 
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and the eternity of matter; about consciousness and under- 
standing ; and about life and the soul, as separate frow, or 


as identical with, one another 


and with God. The results 


were, the atheism of some, the belief of others iu a limilary 
deity, aud the more general reception of the doctrine of 
“ Maya” or illuaion, which allows sensation to be a true 
.guide on this side of the grave, but sees nothing certain or 
enduring in the constitution of tho material world ;—a 
doctrine eagerly adopted by the subsequent reformers, who 
gave it a moral or religious spplication.* 


structive. For some pertinent ob- 
servations on the marked corroepone, 
dence of the two systema; see El- 
phinston, History of India, i. 284. 
The siz heretical systema of more 
modern or fess anvient times com- 
rise four Boodhist, vix. Sowtrantik, 

adeomik, Yogachar, and Woiba- 
shik, and two Jein, viz. Degum- 
ber and Swetamber, the former of 
which, Degumber, denies salvation to 
women, or that they have immortal 
souls, Or if the Jein divisions be 
reckoned as forming one school only, 
the sixth is mede up by adding the 
Charvak or Varhusputya system, 
which is wholly infidel, and is not 
connected with any popular creed. 
The name of Vrilusputtee, the ortho- 
dox regent of the planet Jupiter, 
became connected with atheism, say 
the Hindoos, owing to the jealousy 
with which the secondary and cele- 
gated powers of heaven saw the de- 
gtee of virtue to which mankind 
was attaining by upright living and 
the contemplation of the Divinity ; 
wherefore Vrihuaputtes descended tc 
confound the human understanding 
by diffusing error. 

* The Maya of the Hindoos may 
be considered under s threefold os- 

t, or morally, poetically, and phi- 
osophically. 

Morally, it meana no more than 
the vanity of Solomon (Ecclesiastes, 
i. and ii.), or the nothingness of this 
world; and thus Kubeer likens it to 
delusion or evil, or to moral error in 
the abstract. (Asiatic Researches, xvi. 
161.) The Indian reformers, indced, 


made a use of Iaya corresponding 
with the use made by the Apostle 
Suint John of the Logos of Plato, as 
Mr. Milman very judiciously observes, 
(Note in Gibbon’s History, iii, 812.) 
The one sdapted Maya to the Hin- 
doo notions of a sinful world, and the 
other explained to Greek and Roman 
understandings the nature of Christ’s 
relation to God by representing the 
divine intelligeuce to be manifested 
in the Measiuh. 

Poetically, Maya is used to denote 
@ film before the eyas of gods and 
heroes, which limits their sight or 
sete bounds to their sotses (Heercen’s 
Asiatic Nations, iii, 203.) ; and simi 
larly Pallas dispels a mist from be- 
fore the eyes of Diomed, and makes 
the ethereal forms of divinities ap 
parent toa mortal. (Jliad, y.) The 
popular d gery of all countries con- 
tuius proof of the porsuasion that the 
imperfeut powers of men reuder them 
unable toapprociato the world around 
them. 

Philosophically, the Maya of the 
Vedant system (which corresponds to 
acertain extent with the Prukrittee 
of the Saukhya school, aud with the 
Cosmic substance of Xenophunes, or 
more exactly with the Play of the 
Infinite Being of Herachitus), seems 
jdeutical with the idexlism of Berke- 
ley. The doctrine seems also to have 
bad the same origin as the “ Idola’’ 
system of Lacou; aud thus, as an 
iinsion ora false appearance, Maya 
is the opposite of Vluto’s “ Idea,” or 
the True. Ordinarily, Maya is sim- 
ply held to denote the apparent or 
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Such was the state of the Hindoo faith or polity s 
thousand years after Christ, The fitness of the origins! system 
for general adoption had been materially impaired by the 
Gradual recognition of a distinction of race; the Bralmins 
had isolated themselves from the soldiers aod the peasants, 
and they destroyed their own unanimity by admitting a 
virtual plurality of gods, aud by giving assemblies of ascetics 
& preeminence over communities of pious householders, In 
a short time the gods were regarded as rivals, and their 
worshippers as antagonists, The rude Khutree warrior be- 
came a politic chief, with objects of bis own, and ready to 
prefer one hierarchy or one diviuity to another; while the 
very latitude of the orthodox worship, led the multitude to 
doubt the sincerity and the merits of a body of ministers 
who no longer harmonized among themselves, 

A new people now entered the country, and a new 
element hastened the decline of corrupted Hindooism. India 
had but little felt the earlier incursions of the Arabs during 
the first aud second centuries of the “ Hijree;” and when 
the Abbasides became caliphs, they were more anxious to 
consolidate their vasb empire, already weakened by the 
separation of Spain, than to waste their means on distant 
conquests which rebellion might econ dismember. The 
nimble steps to avoid the beast, that 


sensible in opposition to the real, as 
when, according to the common illus- 
tration, a rope is taken for a snake, 
It is curious that in England aod in 
India the same material argument 
should have been used to confute 
Berkeley's theory of dreams, und 
the Brahminical theory of illusion. 
An elephant was impelled against 
Shunkur Achar], who maintained the 
unreal nature of his owa body, and 
of all around him and Dr. Johueo) 
considered thet he demolished the 
doctrine when, striking a stone with 
his foot he showed that he recoiled 
from it. But Shunkur Acharj hade 
readier wit than the supporters of the 
bishop, and Ae retorted upon his ad- 
versaries when they ridiculed his 


all was a fancy; there was no Shun- 
kur, no elephant, uo flight,—all was 
adelusion. (Dadistan, ii. 108.) 
Maya may alao be said to be used 
in a fourth or political sense by the 
Indians, as in the Sahit or Nectes 
seetion of the Urth Shastr, or fourth 
“Oopved,”’ which treats among other 
things of the duties of rulers, it is 
allowed as one of the modes of gain. 
ing a0 end. But Maya, in the 
science in question, is used to signify 
rather secrecy, or strategy, or dex. 
terous diplomacy, than gross‘deoeit ; 
for fraud and falsehood are among 
the prohibited ways. Maya, it is suid, 
may be employed to delude sn enemy 
or to secure the obedience of subjeota. 
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Arab, moreover, was no fonget a single-minded enthusiastic 

soldier, but # selfish and turbulent viceroy ; the original 

impulse given by the prophet to bis countrymen hat achieved 

its timit of conquest, and Mahometanism required a new 

infusion of faith and hatdihood to enable it to trinmph over 

the heathens of Delhi and the Christians of Oonstantinople. 

This awakening spirit was acquired partly from the monn- Mahowte: 
tain Koords, but chiefly fiom the pastoral Toorkmuns, who, beisg s 
from causes imperfectly understood, were once more zmpelled step ee the 
upon the fertile and wealthy south. Duriog the ninth conversion 
century, these warlike shepherds began to establish them- rae 
selves from the Indus to the Black Sua, and they oppressed 

and protected the enrpire of Mahomet, as Goths and Vandals 

and their own progenitors had before entered anc defended 

aud absorbed the dominions of Augustas and Trajan, 

Toghrul Beg and Satadiv are the cunnterparts of Stilicho 

and Theodoric, amd the Mooltas and Syeds of Bagdad were 

as anxious for the conversion of wnbelievers as the bishops 

and deacons of the Greek and Latin Churches, Fhe migra. 

tory barbarians who fell upon Europe became Christians, 

and those who plundered Asia adopted, with perhaps greater 

ease and ardor, tle more congenial creed of Islam. ‘Pheir 

vague unstable notions zielded to the authority of learuing 

and civilization, and to the majesty of one omnipotent God, 

and thus armed with religion as a motive, and empire as an 

object, the Tuorks precipitated themselves updu Indie and 

upon the diminished provinces of the Byzantine Casars, 

Mehmood crossed the Imdus in the:year 1001, not long Mehmood 
after Shankur Acharj had vaiuly endeavoured to arrest the toda 
progress of heresy, and tu give limits to the diversity ‘of 1002 4» 
faith which perplexed his countrymen, The Punjub wag 
permanently occupied, and before the sultan’s death, Canon 
and Goojrat bad been overrun, The Ghuznevides were ex- 
pelled by the Ghorees about 1183. Bengal was conquered 
by these usurpers, and when the Eibek Toorks supplanted 
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them in 1206, Hindoostan became a separate portion of the 
Mahometan world, Daring the next huvdred and fifty 
years the whole of India was subdued ; a continued influx of 
Moghuls in the thirteenth, and of Afghans in the fifteenth 
century, added to their successive authority as rulers, gra- 
dually changed the language and the thoughts of the 
vanquished. The Khiljees and Toghluks and Lodees were 
too rude to be inquisitorial bigots; they had a lawful option 
in tribute, and taxation was mote profitable, if less meritori- 
ous, than conversion, They adopted as their own the 
country which they had conquered. Numerous mosques 
atteat their piety and munificeuce, and the introduction of 
the solar instead of the intractable lunar yeur, proves their 
attention to ordinary business and the wants of agriculture,* 
The Mahometans became Indianized; and, in the sixteenth 
century, the great Akber conceived the design of establishing 
a national government or monarchy which should unite the 
elements of the two systems: but political obedience does 
not always denote social amalgamation, and the reaction 
uvon the Moslem mind perhaps increased that intolerance 
of Aurungzeb which hastened the ruin of the dynasty. 

The influence of a new people, who equalled or sur- 
passed Khutrees in valour, who despised the sanctity of 


* The solar, i. ¢, realiy sidereal 
year, called the “Shuboor Sun” or 
vulgarly the “Soor Sun,” that is, 
the year of (Arabic) months, was ap- 
parently mtroduced into the Deocan 
by Toghluk Shah, towards the middie 
of the fourteenth century of Christ, or 
between 1341 and 1844, and it is still 
used by the Mahrattas in all their 
more important documents, the dates 
being inserted in Arabic words writ- 
ten ia Hindee Seat Hiehagy 

Compare Prinsep's Usefes , i, 
9 nia chars to a Report, by Lieut. 
Col. Jervis, on Weights and Mea- 
eures.) The other “ Fuslee,” or 
“harvest” years of other parts of 
India, were not introduced until the 


reigns of Akber and Shah Jehan, and 
they mostly continue to this day to 
be used, even by the English, in re- 
venue accounts. Thecommencement 
of each might, without much vio. 
lence, Le adapted to the Ist July of 
any year of the Christian era, and the 
Mahometans and Hindoos could at 
the same time retain, the former the 
Hijree, and the latter the Shuk 
(Saka) and Sumbut, names of the 
months respectively, No greater de- 
gree of uniformity or simplicity is 
required, and the general peedomi- 
nance of the English would render a 
measure #0 obviouly advantageous 
of easy introduct on, 
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Brahmins, aod who authoritatively proclaimed the unity of  ten‘am and 
God and his abhorrence of images, began gradually to operate akg on 
en the minds of the multitudes of India, and recalled even 

the learned to the simple tenets of the Veds, which Shankar 
Achar} had disregarded. The operation was necessarily 
slow, for the imposing system of powers and emanations had 
been adapted with much industry to the local or peculiar 
divinities of tribes and races, and in the lapse of ages the 
legislation of Munnoo had become closely interwoven with 
the thoughts and habits of the people. Nor did the proud 
distinctions of caste and the reverence shown to Brahmins, 
fail toattract the notice and the admiration of the barbarous 
victors, Shekhs and Syeds bad an innate holiness assigned 
to them, and Moghuls and Puthans copied the exclusiveness 
of Rajpoots. New superstition also emulated old credulity. 
“Peers” and “Shuheeds,” saints and martyra, equalled 
Krishna end Bheiro in the number of their miracles, and 
the Mahometans almost forgot the unity of God in the 
multitude of intercessora whose sid they implored. Thus 
custom jarred with custom, and opioion with opinion, and 
while the few always fell back with confidence upon their 
‘Yevelations, the Koran and Veds, the public mind became 
agitated, and found no sure resting-place with Brahmins or 
Moollas, with Muabadeo or Mahomet.* 


The popular 
belief ua- 
settled 


* Gibbon has shown (History, 11. 
856.) how the svepticism of learned 
Greeks and Romans proved favor- 
able to the growth of Christianity, 
end a writer in the Quarterly Review 
(fer June, 1846, p. 116) makes 
some just observations on the same 
subject, The cause of the scepti- 
ism 1s not perhaps sufficiently ateri- 
buted to the mixttire of the Easter: 
and Western superstitions, which took 
place after the conquests of Alexan- 
der, and dtiring the supremacy of 


Bimilarly the influence of Mabo- 
tmetan learning and civilization in 


moulding the European mind, seems 
to be underrated in the present day, 
although Hallam (Literature of Bu- 
rope, 1. 90, 91, 149, 150, 167, 168, 
180, 190.) admits our obligations in 
physical, and even in meutal, actence; 
aud a representative of Oxford, tha 
erttical yet fanciful Willam Grey 
(Sketch of Eaglteh Prose Literature 
p. 22. 27}, not only admires the 


fictwons of the East, but confeases 


their beneficial effect on the Gothic 
genius. ‘The Arabs, indeed, were 
the preservers and diffusers of thut 
Science or knowledge which was 
brought forth in Egypt or Indus, 
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Ramanund 
establishes 
a compre: 
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The firat result of the conflict was the institution, about 

the end of the fousteenth ceutary, of a comprehensive sect 
snag by Ramanuud of Benares, afollower of the tenets of Ramanooj, 
parer,about Uuity of faith or of worship had already been destroyed, and 
WMAD; the conquest of the conutry by foreigners diminished unity 
of action among the ministers of religion. Learniag had 
likewise deolined, and poetic fancy and family tradition wera 
allowed to modify the ancient legeuds of the * Poorans” or 
chronicles, and to usurp the authority of the Veds.* The 
heroic Rama waa made the object of devotion to this new 
sect of the middle Ganges, and as the doctrine of the iunate 
supetiority of Bralimins and Khutiees had been radely shaken 
by the Malometan sscendancy, Ramanund seized upon the 
idea of mau’s equality Lefore God. He instituted uo nice 
distinctive observances, he admitted all classes of people as 
his disciples, and he declared that the true votary was :aised 


and intro. 
duces hero 
worship ; 


but main. 
tuins the 
equality of 
true be- 
Jievere be- 
fore Gad. 


which waa reduced to order in Greece 
and Rome, and which has been so 
greatly extended in particular direc- 
tions by the moderne of the West. 
The preeminence of the Muhometan 
overthe Christian mind, was long 
conspicuous in the metaphyeios of the 
schoolmen, ad it ia still apparent in 
the administrative system of Spain, 
in the commop terms of astronomical 
and medicinal science, and {n the 
popular songs of feudal Burope, 
which ever reler to the Arabian pro- 
phet and to ‘lurks and Sargoens, or 
expatiate on the actions of the Cid, a 
Na hero with a Mussulman 
title- 

Whewell (History af Inductive 
Setences, i. 23. 76), in demon- 
starting that the Arabs did very little, 
if aught, to adeance exact science, 
physical or metaphysical, and in 
likening them t¢ the servant who 
had the talent but put it not to use, 
might yet lave excused them on the 
plea that the genias of the people 
was dirested ta the propagation of re- 
hen truth—to subjecting the Evil 

-rinciple to the in Persia, to 


festering Monotheism in India, and 
to the subversion of gross idolatry in 
regions of Afriva still untrodden by 
Europeans. 

* Modern criticism ia not disposed 
to allow an ancient date to the Poo- 
rans, aud doubtless the iuterpola: 
tions are both numerous aud recent, | 
just as the ordinary copies of the 
rhapsodies of the Kajpoot Bhat, or 
Bard, Chund, contain allusions to dy- 
nasties and events sabsequent to Pir- 
thee Raj and Mebmvod. The diffi- 
culty lies in separating the old from 
the new, and perhaps also objectois 
have too much lost siht of the cir- 
cyumetance that the cirticized and 
lees corrupted Rumaroon and Mu- 
habharut ure only the chief of the 
Poorans, They seem needlessly in- 
clined to reject ontirely the authority 
or authenticity of the Conventional 
Kighteen Chronicles, merely because 
eulogiums on modern families have 
been ijutroduced hy ‘sttcoessive flat- 
terers. Nevertheless the Poorans 
mast rather be held to illustrate 
modes of thought, than to describe 
historical events with accuracy, 
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above mere social forma, and became free or liberated,® Goruth. 
During the same century the learned enthusiast Gorukhnath Malt oie 
gave popularity, especially in the Punjab, to the doctrine of rect in the 
the “Yog,” which belonged more properly asa theory or il 
practice to the Boodhist faith, but which was equally adopted 
asa philosophic dogma by the followers of Vyasa and of 
Shakya. It was, however, held, that in this “ Kulyoog,” 
or iron age, fallen man was unequal to 80 great a penanoe, or oe 
to the attainment of complete beatitade ; but Gorakh taught sd 
that intenee mental abstraction would etherialise the body Peace: 
of the most lowly, and gradually unite his spirit with the 
all-pervading soul of the world. He chose Siva as the deity put causes 
who would thus bless the austere perseverance of hia votaries lead yb 
of whatever custe ; and, nob conteut with the ordinary frontal adopting 
marks of sects and persuasions, be distinguished bis disciples ace aa 
by boring their ears, wheuce they wre familiarly known G04. 


CHAP. U1.) 


aod main- 
tatne the 


type of 


as the “ Kanphutta,” or ear-toru Joghees.t 


* Compare Dedistan, ii. 179, and 
Wilson, 4s, Bes. xvi. 36. &c. Pro- 
fessor Wilson remarks (idem. p. 44, 
aud also xvii, 189.), that the secta of 
Shunkur Acharj and Ramanooj in- 
cluded Brahmins only, and indeed 
chiefly men of learning of that race, 
The tollowers of Kamanund, or thie 
Vaishnuvees, were long violently op- 
posed to the Saivio devomiuations ; 
80 much se, acvordiny to tradition, 
that they would not, on any account, 
cross the Nerbudda river, which ts 
held to be peculurly sacred to Mu- 
hadeo or Muhes, but wou d rather, in 
performing a jouraey go round by 
its sources, 

Among the people of Central In- 
dia there ise general persuasion that 
the Nerbudda will one day take the 
place of the Ganges as the most ho' 
of streams; but the oriyin of the feel- 
ing 1s not clear, a8 notther 1s the fact 
of the consecration of the river to 
Siva. At Muheswar, indesd, there 
is 9 whirlpool, which, by rounding 
and polishing, fallen stones, rudely 
shapes them inte resemblances of a 


Lingam, and which areas fertile « 
source of profit to the resident 
priests, as are the Vaishunvee fossi) 
smmouites of a particular part of 
the Himelayas. The labors of the 
whirlpool likewise diffuee a saneti- 
tude over ull the stones of the rovky 
channel, as expressed 10 the vernacu- 
lar sentence, “ Kehwa ke kuokur sub 
Sunkur suman,” +. ¢. each stone of 
the Nerbudd (Rehwa) is divins, of 
equal to Siva. 

Muheswur was the seat of Subesr 
B'bow, or of the hundred-handed 
Khutree king, who wassluin by 
Purs Ram, of the not very far distant 
town of Nimawur opposite Hindia ; 
a probable oovurrence, which was 
soon mude the type, or the cause, of 
the destruction of the ancient warrior 
race by the Brabmics. 

+ Compare Wilson (4s. Ree, xvii. 
183 &c. aud the Dabwias Tro. 
yer’s Translation, 1, 128. &0.). In 
the latter, Mubsun Panes shows some 
points of conformity between the 
Joghees and the Mahometans. With 
regard te Yog, in a scientific point of 
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The Veds A step was thus made, and faith and abandonment or 
sailed by the pleasures of life were held to abrogate the distinctions 


rim + of race which had taken so firm a hold on the pride and 
Maniabiend: vanity of the rich and powerful, In the next generation, of 
ao p; sbout the year 1450, the mysterious weaver Kubeer, a 

disciple of Ramanund, assailed at once the worship of idols, 
the authority of the Koran and Shasters, aud the exclusive use 
ofa learned language, He addresaed Mahometans as well as 
Hindoos, he urged them to call upon him, the invisible Kubeer, 
and to strive continually after inward purity. He personified 
ereation or the woild as “Maya,” or as woman, prolific of 
deceit and illusion, and thas denounced man’s weakness or 
his proneners to evil. Practically, Kubeer admitted outward 
conformity, and leant towards Rama or Vishnoo as the 
most perfect type of Ged. Like his predecessors he errigly 
gave shape and attributes to the divinity, and he further 
limited the application of his doctrines of reform, by declar- 
ing retirement from the world to be desirable, and the 
“Sadh,” or pure or perfect man, the passive or inoffensive 
votary, to be the living resemblance of the Almighty. The 
views, however, of Kubeer are not very distinctly laid down 
or clearly understood ; but the latitude of usage which he 
sanctioned, and his employment of a spoken dialect, have 
rendered his writings extensively popular among the lower 
orders of India.* 


and the 
mother 
tongue of 
the people 
used as an 
instrument, 


But asce- 
fasm still 
upheld. 


view, it may be observed that it cor- 
responds with the state of abstraction 
or self-consciousness which raised the 
soul above mortality or chance, and 
enabled 1t to apprehend the “ true,” 
aud to grasp Plato’s “idea,” or arcu. 
cal form of the world, and that neither 
Indians nor Greeks considered man 
capable, in his present imperfect cous 
dition, of attaining to such a deyree 
of “union with God,” or “know: 
ledge of tht true.” (Compare Ritter, 


Ancient Philosophy, Morrison's 
Tranalation, ii. 207. 884—336., and 
Wilson, de. Res., xvii, 185.) Were 


it necessary to pursue the correspon: 
dence further, it would be found that 
Plato’s whole system is almost iden- 
tical, 10 ite rudimental characteristic 
with the echemes of Koopel and Put- 
tunjul jointiy; thus, God ‘and mat. 
terarein both eternal; Muhut, or 
intelligenoe, or the informing spirit 
of the world, is the same with sous or 
logos, and 80 On. 

* Compare the Dabistan, ii. 184. 
&o., Wilson, de. Zee, xvi. 53., and 
Ward's Hindoos, 1ii. 406, Kubeer 18 
an Arabio word, meaning the grestest, 


and Professor Wilson doubts whether 
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In the beginning of sixteenth centary the reforms of Cheiten 
Ramanund were introduced into Bengal by Cheitun, » deme 
Brahmin of Nuddees. He converted some Mahometens, seat 
aud admitted all classes as members of his sect, He insisted ye : 
upon “ Bhuktee,” or faith, as chastening the moat impare ; isiuiaeasa 
he allowed marriage aod secular occupations; bat his fob the effouy 
lowers abused the usual injunction of reverence for the . ae 
teacher, and some of them held that the Gooroo was to be phe 
invoked before God.® About the same period Vullubh %upsont. 
Swamee, 4 Brahmin of Teltogana, gave a further impulae to i 
the reformation in progress, and be taught that married felormation 
teachers were not only admissible as dizectors of the south, 
conscience, but that the householder was to be preferred, 
and that the world was to be enjoyed by both master and 
disciple. This principle was readily adopted by the peaceful nageer 
mercantile elasges, and “(Gosayens,” as the conductors of 15504. 2. 
family worship, have aequired a commanding influence over 
the industrious Quietista of the country ; but they have at 
the same time added te the diversity of the prevailing 


idolatry by giving preeminence to Bala Gopal, the infust 


and farther 
disnounte- 


Krishna, as the very God of the Universe.t 


any such person ever existed, and con- 
sidan the Kubeer of Mohsun Fanee 
to be the personification of an idea, or 
that the title was assumed by a Hin- 
doo freethinker as a disguise. The 
name, however although synificant, 
is now at least not uncommon, and 

rhaps the ordinary story thet Ku- 
tae was # foundling, reared by o 
weaver, and subsequently admitted 
asa disciple by Ramanund, is eufll- 
ciently probeble to justify his iden- 
tity. Hie body is stated to have 
been claimed both hy the Hindoos 
and Mahometans, and Mohsum Fanee 
observes that many Mahometans be- 
came Byragheos, 1.¢, ascetios of the 
roodern Vaiehnuvee sect, of whick the 
followers of Ramanund sod Kubeer 
form the principal subdivisions. (Da- 
bsetdn, ii. 198.) As aforther instance 
of the fusion offeehog then, anduow 


going forward, the reply of the Hin- 
doo deist, Akamnath, to the keepers 
of the Kaaba at Mecoa, may be 
quoted, He first seandslised them 
by asking where wae the master of 
the house; and he theo inquired 
why the idels had been threwn gut. 
He was told that the works of when 
wore not to be worshipped; where. 
upon he inquired whether the temple 
itself wes ot reared with handa, and 
therefore undeserving of respect, 
(Dabreten, 1i, 117.) 

* Bor an account of Cheitan and 
his followers, compare Wilson, Asi. 
atic Researches, xvi. 109, &o., and 
Ward on the Hindoos, iii. 407. &o. 
and for some apposite remarks on, 
Bhuktes or faith, see Wilson, As, 
Res., xvi. 313, 

4 See Wilson, dsiate Researches 
svi, 85. &c; and for an account of 
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The te- 
forms par- 
tial, aud 
leading to 
socterian- 
ism ely. 


Nanuk'’s 
view more 


comprehen- 


sive aad 
profound. 


Nanwk’s 
birth and 
early life 
1469 a. D, 
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Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth centary, the 
Hiodoo mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive ; it 
had been leavened with Mahometanism, avd changed and 
quickened for a new development. Ramanusd and Gorukh 
had preached religious equality, sod Cheitun had repeated 
that faith levelled caste. Kubeer had denounced imnges, 
and appealed to the people in their own tongue, and Vullahiz 
had taught that effected devotion was compatible with the 
ordinary duties of the world, But these good and able mex 
appear to have been so impressed with nothiugress of this 
life, that they deemed the amelioration of man's 
social condition as unworthy of a thought. They aimed 
chiefly at emancipation from priesteraft, or from the gross- 
ness of idolatry and polytheism. They formed pious associa- 
tions of contented Quietists, or they gave themselves up to 
the contemplation of futurity in the hope of approaching 
bliss, rather then cafied upon their fellow creatures to throw 
aside every social as well religious trammel, and to arise a 
new people freed from the debasing corruption of ages. 
They perfected forms of dissent rather than planted the 
germe of uations, and their sects remain to this day as they 
loft them. It was reserved for Nanuk to perceive the trae 
principles ef reform, and to lay those broad foundations 
which enabled his swocessor Govind to fire the minds of his 
countrymen with a new nationality, aud to give practical 
effect to the doetrine that the lowest ie equal with the 
highest, in race a¢ in creed, iu political rights as in religtous 
hopes. : 

Nanuk was born im the year 1464, in the neighbourhood 
of Lahore.* His father, Kaloo, was a Hiadoo of the Behdee 


the corresponding Vaishnuvee sect of 
Madhuv, which has, however, a leaa- 
ing to Saiviem, eee uleo Wilson, Aa. 
Res , xvi, 300. 

* Nanuk is generally said to have 
been born in Tulwundee, a village on 
the Ravee above Lahore, which was 


held by one Rate Bhooa, of the 
Bhutéee tribe. (Compare Meloolm, 
Skatch of the Sikhs, p.78.,and Forster, 
Travels, i. 202-3.) But one manu- 
script account states shat, although 
the father of Nanuk was of Talwan- 
dee, the teacher himself was born in 
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snbdirision of the once warlike Khutrees, and he was, 
perbaps, like most of hie race, a petty tradet in his native 
village.* Nanuk appears to have been naturally of a pious 
disposition and ofa reflecting mind, and there is reason to 
believe that in his yooth he made himself familiar with the 
popular creeds both of the Mahometans and Hindoos, and 
that he gained a general knowledge of the Koran and of the 
Brahminical Shasters.t His good sense and fervid temper 
left him displeased with the corruptions of the vulgar faith, 
and dissatisfied with the indifference of the learned, or with 
the refuge which they sought in the apecious abstractions 
of philosophy ; nor is it improbable that the homilies of 
Kubeer and Gornkh had fallen upon his susceptible mind 
with a powerful and enduring effect.{ Iv a moment of 


Kanakatch, about fifteen miles south- 
erly from Lahore, in the house of his 
mother’s parents. It is indeed not 
uncommon in the Punjab for women 
to chouse their own parents’ home as 
the place of their confinement, espe- 
cially of their first clild, and the chil- 
dren thus born are frequently called 
Nanuk (or Nanukse, in the femi- 
nine), from Naakeh. ove’s mother’s 
parents. Nanak is thus a name of 
usual occurrence, both among Hun 

doos and Mahometans, of the poor or 
industrious classes The accounts 
agree us to the yea of Nanuk’s buth, 
but differ, while they affect precision, 
with regard to the day of the mouth 
on Which he was born Thus one 
narrative gives the }3tb, and auother 
the 18th, of the month Kartik, of the 
yeur 1526 of Vik:umaject, which 
correapouds with the latter end of 
1469 of Christ. 

*In the Seir ool Mutakhereen 
(Briggs? Translation, 1. 110) 10 
stated that Nanuk’ father was a 
grain merchant and in the Dalistan 
(xt, 247) that Nanuk hiveself was a 
grain factor, ‘The Sikh accounts are 
mostly silent about the vocuption of 
the father, but they represent the 
aster of Nanuk fo have been mar- 
ried to 4 corn fuctor, ind state that he 
was himecl{ placed with hie brother- 


in-law to learn, or to give aid, in car- 
rying on the business. 

+ A manuoript cothpilation in 
Persian mentions that Navuk's first 
teacher wasa Mahometun. The Neir 
ool Mutakhereen (1 110) states that 
Nanuk was carefully educated by oue 
Syed Hussun, a neighbour of his 
father’s, who concoived aregard for 
him, and who was wealthy but chid- 
les, Nanuk is farther raid, in the 
sume book, to hive studied the most 
approved writtnss of the Mahome- 
tans According to Mileolin (Sketch, 
p 1f), Nanuk is reported, by the 
Mahometans, to haveleantalleurthly 
sciences from Ahizar, ee the pro- 
phet Ehas, The oidintry Maho- 
Inefan accotints also repreeent Nanuk, 
when a cluld, fo have astonished hag 
teacher, by askag him tho hidden 
unport of the firet letter of the alpha- 
bel, which ts alinost a straight stroke 
iv Persian and Arabic, and which is 
held even vulgarly to dencte tha 
unity of God = Tho reader will re- 
member that the aporry phal yosy ele 
atate how Clrist, before he wastwelva 
yeare old, perplexed his instructors, 
and explained to them the my-ieal 
aymifleance of the alphabetien) eba- 
racters (Strates, Life of frsusy. 272 ) 

~ Eatract. or selections from the 
writings of Kuber, appear im the 


4) 


1469- 
1539. 
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1469-= 
1629 
ed 
The mental 
struggles of 
Nanuk, 
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enthusiasm the ardent inquirer abandoned his home, and 
strove to attain wisdom by penitent meditation, by atudy, 
and by an enlarged intercourse with mankind.* He trayel- 
led, perhaps, beyond the limits of India, he prayed in 
solitude, he reflected on the Veds and on the mission of 
Mahomet, and be questioned with equal anxiety the learned 
priest and the simple devotee about the will of God and 
the path to happiness Plato and Bacon, Des Cartes and 
Alghazali, examined the current philosophic systems of the 
world, without finding a sure basis of truth for the operatious 
of the intellect, and, similarly, the heart of the pious 
Nanuk sought hopelessly for a resting-place amid the conflict- 
ing creeds and practices of men. All was error, he said , 


Adee Grunt’h and Kubeer 1s often, 
and Gorukh sometimes, quoted or 
referred to, 

* A chance meeting with some 
Fukeers (Malcolm, Sketch, p 8 
13) and the more methodical in- 
structions of a Dervish (Dubsetan, u 
247 ), are each referred to as having 
subdued the mind of Nanuk, or as 
having given him the impulse which 
detormined the future course of his 
hfe In Malcolm may be seen those 
stories which please the multitude, to 
the effect that although Nanuk, when 
the spirit of God was upon him, be- 
stowed all the grain in his brother-10- 
law’s stores in charity, they were 
neverthelessalways found replenished, 
or that Dowlut Khan Lodee, the em 
ployer of Nanuk’s brother-in-law, 
although aware that much had really 
been given away, nevertheless found 
everything correct on balancing the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure, 

The Sikh accounts represent Na- 
nuk to have met the Emperor Baber, 
and to have greatly edified the adven- 
turous sovereign by his demeanour 
and conversation, while he perplexed 
him by saying that both were kings, 
and were about to found dynacties of 
ten I have traced but two allusions 
to Baber by name, and one by obvious 
inference, in the Adee Grunt’h, viz 
in the Assa Reg and Teilung por- 


tions, and these bear reference simply 
to the destruction of a village, and to 
his incursions a8 8 conqueror Moh- 
sun Fanee (Dadian, u 249) pre. 
serves an idle report that Nanuk, 
bey dissatisfied with the Afghans, 
cailed the Moghuls into India, 

¢ Nanuk ts generally said to have 
travelled over the whole of India, to 
have gone through Persia, and to have 
visited Mecca (compare Malcolm 
Sketch, p 16 and Forster, Travels, 
295 6 ) , but the number of years ha 
employed in Wirt 3 and the date 
of his final return to bis native pro- 
vince, are alike uncertain He had 
several companions among whom 
Merdana, the rubabee or harper 
(or rather a chaunter, and player 
upon a stringed metrument like a 
guitar), Lehna, who was his sucoes- 
sor, Bala, aSindhoo Jut, and Ram 
Das, styled Boodhs or the Ancient, 
are the most frequently referred to 
In pictorial representations Merdana 
always accompanies Nanuk, When 
at Mecca, a story 18 related that 
Nanuk was found sleeping with his 
feet towards the temple, that he was 
angrily asked how he dared to disho- 
nour the house of the Lord, and that 
he rephed, Could he turn his feet 
where the house of God was not? 
Malcolm, Sketch of the Sekhs, p 159 ) 
Nanuk adopted, sometimes at leust, 
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he had read Korans and Poorans, but God he had nowhere 
found * He returned to his native land, he threw aside the 
habit of an ascetic, he became again the father of his family, 
and he passed the remainder of his long life in calling upon 
men to worship the One Invisible God, to live virtuously, 
and to be tolerant of the failings of others. The mild de- 
meanor, the earneat piety, and pe:suasive eloquence of Nanok, 
are ever the themes of praise, and be died at the age of 
seventy, leaving behind him many zealous and admiring 
disciples. 

Nanuk combined the excellencies of preceding reformers, 
and he avoided the more giave errors into which they had 
fallen, Instead of the cucumscribed divinity, the anthro- 
pomorphous God of Ramanund and Kubeer, he loftily 
invokes the Lord as the one, the sole, the timeless being; 
the creator, the self-existent, the incomprehensible, and the 
everiasting, He likens the Deity to Truth, which was 
before the world began, which 1s, aud which shall eudure 
for ever, as the ultimate idea or cause of all we know or 


the garb of a Mahometan Dervish, 
und at Mooltan he visited an assem- 
tly of Mussulman devotees, saying he 
was but as the stream of the Gan.es 
entering the ocean of holiness, (Cum- 
pare Malcolm, Sketch, p 21 and the 
Ser ool Mutakkereen, 1 311 ) 

* There is current a verse 1mputed 
to Nanuk, to the effect that— 
“ Several scriptures and books had he 


read, 
But one (God) he had not found 
Several Korans and Poorans had he 


read, 
But faith be could not put in apy ” 


The Adee Grunt'h abounds with pas- 
sages Of a similar tenor, and in the 
supplemental portion, called the Rut- 
tun Mala Nanuk says, “Man may 
read Veds and Korans, and reach to 
a temporary bliss, but without God 
salvation is unattainable ”’ 

¢ The accounts mostly agree as to 
the date of Nanuk’s death, and they 


place it in 1596 of Vekrumayjoot, or 
1539 of Christ A Goormookhics ab- 
stract stites precisely, that be was a 
teacher for seven years, five months, 
and seven days, and that be died on 
the 10th of the Hindoo month Asowj 
Forster (Travels 1 205) ropresente 
that he travelled for fifteen years 
Nanuk aied at Kurtarpoor, on the 
Ravee, about forty milea above La- 
hore, where there is « place of wor- 
ship sacred to him Ho left two 
sous, Sreechund, an ascetic, whose 
name lives as the founder ot the Hiv- 
doo sect of Oodasneer, and Lutchmee 
Das, who devoted himself to pleasure, 
and of whom nothing particu'ar ta 
known ‘Lhe Nanukpotras, or de- 
scendants of Nanuk, culled also Sahib- 
zadas, or sous of the master, are every 
where reverenced among Sikhs, and 
if traders, some privileges are con- 
ceded to them by the chiefs of their 
country Mohsun Fanee observes 
(Dabsstan, 11, 253 ), that the represen- 
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behold * He addresses equally the Muolla aud Pandit, the 
Dervish aud the Soonyassee, and telle them to remember 
that Lord of Lords who had seen come and go numberless 
Mahometa, and Vishnoos, and Sivas. t He tells them that 
virtues aud charities, heroic acts and gathered wisdow, are 
nought of themaelves, that the only knowledge which 
availeth is the kuowledge of Godt; and then, ag if ta 
rebuke those vain men who saw eternal life in their own 
act of fuith, he declares that they only can find the Lord 
oo whom the Lord looks with favor§ Yet the extension 
of grace is linked with the exe.eise of our will aud the 
beneficent use of our faculties. God, said Nanuk places 
sulvation in good works and upriyvltuess of conduct: the 
Lord will ask of man, “What has he dune:” |—and the 
teacher further required timely repentunce of men, saying, 


tatives of Nunuk were known a8 
Kurtarees meaning, perhaps, rather 
that they were held to be holy or de- 
voted to the service of God, than that 
they were simply residents of Kur- 
(ar poor. 

* See the Adee Gruat‘h in, for in- 
stunie, the portion called Gowree 
Rag, und the prefatory Jup, or prayer 
of ,admonition and remembrance. 
Compare also Wilkins, Asiatic Re. 
searches, 1. 289. &. 

* Akulpoorik,” or the Timeless Be- 
ing, 1s the ordinary Sikh uppellation 
of God, corresponding idiomatically 
with the “ Almighty,” in English. 
Yet Govind, in the Second Grunt’h 
(Huzira Shubd portion), apostro- 
pluges ‘Time itself as the only true 
God, for Gud wat the first and the 
last, the being without end, &e. 

Malton assigns to time a casual or 
limited use only, and Shakspeare 
makes it finite :— 

For time, though in eternity applied 

To motion, weasures all things dur- 

able 

By present, past and future.” 

Paradies Lost y 
« But thought’s the slave of life, und 
life, trme’s fool, 


And time, that takes survey of all 

the world, 

Must have a ston,” 

Henry IV. Part First, v. 4, 

Three of the modern philosophis- 
ing syhools of India, viz. a divis.on of 
the Saukhyas, the Pauruniks, ang the 
Saivas, muke Kal, or time, one of 
the twenty-seven, or thirty, or thirty- 
six component exseuces or phenomena 
of the universe of matter and mind, 
and thus give it distinct functions, or 
a separate existence, 

+ A passage of Nanuk’s in the 
supplement {to the ¢Adee Grunt’h, 
after saying that there have been 
multitudes of prophets, teachers, and 
holy men, concludes thus :— 

“The Lord of Lords is the One God, 
the Almighty God humeelf ; 

Ol Nunuk! his qualities are be- 

yond comprehension ” 

tT Seethe Adee Grunt'h towards 
the end of the portion cailed deen, 

§ See the Adee Grunt’h, end of the 
Assa Rag, and in the suppiementary 
portion called the Rut/un Bala. 

| Tbe Adee Grunt*h, Purbhatee 
Rayner. Compare Maleolm (Séete A, 
p 161) and Wilkins (48, Res, 1. 
289, &v.). 
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If not until the day of reckoning the sioner abaseth Lim- 1469 


self, punishment shall overtake him.”® : 
Nanak adopted the philosophical system of his coun- shear 
. ; opte the 
trymen, and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul with Brahmins 
God after its puaitory transmigrations should have ceased. philo- 


phy ; but 
Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing bird, but the in» popular 


senee, or by 
soul of man is, as the potter's wheel, ever circling on its way of illu- 
pivot.t He makes the eame uses of the current lauguage Quy” 

or notions of the time on other gubjeots, and thus says, he 

who remains bright amid darkness (Unjuy), unmoved 

amid deceit (Maya), that is, perfect amid temptation, should 

attain happiness.t But it would be idle to suppose that he 

speculated upon being, or upon tbe material world, after 


the manner of Piato or Vyasa § ;aud it would be unreasonable 


* See the Nusseeut Namek, or ad. 
mouvition of Nunuk to Karon. a fabu- 
lous monareh, which. however, is not 
adinitted into the Grunt’b, perhaps 
because its personal or particular ap- 
plication is uot in keepigg with the 
abstract aud yeveral nature of that 
book, Neither, indeed, is it certainly 
kuown to be Nanuk’s composition, 
although it embodies many of his no- 
tions. 

t+ Adea Grun’th, end of the Asse 
Rag. 

t Adee Grunt’h, in the Sokee and 
Ramkullee portions. 

§ Professor Wilson (As. Res., xvii. 
233., and continuation of Mull's His- 
tory of India, vis. 101, 102), would 
appear to think slightingly of the 
doctrines of Nanuk, as being mere 
metaphysical notions founded on the 
abstractio's of Soafeeism and the 
Vedaut philosophy ; but it is difficult 
for any one to write nboutthe omnipo- 
tence of God and the hopes of man, 
without laying himself open to 4 
charge of belonging to onc apeculativa 
echool or another, Milton, the poet 
and stategman, indeed, may have had 
a particular leaning, when he brought 
of “body working up to spirit” 
(Paradise Lost, v.); but is St. Paul, 
the reformer and euthusiast, to be 


contemned, or is he ta be misunder- 
stvod when he says, “It is sown 9 
vatural body aud is raised a spiritual 
body?” (1 Corinthians, xv. 44.) 
Siularly such expressions as “ Doth 
not the Lord §lt heaven and earth” 
(deremiah, xxiii. 24.)," God, in 
whom we live aod move and have 
our being” (Acts, xvi. 28.); and 
“Of him, and to him, and through 
him are sll things’ (Romans, xi. 86.), 
might be used to declare the prophet 
and the apostle to the Puutheiats or 
Materislists; but it nevertheless 
seems plain that Jeremiuh and Paul, 
and likewise Nanuk, bad another 
object in view than scholastic doymat- 
ism, and that they simply desired to 
impress mankind with exalied notions 
of the greatness and goodness of God, 
by a vague employment of general 
lauguage which they knew would 
never tislead the multitude. 
Professor Wilson (4¢. Hea., xvii. 
233 247, 238.) and Wolisun Fanee 
(Dabistan, ii. 289, 270, 285, 286 ) 
my be compared together, and the 
Seir ool Mulakbereen (i, 110) may 
be compared with both, with re. 
ference to tle contradictory views 
tuken of the similarity or difference 
respectively between Sikhism and 
Hrabutinism. Each is right, the one 
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to condemn him bacause he perferred the doctrine of a sue- 
cession of habiliments, and the possible purification of the 
most sinful soul, to the resurrection of the same body, and 
the pains of everlasting fire,* Nanuk also referred to the 
Arabian prophet, and tothe Hindoo incarnations, pot as 
impostors and the diffusers of evil, but as having truly been 
sent by God to instract mankind, and he lamented that sin 
should nevertheless prevail, He asserted no special, al- 
though he may possibly have considered himself, as he came 
to be considered by others, the successor of these inspired 
teachers of his belief, sent to reclaim fallen mortals of all 
creeds and countries within the limits of bisknowledge, He 
rendered his mission applicable to all times and places, yet 


with regard to the imperfect faith 
or the corrupt practices, especially 
of the Sikhs in the Gangetio pro- 
vinoes, and the other with regard to 
the admitted doctrines of Nanuk, as 
they will always be explained by 
any qualified person 

tis to be remembered that the 
Bikhs regard the mission of Nanuk 
and Govind us the consummation of 
other dispensations including that of 
Mahomet, and their talh, therefore, 
of Brumhba and Vishnoo, and various 
heavenly powers, 1s no more unred- 
sonable than the deference of Chris- 
tiuns to Moses and Abraham, and to 
tbe archangels Michael and Gabriel 
Such allusions are perhaps, indeed, 
more excusable in the Sikbs, than 
“the singular polytheism” of our 
mecieval, divines, which they “ graft- 
ed on the language rather (indeed) 
than the principles of Christianity ” 
—Hallam, Middle Ages, wi S46 

For an instance of the moral ap 
pheation which Nanuh was wont to 
give to mythological stories, see 
Ward, on the Hindoos (11 465) 
Nauuk, indeed, refers continually to 
Hiudoo notions, but he was not 
therefore an idolater, and it should 
further be borne in mind that, as St 
Johe could draw illustrations from 
Greek philosophy, so could St. Paul 
make an advantageous use of the 


Greck poets, as was’ long ago ob- 
served upon, i a right spirit by Mil 
ton (Speech for the Liberty of unli- 
eensed Printing) In the early,ages 
of Christianity, moreover, the siby|- 
line leaves were referred to,as fore- 
telling the mission of Jesus, but 
although the spuriousness of the pas- 
sages 1g now admitted, the fathers 
are not accused of polytheism, or of 
holding Amalthea, the nurse of Ju- 
piter, to be a real type of the Virgin 
Mary! 

* The usual‘objertion of the Ma- 
hometans to the Hindoo doctrine of 
transmigration, 1s, that the wicked 
soul‘ of this present world has;no re- 
meinbrance of its past coudition and 
bygoue punishmen s, and does not, 
therefore, bring with it any inherent 
wncentive ¢o holiness The Mubo- 
metane however, do not show that a 
knowledyeo of the sim of Adam, and 
consequent corruption of his posterity, 
18 instructive to a follower of Christ 
or to a disciple of their own prophet ; 
and, metaphysically, an impartiul 
thinker will perhaps prefer the Brah 
min dot triue of a soul final: sepa- 
ruted from the changeable matter of 
our senses, to the Egyptian scheme 
of tho resurrection of the corru} tible 
bod} ,—a ndtion which seems to have 
impreseed itself on the Israshites not- 
withstandins the silence of Mosca, 
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he declared himself to be but the slave, the humble mes- 
senger of the Almighty, making use of universal trath as 
his sole instrument* He did oot claim for his writings, 
replete as they were with wisdom and devotion, the merit 
of a direct transcription of the words of God ; nor did he 
say that his own preaching required or would be eanctioned 
by miracles.$ ‘Fight with no weapon,” said he, “save the 
word of God; a holy teacher hath no means save the purity 
of his doctrine.”§ He tanght that asceticism or abandon- 
ment of the world was unnecessary, the pious hermit and 
the devout householder being equal in the eyes of the 
Almighty ; but he did vot, like his contemporary Vullubh, 
express any invidious preference for murried teaches, al- 
though his own example showed that he considered every 
one should fulfil the functions of his nature. In treating 
the two prominent external observances of Hindoos and 
Mahometans, veneration fur the cow and abhorrence of the 


and which resisted for centuries the 
action of other systems, and which 
was at length revived with increased 
foree in connection with the popular 
belief in miracle. See also note, 
p 20 ante 

* The whole scope of Nanuk’s 
teaching 's that God 1s all sn all, and 
that ae mind 19 the first of 
objects. He urges all men to prac- 
tise devotion, and he refers to past 
propbets and dispensations as being 
now of no avail, but he nowhere at- 
tributes to himself any superiority 
over others Hoe wasa man among 
mep, calling upon his fellow creatures 
to hive a holy life (Compare the 
Dabistan, 1 249, 250 253 , and see 
Wilson, 4. Res, xv 234, for the 
expression “ Nanuk thy slave 18 2 free- 
will offering unto thee ”) 

+ The Mahometan writers are loud 
in their praises of Naruk’s writing® 
(Compare the Ser ool Mutakhereen 
1 110. 111, and the Dabstan, 1. 
251, 252 ) 

With these sober views of the 
Orientals may be contrasted the opr- 


nion of the European Baron Hugel, 
who says (Zravels p 283), that the 
Grunt’h ts “a compound of mystical 
absurdities” He admits, however, 
that the Sikbs worship one Ged, 
abhor images, and reject caste at 
least in theory, 

} See particularly the Sires Rag 
chapter of the ddee Grunt's. Inthe 
Mayh Var portion, Nanuk says toa 
pretender to miracles, “ Dwell thou 
1n flame uninjured, remain unbarmed 
amid eternal ice, make blocks of stone 
thy food, spurn the solid earth before 
thee with thy foot, weigh the heavens 
in a balance, and then ack thou that 
Nanuk perform wonders !” 

Strauss (Life of Jesus, 1, 287) 
points out that Christ censured the 
seeking for miracles (Jobn, 1y 48), 
and obserevs that the apostles in their 
letters do not mention muracley at 


all 

§ Maloolm, Sketch, pp. 20, 23, 
6 
|| Adee Grunt’h, partioularly the 


Assa Raginee and Ramkulles Raginee, 
(Compare the Dabdistan, ut, 271) 
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a hog, he was equally wise and conciliatory, yielding perhaps 
Vere something to the prejadices of his education as well as to 
ae the gentleness of his disposition. “The rights of strangers,” 
Moho said he, “are the one the ox, and the other the swine, but 
and Hine ‘Peers’ and ‘Gooroos’ will praise those who partake not of 


om that which hath enjoyed life.” * 
Thus Nanuk extricated bis followers from the accu: 
mulated errors of ages, and enjoined upor them devotion of 
iota thought and excellence of conduct as the first of duties, 
his follows He left them, erect and free, unbiassed in mind and un- 
oe "  fettered by rules, to bedome an increasing body of truthful 
worshippers, His reform was in its immediate effect re- 


eee tek ligious and moral only ; believers were regarded as “ Sikhs” 
Sten or disciples, not as subjects; and it is neither probaljle, nor 
and moral is it necessary to suppose, that he possessed any clear and 
only, eagacious views of social amelioration or of political ad- 
Nanuk lef} vancemeat, He left the progress of his people to the 
uciels °F operation of time; for his congregation was too limited and 
bien the state of society too artificial, to render it either requisite 
awsasa OF possible for him to become a municipal law-giver, to 
ae subvert the legislation of Munnoo, or to change the im- 


* Adee Grunt’h, Majh chapter. 
Compare Maldolni (Sketch, p. 86. 
note, and p. 187.), where it is said 
Nuanuk prohibited swine’s flesh but, 
indeed, the flesh of the tame hog had 
always been forbidden to Hindoos. 
(Munnoo't Institutes, v. 19.) The 
Dabistan (ii. 248.) states that Nanuk 
prohibited wine and pork, and hint- 
self abstained from all flesh : but, in 
truth, contradictory passages about 
food may be quoted, and thus Ward 
(On the Dindoos, iit, 466.) shows that 
Nanuk defended those who eat flesh, 
and declared that the infant which 
drew nurture from its mother lived 
virtually upon fleth, The author of 
the Goor Ruinaolee pursues the idea, 
in a somewhat trivial manner indeed, 
by asking whether man does not take 
woman to wife, and whether the 


holiest cf books are not bound with 
the skins of animals ! 

The general injunctions of Nanuk 
have sometimes been misinterpreted 
by sectarian followers and learned 
strangers, to mean “great chariness 
of animal life,” almost in a mere 
ceremonial sense. (Wilson, de, Res. 
xvii, 233.). But the Sikhs have no 
such feeling, although the Jeing and 
others carry a pious regard for worms 
and flies to a ludicrous extent—a 

ractice which has reacted upon at 
east some families of Roman Catho- 
lic Christians in India. Those in 
Bhopal reject, during Lent, the use 
of unrefined sugar, an article of daily 
consumption, because, in its manufao- 
ture, the lives of many insects are 
necessarily sacrificed ! 
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99, But what are we to do with Peshawur and the 


other similarly situated territories? They are eminently 
subject to the disadvantages which I have pointed out. 


They have no defence, but are exposed to invulnerable 
assailants—the dwellers in the hills, Every one who has 
held them has been constantly in hot water. The Revenue 
must each crop be collected by Regiments of Infantry, and 
order (or rather disorder) must be kept by shifts utterly 
beneath our dignity. It is, therefore, highly inexpedient 
to attempt to hold in our name the territory in the out- 
skirts of the hills. 

But although it is not easy to hold this territory, it is 
very easy to invade and at any time take possession of the 
sub-montane portion of it. It cannot maintain a regular 
army of any strength. While, therefore, our cantonments 
are on the Indus it is completely at our mercy. 

I would take advantage of this state of things to turn 
it toaccount in another way. I would bribe Dost Mahomed 
into friendship by giving him as a “ fee” from us, and on 
condition of an alliance offensive, and defensive the whole 
or most of the country between the Indus and his own pos- 
sessions, I think this better than giving it to some separe 
ate Chief, because in the one case the advantage would be 
but negative—the getting rid of a losing concern ; in the 
other we should have the very positive, and considerable 
advantage of gaining a direct and powerful hold on the 
Cabul Chief. Holding his best territory at our pleasure, 
we should but look to his feeling of self-interest, and we 
might reasonably demand important concessions in virtue 
of our gift, Sultan Mahomed has committed bimseHf, & t 
the * Dost” has not. He, of course, bas taken Peshawur 
and Attock from our enemtes—and I dare say he will be 
reasonable enough. He will rather take Peshawur, &c., as 
a gift than fight for them, knowing that to fight would be 
hopeless. I would, therefore, when you have beaten the 
Sikhs, propose to Dost Mahomed to accept the territories 


alluded to on the following conditions :-— 
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memorial usages of tribes or races.* His care was rather to 
prevént his followers contracting into a sect, and his 
comprehensive principles narrowing into monastic distinc- 
tions, This hd effected by excluding his son, a meditative 
and perhaps bigoted ascetic, from the ministry when he 
ghould himself be no more; and, as his end approached, he 
is stated to have made a trial of the obedience or merits of 
his chosen disciples, and to have preferred the simple and 
sincere Lehna. Asthey journeyed along, the body of 4 
man was seen lying by the way side. Nanuk said, “ Ye 
who trust in me, eat of this food.” All hegitated save 
Lehna; he knelt and uncovered the dead, and touched with- 
out tasting the flesh of man; but, behold! the corpse had 
disappeared and Nanuk was in its place. The Gooroo 
embraced his faithful follower, saying he was as himself, 
and that his spirit would dwell within him. ¢ The name 
of Lena was changed to Ung-i-Khood, or Unggud, or own 
body {, and whatever may be the foundation of the story 


* Malcolm (Sketch, pp. 44, 147.) 
hays, Nanuk made little or no 
alteration in the civil institutions of 
the Hindoos, aud Ward (Hindoos, 
iii. 463.) says, the Sikhs have vo 
written civil or criminal laws. Si- 
milar observations of dispralse or 
applause might be made with regard 
to the code of the early Christians, 
and we know the difliculties under 
which the apostles labored, owing 
to the want of a new declaratory law, 
or owing to the sctuples and preju- 
dices of their disciples. (Acts, xv. 20. 
28, 29. and other passages) The 
seventh of the articles of the Church 
of England, and the nineteenth chap 
ter of the Scottish Confession of 
Faith, show the existing perplexity 
of modern divines, and, doubtless, it 
will loug continue to be disputed 
hew far Christans are amenable to 
some portions of the Jewish law, and 
whether Sikhe should wholly reject 
the institutions of Munnoo and the 
ixsages of race. There were Juda- 
izing Christians and there are Brah- 


minizing Sikhs; the swine was a 
difficulty with one, the cow isa diffi. 
culty with the othor: and yet the 
greatest obstacle, perhaps, to a com- 
plete obliteration of oaste, iy the 
rooted feeling that murriages should 
properly take place only between 
people of the same origin or nation 
without much reference to faith. 
(Compare Ward on the Hindoos, iii 
459,; Mulcolm, Sketch, p. 157, note 

and Forster's Travels, i, 293, 295. 
308), 

+ This story is related by various 
Punjabee compilers, and it is given 
with one of the ‘ariations by Dr. 
Macgregor, in his History of the 
Sikhs (i. 48.). In the Dadistan 
(\i, 264, 269,) thereis a story of a 
Similar kind about the successive 
sacrifiein the four ages of a cow, a 
horse, au elophant, dud a mau. The 
pious partakers of the flesh of the last 
offering were declared to be saved, 
and the victim himéelf again ap- 
peared in his bodi'y shape. 

t Compare Malcolm, Sketch of the 
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or the truth of the etymology, it is certain that the Sikhs 
fully believe the spirit of Nanuk to have been incarnate in 
each succeeding Gooroo.* Unggnd was acknowledged as 
the teacher of the Sikhs, and Sree Ohund, the son of Nanuk, 
justified bis father’s fears, and became the founder of the 
Hindoo sect of ‘ Oodassees,” a community indifferent to the 
concern of the world, f 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SIKH GUOROOS OR TEACHERS, AND THE MODIFICATION 
OF S{KHISM UNDER GOVIND. 
1529—1716, 

Gooroo Unggud—Gooroo Ummer Das and the Oodassee 
Sect —Gooroo Ram Das.—Gooroo Arjoon—The Firat 
Grunth and Civil Organization of the Sikhs.— Gooroo 
Hur Govind and the military ordering of the Sikhs.— 
Gooroo Hur Raee.—Gooroo Hurkishen—Gooroo Tegh 
Bahadur.—Gooroo Govind, and the Political Estab- 
lishment of the Sikhs.— Bunda Byraghee, the temporal 
successor of Govind.—The Dispersion of the Sikke. 


NANOK died in 1539, and he was succeeded by the 
Unggud of his choice, a Khutree of the Teehun subdivision 
of the race who himself died in 1552, at Kuddoor, near 
Goindwal, on the Beeas river. Little is related of his minis- 
try, except that he committed to writing much of what he 
had heard about Nanuk from the Gooroo’s ancient com- 
psnion Bula Sindhoo, as well as some devotional observa- 


Sikha, p. 24, note. 

* This belief is an article of faith 
with the Sikhs. Compare the Dadis- 
tan (ii, 258, 281.). The Gooroo 
Hur Govind signed bimaelf “Nanuk”’ 
in 8 letter to Mobsun Fanee, the 
author of that work. 

¢ For some account of the Oodas- 
sees 800 Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
xvii. 282, The sect is widely dif- 
fused; its members are proud of 
their connection with the Sikhs, and 


all reverence, and most possess and 
use, the Grunt’h of Nanuk, 

Note. For many stories regarding 
Nanuk himself, which it has not been 
thought necessary to introduce into 
tie text or notes, the ourious reader 
mvy refer with profit to Maloolm’s 
Sketch, to the second volume of the 
Dabistan, and to the first volume of 
Dr. Macgregor’s recently published 
History, : 
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tions of his own, which were afterwards incorporated in the 
“Gruath.” But Unggud was true to the principles of his 
great teacher, and, not deeming either of his own sons 
worthy to succeed him, he bestowed his apostolic blessing 
upon Ummer Das, an assiduous follower,* 

Ummer Das was likewise a Khutree, but of the Bhulleh 
stibdivision, He was active in preaching and successful 
in obtaining converts, and it is said that he found an attentive 
listener in the telerant Akber, The immediate followers of 
Sree Chund, the son of Nanuk, had hitherto been regarded 
as almost equally the disciples of the first teacher with the 
direct adherents of Unggud; but Ummer Das declared pas- 
sive and recluse **Oodassees” to be wholly separate from 
active and domestic “Sikhs,” and thus finally preserved the 
infant church or state from disappearing as one of many 
sects.+ In the spirit of Nanuk he likewise pronounced that 
the “true Suttee was she whom griefand not flame consumed, 
and that the afflicted should seek consolation with the Lord ;” 
thus mildly discountenancing a perverse custom, and leading 
the way to amendment by persuasion rather than by positive 
enactment t Ummer Das died in 1574, after a ministration 
of about twenty-two years and ahalf§ He hid a son anda 
daughter, and it is said that his delight with the uniform 


* Unggud was born, according to 
most accounts, 0 1561 Sumput or 
1504 a.D, but according to others 
in 1567 (or 1510 aD) ais death is 
usually placed im 1609 Sumbut 
(1552 a.p,), but sometimes it 1s 
daied a yea: earler, and the Skh 
accounts affect a precision as to days 
aud months which can never gain 
credence, Forster (Zi avels, 1, 296) 
gives 1542, perbaps a musprint for 
1652, as the period of big death. 

t Malcolm (Sketch p. 27) says 
distinutly that Ummer Das made 
this separation. The Dabdistan (u. 
271 ) states generally that the Goo. 
roos had ¢ffected it, and in the present 
day some educated Sikhe think that 


A1joon first authoritatively laid down 
the difference between an Oodassee 
aud a genuine follower of Nunuk. 

I The Adee Grunt‘h, n that part 
of the Sookee charter which is by 
Ummer Das Forster (Z'ravels, 1, 
309 ) considers that Nanuk prohibited 
Suttee, and allowed widows to marry , 
but Nanuk did not make positive 
laws of the kind, and perhaps self- 
sacrifice Was not authoritatively inter. 
fered with, until first Akber and 
Jehangheer (Memours of Jehangheer, 
p 28), and afterward: the Eugliah, 
endeavored to put an end to it. 

§ The accounts agree as to the 
date of Ummer Dav’s birth, placing it 
in 1566 Sumbut, or 1509 ap Tho 
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filial love and obedience of the latter, led him to prefer her 
husband before other disciples, and to bestow upon him his 
“ Burkat” or apostolic virtue. The foud mother, or ambitious 
woman, is further stated to have obtained an assurance fromthe 
Gooroo that the succession should remain with her posterity. 


Ram Das, the son-in-law of Ummer Das, was a Khutree 
of the Sodhea subdivision, and he was worthy of his 
master’s choice and of his wife’s affection. He ia said ta 
have been held in esteem by Akber, and to have received 
from him q piece of land, within the limits of which he dug 
a reservoir, since well kuown as Auritair, or the pool of 
immortality; but the temples and surrounding huts were 
at firat named Ramdaspoor, from the founder.* Ram Daas 
is among the most revered of the Gooroos, but no precepts 
of wide application, or rules of great practical value or force, 
are attributed to him. His own ministry did not exteud 
beyond seven years, and the slow progress of the faith of 
Nanuk seeins apparent from the statemert that at the end 
of forty-two yearg his successor had net more than double 
that number of disciples or instructed followers, + 

Arjoon succeeded his father in 1581, and the wishes 
of hia mother, the daughter of Ummer Das, were thus 
accomplished. { Arjoon was perhaps the firat who clearly 
understood the wide import of the teachings of Nanuk, or 


period of his death, 1681 Sumbu, or 
1574 a.D., seems likewise certain, al- 
though one places it as late as 1580 A.D. 

* Malcolm, Sketch, p. 29.; Fors- 
ter, Travels, i. 297.; the Dabs. 
tun, ii, 276. The Sikh accounts 
state that the possession of Akher’s 
gift was disputed by a Byraghee, 
who claimed he laud as the gite of 
an aucient pool dedicated to Ram- 
chunder, the tutelary deity of his 
order; byt the Sikh Gooroo said 
haughtily he was himeelf the truer 

preeentative of the hero, The 
pire could produce no proof ; 


» 


ut Ram Das dug deep into the 


earth, and displayed to numerous 
admirers the ancient steps of the 
demi-god’, reservoir ! 

t Such seems to be the meaning 
of the expression, “ He held haly gon. 
verse With eighty-four Sikhs,” 
by Bhace Kanh Singh in a many. 
script compilation of the beginning 
of this century. 

Ram Das's birth is placed in 1584 
Sumbyt, or 1524.4. D., his marriage 
10 . ie tay founding of Am- 
ritsir A.D. i i 
ena » and his death in 

t It seems doubtful whether Bam 
Das had twa or three sons, Pirt’hee 
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who perceived how applicable they were to every state of 
life and to every condition of society, He made Amritsir 
the proper seat of his followers, the centre which should 
attract thei: worldly longings for a material bond of union; 
and the obscure hamlet, with its little pool, has become a 
populous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the Sikh 
people,* Arjoon next arranged the various writings of Ina 
predecessorst; he added to them the best known, or the 
most suitable, compositions of some ather religions reformers 
of the few preceding centuries, and completing the whole 
with a prayer and some exhoitations of his own, he declared 
the compilation to be preeminently the “Gruut’h” or Book | 
and he gave to his followers their fixed rule of religious aud 
moral conduct, with an assurance that multitudes even of 
divine Brahmins had wearied themselves with reading the 
Veds, and had found not the value of an oil-seed within 
them + The Gooroo next reduced to a systematic tax the 
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customary offerings of his converts or adherents, who, under customary 
his ascendancy, were to be found in every city and province. 
The Sikhs were bound by social usage, and disposed from tax or tthe, 
reveiential feelings, to muke such piesents to their spiritual 


Chund (or Bhurrut Mull or Dheer- 
mull), Arjoon, and Muhadeo, and 
also whether Arjoon was older or 
younger than Pirt’hee Chund. Itis 
more certain, however, that Pirt’hee 
Chund claimed the succession on the 
death of kia brother, if vot on the 
death of his father, and he was also 
mideed accused of endeayourig to 
powon Arjoon. (Compare Malcolms, 
Sketch p 80. and the Dadistan, u1. 
273) The descendants of Pirt’hee 
Chund are still to be found in the 
netghbourhood of the Sntlej, espe- 
cially at Kot Hur Suhaee, south of 
Feerozpoor. 

* the ordinary Sikh accounts 
represent Arjoon to have taken up 
his residence at Amnitesir, but he 
lived for some time at least at Tur- 
uu Tarun, which lies between that 


city and the junction of the Beoas 
and Sutley (Compare the Dadistun, 


u 275) 

+ Malcolm, Sketch p 80. General 
tradition acd mos{ writers attribute 
the arrangement of the First Grunt’h 
40 Arjoon; but Unggud 1s under. 
stood to have preserved many ob- 
servations of Nanuk, aud Forster 
(Travels, 1, 297.) states that Ram 
Das compiled the histories and pre- 
cepts of his predecessors, and an- 
nexed 4 commentary to the work, 
The same author, indeed (7ravels, 1, 
296, note), also contradictor:ly assigns 
the compilation to Unggud, 

t Adee Grunt’h in that portion 
of the Soohee chapter written by 
Arjoon, For some account of the 
Adee, or First Grunt’h, see Ap- 
pendix I, 


offerings to, 
a systeinatic 
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guide; but the agents of Arjoon were sp:ead over the 
country to demand and receive the contributions of the 
faithful, which they proceeded to deliver to the Gooroo 
in prson atan annual assembly, Thos the Sikhs, says 
the almost contemporary Mohsun Fanee, became accus- 
tomed to a regular goveinment.* No: was Asjoon heed- 
leas of other means of acquiring wealth avd influeuce ; 
he despatched his followers into foreign countries to be as 
keen in traffic as they were zealous 1n belief, and 1t 18 pto- 
bable that his transactious as a meichant were extensive, 
although confined to the purchase of horses in Tooikistan ¢ 

Aijoon became famous among pious devotees, and lus 
biographeis dwell on the number of suints aud holy men 
who were editied by his instructions. No: was he unheed- 
ed by those in high station, for he is said to have refused to 
betroth his son to the daughter of Chuudoo Shah, the 
finance administiator of the Lahore province+, and he 
further appears to have been sought as a political partizan, 
and to have offered up prayers for Khoosroo, the son of 
Jehangheer, when in rebellion and in temporary possession 
of the Punjab. The Gooroo was summoned to the em- 
peror’s piesence, and fined and impuisoned at the instiga- 
tion chiefly, it is said, of Chundoo Shah, whose alliance he 
had acjected, and who represented him us man of a danger- 


* The Dabistan, i: 270 &o. Com- 
pare Maloolm, Sketch, p 3) 

t ‘Lhe ordinary Sikh account are 
to this effect, Compare the Dabv- 
tan, 11 27), 

t Compare Forster Travels, 1 298 
The Sikh accounts represent that 
the son of Arjoon was mentioned 
to Chundoo as a suitable match for 
his daughter, and that Chundoo 
slightingly objected, saying, Arjoou, 
although a man of name and wealth, 
was stil o beggar, or one who re- 
ceived alms. This was reported to 
Arjoon, he resented the taunt, and 
would not be reconciled to the 


match, notwithstanding the personal 
endeavours of Chundoo to appease 
hin and bring about the union, 

Shah 18 a corrupted suffx to names, 
extensively adopted in India, It is 
a Persian word signifying a king, 
but apphed to Mahometan | ukeers 
as Muharaja is used by or towards 
Hindoo devotees It 18 also used 
to denote a principal merchant, or as 
a corruption of Suhoo or Sahookar, 
and it 1s further used as a name or 
title, as a corraption of Sah or 
Suhaee. The Goud denverts to Ma- 
hometanism on the NerWudda all add 
the word Shah to their nates, 


’ 
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ous ambition.* Arjoon died in 1606, and his death is be- 
lieved to have been hastened by the rigors of his confine- 
ment; but his followers piously assert that, having obtained 
leave to bathe in the 1iver Ravee, he vanished in the 
shallow stream, to the fear and wonder of those guarding 
him + 

During the ministry of Arjoon the principles of Nauuk 
took a firm hold on the minds of his followers {, and a dis- 
ciple named Goor Dass, gives a lofty and imaginative view 
of the mission of that teacher. He regards him as the suc- 
cessor of Vyasa and Mahomet, and as the destined restorer 
of purity and sanotity, the regenerator of a world afflicted 
with the increasing wickedness of men, and with the savage 
contentions of numerous sects, 


Diffuston of 
Siklism. 


The writ- 
1ogs of 
Goor Dae 
Bhulleh, 


He declaims against the 
bigotry of the Mahometans and their ready resort to 
violence, he denounces the asceticism of the Hindocs, and 
he urges all men to abandon their evil ways, to live peace- 
fully and vutuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanuk had borne witness. Arjoon is 
commonly said to have refused to give these writings of 
his stern but fervid disciple a place in the Grunt’h, perhaps 
as unsuited to the tenor of Nanuk’s exhoitations, which 


scarcely condemn or threaten others. The writings of 


* Dadistan, 1 272,273 The Sikh 
accounts correspond sufficiently as to 
the fact of the Gooroo’s arraignement, 
while they are silent about his 
treason They declare the emperor 
to have been satisfied of his sanctity 
and innocence (generally), and at- 
tribute bis continued :mprisonment 
to Chundoo’s malignity and dis- 
obedience of orders (Compure Mal- 
cola: Sketch, p 82) Mohsun Faneo 
also states that a Mahometan saint of 
Thunehir was banished by Jehan- 
gheer for atding Khoosroo with his 
prayers (Dabistan, u. 278) The 
emperor himeslf simply states (Me- 
mows, p 88), that at Lahore he im- 
paled seven hundred ef the rebels, 
and on his way to that city he 


appears (Memotrs, p 81.) to have 
bestowed a present on Shekh Nizam 
of Thunchsir ; but he may have sub- 
sequently become aware of his hos. 
tility. 

+ (ompare Malcolm, Sketch, p 88; 
the Dabvstan, i1 272-3., and Forster, 
Travels, 1 298, 

1553 a D seem the moat probable 
date of Arjoon’s birth, although one 
account places 1t as lute as 1565 a p, 
Similarly 1663 Sumbut, or 1015 
Hijree, or 1606 a. D., seems the most 
certain date of his death. 

t Mohsun Fanee observes (Dadre. 
tan, 11. 270) that in the time of 
Arjoon Sikhs were to be found every- 
where throughout the country, 
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Goor Das are, indeed, rather figurative descriptions of actual 
affairs, than simple hymns in praise of God ; but they deserve 
attention as expounding Nanuk’s object of a gradual fusion 
of Mahometans and Hindoos into common observers of a 
néw and a better ¢reed, and as an almost contemporaly 
instance of the conversion of the noble but obscure idea 
ofan individual foto the active principle of a multitude, 
and of the gradual investiture of a simple fact with the 
gorgeous mythiem of memory and imagination, The un- 
pretendiug Nanuk, the deplorer of human frailty and the 
lover of his fellow men, becomes, in the mind of Goor Das 
and of the Sikh people, the first of heavenly powers and 
emanations, and the proclaimed instrament of God for the 
redemption of the world; and every hope and feeling of 
the Indian races is appealed to in proof or in illustration 
of the reality aud the splendor of his mission. * 

On the death of Arjoon, his brother Pirthee Clund 
made same attempts to be recognized as Gooroo, for the 


after adis- only son of the deceased teacher was young, and ecclesiasti- 


cal usage has everywhere admitted a latitude of succession. 
But some suspicion of treachery towards Arjoon appears: to 


* The work of Bhaeo Goor Das 
Bhulleh, simply known as such, or a8 
the Gnyan Rutnaolee (Malcolm, 
Sketch, p, 80. note) 1s much read by 
the Sikhs. It consists of forty chap- 
tera, and is written in different kinds 
of verse, Some extracts may be seen 
in Appendix III. and in Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 152. &. Goor Das was 
the scribe of Arjoou, but his pride 
and haughtiness are said to have dis- 
pleased his master, aud his compo- 
sitions were refused a place in the 
eacred book. Tiwe and reflection— 
and the Sikhs add a miracle—made 
him sensible of his failings and in- 
feriority, and Arjoon pefociving his 
contrition, seid he would include his 
writings in the Grant’h, But the 
final meckness of Goor Das was such, 
that he himself declared them to be 
unworthy of such association ; where- 


upon Arjoon enjoined that all Sikhs 
should nevertheless reid thom. He 
describes Arjoon (Malcolm, Sketch, 
p. 80. sote) to have become Gooroo 
without any formal investiture or 
consecratiod by hisfather, which may 
further mark the commanding cha- 
racter of that teacher. 

Malcolm (Sketch, p. 82.) appears 
to confound Chundoo Shah (or 
Dhunnee Chund) with Goor Das. 

+ Malcolm, Sheteh, p. 80. and 
Dabistan. ii. 278. These sectaries 
were called Meena, a term common} 
used in the Punjab, and which is 
expressive of contempt or oppro- 
brium, as stated by Mohsun Fanee. 
The proneness to sectariafiism among 
the first Christians was noticed aod 
deprecated by Paul, (1 Corinthians, 
i, 10—18,) 
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hate attached to him, and his nephew soon became the ithe 
acknowledged leader of the Sikbs, although Pirthee Ohand 
himself continued to retain s few followere, and thus sowed 

the first fertile seeds of dissent, or elements of dispute or of 

change, which ever increase with the growth of asect or & 

ayetem* Hur Govind was not, perhaps, more than eleven 

years of age at his father’s death, but he was moved by his 

followers to resent the enmity of Chundoo Shab, and he is 
lepresented either to have procared his condemnation by 

the emperor, or to have alain him by open furce without 
reference to authority.| Whatever may be the truth about 

the death of Chundoo and the first years of Hur Govind's ane ae 
ministry, it is certain ihat, in a short time, he became a ot hit to 
military leader as well as a spiritual teacher. Nanuk had pur Govina 
sanctioned or enjoied secular occupations, Arjoon carried arms the, 
the injunction into practice, and the impulse thus given becomes » 
speedily extended and became general. The temper and wera 
the circumstances of Hur Govind both prompted him to 
innovation; he had his father’s death to move bis feelings, 

and in suipassing the example of his parent, even the 

jealous degra of the Hindoo law, which allows the most 

lawly to arm in self-defence, may not have been without 

its influence on a mind acquainted with the precepts of 
Munnoot Arjoon trafficked as a merchant and played 

his part as a priest in affairs of policy, but Hur Govind 

grasped a sword, and marched with his devoted followers 

among the troops of the empire, or boldly hed them to 

oppose and overcome provincial governors or personal 
enemies, Nanuk had himself abstained from animal food, The gr. 
and the prudent Arjoon endeavoured to add to his saintly “38! modi- 


. oe. fication of 
merit or fluence by a similar moderation, but the ad- Sikhism, 


toe nofe atthe ieee ee. niceby of reaton m the notion, as 


ee f, Travels, Munnoo’s injunction had long - 
scaitioas pe come obsolete in euch matters, 
ation, Stabe P 189 There cially under the Mahometan supe. 


is perhaps piel Piraing alter macy 
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venturons Hur Govind became a hunter and an eater of 
flesh, and his disciples imitated him in these robust prac- 
tices,* The genial disposition of the martial apostle led 
him to rejoice in the companionship of a camp, in the 
dangers of war, and in the excitements of the chase, nor 
is it improbable that the policy of a temporal chief mingled 
with the feelings of an injured son and with the duties of 
8 religious guide, 80 as to shape his acts to the ends of his 
ambition, although that may not have aimed at more than 
@ partial independence under the mild supremacy of the son 
of Akber, Hur Govind appears to have admitted criminals 
and fugitives among his followers, and where a principle of 
antagonism had already arisen, they may have served him 
realously without greatly reforming the practice of their 
lives ; and, indeed, they are stated to have believed that the 
faithful Sikh would pass unquestioned into heaven.t He 
had a stable of eight hundred horses; three hundred mount- 
ed followers were constantly in attendance upon him, and 
a guard of sixty matchlock-men secured the safety of his 
person, had he ever feared or thought of assassination { 
The impulse which he gave to the Sikhs was such as to 
separate them along way from all Hindoo sects, and after 
the time of Hur Govind the “disciples” were in little danger 
of relapsing into the limited meuit or utility of monks and 
mendicauts.§ 


* The Dadistan, ti, 248. and Mal- 
colm, Sketch, p. 36. 

+ Dabistan, ii, 284, 286. 

ft Dadistan, ii. 277. 

§ The warlike resistance of Hur 
Govind, or the arming of the Sikhs 
by that teacher, is mainly attributed 
by Malcolm (Sketch, p 34, 36.) and 
Forster (Travels, i. 298, 299.) to his 
personal feelings of revenge for the 
death of his father, although religious 
animosity against Mahometans is 
allowed to have had sone share in 
bringing about thechange, Thecir- 
cumstance of the Gooroo’s military 


array does not appear to have struck 
Mohsun Fanee as strange or unusual, 
and his work, the Dabistan, does not 
therefore endeavour to account for 
it. The Sikhs themeelves connect 
the modification of Nanuk’s system 
With the double nature of the mytho- 
logical Junnuk of Mithila, whose re- 
leased soul, indeed, is held to bave 
animated the body of their first 
teacher (Dabistas, ii. 268.), and they 
have encumbered their ideal of a 
ruler with the following personal 
anecdote: The wife of Arjoon was 
without children, and she began to 
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Hur Govind becamea follower of the Emperor Je- 
hangheer, aud to the end of his life his conduct partook as 
ruck of the military adventurer as of the enthusiastic zealot. 
He accompanied the imperial camp to Cashineer, and he 18 
at one time represented as in holy colloquy with the religious 
guide of the Moghul, aud at auother as involved in difficul- 
ties with the emperor about retaining for himself that 
money which he should have disbursed to his troops, He 
had, too, a multitude of followers, and his pas-ion for the 
chase, and fancied 1udependence as a teacher of men, may 
have led him to offend against the sylvan laws of the court, 
The emperor was displeased, the fine imposed on Arjoon 
had neve: been paid, and Hur Govind was placed as a 
prisoner on scanty food in the fort of Gwalior. But the 
faithful Sikhs continued to revere the mysterious virtues o2 


despair of ever becoming a mother 
She went to Bhaee Boodha, the 
aucient and only surviving companion 
of Nanuk, to beseech his blessin,z, 
but he disliking the degree of stute 
ahe assumed and her costly offerings, 
would not votive her She after 
wards went barefooted and alone to 
his presence, carryinz ou ber head 
the ordinary food of peasants The 
Bhaee smiled bentgnly upon her, and 
said «he should have a son, who 
would be mister both of the Deg 
and Tegh, that 19, simply of a vesels 
for food and a sword, but typically 
of grace and power, the terms cor- 
responding in sigmificance with the 
“Ray” and “Jog” of Junnuk (1), the 
** Peeres’’ and “ Meeree’’ of Indian 
Mahometans, and with the idea of the 
prietthood and kingship residing in 
Molehisedec and in the expected Mis 
mah of thedows ‘Lhus Hur Govind 
is commonly said to have worn two 
swords, ope to denote ins spiritual, 
and the other his temporil power, 


or, ag be may sometimes have chosen 
to express it, one to aveige his 
tather, and the other to deatioy Ma- 
hometanixm, (sce Malcolm, Sketch, 
p 85) 

The fate of Arjoon, and the per. 
sonal character of bis son, had doubt- 
Jess some share in leading the Sikhs 
to take up arms, but the whole pro- 
gress of the change 1s not yet ap- 
parent, nor perhaps do the means 
exist of tracing it The same remurk 
applies to the early Christian history, 
and we are left in ignorance of how 
that modification of feeling and prin- 
ciple was biought, rbout, which wade 
those who were so averso to the 
“business of war snd government ’ 
in the time of the Casars, fill the 
armies of the empire in the reign of 
Diocletian, and at last give a military 
muster to the western wotld in the 
person of Constantine, (Com are 
Gibbon, History, u 325 376 Kd 
of 1838 ) 


(1) * Ray men jog koomaio,” to attain immortal purity or virtue, or to 


dwell in grace while exercising earthly away It 1s an expression of not 
unfrequent use, and which occurs in the Adee Grunt’h, 10 the “Suvveiaa,” 
by certain Bhats Thus one Beeka suys, Bam Das (the fourth Gooroo) 
got the “Tukht,’ or throue, of Ra) and Jog from Ummer Das” 4 
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the real merits of their leader. They flocked to Gwalior, 
and bowed themselvea before the walls which restrained 
their persecuted Gooroo, till at last the prince, moved, per- 
haps, as much by superstition as by pity, released him form 
confinement * 

On the death of Jehanghecr in 1628, Hur Govind con- 
tinued in the employ of the Mahometan government, but 
he appears soon to have been led into a course of armed 
resistance to the imperial officers in the Punjab, A disciple 
brought some valuable horses from ‘Toorkistan ; they were 
seized, as was said, for the emperor, aud one was conferred 
as a gift on the Kazee or Judge of Lahore. The Gooroo 
recovered this one animal by pretending to purchase it; the 
judge was deceived, and his anger was futher roused by 
the abduction of, the Sikhs say his daughter, the Mahome- 
tans, his favourite concubine, who had become enamoured 
of the Gooroo. Other things may have rendered Hur Govind 
obnoxious, aud it was resolved to seize him and to disperse 
his followers. He was assailed by one Mookhlis Khan, but 
he defeated the imperial troops near Amritsir, fighting, it 
is idly said, with five thousand men against seven thousand. 
Afte:wards a Sikh, a converted robber, stole two of the 
emperor's p.ime horses from Lahore, and the Gooroo was 
again abtacked by the provincial levies, but the detachment 
was ronted aud its leaders slain. Hur Govind now deemed 
it prudent to retire fora time to the wastes of Bhutinda, 
south of the Sutlej, where it might be useless or dangerous 
to follow him ; but he watched his opportunity and speedily 


* Compare the Dadtstan, ii. 273, 
274, and Forster, Z'ravels, i. 298, 299. 
But the jourpey to Cashmeer, and the 
controversy with Mahometan saints 
or Moollas, are given of the authority 

the native chronicles. Mobsun 

nee fepreseite Hur Govind to 
have been imprisopel for twelve 
yeare, and Forster attributes his re- 
lease to the intervention of a Ma- 


hometan leader, who had originally 
induced hifa to submit to the en - 
peror. 

The Emperor Jehangheer, in his 
Memoirs, gives more than one in- 
Stance of his orédulity abd super- 
Btitious reverence for reputed saints 
and magisians. Seo particularly his 
Memoirs, p. 129. &,, where bis visit 
to a worker of wonders is narrated, 
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returned to the Punjab, only, however, to become engagéd 
in fresh contentions. The metler of one Payends Khan, 
who had subsequently risen to some local eminence, bad 
been the nurse of Hur Govind, and the Gooroo had ever 
been liberal to his foster brother, Payenda Khan was 
moved to keep to himself a valuable hawk, belonging to the 
Gooroo’s eldest son, which had flown to his house by chance ; 
he was taxed with the detention of the bird ; he equivocated 
before the Gooroo, and became soon after his avowed enemy, 
The presence of Hur Govind seems ever to have raised a 
commotion, and Payenda Khan was fixed upon as a suitable 
leader to coerce him. He was attacked; but the warlike 
apostle slew the friend of his youth with his own hand, and 
proved again a victor. In this action a soldier rushed 
furiously upon the Gooroo; but he warded the blow and laid 
the man dead at his feet, exclaiming, '‘ Not so, but thus, is 
the sword used ;” and observation from which the author of 
the Dabistan draws the inference “that Hur Govind struck 
nob in anger, but deliberately and to give instruction ; for 
the function of a Gooroo is to teach,”* 

Hur Govind appears to have had other difficulties and 
adventures of a similar kind, and occasionally to have been 
reduced to great straits; but the Sikhs always rallied round 
him, his religious reputation increased daily, and immediate- 
ly before his death he was visited by a famous saint of the 
ancient Persian fuith.t He died in peace in 1645, at 
Keeritpoor on the Sutlej, a place bestuwed upon him by the 
hill chief of Kuhloor, and the veneration of his fullowers 
took the terrible form of self-sacrifice. A Rajpoot convert 
threw himself amid the flames of the funeral pyre, and 
walked several paces till he died at the feet of his master. 
A Jut disciple did the same, and others, wrought upon by 


* See the Dabistan, ii. 275.; bat Compare, however, the Dabistan, ii, 
native accounts, Sikh and Mahome- 284., for the seizure of horses be- 
ton, have been mainly followed in longing to a disciple of the Gooroo. 
narrating the sequence of events, + The Dabistan, ii, 280, 
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these examples, were ready to follow, when Hur Raee, the 
succeeding Gooroo, interfered and forbade them.* 

Daring the ministry of Hur Govind, the Sikbs in- 
creased greatly in numbers, and the fiscal policy of Arjoon, 
afid the armed system of his son, bad already formed them‘ 
into 9 kiud of separate state within the empire. ‘The 
Gooroo was perhaps not unconscious of bis latent influence, 
when he played with the credulity or rebuked the vamty of 
his Mahometan fiiend, “A Raja of the north,” said he, 
“has sent ao ambassador to ask about a place called Delhi, 
aud the name and parentage of ita king. I was astonished 
that he had not heard of the commander of the faithful, the 
lord of the ascendant, Jehangheer "t But during! lis busy 
life he never furgot his geuuine character, and always styled 
himself‘ Nannk,” in deference to the firm belief of the 
Sikhs, that the soul of their great teache: animated each of 
his successors { So far as Hur Govind knew or thought of 
philosophy as a science, he fell into the prevailing views of 
the period : God, he said, is one, and the world is an ulusion, 
an appearance without a reality; or, he would adopt the 


* Thiais related on the authority 
of the Dabstan, 1 280, 281 Hur 
Govind’s death 1, also given agreeably 
to the text of the Dabistan as having 
ocourred on the 8d Mohurram, 2055 
Hyjree, or on the 19th Feh 1645, 
4D Malcoln, Sketch, p 87, and 
Forster, Travels,1 299, give 1644 
A D as the exact or probable date, 
obviously from regarding 1701 Sum- 
but (which Malvolm also quotes) as 
identical throughout, instead of for 
about the first nine months only, with 
1644 4. D, an error which may simi- 
Jarly apply to several conversion of 
dates in this history. Tho manu. 
seripé accounts consulted place the 
Gooroo’s death variously in 1687, 
1688, and 1689 4 D ; but they lean 
tothe middle term All, however, 


must be too early, as Mohsun Funee a 


(Dabistan u 281) says he saw Hur 


Govind 10 1643 4 Dp Har Govind’s 
birth 1s placed by the native accounts 
in the early part of 1652,,Sambuat, 
coiresponding with the middle of 
1695 4 D. 

+See the Dabustan, 1 276, 277 
The friend being Mohsun Fanee him- 
self The story perhaps shows that 
the Sikh traly consdered the Ma- 
hometan to be a gowiping, and some- 
what credulous person The dates 
would rather point to Shah Jehan as 
the emperor alluded to than Jehan- 
gheer, as given parenthetically in the 
translated text of the Datistan, 
Jehangheer died in 1628 ap, and 
Mohsun Fanee’s acquaintance with 
Hur Govind sppeara not to have 
taken place tll towards the last years 
of the Gooroo’s life, or till afer 1640 


D 
* Compare the Dadistan, u1, 281, 
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more Pantheistic notion, and regard the universe as com- 
posing the one Being. But such reflections did nat occupy 
his mind or engage his heart, and the rebuke of a Brahmin 
that if the world was the same as God, he, the Gooroo, was 
one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a laugh only 
from the tolerant Hur Goviud.* That he thought conscience 
and understanding our only divine guides, may probably 
be inferred from his reply to oue who declared the marriage 
of a brother with a sister to be forbidden by the Almighty. 
Had God prohibited it, said he, it would be impossible for 
man to accumplish itt His contempt for idolatry, and his 
occasional wide departure from the mild and conciliatory 
ways of Nanuk, may be judged from the following anec- 
dote:—One of his followers smote the nose off an image ; 
the several neighbouring chiefs complained to the Gooroo, 
who summoned the Sikh to his presence ; the culprit denied 
the act, but said ironically, that if the god bore witness 
against him, be would die willingly. ‘ Oh, fool!” said the 
Rajas, “how shonld the god speak ?” “ It is plain,” answered 
the Sikh, “who is the fool; if the god cannot save bis own 
head, how will he avail you ?’t 

Goordut, the eldest son of Hur Govind, had acquired 
a high reputation, but he died before his father, leaving 
two sons, one of whom succeeded to the apostleship.§ Hur 


oo the Dabistan, ii. 277. ers. Goorditta had raised a aslaugh- 
230 


tered vow to life, on the prayer, some 


+ The Dadistan, ii. 280. 

t The Dabistan, ii, 276. 

§ For some allusions to Goordut 
or Goorditta, see the Dabistan, ii. 
281, 282. His memory 18 yet fondly 
preserved, and many anecdotes are 
ourrent of his personal strength and 
dexterity. His tomb is. at Keerit- 
ae on the Sutlej, and it has now 

ecome 2 place of pilgrimage. In 
connection with his death, a story is 
told, which at least serves to mark 
the aversion of the Sikh teachers to 
claim the obedience of the multitude 
by un assumption of miraculous pow- 


say, of a poor man the owner, and 
his father was displeased that he 
should so endeavour to glorify him- 
self. Goooditta said that as a life 
was required by God, and as he had 
withheld one, he would yield his 
own; whereupon he lay down and 
gave up his spirit. A similar story 
is told of Uttul Rage, the youngest 
son of Hur Govind, who had raised the 
child ofa sorrowing widow to life. 
His father reproved him, saying, 
Gooroos should display their powers 
in purity of doctrine and holiness of 
livicg. The youth, or child as some 
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Raee, the aew Goproo, remained at Keeritpoor for a time, 
until the march of troops to reduce the Kuhloor Raja to 
obedience induced him to remove eastward into the district 
of Sirmoor.* There be also remained in peace until he was 
induced, in 1658—59, to take part, of a nature not distinct- 
ly laid down, with Dara Shekoh, in the struggle between 
bim and his brothers for the empire of India. Dara failed, 
his adherents became rebels, and Hur Raee had to surrender 
his elder son asa hostage, The youth was treated with 
distinction and soon released, and the favor of the politic 
Aurungzeb is believed to have roused the jealousy of the 
father.t But the end of Hur Raee was at hand, and he 
died at Keeitpoor in the year 1661.t His ministry was 
mild, yet such as won for him general respect; and many 
of the “ Bhaees,” or brethran, the descendants of the chosen 
companions of a Gooroo, trace their descent to one disciple 
or other distinguished by Hur Raee.§ Some seots also of 
Sikhs, who affect more than ordinary precision, had their 


eay, replied as Goorditta had done, 
and died. His tomb is in Amritsir, 
and fs likewise a place deemed sacred. 

Goorditta’s younger con was named 
Dheermull, and his descendants are 
still to be found at Kurtarpoor, in 
the Jalundhur Dooab. 

* Soe the Dabistan, ii. 282. Tho 
place meant seems to be Tukeal or 
Tungeal, near the present British 
station of Kussowlee to the north- 
ward of Ambala, 

The important work of Mohsun 
Fanee brings down the history of the 
Sikhs to this point only. 

+ The Gooroo’s leaning towards 
Dara, is given on the authority of 
native aocounts only, but it is highly 
probable in itaelf, considaring Dara’s 
personal obazacter end religious prin- 
ciples. 

t The authorities mostly agrea as 
to the date of Hur Race’s death, but 
one account places it in 1662 a.D, 


The Gooroo’s birth is differently 
placed in 1628 and 1629. 

§ Of these Bhnaee Bhugtoo, the 
founder of the Kythul family, use- 
ful partizans of Lord Lake, but now 
reduced to comparative insignificance 
under the operation of the British 
system of escheat, was one of the best 
known. Dhurrum Singh, the ances- 
tor of the respectable Bhaees of Ba- 
greean, a place between the Sutlej 
and Jumna, was likewise a follower 
of Hur Raee. ; 

Now-a-days the Gitle of Bhaeo is 
in practice frequently given to any 
Sikh of eminent sanctity, whether his 
ancestor were the companion of a 
Gooroo or not. Tho Behdees avd 
Sodhees, however, confine themselves 
to the distinctive names of their 
tribes, or the Behdees call themselves 
Baba or father, and the Sodh 
sometimes arrogate to themselves the 
title of Gooroo, as the representatives 
of Govind and Ram Das, 
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origin during the peaceful supremacy of this Gooroo.® 
. Har Raee left two sons, Ram Ruee, about fifteen, and 
Hurkishen, about six years of age; but the elder was the 
offspring of 2 handmaiden, and not of a wife of equal degree, 
and Hur Raee is further said to have declared the younger 
his successor. The disputes between the partizans of the 
two brothers ran high, and the decision was at last referred 
to the emperor. Aurungzeb may have been willing to allow 
the Sikhs to choose their own Gooroo, as some accounts 
have it, but the more cherished tradition relates that, being 
struck with the child’s instant recognition of the empress 
among a number of ladies similarly arrayed, he declared the 
right of Hurkishen to be indisputable, and he was accor- 
dingly recognised os head of the Sikhs: but before the 
infant apostle could leave Delhi, he was attacked with 
small-pox, and died, in 1664, at that place,t 

When Hurkishen was about to expire, he ig stated to 
have signified that his successor would be found in the 
village of Bukkala, near Goindwal, on the Beeas river, In 
this village there were many of Hur Govind’s relatives, and 
his son, Tegh Buhadur, after many wanderings and a long 
sojoura at Patna, on the Ganges, had taken up his residence 
at the same place. Ram Riee continued to assert his 
claims but he never formed a large party, and Tegh Buha- 
dur was generally acknowledged as the leader of the Sikhs. 
The son of Hur Govind was rejoiced, but ho said he was 
unworthly to wear his father’s sword, and in a short time 


* Of these eects the Soot’hrees or 
the Sootbra-Shahees, are tho best 
known. Their founder was one 
Sootcha, a Brahmin, and they have a 
st'han or dehra, or place under the 
walls of the citadel of Lahore, (Com- 
ot Wilton, 4s, Res., xvii. 238.) 

he name, or designation, means 
simply the pure. Another follower 
of Hur Raee, wasa Khutree trader, 
named Futtoo, who got the title, or 


adopted the name, of Bhaee P’heroo, 
and who, according to the belief of 
some people, became the real founder 
of the Oodassees. 

+ Compare, Malcolm, Sketch p, 88., 
and Foster, Travels, i. 299. Que 
native account places Hurkishen’s 
death in 1666 a.p., buf 1664 seems 
the preferable date. His birth took 
place ia 1656 A. D. 
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his supremacy and his life were both endangered by the 
machinations of Ram Raee, and perhaps by his own suspidi- 
ous proceedings.* He was summoned to Delhi as 8 preten- 
der to power and as a disturber of the peace, but he had 
found a listener in the chief of Jeypoor; the Rajpoot advo- 
cated his cause, saying auch holy men rather went on pil- 
grimages than aspired to sovereignty, and he would take 
him with him on his approaching march to Bengal.t Tegh 
Buhadur accompanied the Raja to the eastward. He again 
resided for a time at Patna, but afterwards joined the army, 
to bring success, says the chronicler, to the expedition 
against the chiefs of Assam. He meditated on the banks 
of the Burhampooter, and he is stated to have convinced 
the heart of the Raja of Kamroop, and to have made him 


a believer in his mission.t 


After a time Tegh Buhdur returned to the Punjab, and 
bought a piece of ground, now known as Makhowal, on the 
banks of the Sutlej, and close to Keeritpoor, the chosen 


* Compare, generally, Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 88., Forster, Z'ravele, 1. 
299 , and Browne's Indta Tracts, 11 
8, 4. Tegh Buhadur’s refusal to 
wear the sword of his fathor, 1s given, 
however, on the authority of manu- 
script native accounts, which likewise 
furnish a story, showing the particu- 
lar act which led to his recognition 
as Gooroo. A follower of the sect, 
named Mukhun Sah (or Shah), who 
was passing through Bukkala, wished 
to make an offering to the Gooroo of 
his faith, but he was perplexed by 
the number of aimmants Hs offer- 
ig wis to be 525 rupees in all, but 
the amount was known to him alone, 
and he silently resolved to give a ru- 
pee to each, and to hail him as Goo- 
roo who should (fiom intuition) 
claim the remainder, Tegh Buhadur 
demanded the balance, and so on. 

+Forster and Malcolm, who follow 
native Indian accounts, both give 
Jace Singh as the name of the prince 
who countenanced Tegh Bubadur, 
and who went to Bengal on an expe- 


dition, but one manuscript account 
refers to Beer Singh as the friendly 
chief. Tod (Rajasthan, 1 855) 
says, Ram Singh, the sowmef the first 
Jaee Singh, went to Assam, but he 
18 silent about his actions, It 18 not 
unusual in India to talk of eminent 
men as living, although long since 
dead, as a Sikh will now say hes 
Runjeet Singh’s soldier , and it 18 pro- 
bable that Ram Singh was nominally 
forgotton, owing to the fame of his 
father, the “ Mirza Raj,” and even 
that the Sikh chromelers of the early 
part of the last century confounded 
the first with the second of the name, 
their contemporary Suwaee Jace 
Singh, the noted astronomer and pa. 
tron of the learned Malcolm (Sketch 
T_ 39) who, perhaps, copies Forster 
(Zravels. 1. 299, 800), says Tegh 
Buhadur was, at this time, imprisoned 
for two years 

These last two clauses are almost 
wholly ms the pony of 8 manu- 
script Goormookhee summar 
Tegh Bubadur’s life, aa 
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residence of his father. But the hostility aud the influence 

_of Ram Raee still pursued him, and the ordioary Sikh 
accounts represent him, a pious and innocent instruc- 
tor of men, as once more arraigned at Delhi fin the 
character of a criminal; but the truth seems to be that 
Tegh Buhadur followed the example of his father with 
unequal footsteps, and that, choosing for his haunts the 
wastes between Hansee and the Sutlej, he subsisted himself 
and his disciples by plunder, in a way, indeed, that rendered 
him not unpopular with the peasantry. He is farther 
credibly represented to have leagued with a Mahometan 
zealot, named Adum Hafiz, and to have levied coutributions 
upon rich Hindoos, while his confederate did the same upon 
wealthy Musgulmans, They gave a ready asylum to all 
fugitives, and their power interfered with the prosperity of 
the cquntry ; the imperial troops marched against them, and 
they were at last defeated and made prisoners. The Ma. 
hometan saint Was banished, but Aurangzeb determined 
that the Sikhs should be put to death.* 

When Tegh Buhadur was on his way to Delhi, he sent 
for his youthful son, and girding upon him the sword of 
-Hur ind, he hailed him as the Qvoroo of the Sikh, 
He told him he was himself being led to death, he counsell- 
ed him not to leave his body a prey to dogs, and he enjoin- 
ed upon him the necessity and the merit of revenge. At 
Delhi, the etory continues, he was summoned before the 
emperor, and half insultingly, half eredulously, told to ex- 
hibit miracles in proof of the alleged divinity of his mission, 
Tegh Bahadur answered that the duty of man was to pray 
to the Lord; yet he would do one thing, he would write a 
charm, and the sword .bould fall harmless on the neck 

* ' : 
Mutakiarca (C12, 16) mentions Portes mye ote mds, 
these peer) or insurrectionary Makhowal the Gooroo is said to have 


proceedings of Tegh Buhadur, and paid 509 rupees to the Raja of Kuh- 
the ordinary manuscript compilations loor, 
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around which it was hung. He placed it around his own 
neck and inclined his head to the executioner: a blow 
severed it to the surprise of a court tinged with supersti- 
tion, and upon the paper Was found written, “Sir deea, 
Sirr ne deea,”—-he had given his head but not his secret. 
his life was gone, but his inspiration or apostolic virtue 
still remaimed in the world. Such is the narrative of a 
rude and wonder-loving people, yet it is more certain that 
Tegh Buhadur was put to death as a rebel m 1675, and 
that the stern and bigoted Aurungzeb had the body of the 
unbeliever publicly exposed in the streets of Delhi.* 

Tegh Bubadur seems to have been of a character hard 
and moody, and to have wanted both the genial temper of 
his father and the lofty mind of bis son, Yet his own 
example powerfully aided in making the disciples of Nanuk 
a maitial as well as a devotional people, His reverence for 
the sword of his father, and his repeated injunction that 
his disciples should obey the bearer of his arrows, show 
more of the kingly than of the priestly spirit; aud, indeed, 
about this time the Sikh Gooroos came to talk of themselves, 
and to be regarded by therr followers, as “ Sutcha Padshabs,” 
or as “ veritable kings,” meaning, perhaps, that they” gov- 
erned by just influence and not by the force of arms, or that 
they guided men to salvation, while others controlled 
their worldly actions. But the expression could be adapted 
to any circumstances, and its mystic application seems to 
have pieyed upon and perplexed the minds of the Moghul 
princes, while it illustrates the assertion of an intelligent 
Mahometan writer, that Tegh Buhadur, being at the head 
of many thousand men, aspired to sovereigu power.t 


* All the accounts agree that Tegh differently placed in 1612 and 1621 
Buhadur was ignominiously putto a, D. 
death. The end of the year 1675 + Syed Gholam Hosein, the au- 
4. D—ags Mugser is sometimes given thor of the Ser oof Mutakhereen (1. 
as the month—seems the most certain 112), 1s the writer refereed to. 
date of hisexecution, His birth 1s Browne, in his India Tracts 1) 
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When Tegh Buhadur was put to death, his only son 
was in his fifteenth year. The violent end and the last 
injunction of the martyr Gooroo, made a deep impression on 
the mind of Govind, and in brooding over his own loss and 
the fallen condition of his country he became the irreconci- 
leable foe of the Mabemetan name, and conceived the noble 
idea of moulding the vanquished Hindoos into a new and 
aspiring people, But Govind was yet young, the governe 
ment was suspicious of his followers, and among the Sikhs 
themselves there were parties inimical to the son of Tegh 
Bubadur. His friends were therefore satisfied that the 
mutilated body of the departed Gooroo was recovered by the 
zeal and dexterity of some humble disciples*, and that the 
son himself performed the funeral rites so essential to the 
welfare of the living andthe peace of the dead. Govind 
was placed in retireraent amid the lower hills on either side 
of the Jumna, and for a series of years he occupied himself 
in hunting the tiger and wild boar, in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Peisian language, and in storing his mind with those 
ancient legends which describe the mythic glories of his 
race.T 

To this obscurity Govind remained perhaps twenty 
years} ; but his youthful promise gathered round him the 


2,3,) and who uses a compilation, 
attributes Aurungzeb’s resolution to 
put Tegh Bubadur to death, to his 
assumption of the character of a 
“ true king,” and to his use of the 
title of “ Buhadur,” expressive of 
valour, birth, and dignity. The 
Gooroo. in the narrative referred to, 
disavows all claim to miraculous 
powers. For some remarks on the 
term “Suteha Padshah,” see notet 
p. 78. of this chapter. 

Tegh Buhadur’s objections to wear 
his father’s sword, and his injunction 
to reverence his arrows, that is, to 
heed what the bearer of them should 
say, are given on native authority, 

*Certainmen of the unclean and 


despised caste of Sweepers were des- 
patched to Delhi to bring away the 
dispersed limbs of Tegh Buhadur, 
and if is said they partly owed their 
success to the exertions of that Muk- 
hun Bhab, who had been the first to 
hail the deceased as Gooroo, 

t The accounts mostly agree us to 
this seclusion and occupation of 
Govind duricg his early manhood; 
but Forster (Travel, i. 801.), and 
also some Goormookhee accounts, 
state that he was taken to Patna in 
the first instance, and that he lived 
there for some time before he retired 
to the Sireenuggur hills, 

t The period is nowhere definitely 
given by English or Indian writers; 
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1675— disciples of Nanuk, he was acknowledged as the head of 

ee, the Sikhs, the adherents of Ram Raee declined into a sect 

ror ;, of dissenters, and the neighbouring chiefs became impressed 

with a high sense of the Gooroo’s superiority; and a vague 

dread of his ambition. But Govind ever dwelt upon the 

fate of his father, and the oppressive bigotry of Aurungzeb ; 

study and reflection had enlarged his mind, experience of 

the world had matured his judgment, and, under the mixed 

He resolves impulee of avenging his own and his country’s wrongs, he re- 

on modify- golyed upon awakening his followers to a new life, and upon 

ee a giving precision and aim to the broad and general institutions 

Nunak and ofNanuk. In the heart of a powerful empire he set himeelf 

ing the Me- to the tesk of subverting it, and from the midst of social 

faith and © degradation and religious corruption, he called up simpli- 

eee city of manners, singleness of purpose, and enthusiagm of 
desire,* 

Govind’s Govind was equally bold, systematie, and sanguine 

bahia but it is not necessary to su ppose him either an unscru- 


pulouse impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. He thought 
that the minds of men might be wrought upon to great 
purposes, he deplored the corruption of the world, teen 
ed tyranny which endangered his own life,and he believed 
the time had come for another teacher to arouse the latent 
energies of the human wilt. His memory was filled with 
the deeds of primmval seers aud heroes; his imagination 
dwelt on successive dispensations for the instruction of the 


but from a comparison of uu. 


and circumstances, it seems probable 
that Govind did not take upon him. 
self a new and special character as a 
teacher of men until about his thirty- 
fifth year, or until the year 1695 of 
Christ, A Sikh author, indeed, 
quoted by Malcolm (Sketch, p. 186. 
nole), makes Govind’s reforms date 
from 1696 a. D.; but contradictorily 
one or more of Govind’s sayings or 
writings are made to date about the 


same period from the-sonth of India, 
whither he proceeded only just before 
his death, 

* Tho ordinary accounts represent 
Govind, as they represent his grand- 
father, to have been mainly moved to 
wage war against Mahometans by a 
desire of avenging the death of his 
parent. It would be unreasonable 
to deny to Govind the merit of other 
motives likewise; but doubtless, the 
fierce feeling in question strongly 
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world, and his mind was not perhaps untinged with a sup- 
erstitious belief in his own earthly, In an extant and 
authentic composition,” he 
ancieat kings, and be extols the piety of his immediate 
parents which rendered them acceptable to God, But his 
own unembodied soul, he says, reposed in bliss, wrapt in 
meditation, and it murmured that it should appear on earth 
evenas the chosen messenger of the Lord—the inheritor of 
the spirit of Nanuk, transmitted to him as one lamp imparts 
its flame to another.t He describes how the “ Deityaa” 
had been vainly sent to reprove the wickedness of man 
and how the succeeding “ Deotas” procured worship for 
themselves as Siva and Brumha and Vishnoo. How the 
Siddbs had “established divers sects, how Gorukbnath and 
Ramanund introduced other modes, and how Mahomet bad 
required men to repeat his own name when beseeching the 
Almighty, Each perversely, continues Govind, established 
ways of his own and misled the world, but he himself had 
come to declare a perfect faith, to extend virtue, and to 
destroy evil, hus, he said, had he been manifested, but 
he watonly as other men, the servant of the supreme, a 
beholder of the wonders of creation, and whosoever wor- 
shipped him as the Lord should assuredly burn in everlast- 
ing flame, The practices of Mahometans and Hindoos he 
impelled him in the prosecution of 


his lofty and comprebensive design. 
The sentiment is indeed common 


Made him contemptuous ; therefore, 
as I think, 


to all times and places; it is as 
common in the present Indian as it 
was in the ancient European world ; 
and even the “most Christian of 
poets” has used it without rebuke 
to justify the anger of ‘3 shade in 
Hades, and his own sympathy a8 a 
mortal man yot dwelling in the 
world :-~ 
“Oh guide beloved ! 
His violent death yet unavéenged, 
said I, 
By any who are partners in his 
shame 


He passed me speechless by, and 
doing so 
Hath made me more compassionate 
his fate." —Dante Heil, xxix, 
Cury’s Translation, 
* The Vichitr Natuk, or Won- 
drous Tule, which forms a portion of 
the Duswon Padshah ka Grunt’h or, 
Book of the Tenth King. 
t+ The reader will contrast what 
Virgil says of the shade of Rome's 
f great emperor,” with the devoted 
quietism of the Indian reformer :-— 
“There mighty Cesar waits his vital 
hour, 


ral 


Cy 


traces his mortal descent to ane mode 


of presente 
in his 
mission. 


The reli. 
gions of the 
world held 
to be cor- 
rupt, and 

a new (ise 
pensation 
to have been 
vouchsafed, 
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declared to be of no avail, the reading of Korans and 
Poorans was all in vain, and the votaries of idols and the 
worshippers of the dead could never attain to bliss. God, 
he said, was not to be found in texts or in modes, -but ia 
humility and sincerity,* 

Such is Govind’s mode of presenting his mission; but 
his followers have extended the allegory, and have variously 
given an earthly close to his celestial vision. He is stated 
to have performed the most austere devotions at the fane of 
the goddess-mother of mankind on the summit of the hill 
named Neina, and to have asked how in the olden times the 
heroic Arjoon transpierced multitudes with an arrow. He 
was told that by prayer and sacrifice the power had been 
attained. He invited from Benares a Br&hmin of great 
fame for piety and for power over the unseen world. He 
himself carefully consulted the Veds, and he called upon 
his numerous disciples to aid in the awful ceremony he was 
about to perform. Before all he makes successful trial of 
the virtue of the magician, and an ample altar is laboriously 
prepared for the Hom, or burnt offering. He is told that 
the goddess will appear to him, an armed shade, eed that, 
undaunted, he should hail her and ask for fortune. The 
Gooroo, terror-struck, could but advance his sword, as if in 
salutation tothe dread appearance. The goddess touched it 
in token of acceptance, and a divine weapon, an axe of iron, 
was seen amid the flames, The sign was declared to be 
propitious, but fear had rendered the sacrifice inéomplete, 

Impatient forthe world, and gr-sps © Until Christ himself said— 
his promised power."—Avneid, vi. “ Account me max, I for his sake will 
He Will also call to mind the sen- leave 
timent of Milton, which the moré Thy bosom, and this glory next to 
ardent Govind has greatly heightened, thee 
“ Ho asked, but all the heavenly quire § Freely’put off,” Paradise Lost, iii 
stood mute, 
And silence was in heayen: on man’s * Compare the extracts given by. 


behalf, Malcolm from the Vichitr Natuk, 
Patron orintercessor none appeared,” (Sketch, p. 173, &o ) 
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and Govind must die himself, or devote to death one dear 1¢675— 
to him, to ensure the triumph of hia faith. Tle Gooroo 
smiled sadly , he said he had yet much to accomplish in this 


would, and that his father’s spirit was still unappeased. He 


looked towards his childien, but maternal affection with- 
drew them : twenty-five disciples then sprang forward and 
declared their 1eadiness to perish : one was gladdened by 
being chosen, and the fates were satisfied,« 

Govind 1s next represented to have again assembled his 
followers, and mide known to them the great objects of his cated by 
mission. A new faith had been declared, and henceforth 
the “ Khalsa,” the saved or liberated +, should alone prevail, 
God must be worshipped in truthfulness and sincerity, but 
no material resemblance must degrade the Omnrpotent ;the 
Lord could only be beheld by the eye of faith in the general 
body of the Khalsa.t All, he said, must become as one; 
the lowest were equal with the highest ; caste must be for- 
gotten ; they must accept the “Pahul” or initiation from 
him §, and the four races must eat as one out of one vessel. 
The Toorks must be destroyed, and the graves of those 


* This legend 1s given with several 
variations, and one may be seen m 
Malcolm (S/etch p 53 note), and 
another in Macgregor’s History of 
the Stkh’s (1 71) Perhaps the true 
origin of the myth 1s to be found in 
Govind’s reputed vision during sleep 
of the great goddess (Malcolm, p 
187) The occurrence 15 placed in 
the ; ear 1696 ab (Malcolm, Sketch, 

8 


+ Khalsa or Khalisa, 1s of Arabic 
derivation, and has such original or 
secondary meanings, as pure, special, 
free, &o It is commonly used in 
India to denote the immediate terri- 
torie® of any chief or state as distin- 
guished from the lands of tributaries 
and feudal followers Khalsa can 
thus be held either to denote the 
kingdom of Govind, or that the Sikhs 
are the chosen people 

t This assurance is given in the 


Rehet Nameh, or Rule of Life of 
Govind, which, however, 18 not in- 
cluded in the Grunt’h, In the same 
composition he says, 0: 18 held to 
have said, that the believer who wishes 
to see the Gooroo, shalt behold him 
in the Khalsa 

Those who object to such simil- 
tudes, or to such struggles of the 
mind after precision should remem- 
ber that Abelard hkened the Trinity 
to a syllogism with its three terms ; 
and that Wallis, with admitted or- 
thodoxy, compared the Godhead to 
& mathematical cube with its three 
dimensions (Beyle’s Dictionary, art, 
** Abelard,” 


§ Pahul (pronounced nearly as 
Powl), means literally a gate, a 
door, and thence initiation The 
word may have the sameorigin as the 


Greek powlhe, 
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called saints neglected. The ways of the Hindoos must, be 
abandoned, their temples viewed as boly and their rivera 


Mahomet- looked upon as sacred; the Brahmin’s thread must be 


anism 


destroyed. , broken; by means of the Khalsa alone could salvation be 


attained, They must surrender themselves wholly to their 
faith and to him their guide. Their words must be 
* Kritnash, Koolnash, Dhurmnash, Kurmnasb,” the forsaking 
of occupation and family, of belief and ceremonies, “Do 
thus,” said Govind, “and the world is yours.”* Many 
Brahmio and Kbutree followers murmured, but the con- 
temned races rejoiced; they reminded Govind of their 
devotion and services, aud asked that they also should be 
allowed to bathe in the sacred pool, and offer up prayers in 
the temple of Amritsir. The murmurings of the twice-born 
increased, and many took their departure, but Govind ex- 
claimed that the lowly should be raised, and that hereafter 
the despised should dwell next to himself Govind then 
poured water into a vessel and stirred it with the sacrificial 
axe, or with the sword rendered divine by the touch of the 
goddess. His wife passed by, as it were by chance, bearing 
confections of five kinds: he hailed the omen as propitious, 
for the coming of woman denoted an offspring to the Khalsa 


* The text gives the substance 
and usually the very words of the 
numerous account to the same pur- 
port. (Compare also Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 148, 151.) 

+ Chooras, or men of the Sweeper 
caste, brought away the remains of 
Tegh Bubadur from Delhi, as has 
been mentioned (ante, p. 70, note). 
Many of that dispised, but not op- 
pressed race, have adopted the Sikh 
faith in the Punjab, and they are 
commonly known as Rungret’ha 
Sikhs, Rusggar is a term applied 
to the Rajpoots about Delhi who 
have become Mahometans; but in 
Malwa the predatory Hindoo Raj- 
poots are similarly styled, perlaps 
from Runk a poor man, in opposivion 
to Rana one of high degree. Bun- 


gret’ha seem thus rather a diminu- 
tive of Runggur, than a derivative of 
rung (colour) as commonly under-, 
stood. ‘The Rungret’ha Sikhs are 
sometimes styled Muzhubdee, or of the 
(Mahometan) faith, from the circum- 
stance that the converts from Islam 
are 60 called, and that many Sweep- 
ers throughout India have become 
Mahometans. 

In allusion to the design of in- 
spiring the Hindoo with a new life, 
Govind is reported to have said that 
he “would teach the sparrow to 
strike the eagle." (See Maloolm 
Sketch, p. 74., where it is used with 
reference to Aurungzeb, but the say- 
ing is attributed te Govind under 
various circumstances by different 
authors 
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numerous as the leaves of the forest, He mingled the a 
sugars with the water, and theo sprinkled a portion of it Cw 
upon five faithful disciples, a Brahmin, a Khutree, and three 
Soodras. He hailed them as “Singhs,” and declared them tion of the 
. to be the Khalsa, He himself received from them the sua 
“Pahul” of his faith and became Govind Singh, saying, that 
hereafter, whenever five Sikhs should be assembled together, 
there he also would be present.* 

Govind thus abolished social, distinctions, and took The visible 
away from his followers each ancient solace of superstition ; 


* The Brahmin noviciate if stated 
to have been an whabitant of the 
Deccan, aud the Khutree of the 
Punjab; one Soodra, a Jeowur 
(Kubar), was of Juzgernath, the 
second, u Jat, was of Hustinapoor, 
and the third, 1 Cheepa or cloth 
printer, was of Dwarka in Goojrat. 

For the declaration about five Sikhs 
forming » congregation, or about 
the assembly of five mon eusnring 
the presence or the grace of the 
ee compare Lalevlm, Sketch, 


Govind had originally the cogno- 
men, or titular name, of “ Raee,” 
One in common use among Hiudoos, 
and largely adopted under the varias 
tion of “Rao” by the military Mah- 
rattas; but on devlaring the com- 
prehensive nature of bis reform, the 
Gooroo adopted for himself and fol- 
lowers the distinctive appellation of 
“ Singh,” meaning literally a lion, and 
metaphorically a champion or warrior. 
It isthe most common of the dis 
tinctive names in use among Raj- 
poots, and it is now the invariable 
termiuation of every proper name 
among the disciples of Govind. It 
is sometimes used alone, as Khan is 
used among the Mubometans, to de- 
note preeminence. Thus Sikh chiefs 
would talk of Runjeet Singh, as or- 
dinary Sikhs will talk of their own 
immediate leaders as the “Singh 
Sahib,” almost equivalent to “Sir 
King,” or “ Sir Knight,” in English. 
Strangers likewise often address any 

Sikh respectfully as “ Singhjee.” 


+ It may nevertheless bo justly 
observed that Govind abolished caste 
rather by implication than by a 
direct enactment, and it may be 
justly objected that the Sikhs still 
uphold the principal distinctions at 
least of rave, Thus the Gooroos no- 
where say that Brahmins and Soodras 
are to intermarry, or that they are 
daily to partake together of the same 
food ; but that they laid a good foun. 
dution for the practical obliteration 
of all differences will be evident from 
the following quotations, always bear. 
ing in mind the vast preeminence 
which they assign to religions unity 
and truth over social sameness or po- 
litical equality :— 

“ Think not of caste: abase thyself 
and attain to salvation.”—Nanuk, 
Sarung Rag. 

“God will not ask man of what 
race he is; will ask him what has 
he done ?”—Nanuk, Purdbhatee Ragi- 
nee, 

“Ofthe imprvre among the noblest 
Heed not the injunction ; 
Of one pure among the most de- 
spised, 
Nanuk will become the footstool.” 
Nanuk, Mulhar|Rag. 


“ Allof the seed of Bruhm (God 

are Brahmins : 
They say there are four races, 

But all are of the seed of Brubm.” 


Ummer Das Bheirun, 


“ Khutree, Brahmin, Soodra, Vei- 
sya, whoever remembers the name of 
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but he felt that he must engage the heart as well as satisfy 
the reason, and that he must give the Sikhs some common 
bonds of union which should remind the weak’of their new 
life, and add fervor to the devotion of the sincere. They 
should have one form of initiation, he said, the sprinkling 
of water by five of the faithful ; * they should worship the 
One Invisible God; they should honour the memory of 
Nanuk and of his transanimate succeessors ; + their watch- 


God, who worships h'm always, &c. 
&c,, shall attain to salvation.”—-Ram 
Das Bilawul. 

« The four races shall be one, 

All shall call on the Gooroo.” 
Govund in the Renet Namek 
(not in the Gruxt’h). 

Compare Malcolm (Sketch, p. 45, 
note), for a saying attributed to Go- 
vind, that the castes would become 
one when well mixed, as the four 
components of the “Pan-Sooparee,”’ 
or betel, of the Hindoos, became of 
one colour when well chewed. 

The Sikhs of course partake in 
common of the Prusad (vulg. Per- 
shad) or consecrated food, which is 
ordinarily composed of flour, coarse 
sugar, and clarified butter, Several, 
perhaps all, Hindoo sects, however, 
do thesame. (Seo Wilson, As. Res., 
xvi, 83 note, and xvii. 239. note), 

* Sikhs are not ordinarily initiated 
until they reach the age of dis- 
crimination and remembrance, or 
not before they are seven years of 
age, or sometimes until they have 
aftained to manhood. But there is 
no authoritative rule on the subject, 
Dor is there any declaratory cere- 
monial of detail which can be fol- 
lowed. The essentials are that five 
Sikhs at least should be assembled, 
and it is generally arranged that one 
of the number is of some religious 
repute, Some sugar and water aro 
atirred together in a vessel of any 
kind, commonly with a two-edged 
dagger; but any iron weapon will 
answer. ‘he noviciate stands with 
his hands joined in an attitude of 
humility or supplication, and he re- 


the water is sprinkled on his face and 
person ; he drinks the remainder, and 
exclaims, Hail Gooroo! and the 
ceremony concludes with an in- 
junction that he be,true to God, and 
to his duty as a Sikh. For details of 
particular modes followed, see ;¥ors- 
ter (Travels, i. 807.), Malcolm 
(Sketch, p. 182), and Priusep’s 
editionfol Murray’s)Life of Runjeet 
Singh (p. 217.), where an Indian 
compiler is quoted. 

The original practice of using the 
water in which the feet of a Sikh bad 
been washed was ,soon abandoned, 
and the subsequent custom of touch- 
ing the water with the toe seems 
now almost wholly (forgotten. The 
first rule was perhaps instituted to 
denote the humbleness of spirit of 
the disciples, or both it and the 
second practice may have originated 
in that feeling of the Hindoos which 
attaehes virtue to water in which 
the thumb of a Brahmin has been 
dipped. It seems in every way pro- 
bable that Govind substituted tbe 
dagger-{for the foot or the toe, thus 
giving further preeminence to his 
emblematic iron. 

Women’are not usually, but} they 
are sometimes, imtiated in form as 
professors of the Sikh faith. In 
mivgling the ’sugarj and water for 
women, a one-edged, and not a two 
edged, dagger is used. 

+ The use of the word “ transani- 
mate” may perhaps beallowed. The 
Sikh belief in the descent of the 
individual spirit of Nanuk upon each 
of his successors, is compared by 
Govind in the Vichitr Natuk to the 


peats after the elder or minister the ,cimparting of flame from one lamp to 
nisin articles of his faith, Some of “another, 
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word should be, Hail Gooroo! * but they should revere 
and bow to nought visible save the “ Grunt’h,” the book of 
their belief They should bathe, from time to time, in 
the pool of Amritsir ; their locks should remain unsborn ; 
they should all name themselves “Singhs,” or soldiers, and 
of material things they should devote their finite euergies 


to steel alone.? 


* The proper exlamation of com: 
munity of faith of the Sikhs as a sect 
is simply, “ Wah Gooroo!” that is 
OQ Gooroo! or Hail Gooroo! The 
lengthened exclamations of “ Wah! 
Gooroo ke Futteh!" and “ Wah! 
Gooroo ka Khalsa!” (Hail! Virtue 
or power of the Gooroo! or, Hail! 
Gooroo and Victory ! and Hail to the 
state or church of the Gooroo!), are 
notauthoritative, although the former 
has become customary, and its use, as 
completing the idea embraced in 
“Deg” and “fegh” (see ante, note 
p. 59.) naturally arose out of the 
notions diffused by Govind, if he did, 
not ordain it as the proper sulutation 
of believers. 

Many of the chapters or books 
into which the Adee Grunt’h is 
divided, begin with the expression 
** Eko Oonkar, Sat Gooroo Prusad,” 
which may be interpreted to mean, 
‘‘ the One God, and the grace of the 
blessed Gooroo.” Some of the chap- 
ters of the Duswen Padshah ka 
Grunt’h begin with “ Eko Oonkar, 
Wah Goorooke Futteh, ” thatis, “The 
One God and the power of the 
Gooroo.” 

The Sikh author of the Goor 
Rutnaolee gives the following fanciful 
and trivial origin of the salutation 
Wah Gooroo! 

Wasdeo, the exclamation 8f the 
first age, or Sutyoog ; 

Hur Hur, the exclamation of the 
second age; 

Govind Govind, the exclamation of 
the third aye ; 

Ram Ram, the cxclamation of the 
fourth age, or Kulyoog ; 
whence WaH Goofoo in the fifth 
age, or under the new dispensation. 

t Obeisance to the Grunt’h alone 
is inculcated in the Rehet Nameh, or 


Arms should dignify their person ; they 


Rule of Lite of Govind, ard he en- 
deavored to guard against being 
himself made an object of future 
idolatry, by denouncing (in the 
Vichitr Natuk) all who should re- 
gard him as a god. 

t For allusions to this devotion to 
steel, sea Malcolm, Sketch, p, 48 
p. 117, note, and p. 182, note. 

The meaning given in the text to 
the principle inculcated seems to be 
the true one. Throughout India the 
iinplements of any calling are in a 
mauner worshipped, or in western 
moderation of phrase, they are blessed 
or consecrated. This is especially 
noticeable among merchants, who 
annually perform religious ceremonies 
before a heap of gold; among here- 
ditary clerks or writers, whosimilarly 
idolize their ink-horn; and among 
soldiers and military leaders, who on 
the festival of the Dussehra consecrate 
their banners and piled-up weapons, 
Govind withdrew his followers from 
that undivided attention which their 
fathers had given to the plough, the 
loom, and the pen, and he urged 
them to regard the sword as their 
principal stay in this world, ‘The 
sentiment of ve.eration for that 
which give: us power, or safety, or 
our duly bread, may be traced in all 
countries. In our own a sailor im- 
personates, or almost deifies his ship, 
and in India the custom of hereditary 
callings bas heightened that feeling, 
which, expressed in the language of 
philosophy, becomes the dogma ad- 
mitting the soul to be increate indeed, 
but enveloped in the understandiny, 
which again is desigued for our use 
in human affairs, or until our bliss 
perfect. It is this external or inferior 
spirit, 80 to speak, which must devote 
its energies to the service and con- 
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should be ever waging war, and great would be lis ment 
who fought in the van, who slew an enemy, and who des- 
paired not although overcome. He cut off the three sects 
of dissenters from all intercourse: the Dheermullees, who 
had labored to destroy Arjoon; the Ram Raees, who had 
compassed tho death of his father; aud the Mussundees, 
who had resisted his own authoity. He denounced the 
“shaven,” meaning, perhaps, all Mahometans and Hindoos; 
and for no reason which bears clearly on the worldly scope 
of his mission, he held up+o reprobation those slaves of a 
perverse custom, who impiously take the lives of theit 


infant daughters.* 


templation of steel, while the increate 
soul contemplates God. 

The import of the term Sutcha 
Padshak, or True King, seems to be 
explained 1p the same way. A spi- 
ritual king, or Gooroo, rules the 
eternal soul, or guides it to sulvution, 
while a temporal monarch controls 
our finite facuities only, or puts re- 
straints upou the play of our passions 
and the enjoyment of our senses. ‘The 
Mahometans have the same idea and 
a corresponding term, viz AMahk 
Hukeekee, 

* These and many other distino 
tions of Sikhs, may be seen in the 
Rehet and Tunkha Namels of Go. 
vind, forming part of Appendix IV, 
of this volume, 

Unshoin locks and a bine dress, ag 
the charaoteristics of a believer, do 
not appear as direct injunctions im 
any extant writing, attributed to Go- 
vind, and they seem chiefly to have 
derived their distinction as markg 
from custom or usage, while the pro- 
priety of wearing a blue dress is now 
regarded as less obligatory than for- 
merly. Both usages appear to have 
originated in a spirit of opposition to 
Hindooism, for many Brahminical 
devotees keep their heads carefully 
shaved, and all Hindoos are shaven 
when initiated into their religious 
duties or responsibilities, or an the 
death of a near relative. It 18 also 
curious, with regard to color, that 


many religious, or indeed simply re- 
spectable Hindoos, have still an aver- 
sion to blue, so much so rnd°ed that 
a Rajpoot farmer will demur about 
sowing his field with indigo 
The Mahometans, again, prefer blue 
dresses, and perhaps the dishike of 
the Hindoot arose during the Mus- 
sulman conquest, as Arishoa himself, 
among others, 18 described as blue 
clothed Thus, the Sikh author, 
Bhaee Goordas Bhulleh, says of 
Nanuk, “ Agun he went to Sfecca 
blue clothing he had hike Krishna” 
Similarly no Sikh will wear clothes 
of a “ soohee” colour: ¢ dyed with 
safflower, such having long been the 
favorite colour with Hindoo devo- 
tees as it 18 gradually becoming with 
Mahometan ascetics, 

The Sikhs continue to refrain from 
tobacco, nor do they smoke drugs of 
any kind, although t bacco itself 
seems to have been origiually includ. 
ed as snuff only among prescribed 
things Tobscco was first introduced 
into India about 1 17, (HM Culloch’s 
Commercial Dictronary, art 
“Tobacco ”) It was, I think, idly 
denounced 1n form by one of Akber’s 
successors, but its use ls DOW ULLver- 
sal amoug Indian Mahometans. 

Another point of differenoe which 
may be noticed 1s, that the Sikhs 
wear a kind of breeches, or bow 
many wear a sort of pantaloons, in 
stead of girdwg up their louns after 
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Govind had achieved one vietory, he had mad him: 
self master of the imagination of his followers ; but a more 
laborious task remained, the destrnction of the empire of 
unbelieving oppressors. He had establishad the Khalsa, 
the theocracy of Singhs, in the midst of Hindoo delusion 
and Mahometan error ; he had confounded Peers and Mooll- 
as, Sadhs and Pandits, but he had yet to vanquish the 
armies of a great emperor, and to subdue the multitudes 
whose faith he impugned, The désign of Govind may seem 
wild and senseless to those accustomed to consider the 
firm sway and regular policy of ancient Rome, and who 
daily witness the power and resources of the well-ordered 
goveroments of modern Europe. But the extensive empires 
of the East, as of semi-barbarism in the West, have never 
been based on the sober convictions of a numerous people; 
they have been mere dynasties of single tribes, rendered 
triumphant by the rapid devopment of warlike energy, and 
by the comprehensive genius of eminent leaders. Race 
has succeeded race in dominion, and what Cyrus did with 
his Persians and Oharlemagne with his Franks, Baber 
began and Akber completed with a few Tartars their per- 
sonal followers. The Moghuls had even a less firm hold of 
empire than the Achamenides or the Carlovingians; the 
devoted clansmen of Baber were not numerous, his son was 
driven from his throne, and Akber became the master of 
India as much by political sagacity, and the generous 
sympathy of his nature, as by military enterprize and the 
courage of his partizans. He perceived the want of the 
times, and his commanding genius enabled him to reconcile 
the conflicting interests and prejudices of Mahometans and 
Hindoos, of Rajpoots, Toorks, and Puthans, At the eud 


the manner of the Hindoos, The The Sikh women are distinguished 
adoption of the “kutch,” or breeches, from Hindoos of their sex by some 
is of ag much importance to a Sikh variety of dress, but chiefly by a 
boy as was the investiture with the hiyher top-knot of hair, 

“ toga virilis” to a Roman youth, 
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of fifty years he left his heir a broad and well regulated do- 
minion ; yet one son of Jehaugheer contested the empire 
with his father, and Shah Jehan first saw bis children wag- 
ing war with one another for the possession of the crown 
which he himself still wore, and at ‘length became the 
prisoner of the ablest and most successfal of the combatants. 
Aurungzeb ever’feared the influence of his own example: 
his temper was cold; his policy towards Mabometans was 
one of suspicion, while his bigotry and persecutions render- 
ed him hateful to his Hindoo subjects. In his old age his 
wearied spirit could find no solace; no tribe of brave and 
confiding men gathered round him: yet his vigorous in- 
tellect kept him an emperor to the last, and the hollowness 
of his sway was not apparent to the careless observer until 
he was laid in his grave. The empire of the Moghuls want- 
ed political fusion, and its fair degree of administrative 
order and saordination was vitiated by the doubt which 
hung about the succession.* It comprised a number of 
petty states which rendered an unwilling obedience to the 
sovereign power; it was also studded over with feudal 
retainers, and all these hereditary princes and mercenary 
« Jagheerdars” were ever ready to resist, or to, pervert, 
the measures of the central government. They considered 
then, as they do now, that a monarch exercised sway fur 
his own interests only, without reference to the general 
welfare of the country; no public opinion of an intelligent 
people systematically governed controlled them, and applause 
always awaited ‘the successful aspirant to power. Akber 
did something to remove this antagonism between the 


* Notwithstanding this defect, the tary county sheriffs, and registers of 
English themsleves have yet to do landed property and holdings. The 
much before they can establish asys- objectionable hereditary law was 
tem which shall last solongand work modified in practice by the adoption 
so well as Akber’s organization of of the most able or the most upright 
Perguoneh Chowdhrees and Qanoon- as the representative of the family. 
goer, who may be likened to heredi- 
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rulers and the ruled, but his successors ware loss wise than  1¢75— 
himeelf, and religious discontent was eoon sdded to the ahaa 
love of political indepetidence. The southern portiens of 

India, too, were at this time recent conquests, and Aurung- 

zeb had been long absent, liopeleasly endeavoring to congoli- 

date his eway in that distant quarter. The Himalayas had 

scarcely been penetrated by the Mogliula, except in the 
direction of Cashmeer, aud rebellion might fear its lend 

almost udheeded amid their wild recesses. Lastly, during 

this period, Sevajes had roused the slimbering spirit of povajee the 
the Mabratta tribes, He bad converted rude herdsmen Mabratts. 
into successful soldiers, and had become a territorial chief 

in the very neighbourhood of the emperor, Govind added godroo 
religious fervor to warlike temper, and his design of found. Govind. 
ing a kingdom of Juts upon the waning glories of Au- 
ruugzeb’s dominion, dues not appear to have bean idly 
couce:ved or rashly undertaken. 


Yet it is not easy to place the actions of Govind in due Goyina’s 
order, or to understand the particular object of each of his ee 
proceedings. He is stated by a credible Mahometan author sition 
to have organized Ins followers into troops and bands, and ro 
to have placed them under the command of trustworthy 
disciples.* He appeais to have entertained a body of 
Puthans, who are every where the soldiers of fortune +, and 
it is certain that he established two or three forts along 
the skirts of the hills betwoen the Sutle} and Jumna. He gig mitary 
had a post at Pownta in the Keearde vale near Nahun, a posts, 
place long afterwards the scene of a severe struggle between 
the Goorkhas and the English. He had likewise a retreat ., leagute 
at Auundpoor-Makbowal, which had been established by brea ae 


® Seir oof Mutakhoreen,: 118. declining kingdom of Bejapoor. 
4 The Mahratta histories chow (Grant Duff, Hist of the Mahrattas, 
that Sevajee hike +ise hired bands of 1. 165) 
Pnihangs, who had lost service m the 
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his father*, and a third at Chumkowr, fai:ly in the plains 
and lower down the Sutlej, then the chosen haunt of Tegh 
Buhadur. He had thus got stronghold which secured him 
against avy attempts of his hill neighbours, and he would 
next seem to have endeavored to mix himself up with the 
affairs of these half independent chiefs, and to obtain a 
commanding influence over them, so as by degrees to estab- 
lish a virtual principality amid mountain fastnesses to 
serve as the basis cf his operations against the Moghul 
government Asa religious teacher he drew contributions 
and procured followers from all parts of India, but asa 
leader he perceived the necessity of a military pivot, and as 
a rebel he was not insensible to the value of a secure 
retreat. 

Govind has himself described the several actions in 
which he was engaged, either as a principal or as an ally,+ 
His pictures are animated ; they are of some value as his- 
torical records, and their sequence seems more probable 
than that of any other nariative. His first contest was 
with his old friend the chief of Nahun, aided by the Raja 
of Hindoor, to whom he had given offence, and by the 
mercenary Puthans ta his own service, who claimed arrears 
of pay, and who may have hoped to satisfy all demands by 
the destruction of Govind and the plunder of his establish- 
ments, But the Gooroo was victorious, some of the Puthan 
leaders fell, and Govind slew the young warrior, Hurree 
Chund of Nalagurh, with his own hand, The Goorvo 


* Anundpoor ie situated close to 
Makhowal. ‘The first name was 
given by Govind to his own parti- 
cular residence at Makbowal, as dis- 
tinguished from the abode of his 
father, and it siguified the place of 
happiness. A kuoll, with a seat 
upon 16, 18 here po:mted out, whence 
it is said Goviud was wont to dis 
charge an arrow a coss and a quarter— 
about a mile and two thids English, 
the Punjabeo coss bemy small, 


+ Namley, in the Vichitr Natuk, 
already quoted as a portion of 
the Second Grunt’h, The  Gooroo 
Bilas,” by Svokha Singh, corrobo- 
rates Govind’s account, and adds 
many details, Malcolm (Sketch, p. 
58. &), may be referred to for 
lanslations of some portions of the 
Vichitr Natuk bearing on the period, 
but Malcolm’s own general uar- 
rative of the events 1s obviously con- 
tradictory aud inaccurate. 
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nevertheless deemed it prudent to move to the Sutlej; he 
strengthened Anundpoor, and became the ally of Bheem 
Chund of Kuh'oor, who was in resistance to the imperial 
authorities of Kot Kanggra, The Mahometan commander 
was joined by various hill chiefs, but in the end he was 
routed, and Bheem Cliund’s rebellion seemed justified by 
success, A period of rest ensued, during which, says 
Govind, he punished such of his followers as were lukewarm 
or disorderly. But the aid which he rendered to the chief 
of Kuh'oor was not forgotten, and a body of Nuhometan 
troops made au unsuccessful attack upon his position, Again 
an imperial commander took the fi ld, partly to coerce 
Govind, and partly to reduce the hill rajas, who, profiting 
by the example of Bheem Chund, hud refused to pay their 
usual tribute, A desultory warfare ensued; some attempts 
at accommodation were made by the hill chiefs, but these 
were broken off, and the expedition ended in the rout of the 
Malometans. 

The success of Govind, for all was attributed to him, 
caused the Mahometans some anxiety, and his designs 
appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs, for they 
loudly claimed the imperial aid against one who announced 
himself asthe True King. Aurungzeb directed the go- 
vernois of Lahore and Si:hind to march against the Gooroo, 
and it was rumored that the emperor's son, Buhadar Shah, 
would himself take the field in their support.* Govind was 
surrounded at Anundpoor by the forces ofthe empire. His 
own resolution was equal to auy emergency, but numbers of 


* Melcolm (Sketch, p. 60, note) 
says, that this allusion would place 
the warfare in 1701 a.p., a8 Bu- 
badur Shah was at that time sent 
from the Devcan towards Caubul. 
Some Sikh traditions, indeed, repre- 
sent Govind as having gained the 
good will of, or as they put it, as 
having shown favour to, Bubadur 
Shab; and Govind himself, in the 


Vichitr Natuk, says that a son of the 
emperor came to suppress the disturb- 
anves, but nonamess given, Neither 
does Mr. Elphinstone (Zistory, ii. 
545.) specify Buladur Shah; and, 
indeed, he merely seems tv conjec- 
ture that a prince of the blood, who 
was sent to put down disturbances 
near Mooltan, was reslly employed 
ayainst the Sikhs near Sirhind, 
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his followers deserted him. He cursed them in thia world 
to come, aud uthers who wavered, he caused to renounce 
their faith, and then dismisse| them with ignominy. But 
his difficalties increused, desertioys coutinued to take place, 
and at last be found himeelf at the head of no more than 
forty devoted fellowere. His mother, his wives, aud his two 
youngest children effected their escape to Sirhind, but 
the boys were there betrayed tothe Mahometans apd put 
to death.* The faithful forty said they were ready to die 
with their priest and king, aud they prayed him to recall 
his curse upon their weaker hearted brethren, aud to restore 
to them the hope of salvation. Govind said that his wrath 
wou'd not endure. But he stil] clung to temporal success ; 
the fot of Chumkowr remained in his § possession, 
and he fled dying the night and reached the place in 
safety. : 

At Chumkowr Govind was again besieged.{ He was 
called upon to surrender his person aud to renounce his 
faith, but Ajeet Singh, his son, indignantly s lenced the 
bearer of the message. The troops pressed upon the 
Sikhs; the Gooroo was himself every where present, but 
his two surviving sons fell before his eye, and his little 
band was nearly destroyed. He at last resolved upon 
escape, and taking advantage of a dayk night, he thread- 
ed his way to the outskirts of the camp, but there be 
was recogaized and stopped by two Pathans. These men, 
it 18 said, had in former times received kindness at the 


hands of the Gooroo, and 


* The mest detailed account of 
thie murder of Govind’s children, is 
given in Browne's India Tracts, ii, 


t At Chumkowr, ip one of the 
towers of the small btrck fort, is still 
shown the tomb of a distinguished 
warrior, a Sikh of the Sweeper caste, 


they now assisted him in 


ing the siege. The bastion itself is 
known as that of the Martyr. A 
temple now stands where Ajeet Singh 
aud Foojarh Singh, the eldest sons of 
Govind, are reputed to have fallen, 


Govind’s defeat and fligat are 
placed by the Sikhs in 1705, 1706, 


named Jeewun Singh, who fell dur- a , 
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reaching the town of Beblolpoor, where he trusted his 
person toa third follower of Islan, one Peer Mahomed, 
with whom it is further said the Gooroo had once studied 
the Koran, Here la‘ate food from Mahometans, and de- 
clared that such might be dove by Sikhs under pressing 
circumstances. He further disguised himself in the blue 
dress ofa Mussulman Dervish, and speedily reached the 
wastes of Bhntinda, Hig disciples again rallied round him, 
and he succeeded in repulsing his pursuers at a place since 
called “ Mookutsur,” or the Pool of Salvation. He ovn- 
tinued his fight to Dumdumma Gor the Breathing Place, 
half way between Hansee and Feerozpoor; the imperial] 
anthorities thought hisstrength sufficiently broken, and they 
did not follow him further intoa parched and barren country. 


At Dumdanma Govind remained for some time, and 
he ocenpied himself in composing the supplemental Grunt’l» 
the Book of the Tenth King, to rouse the energies and 
gustain the hopes of the faithful, This comprises the 
Vichitr Natuk, or “ Wondrous Tale,” the only historical 
portion of either Grunt’h, and which, he concludes by a 
hymn in praise of God, who had ever assisted him. He 
would, he says, make known ip another book the things 
which he had himself accomplished, the glories of the Lord 
which he bad wituessed, and his recollectious er visions of 
his antecedent existence, Alle had done, he said, had 
been done with the aid of the Almighty; and to “Loh,” 
or the mysterious virtue of iron, hie attributed his preserva- 
tion, While thus living in retirement, messengers arrived 
to summon him to the emperor's preseuce; but Govind 
replied to Aurungzeb in a series of parables admounitory 
of kings, partly in which, and partly iv a letter which ac- 
companied them, he remonstrates rather thau humbles him- 
self, He denounces the wrath of Gud upon the monarch, 
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rather than depreeates the imperial anger against himself; 
he tells the emperor that he pute no trust in him, and that 
the “ Khalsa” will yet avenge him. Hs refers to Nanuk's 
religious form, and he briefly alludes to the death of Arjoon 
and of Tegh Buladar, He describes his own wrongs and 
his childless condition. He was, a3 one withont earthly 
link, patiently awaiting death, and fearing none but the 
sole Emperor, the King of Kings, Nor, said he, are the 
prayers of she poor ineffected ; and on the day of reckoning 
it would be seen how the emperor would justify his mani- 
fold crnelties and oppressions. The Gooroo was again 
desired to repair to Aurungzeb’s presence, and he really 
appears to have proceeded to the south some time before 
the aged monarch was removed by death." 

Aurungzeb died in the beginning of 1707, and his 
eldest son, Bnhadur Shah, hastened from Caubul to secure 
the succession. He vanquisied and slew one brother near 
Agra, and, marching to the south, he defeated a second, 
Kambukhsh, who died of his wounds. While engaged in 
this last campaign, Buhadur Shah summoned Govind to 
his camp. The Gooroo went; he was treated with respect 
and he received a military command in the valley of the 
Godavery. The emperor perhaps thought that the leader 
of insurrectionary Juts might be usefully employed in 
opposing rébelHous Mahrattas, and Govind perhaps saw in 
the imperial service a ready way of disarming suspicion 
aud of reorganizing his followers At Dumduimma he 
had again denounoed evil upon all who should thencefor- 
ward desert him; in the south he selected the daring 
Bunda as an iuatrument, and the Sikhs speedily reappeared 


* In this narrativerel Govind’s 
warlike actions, reference has been 


maiuly bad to the Vichitr Natuk of 79 


the Gooroo, to the Georoo Bilas of 
Sookha Singh, and to the ordinary 
modern compilations in Persian and 
Goormookhee ; transcripts, imperfect 
apparently, of some of which latter 


have been put into English by Dr. 
a aa (History of the Sikhs, pp. 


+ The Sikh writers seem unani- 
mous in giving to their great teacher 
a military command in the Deccan, 
while some recent Mahometan com- 
pilers assert that be died at Putna. 
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in overwhelming force upon the banks of the Sutlej. But 
Govind’s race was run, and he was not himself futed to 
achieve aught more in person. He had engaged the ser- 
vices of an Afyhan, half adventurer, half merchant, and he 
had procured from him a considerable number of borses.* 
The merchan., or servant, pleaded his own necessities, 
and urged the payment of large sums due to him. Impa- 
tient with delay, he used an angry gesture, and his mutter- 
ings of violence provoked Govind to strike him dead, The 
body of the slain Puthan was removed and buried, and 
his family seemed reconciled to the fate of ita head, But 
his sons nursed their revenge, and awaited an opportunity 
of fulfilling it. They succeeded in stealing upon the 
Gooroo’s retirement, and stabbed Lim mortally when asleep 
or unguarded. Govind sprang up and the assassins were 
seized; but asardonic smile played upon their features, 
and they justified their act of retribution, The Gooroo 
heard: he remembered the fate of their father, and he 
perhaps called to mind his own unavenged parent. He 
said to the youths that they had done well, and he directed 
that they should be released uninjured.f The expiring 
Gooroo was childless, and the assembled disciples asked 


But the liberal conduct of Babadur 
Shah 1s confirmed by the contempo- 
rary historian, Khafee Khan, who 
states that he received rank in the 
Moghul army (see Elphinstone, Hist, 
of India, 11. 566, note), and 1 18 1p a 

egree corroborated by the undoubted 
fact of the Gooroo’s death, on the 
banks of the Godavery. ‘lhe tradi- 
tions preserved at Nudorh, give Kar- 
tik, 1765 (Sumbut), or towards the 
end of 1703 a D, as the date of Go- 
vind’s arrival at that place 

* It would be curious to trace how 
far India was colonised in the inter- 
vals of great invasions by petty Af- 
ghan and Toorkmun leaders, who 
defrayed their first or occasional ex- 
penses by the sale of horses, ‘Tra- 


dition represents that both the des- 
troyer of Mantkyala in the Punyabd, 
and the founder of Bhutneer in Hur- 
Teeana, were emigrants so circum- 
stanced, and Ameer Khan, the recent 
Indian adventurer, was similarly re- 
duced to sell his steeds for food. 
(Memoirs of Ameer Khan, p. 16 ) 

¢ All the common accounts nar. 
rate the death of Govind as given 1n 
the text, but with slight differences 
of detail, while some add that the 
widow of the slain Puthao continu: 
ally urged her sons to seek revenge. 
Many accounts, and especially those 
by Mahometans, likewise represent 
Govind to have become deranged m 
bis mad, and a story told by some 
Sikh writers gives a dogree of coun: 
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in sorrew who should inspire them with truth and Jead 
them to victory when he was no more. Govind bade them 
be of good cheer; the appointed Ten Had iutleed fulfilled 
their mission, but he waa about to deliver the Khaléa to 
God, the never-dying. “He who wishes to behold the 
Gooroo, let bin search the Grunt’h of Nanuk. The Goorvo 
will dwell with the Khalea; be firm and be faithful: wher- 
ever five Sikha are gathered together there will I also be 


present, ”* 


Govind waa killed in 1708, at Nuderh, on the bands 
of the Godavery.t He was in his forty-eighth year, and if 


tenance to sucha belief. They say 
that the heart of the Gooroo inclined 
tewards the youths whose father he 
had elain, that he wad wont to play 
simple games of skill with thent, aud 
that he took opportunities of incul- 
cating upon them the merit of re- 
venge, 2s if he waa himself weary of 
life, and wished tofall by their hands. 
The Seir ool Mutakhereen (i. 114.) 
simply says that Govind died of 
grief on account of the loss of his 
ehildren. (Compare Malcolm, Sketch, 
yp. 70. &,, and Hlphinstone, Z:story, 
il, 664) ‘The accounts now fur. 
nished by the priests of thetemple at 
Nuderh, represent the onelassassin of 
the Gooroo to have been the grand- 
eon of the Payenda Khan, slain by 
Hur Govind, and they do not give 
him any further cause of quarrel with 
Govind himself, 

* Such is the vsual account given 
af the Gooroo’s dying injunctions ; 
aud the belief that Govind consum- 
mated the mission or dispensation of 
Nanuk, seems to have been agreeable 
to the feelings of the times, while it 
now forms a main article of faith. 
The mother, and one wife of Govind, 
are represented to have survived him 
some years; but exch, when dying, 
declared {he Goorooship to rest in the 
general body of the Khalsa, and not 
in apy one mortal; and hence the 
Sikhs do not give such a designation 


even to the most revered of their 
holy mien, their highest religious title 
being “ Bhaee,” literally “ brother,” 
but corresponding in significance 
with the English ternt “elder, ” 

+ Govind is stated to have been 
born in the month of “ Poh,” 1718 
Sumbut, wnich may be the end of 
1661, or beginning of 1662 4. p, and 
atl accounts agree in placing his death 
about the middle of 1755 Sumbut, or 
towards the end of 1708 a, D. 

At Naderh there is a large rel. 
gious establishment, partly supported 
by the produce of landed estates, 
partly by voluntary contributiors, 
and partly by sums levied annually, 
agreeably to the mode organised by 
Arjoon, The principal of the estab- 
lishment despatches a person to 
show his requisition to the faithful, 
and all give according to their means, 
Thus the common horsemen in the 
employ of Bhopal give & rupee and @ 
quarter each a year, besides offerings 
on occasions of pilgrimage. 

Runjeet Singh sent considerable 
sums to Nuderh, but the buildings 
commenced with the means which he 
provided have not been completed, 

Nuderh is also called Upohulla- 
nuggur, and in Southern and Central 
India it is termed pre-emipently 
‘the Goordwara,” that is, “ the 
house of the Gooroo.” 
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it be thought by any that bis obscure end belied the promise 1708 
of his whole life, it should be remembered that— ibs 


s 
“The hand of man timely but 
t Is but a tardy servant of the brain, Jebours not 
And follows, with its leaden diligenoe, fruitless, 


The flery steps of fancy ; "* 

that when Mahomet was a fugitive from Mecca, “the 

lance of an Arab might have changed the history of the 

world ;” ¢ and that the Achills of poetry, the reflection of 

truth, left Troy untaken. The lord of the Myrmidons, 

destined to a short life and immortal glory, met an end al- 

most as base as that which he dreaded when struggling 

with Simois and Scamander; and the heroic Richard, of 

eastern and western fame, whose whole soul was bent upon 

the deliverance of Jerusalem, veiled his face in shame and 

sorrow that God’s holy city should be left in the possession 

of infidels: he would not behold that which he could not 

redeem, and he descended from the Mount to retire to 
captivity and a premature grave.t Success is thus not 

always the measure of greatness. The last apostle of the 

Sikhs did not live tosee bis own ends accomplished, but he 
effectually roused the dormant energies of a vanquished sshd 
people, and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing pressed 
for social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper ed eer 
adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been preached Hindoos; 
by Nanuk. Govind saw what was yet vital, and he relumed 

it with Promethean fire. A living spirit possesses the 

whole Sikh people, and the impress of Govind has not only 
elevated and altered the constitution of their minds, but 

has operated materially and given amplitude to their pbysi- 

cal frames. The features and external form of a whole 


* Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a dra- rison of the characters of Achilles and 


matic poem, act iv. scene 6. Richard (History of England, yp. 
+ Gibbon, Declise and Fall of the 800.), and Hallam’s assent to its 
Roman Empire, ix. 285. superior justness relatively to his 


{ For this story of the lion-like own parallel of the Cid and the 
_ king, see Giboon (Decline and Fall, English hero (Middle Ages, iii, 482). 
xi, 143,), See also Turner's Compa- 
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1706— Bunda next established a stronghold below the hills of Sir- 
wre moor®, he occupied the country between the Sutlej and 
Theen. S2mna, and he laid waste the district of Sebarunpoor. ¢ + 
peror Buhadur Shah, the emperor, had subdued hisrebellious 
setae brother Kambukhsh, he lad come te terms with the Mah- 
Ishore, —_rattas, and he was desirous of reducing the princes of 
Rajpovtana to their old dependence when he heard of the 
defeat of ln troops and the sack of lis city by the hitherto 
unknown Bunda { He hastened towards the Punjab, and 
he did not pause to enter his capital after his southern 
But Bunda successes , but in the mean time his generals, had defeated 
ots a body of Sikhs near Paneeput, and Bunda was suirounded 
ca in his new stronghold, A zealous convert, disguised like 
moo his leader allowed himself to be captured duting a sally of 
the besieged, and Bunda withdrew with all his followers. § 
After some succssful skirmishes he established himself near 
Jummoo in the hills north of Lahore, and laid the fuirest 
Buhadur part of the Punjab under contibution. Buhadur Shah had 
uae by this time advanced to Lahore in person, and he died 
A712 there in the month of February 1712 || 
Jehandar The death of the emperor biouglt on another contest 
by Foret for the throne. His eldest son, Jehandar Shah, retained 
seer, who ~~ power for a year, but in February 1713 he was defeated and 
becomes 
sae put to death by hisnephew Ferokhsee: These commotions 


were favorable to the Sikhs; they aga:a became united and 
formidable, and they built for themselves a considerable fort, 
named Goordaspoor, between the Beeas and RaveeG The 


mentioned by Malcolm (Sketch p 
77,78) Vuzeer Khan was indeed 
the “ Fowjdar,” or military com- 
mander 1a the province, and the word 
19 as often used ag a proper name as 
to denote an office 

* This was at Mookhhepoor, near 
Sadowra, which lies N E from Am 
bala and it appears so be the “ Loh- 
gurb,” that is, the iron or strong fort, 
of the Seir ool Mutakhereen (1 115 ) 

+ Forster, Travels, 1 304 

t Compare Elphinstone, Wrstory 


of India, 1 501, and Forster, Tra. 
vels,1 304 ‘Lhis was in 170910 
aD 

§ Compare Elphinstone, Hestory 
n 566, and Forster, Travels, 1. 305 
The zeal of the devotee was applauded 
without being pardoned by the em- 


peror 
| Compare the Sew ool Mutakhe- 
reen,1 1U9 112 
{ Goordaspoor 1s near Kullanowr, 
where Akber was saluted as emperor, 
and it appears to be the Lohgurh of 
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viceroy Of Lahore marched against Bunda, but he was 1708-- 
defeated in a pitthed batile, and the Sikhs sent forward a home 


pity towards Sirhind, the governor of which, Bayezeed ie Sikhs 
Khan, advanced to oppose them. A fanatic crept under his under Ban 
tent and mortally wounded him ; the Mahometans dispersed: meer 
but the city does not seem to have fallen a second time a Sirhind 

' ; plundered. 
prey to the exulting Sikhs.* The emperor now ordered 
Abdool Summud Khan, the governor of Cushmeer, a 
Tooranee noble and a skilful general, to assume the com- 
mand in the Punjab, and he sent to his aid some chosen 
troops from the eastward, Abdool Summud Khan brought 
with him some thousands of his own warlike countrymen 
and as soon as hie was in possession of a (raiu of artillery he 
Jeft Lahore, and, falling upon the Sikh army, he defeated, 
it, after a fierca resistance on the part of Bunda. The 
success was followed up, and Banda retreated from post to 
post, fighting valiantly and inflicting heavy losses on his 
victors; but he was at length compelled to shelter himself 
in the fort of Goordaspoor. He was closely besieged ; no- 
thing could be conveyed to him from without; and after 
consuming all bis provisions, and eating horses, asses, and 
even the forbidden ox, he was reduced to submit.f Some 
of the Sikhs were put to death, and their heads were borne 
ou pikes before Bunda and others as they were marched to 
Delhi with all the signs of ignominy usual with bigots, and 
common among barbarous or half civilized conquerors {t A 


Bunda 
eventually 
reduced and 
taken pri- 
soner, 4. D. 
1716 ; 


the ordinary accounts followed by 
Forster, Malcolm, ard others. It 
now contains a monastery of Sarsoot 
Bralimins, who have adopted many of 
the Sikh modes and tenets. 

* Some accounts nevertheless re- 
present Bunda to have again pos- 
sessed himself of Sirhind. 

+ Compare Malcolm, Sketch, p.79, 
80., Forster, Travels. i, 306. and 
note, and the Seir ool Mutakhereen, i. 
116, 117, The ordinary accounts 


make the Sikh army amount to 
35,000 men (Yorster says 20,C00) 
they also detain Abdool Summud a 
year at Luhore before he undertook 
anything, and they bring down all 
the hill chiefs to his aid, both of 
which circumstances are probable 
enough. 

t Seir ool] Mutakhereen, i, 118, 
120 Elphinstone History, ii. 574, 
575). quoting the contemporary K ha- 
fee Khan, says the prisoners amounted 
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hundred Sikhs were put to death daily, conteuding among 
theinaelves for priority of martyrdom, and: on the eighth 
day Buoda himself was arraigned before bia judges. A 
Mohometan noble asked the ascetic from conviction, bow 
obe of his knowledge and understanding could commit 
crimes which would dash him into hell; but Bunda an- 
swered that he had been as a mere acourge in the hands of 
God for the chastisement of the wicked, and that he was 
now receiving the meed of his own crimes against the Al- 
mighty. His son was placed upon his knees,—a kuife was 
put into his hands, aud he was required to take the life of 
his child. He did go, silent and unmoved; his own flesh 
was then toro with redhot pincers, and amid these torments 
he expired, his dark soul, sny the Mahometans, winging its 
way to the ragious of the damned.* 

The memory of Bunda is not held in much esteem by 
the Sikhs; he appears to have been of a gloomy disposition, 
and he was obeyed as an energetic and daiing leader, with- 
out being able to engage tle personal sympatiies of his 
followers, He did not perhaps comprehend the general 
mature of Nanuk’s and Govind’s ieforms; the spirit of 
sectarianism possessed him, and he endeavored to introduce 
changes into the modes and practices enjoined by these 
teachers, which should be more in accordance with his own 
ascetic and Hindoo notions, These unwise innovations and 
restrictions were resisted by the more zealous Sikhs, and 
they may have caused the memory of an able and euterpriz- 
ing leader to be generally negleoted.f 


to 740. The Seir ool Mutakhereen 
relates how the old mother of Baye- 
zeed Khan killed the assassin of her 
son, by letting fall a stone on his 
head, as he and the other prisoners; 
were being led through the streets of 
Lahore, 

* Maloolm (Sketch, p. 82.), who 
quoted the Seir ool Mutakhereen. 


The defeat and death of Bunda are 
placed by the seir ool Mutakhoreen 
(i. 109.), by Orme (History, ii. 22), 
aud apparently by Elphinstone (He 
tory, il, 564.), in the year 1716 a D.; 
bat Forster (Travels, i, 306, note} 
hes the dute 1714, 

+ Compare Malcolm, Sketch p, 
83, 84, But Bundi 1s sometimes 
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After the death of Bunda an active persecution was kept 
up agains the Sikhs, whose losses in battle had been great 
and depressing. All who could be seized had to suffer 
death, or to renounce their faith, A price, indeed, was put 
upon their heads, and so vigorously were the measures of 
prudence, or of vengeance, followed up, that many couformed 
to Hindooism ; others abandoned the outward signs of their 
belief, and the more sincere had to seek a refuge among the 
recesses of the hills, or in the woods to the south of the 
Sntlej, The Sikhs were scarcely again heard of in history 
for the period of a generation.” 

Thus, at the end of two centuries, the Sikh faith had 
become established as a prevailing sentiment and guiding 
principle to work its way in the world. Nanuk disengaged 
his little society of worshippers from Hindoo idolatry and 
Mahometan superstition, and placed them free on a broad 
basis of religious and moral purity; Ummer Das preserved 
the infant community from decliuing into a sect of quietists 
or ascetics ; Aijoon gave his increasing followers a written 
rule of conduet and a civil organizatien ; Hur Govind added 
the use of arms and @ military system; and Govind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and in- 
spired them with the desire of being socially free and uation- 
ally independent, No further legislation was required ; a firm 
persuasion had been elaborated, and a vague feeling had 
acquired consistence as an active priuciple. The operation 
of this faith become a fact, is only now in progress, and the 
froit it may yet bear cannot be foreseen. Sikhism arose 
styled Gooroo by Indians, as in the Futteh!"* which had been used or 
Seir oo] Mutakhereen (i. 114). and ordained by Govind, into “ Futteh 
there is still an order of half-con- Dhurrum!” and “Futteh Dursun !” 
formist Sikhs which regards him as (Victory to faith! Victory to the 
its founder. Bunda, it is reported, sect!) Compare Malcolm, Sketoh p. 
wished to establish a sect of his own, 88. 84. 
saying that of Govind could not © Compare Forster (TZravels, i. 
endure ; and ho is further declared to 812, 3818.), and Browne (Jndia 


have wished to change the exclama- Tracts, ii, 13.), and also Malcolm 
tion or sulutation, “Wah Gooroo ke (Sketch, p, 85, 86.). 
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where fallen and corrupt Brahminical doctrines were most 
strongly acted on by the vital and spreading Mahometan 
belief. It has now come into contact with the civilization 


and Christianity of Europe, 
known to a distant posterity.* 


* There ara also elements of change 
within Sikhism iteolf, and dissent is 
everywhere a source of weakness and 
decay, although seemetimesit denotes 
a temporary increase of strength and 
energy. Sikh sects, at least of quiet- 
ists, aroalready numerous, although 
the great development of the tenets of 
Gooroo Govind has thrown other de- 
nominations into the shade. Thus the 
prominent division into “ Khulasa ,’ 
meaning of Nanuk, and “ Khalsa,” 
meaning of Govind, which is noticed 


and the result can only be 


by Forster Travels i. 309.), is oo 
longer in force. The former term, 
Khalasa, is almost indeed unknown 
in the present day, while all claim 
membership with the Khalsa. Never- 
theless, the peaceful Sikhs of the first 
teacher are still to be everywhere met 
with in the cities of India, although 
the warlike Singhs of the tenth king 
have become predominant in the 
Punjab, and have scattered them- 
selves as soldiers from Oaubul to the 
south of India. 


Note.—Theo reader is referred to Appendices I. II. III. and IV. for 
some account of the Grunt’hs of the Sikhs, for eome illustrations of prin- 
ciples and practices taken from the writings of the Goorvos, and for abstracts 
of certain letters attributed to Nanuk and Govind, and which are descrip- 
tive of some views and modes of the Sikh people. Appendix V. may also 
be referred to for a list of some Sikh sects or denominations, 
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G&HAPTER IV. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SIKH INDEPENDENCE. 


1716—1764, 


Decline of the Moghul Rmpire—Cradual reappearance of 
the Stkke—The Sikhs coerced by Meer Munnoo, and 
persecuted by Tymoor the son of Ahmed Shah—The 
Army of the “ Khalea” and the State of the “ Khalea” 
procluimed to be substantive Power's.—Adeena Beg 
Khan and the Makrattas ander Ragoba.—Ahmed 
Shah's inewreions and victoriea—The provinces of 
Sirhind and Lahove possessed in sovereignty by the 
Stkhs.—The political organization of the Sikhs ae a 
feudal confederacy.—The Order of Akalecs. 


AURUNGZEB was the last of the racé of Tymoor wlio = i716— 
possessed a genius for command, and in governing a large ue 


edd 
empire of incoherent pars and conflicting principles, bis weak The Moghul 
successors had to lean upon the doubful loyalty of selfish rapidly dé. 
and jealous ministers, and to prolong a nominal rule by oppos- ir" gay 
ing insurrectionary subjects to rebellious dependents. With- Ly ae 
ina generation Mahometan adventurets had established =~ 


separate dominations in Bengal, Lucknow, and Hydrabad ; 
the Mahratta Peshwah had startled the Moslems of India 
by suddenly appearing in arms before the imperial city®, 
and the stern usurping Nadir had s¢ornfully hailed the long 
descended Mahomed Shah as a brother Toork in the heart 
of his blood-stained capital.t The Afghan colonists of 

* This wes in 1787 av., when f See Nadir Shah’s letter to his 
Bajee Rao, the Peshwah, made an son, relating his successful invasion, 
incursion from Agra towards Delhi. of India, (Asiatic Researches, x, 648, 
(See Elphinstone, History, ii. 609., 646.) 


and Gszant Duf’s History of the 
Mahratias, i, 633, 634.) 
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Robilkhund and the Hindoo Jats of Bhartpoor, had raised 
themselves to importance as substantive powers*, and when 
the Persian conqueror departed with the spoils of Delhi, the 
government was weaker, ani society was more disorganized 
than when the fugitive Baber entered India in search of a 
throne worthy of bis lineage and his personal merits. 

These commotions were favorable to the reappearance 
of a depressed sect; but the delegatad rule of Abdool 
Summud in Lahore was vigorous, and, both under him and 
his weaker successor}, the Sikhs comported themselves as 
peaceful subjects in their villages, or lurked in woods and 
valleys to obtain a precarious livelihood as robberat The 
tenets of Nanak and Govind had nevertheless taken root in 
the hearts of the people; the peasant and the mechanic 
nursed their faith in secret, and the more ardent clung to 
the hope of ample revenge and speedy victory. The depart- 
ed Gooroo had declared himself the last of the prophets ; 
the believers were without a temporal guide, and iude 
untutored men, accustomed to defer to their teacher us 
divine, were left to work their way to greatness, without any 
ordained method, and without any other bond of union 
than the sincerity of their common faith, The progress 
of the new religion, and the ascendancy of its votaries, had 
thus been trusted to the pregnancy of the truths announced, 
and to the fitness of the Indian mind for their reception. 
The general acknowledgment of the most simple aud com- 
prehensive principle is sometimes uncertain, and is usually 
slow and irregular, and this fact should ‘be held ia view in 


* A valuable nocount of the Ro- poor, and of Hattrass and other minor’ 
hillas may be found in Forster's Tira- places, deserve a separate history, 
vele (i, 115, &c.), und the public is + He was likewise the son of the 
a to a Loti H grants conqueror uf Bunda. His name was 

ommittee of London for the me- Zukareea Khan, and his tit! 

ry of Hafiz aaa one Bahadur, a see 

of the most eminent of their leaders, Compare Forster's Travels, i. 
Lhe Jats of Bhurtpoor and Dhol- Racy pecnsain Tracteii.18, 
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considering the history of the Sikhs from the death of 
Govind to the present time. 

During the invasion of Nedir Shah, the Sikh collected 
in small bands, and plundered both the stragglers of the 
Persian army and the wealthy inhabitants who fled tewards 
the hills on the first appearance of the conqueror, or when 
the massacre at Delhi became generally known.* The 
impunity which attended these effurts encouraged them to 
bolder attempts, and they began to visit Amritsir openly 
instead of in secrecy and disguise, The Sikh borseman, 
aays a Mahometan author, might be seeu riding at full 
gallop t> pay his devotions at that holy shrine, Some 
might be slain, and some might be captured, but none were 
ever known to aljure thein creed, when thus taken on their 
way to that sacred place.t Some Sikhs next succeeded in 
establishing a small foit at Dullehwal on the Ravee, and 
they were unknown or disregarded, until considerable num- 
bers assembled and proceeded to levy contributions around 
Eminabad, which lies to the north of Lahore. The maraud- 
ers were attacked, but the detachment of troops was repulsed 
and its leader slain. A large force pursued and defeated 
them; many prisoners were brought to Lahore, and the 
scene of their execution is now known as “ Shuleed Qunj,” 
or the place of martyrs} It is further marked by the tomb 
of Bliaee Taroo Singh, who was required to cut his hair and 


The Sikhs 
form banda 
of plua- 
derere®, 
1738 39, 


Establish 
a fort at 
Dullehwal 
on the 
Raveo; 


but are at 
last dis. 
persed 
(about) 


* Browne, India Tracts, ii. 18, 14. 
Nadir acquired from the Moghul 
emperor the provinees of Sindh and 
Cuubul, and four districts of the pro- 
vince of Lahore, lying uear the Jeb- 
lam river. 

Zukareea Khan; son of Abdool 
Summud, was viceroy of Lahore at 
the time. 

The defeat of the Delhi sovereign, 
and Nadir’s entry into the capital, 
took place on the 13th February and 
early in March, 1739, respectively, 
but were not known in London un: 


til the lst of October, so slow were 
communieatious, and of eo little im- 
portance was Delhi to Englishmen, 
three generationsago. (Wade's Chro- 
nological British History, p, 417 ) 

+ The author is quoted, but not 
namei by Malcolm, Sketch, p. 88. 

t Compare Browne, India Tracts, 
ii, 13.; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 86.; and 
Murray's Runjeet Stagh, by Prinsep, 
p. 4. Yehya Khan, the elder son of 
Zukareea Khan, was governor of the 
Punjab at the time, 
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1747, to renounce his faith; but the old companion of Georco 
urvwwy Govind would yield neither his conscience nor the symbol 
of his conviction, and his real or preteuded answer is pre- 
served to the preseat day. The hair, the scalp, and the 
skall, said he, have a mutual connection’; the head of man 
is liuked with life, and he was prepared to,yield his breath 

with cheerfuloess. 
Abmed The vioeroyalty of Lahore was about this time contested 
tela between the two soos of Zukareea Khan, the successor of 
rar Abdool Summuad, who defeated Bunda, The younger, Shah 
Nawaz Khau, displaced the elder, and to strengthen him- 
self ia his usurpation, he opeued a correspondence with 
Ahmed Shah Abdalee. who became master of Afghanistan 
on the agsassinatiea of Nadiy Shab, in June 1747, The 
Door ing soon collected roulf@ “his standard numbers 
of the hardy tribes of Central Asia, who delight in distant 
iuroads and successful rapine. He necessarily looked to 
India as the most productive field of conquest or incursion, 
and be could cloak hia ambition under the double pretext 
of the tendered allegiance of the governor of Lahore, and 
of the favourable reception at Delhi of bis enemy, Nadir 
Shab’s fugitive governor of Caubnl.* Ahmed Shah, crossed 
the Indus: but the usurping viceroy of Lahore had been 
taunted with his treason ; generosity prevailed over policy, 
and he rezolved upon opposing the advance of the Afghans, 
He was defeated, and the Abdalee became master of the 
Retires Punjab. The Shah pursued his march to Sirhind, where 
from Sir. he was met by the Vuseer of the declining empire. Some 

ind, and {ig ee = ‘ 

harassed by desultory skirmishing, and one more decisive action took 
Moree place, but the result of the whole was ao unfavorable to the 
1748. Invader, that he precipitately recrossed the Punjab, and 
by Priotpp. Dad Brown, Judie. dermg cbedescetohin ae wrens 
acts, ii, 15. Nasir Khan, the Compare, however, a ages (dee 


governor, hesitated about marrying connt of Caxbel, ii. who makes 
his daughter to Ahmed Shah, one of no mention of these particulars, 
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gave an opportunity to the watchful Sikhs of horassing bis 
rear and of gaining confidence in their own prowew. The 
minister of Delhi war killed by a cannon ball during the 
short campaign, but the gallantry and the services of hig 
son, Meer Munnoo, had been conspicuous, and he became 
the viceroy of Lahore and Mooltan, underthe title of Moyen- 
ool-Moolk,* 

The new governor was a man of vigor and ability, but 
his object was rather to advance his own interests than to 
serve the emperor; and in the administration of his pro- 
vinces, he could trust to no feelings save those which he 
personally inspired. He judiciously retained the services 
of two experienced men, Kowra Mull and Adeena Beg 
Khan, the oue as his immediate deputy, and the other as 
the manager of the Jalundhur Dooab, Both had dealt 
skilfully for the times with the insurrectionary Sikhs, who 
continued to press themselves more and more on the atten- 
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tion of their unloyal governors.t During the invasion of But the 


Ahmed Shah they had thrown up a fort close to Amritair, 
called the Ram Rownee, and one of their most able leaders 
had arisen, Juasa Singh Kullal, a brewer or distiller, who 
boldly proclaimed the birth of a new power in the state— 
the “Dul” of the “ Khalsa,” or army of the theocracy of 
“Singhs."{ As soon as Meer Munnoo had established his 
authority, he marched against the insurgents, captured 
their fort, dispersed their troops, and took measures for the 
general preservation of good order.§ His plans were in- 


_© Compare Elphinstone, Caudul, 
ii. 285, 286. and Murray's Runjeet 
Singh, p. 6-8, 

+ Kowra Mull was himself a fol- 
lower of Nanuk, without having 
adopted the tenets of Govind. (For- 
ster, Travels, i314.) Adeena Beg 
Khan was appointed manager of the 
Jalundhur Dooab by Zukareea 
Khan, with orders to coerce the 
Sikhs after Nadir Shah’s retire. 


ment. (Browne, India Tracts, ii, 
14.) 

+ Compare Browne, Zndia Tracta, 
ii, 16, who gives Chersa Singh, 
Toka Singh, and Kirwur Singh, as 
the confederates of Jussa Kullal. 

§ Both Kowra Mull and Adeena 
Beg, but especially the former, and 
the one from predilection, and the 
other from policy, are understood to 
have dissuaded Meer Munnoo from 


Sikhs reaps 
pear, and 
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terrupted by the rumored approach of a second Afghan iu- 
vasion; he marched to the Chenab to repel the danger 
and he despatched agents to the Dooranee camp to avert 
it by promises and concessions, Ahmed Shah’s own rule was 
scarcely consolidated, he respected the ability of the youth 
who had checked him at Sirhind, and he retired across the 
Iudas on the stipulation that the revenues of four fruitfal 
districts should be paid to him as they had been paid to 
Nadir Shah, from whom he pretended to derive his title," 
Meer Munnoo gained applause at Delbi for the suc- 
ceas of his measures, but his ambition was justly dreaded 
by the Vuaeer Sufder Jung, who knew his own designs on 
Oude, and felt that the example would not be lost on the 
son of his predecessor, It was proposed to reduce his 
power by conferring the province of Mooltan on Shah 
Nuwaz Khan, whom Meer Munnoo himself had supplanted 
in Lahore +; but Munnoo had an accurate knowledge of 
the imperial power and of his own resources, and he sent 
his deputy, Kowra Mull, to resist the new governor. Shah 
Nuwaz Khan was defeated and slain, and the elated viceroy 
conferred the title of Mubaraja on his sucessful follower.t 
This virtual independence of Delhi, and the suppression 
of Sikh disturbances, emboldened Munnoo to persevere in 
his probably original design, and to withhold the promised 
tribute trom Ahmed Shah, A pretenee of demanding it 


proceeding to extremities against the 
Stkhe, Compare Browne, TZ'racés, 
li, 6., and Forster, Travele, i. 314, 
315. 827, $28,, which latter, bow- 
ever, justly observes, that Munnoo 
had objects in view of greater mo- 
meut te himself than the suppression 
of an infant sect. 

* The Afghans stale that Meer 
Munnoo also became the Shah’s tribu- 
tary for the whole of rpelyh mi and, 
doubtleas he ised any thing to 


get the invader away and to be left 


alone, (Compare Elphicstone, Cas 


bul, ij, 286, and Murray, Runjeeé 
Singh, p. 9, 10.) 

+ Heiatoolla Khan, the younger 
son of Zukareea Khan, is stated in 
local Mooltan chronicles to have held 
that province when Nadir Shah en- 
tered Sindh, in 1739—40, to fairly 
settle and subdue it, aud to have 
then tendered his allegiance te the” 
Persian conqueror, from whom he 
poet the title of Shah Nuwea 


aD, 
‘ ve tel Rurray’s Runjeet Singh, 
P. av, 
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was made, and the payment of all arrears was offered, but 

neither party felt that the other could be trusted, and the 

Afghan king marched towards Lahore, Munnoo made a 
show of meeting him on the frontier, but finally he took aeaas te 
up an entrenched position under the walla of the city. tine 1749- 
Had he remained on the defensive, the Abdalee might 5. 
probably have been foiled, but after a four months’ belea- aol 
guer, he was tempted to risk an action, Kowra Mull was gators 
killed; Adeena Beg scarcely exerted himself; Munnoo saw = * 

that a prolonged contest would be ruinous, aud he prudent- 

ly retired to the citadel and gave in his adhesion to the 
conquerer. The Shah was satisfied with the surrender of nee 
a considerable treasure and with the annexation of Lahore put retains 
and Mooltan to his dominions. He expressed lis admira- pose of 
tion of Munnoo’s spirit as a leader, and efficiency a8 a prebien 
manager, aud he continued him as his own delegate in the 

new acquisitions. The Shah took measures to bring Cash- 

meer also under his sway, and then retired towards his 


native country.* 


This second capture of Lahore by strangers necessarily qhe sikhs 
weakened the administration of the province, and the  teenaees 
Sikhs, ever ready to rise, again became troublesome; but strength ; 
Adeena Beg found it advisable at the time to do away 
with the suspicions which attached to his inaction at Lahoe 
and to the belief that he temporized with insurgent peasan- 
try for purposes of his own, He was required to bring the put are de 
Sihks to order, for they had virtually possessed themselves ties bee 
of the country lying between Amritsir and the hills, He who never- 
fell suddenly upon them during a day of fegtival at Makho- mete 
wal, and gave them a total defeat, But his object was still rue 1988 
to be thought their friend, and he came to an understand- 4D, 
ing with them that their payment of their own rents should 


be vominal or limited, and their exactions from others 


: Compare Elphinstone, Caubul, ii, 288. and Murray's Runjest Singh, 
p. 10, 13, 
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moderate or systematic. He took also many of them in- 
to his pay; one of the number being Jussa Singh, « car- 
penter, who afterwatds became a chief of consideration.* 

Meer Munnoo died a few months after the re-eatablish- 
ment of his authority as the deputy of a new master.t His 
widow succeeded in procuring the acknowledgment of in- 
fant son as viceroy under her own guardansbip, and she 
endeavoured to stand equally well with the court of Delhi 
and with the Duoranee king. She professed submission to 
both, and she betrothed her daughter to Ghazeeoodeen, 
the grandson of the first Nizam of the Deccan, who had 
supplanted the viceroy of Oude, as the minister of the en- 
feebled empire of Indiat But the Vuzeer wished to 
recover a province for his sovereign, as well as to obtain 
a bride for himself, He proceeded to Lahore and removed 
his enraged mother-in-law; acd the Punjab remained for 
a time uoder the nominal rule of Adeena Beg Khan, until 
Ahmed Shah again marched and made it his own, The 
Dooranee king passed through Lahore im the winter of 
1755-56, leaving his son Tymoor under the tutelage of 
chief, named Jehan Khan, as governor, The Shah likewise 
annexed Sirhind to his territories, and although he extend- 
ed his pardon to Ghazeeooddeen personally, he did not 
return to Candahar until he had plundered Delhi and 
Mutra, and placed Nujeebooddowla, a Rohilla leader, near 
the person of the Vuseer's puppet king, as the titular com- 
mander of the forces of the Delhi empire, and as the effi- 
cient representative of Abdalee interests.§ 


_, * Compare Browne, India Tracts, submission, but Elphinstone (Caubut, 
ii, 17., and Maloolm, Sketch, p. 82. —_ ii, 288.) gives 1756 as the date of the 
t Forster (Zravele, i. 815,) and viceroy’s death. “ 
Malcolm (Sketch, p. 92.) say 1762. +t The original name of Ghazee- 
Browne (Zracis, ii, 18.) gives the ooddeen was Shahab-oo-deen, core 
Hijree year, 1165, which corresponds rupted into Sahoodeen and Shaodeen 
with 1751, 1762 4.0. Murray (Rew. by the Mahrattas. ; 
ject Singh, p. 13.) simply says, § Compare Forater, Travels, 1.816, 
Munnoo did not long survive his 317,; Browne, Zracte, ii, 48, ; Mal. 
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Prince Tymoor’s first object was to thoroughly disperse 
the insurgent Sikhs, and to punish Adeena Beg for the 
support which he had given to the Delhi minister in re- 
covering Lahore. Jussa, the carpenter, had restored the 
Ram Rownee of Amritsir; that place was accordingly at- 
tacked, the fort was levelled, the buildings were demolished, 
and the sacred reservoir was filled with the rains, Adeena 
Beg would not trust the prince, and retired to the hills, 
secretly aiding and encouraging the Sikhs in their desire 
for revenge, They assembled in great numbers, for the 
faith of Govind was the living conviction of hardy single. 
minded villagers, rather than the ceremonial belief of busy 
citizens, with thoughts diverted by the opposing interests 
and conventional usages of artificial society, The country 
around Lahore swarmed with horsemen; the prince and 
his guardian were wearied with their cumbrous efforts to 
scatter them, and they found it prudent to retire towards 
the Chenab, Lahore was temporarily occupied by the 
triumphant Sikh, and the same Jusga Singh, who had pro- 
claimed the “ Khalsa” to be a state and to possess an army, 
now gave it another symbol of substantive power, He 
used the mint of the Moghuls to strike a rupee bearing 
the inscription, ““Coined by the grace of the ‘ Khalsa’ in 
the country of Ahmed, conquered by Jussa the Kullal,”* 

The Delhi minister had about this time called in the 
Mahrattas to enble him to expel Nujeebooddowla, who, 
by his own address and power, and as the agent of Ahmed 


colm, Sketch, p 92 94, Elphin- 
stone, Caubul, n 288 289; and 
Murray, Runjeet Singh, p 14, 15. 
During the nominal viceroyalty 
of Meer Munnoo’s widow, one 
Beekarse Khan played a conspicuous 
part as her deputy He was finally 
put to death by the lady as one who 
designed to supplant hor authority , 
but he was, nevertheless, supposed to 
have been her paramour, Compare 
Browne, u. 18, and Murray, p 14) 


The gilt mosque at Lahore was 
built by this Beekaree Khan. 

* Compare Browne, Tracts, ii,19 ; 
Malcolm, Sketch, p. 98, &o., El- 
phinstone, Caubul, 1, 289. ;and Mur- 
ray's Runjeet Singh, p. 15, 

Elphinstone, using Afghan ac. 
counts, says Adeena Beg defeated 
a body of ‘ymoor’s troops ,and Mur~ 
ray, using apparently the avcounte of 
Punjah Mahometans, omits the oo. 
cupation of Lahore by the Sikhs, 
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Shah Abdalee, had become paramount in the imperial 
councils, Ghazeeooddeen easily induced Ragoba, the Pesh- 
wah’s brother, to advance; Delhi was occupied by the 
Mahbrattas, and Nujeebooddowla escaped with difficulty. 
Adeena Beg found the Sikhs less willing to defer to him 
than he had hoped; they were, moreover, not powerful 
enough to enable him to govern the Punjab unaided and 
he accordingly invited the Mahrattas to extend their arms 
to the Indus, He had also a body of Sikh followers, and 
he marched from the Jumua in company with Ragoba. 
Ahmed Shah’s governor of Sirhind was expelled, but Adeena 
Beg’s Sikh allies incensed the Mahrattas by anticipating 
them in the plunder of the town, which, after two genera- 
tions of rapine, they considered as peculiarly their right. 
The Sikhs evacuated Lahore, and the several Afghan garri- 
sons retired and left the Mahrattas masteis of Mooltan and 
of Attok, as well as of the capital itself, Adeena Beg be- 
came the governor of the Punjab, but bis vision of com- 
plete independence was arrested by death, ond a few 
mouths after he had established his authority, he was laid 
in his grave.* he Mahrattas seemed to see all India at 
their feet, and they concerted with Ghazeeooddeen a scheme 
pleasing to both, the reduction of Oude and the expulsion 
of the Robillas. But the loss of the Punjab brought 
Ahmed Shah a second time to the Lanka of the Jumna, and 
dissipated for ever the Mahratta dreams of supremacy.t 
The Dooranee king marched from Belotchistan up the 
Indus to Peshawur, and thence across the Punjab. His 
presence caused Mooltan and Lahore to be evacuated by 


* Compare Browne India Tracts, 
i, 19, 20.; Forster, Zravels, 1. 317, 
318 ; Elphinstone, Caubul, 11, 290 , 
and Grant Duff's History of the Mah- 
rattas, 11,1382, Adeena Beg appears 
to have died before the end of 1758. 

¢ Compare Elphinstone, History 
of Indva, 1, 669, 670. 


t Nujeebooddowla, and the Rohil- 
las likewise, urged Ahmed to return, 
when they saw their villages set on 
flames by the Mahrattas, Elphin- 
stone, India, it, 670, and Browne, 
Tracts, u. 20, 
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the Mahrattas, and his approach induced the Vuzeer 1760, 1761. 
Ghazeecoddeen to take the life of the emperor, while the ac 
young prince, afterwards Shah Alum, was absent endeavor- 
ing to gain strength by an alliance with the English, tle 
new masters of Bengal. The Mahratta commanders, _ 
Sindhia and Holkar, were separately overpowered; the 
Afghan king occupied Delhi, and then advanced towards 
the Ganges to engage Shoojaooddowla, of Oude, in the or ee 
general confederacy against the southern Hindoos, who ieee 
were about to make an effort for the final extinction of the eerie 
Mahometan rule. A new commander, untried in the nor- ett 
thera wars, but accompanied by the Peshwah’s heir and by 1760, 
all the Mahratta chiefs of name, was advancing from 
Poonah, confident in his fortune and in his superior num- 
bers. Sedasheo Rao easily expelled the Afghan detachment 
from Delhi, while the main body was cccupied in the 
Dooab, and be vainly talked of proclaiming young Wiswas mo man- 
Rao to be the paramount of India, But Ahmed Shah aig ee 
gained his great victory of Paneeput in the beginning of feated at 
1761, and both the influence of the Peslwah among his ni eepalled 
own people, and the power of the Mahrattas in Hindostan, papery 
; . j rom Upper 
received a blow, from which neither fully recovered, and India, 7th 
which, indrectly, aided the accomplishment of thecr desires Jaa, 1761, 
by almost unheeded foreigners,* 
The Afghan king returned to Caubul immediately after 
the battle, leaving deputies in Sirhind and Lahore f, and 
Sikhs only appeared, during this campaign, as predatory 
bands hovering round the Doorance army ; but the absence 
ofall regular government gave them additional strength, The Sikhs 


and they were not only masters of their own villages, sained in 
* Browne, India Tracts, ii. 20, until the Dooranees should be driven 

21,; Elphinstone, History of India, across the Indus. See also Grant 

li, 670., &c.; and Murvay’s Runjeet Duff's History of the Makrattas, ii, 

Singh, pp. 17. 20. 142. and oie. 
H\phinstone says the Mahratta + Boolund Khan in Lahore, and 

leader only delayed to proclaim Wis- Zein Khan in Sirbind, according to 

was the paramount of Hindostan Browne, India Tracts, ii, 21, 23, 
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but bag an to erect forts for the purpose of keeping stiange 
communities in check. Among others Churrut Singb, the 
grandfather of Runjeet Singh, established a stronghold of the 
kind in his wife’s village of Goojraolee (or Goojranwala), to 
the northward of Lahore, The Doorenee governor, or his 
deputy, Kwaja Obeid, weut to reduce it in the beginning of 
1762*, and the Sikhs assembled fur i's reef The Afghan 
was 1epulsed, he left lis baggage to be plundered, and fled 
to shut bimself up within the walls of Lahoet The 
governor of Suhind held this giound better, for he was 
assisted by an active Mahometan leader of the country, 
Himghun Klan of Malerh Kotla, but the Sikhs resented 
this hostility of an Indian Puthan as they did the treason 
of a Hindoo ieligionist of Jindeeala, who wore a sword like 
themselves, and yet adhered to Ahmed Shah The “army 
of the Khalsa” assembled at Amiitsn, the faithful perform 
ed their ablutions in the restored pool, and perhaps the 
fist regular “ Gooroomutta,” or diet o1 conclave, was held 
on this occasion. The possessiovs of Hinghun Khan were 
ravaged, and Jindeeala was invested, preparatory to attempts 
of greater moment ¢ 

But the restless Ahmed Shah was again at hand. This 
ptince, the very ideal of the Afghan genius, hardy and en- 
terprizing, fitted fo: conquest, yet incapable of empire, 
seemed but to exist fur the sake of losing end recovering 
provinces, He reached Lahore towards the end of 1762, and 
the Sikhs retuned to the south of the Sutley, perhaps with 
some design of joinmg their brethren who were watching 
Sirbind, and of overpowering Zein Khan the governor, be- 


Runjeet Singh’s birth, and is now a 


* Murray (Runyeet Singh, p 21) 
makes Kwaja Obeid the governor, 
aud he may have succeeded or re- 
presented Boolund Khan, whom other 
accounts show to have occasionally 
resided at Rhotas Goojranwala 1s 
the more common, if less ancient, 
from of the name of the village 
attached It was also the place of 


fair sized and thriving town (Com. 
pare Moonshe Shahamut Alee’s Sikhe 
and Afghans, p 51) 

+ Murray s Runjeet Singh, p 22, 
23 


+ Compare Browne, Indva Tracts, 
n 22, 28, and Murray’s Bunjest 
Swgh, Pp 23, 
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fore they should be engaged with Ahmed Shah himself; 1762, 1769. 
but in two long and rapid marches from Lahore, by way of ye Ghu- 
Loodiana, the king came up with the Sikhs when they were are : 
about to enter into action with his lieutenant. He gave feat of the 
them a total defeat, and the Mahometans were as active in 

the pursuit as they lad been ardent in the attack. The 

Sikhs are variously reported to have lost from twelve to 
twenty-five thousand men, and the rout is still familiarly 

known as the “Ghuloo Ghara,” or great disaster.* Alha giths near 
Siogh, the founder of the present family of Putteeala, wag ater 
among the prisoners, but his manly deportment pleased the 41, ging 
warlike king, and the cotqueror may not have been in, of Puttee- 
sensible to the policy of Widening the difference between a : 

Malwa and a Manjha Singh. He was declared a raja of the 

state and dismissed with honour, The Shah had an inter- 

view at Sirhind with his ally or dependent Nujeebooddowla . 

he made a Hindoo, named Kabulee Mull, his governor of Kabules 
Lahore, and then hastened towards Candahar to suppres an Mull go, 
insurrection in that distant quarter; but he first gratified Lahore, 
his own resentment, and indulged the savage bigotry of his 

followers, by destroying the renewed temples of Amritsir, Ahmed re- 
by polluting the pool with slaughtered cows, by encasing deloneni é 
numerous pyramids with the heads of decapitated Sikhs, various ex- 
and by cleansing the walls of desecrated mosques with the ond of 
blood of his infidel enemies. Oe: 

The Sikhs were not cast down; they received daily mo gins 
accessions to their numbers; a vague feeling that they were ee 
a people had arisen among them; all were bent on revenge, strength. 
and their leaders were ambitious of dominion and of fame. 


Their first efforts were directed against the Puthan colony 


* The scene of the fight lay be- Murray's Runjeet Singh p. 23. 25. 
tween Goojerwal and Bernala, per- The action appears to have been 
haps twenty miles south from Loo- fought in February, 1762. 
diana. Hinghun Khan, of Malerh + Compare Forster, Travels i. 
Kotla, seems to have guided the 320., and Murray’s Runject Singh, p. 
Shah. Compare Browne, Tracts, 25, 

ii, 23 ; Forster, Zravels, i, 316. ; and 
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of Kussoor, which place they took and plundered, and they 
then fell upon and slew their old enemy Hingliun Khan of 
Malerh Kotla. They next marched towards Sirbind, and 
the court of Delhi was incapable of raising an arm in sup- 
port of Mahometanism. Zein Khan, the Afghan governor, 
gave battle to the true or probable number of 40,000 Sikhs 
in the month of December, 1763, but he was defeated and 
slain, and the plains of Sirhind, from the Sutlej} to the 
Jumna, were occupied by the victors without further opposi- 
tion, Tradition still describes how the Sikhs dispersed as 
soon as the battle was won, and how, riding day and night, 
each horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, his arti- 
cles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, 
into successive villages, to mark them as his. Sirhind it- 
self was totally destroyed, and the feeling still lingers which 
makes it meritorious to carry away a brick from the place 
which witnessed the death of the mother and childern of 
Govind Singh. The impulse of victory swept the Sikhs 
across the Jumna, and their presence in Seharunpoor re- 
called Nujeebooddowla from his contests with the Jats, 
under Sooruj Mull, to protect his own principality, and he 
found it prodent to use negotiation as well as force, to 
induce the invaders to retire,* 

Nujeebooddowla was succeseful against the Jats, and 
Soornj Mull was killed in fight; but the vuzeer, or regent, 
was himself besieged in Delhi, in 1764, by the son of the 
deceased chief, and the heir of Bhurtpoor was aided by a 
large body of Sikhs, as well as of Mahrattas more accustom- 
ed to defy the imperial power.f The loss of Sirhind had 
brought Ahmed Shah a seventh time across the Indus, and 


_ * Compare Browne, India Tracts, + Compare Browne, Tracts ii, 24, 
li. 24., and Murray’s Runjeet Singh, Sikh tradition still preserves the 
. 26, 27, Some accounts represent names of the chiefs who plundered 
the Sikhs to have also bocome tem- the vegetable market at Delhi on 
iat possessed of Lahore atithis this occasion, 

period, 
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the danger of Nujeebooddowla led him onwards to the 
neighbourhood of the Jumna; but the siege of Delhi being 
raised —partly through the mediation or the defection of the 
Mahratta chief, Holkar, and Ahmed Shah having perhaps 
rebellions to suppress in his native provinces—hastened 
back without making any effective attempt to recover 
Sirhind. He was content with acknowledging Alba Singh 
of Putteeala as governor of the province on his part, that 
chief having opportunely procured the town itself in ex- 
change from the descendant of an old companion of the 
Gooroo’s, to whom the confederates had assigned it. The 
Sikhs accounts do not allow that the Shah retired unmolest- 
ed, but describe a long and arduous contest in the vicinity 
of Amritsir, which ended without either party being able 
to claim a victory, although it precipitated the already 
hurried retirement of the Afghans. The Sikhs found little 
difficulty in ejecting Kabulee Mull, the governor of Lahore, 
and the whole country, from the Jehlum to ,the Sutlej, was 
partitioned among chiefs and their followers, as the plains 
of Sirhind had been divided in the year previous, Numer- 
ous mosques were demolished, and Afghans in chains were 
made to wash the foundations with the blood of hogs. The 
chiefs then assembled at Amritsir, and proclaimed their 
own sway and the prevalence of their faith, by striking a 
coin with an inscription to the effect that Gooroo Govind 
had received from Nanuk “Deg, Tegh, and Fuatteh,” or 
grace, power, and rapid victory.* 


* Compare Browne, India Tracts, 
ii. 25, 27.; Forster Travels, i. 821. 
tah Elphinstone, Caubul, ii. 296, 
297.; and Murray’s Runjeet Singh p. 
26, 27. m : a 

The rupees struck were called 
“ Govindshahee,”’ and the use of the 
emperor's name was rejected (Browne, 
Tracts, ii. 28.), although existing 
coins show that it was afterwards 
occasionally inserted by petty chiets. 
On most coins struck by Runjeet 


Singh, is the inscription, “ Deg, wah 
Tegh, wuh Futteh, wuh nusrut be 
dirung yaft, uz Nanuk Gooroo Go- 
vind Singh,” that is, literally, “ Grace, 
power, and victory, victory without 
pause, Gooroo Govind Singh obtain. 
ed from Nanuk.” For some obser« 
vations on the words Deg, and Tegh, 
and Futteh, see notes, p. 59. Chap, 
III. Browne (Tracts, ii., Introd. 
vii.) gives no typical import to 
“Dog,” and therefore leaves it mean- 
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The Sikhs were not interfered with for two years, and 
the short interval was employed in ascertaining their actual 
possessions, and in determining their mutual relations in 
their unaccustomed condition of liberty and power. Every 
Sikh was free, and each was a substantive member of the 
commonwealth; but their means, their abilities, and their 
opportunities were various and unequal, and it was soon 
found that all could not lead, and that there were even then 
masters as wellas servants. Their system naturally resolved 
itself into a theocratic confederate feudalism, with all the 
confusion and uncertainty attendant upon a triple alliance 
of the kind in a society half barbarous. God was their 
helper and only jadge, community of faith or object was 
their moving principle, and warlike array, the devotion to 
steel of Govind, was their material instrument. Year by 
year the “Surbut Khalsa,” or whole Sikh people, met once 
at least at Amritsir, on the occasion of the festival of the 
mythological Rama, when the cessation uf the periodical 
rains rendered military operations practicable. It was per- 
haps hoped that the performance of religious duties, and 
the awe inspired by so holy a place, might cause selfishness 
to yield to a regard for the general welfare, and the assembly 
of chiefs was termed a “ Gooroomutta,” to denote that, in 
conformity with Govind’s injunction, they sought wisdom and 
unanimity of counsel from their teacher and the book of 
his word.* The leaders who thus piously met, owned 


ingless; but he is perhaps more there is no authority for believing 


prudent than Colonel Sleeman, who 
writes of “ the sword, the pot viotory, 
and conquest being quickly found,” 
&o. &v. (See Rambles of an Indian 
Official, 283., note.) 

* “Mut” means understanding, 
and ‘‘Mutta” counsel or wisdom. 
Hence Gooroomutta becomes, lite- 
rally, “ the advice of the Gooroo.” 

Malcolm (Sketeh, p. 62.) considers, 
and Browne (Tracts, ii. vii.) leaves 
it to be implied, that Govind directed 
the assemblage of Gooroomutta; but 


that he ordained any formal or par- 
ticular institution, although, doubt. 
less, the general scope of his in. 
junctions, and the peculiar political 
circumstances of the times, gave ad- 
ditional force to the practice of hold- 
ing diets or conclaves—a practice 
common to mankind evarywhere,and 
systematised in India from time im- 
memorial, Compare Forster, Travels, 
i. 828. &c., for some observations on 
the transient Sikh government of the 
time, and on the more enduring 
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no subjection to one another and they were imperfectly 
obeyed by the majority of their followers; but the 
obvious feudal, or military notion of a chain of depend- 
ence, was acknowledged as the law, and the federate 
chiefs partitioned their joint conquests equally among 
themselves, and divided their respective shares in the 
gainle mauner among their own leaders of bands, while these 
again subdivided their potions among their own depen- 
dents, agreeably to the general custom of subinfeudation.* 
This positive or understood rule was not, however, always 
applicable to actual conditions, for the Sikhs were in part 
of their possessions “earth-born,” or many held lands in 
which the mere withdrawal of a central authority had left 
them wholly independent of control, Iu theory such men 
were neither the subjects nor the retainers of any feudal 
chief, aud they could transfer their services to whom they 
pleased, or they could themselves become leaders, and 
acquire new lands for their own use in the name of the 
Khalsa or commonwealth. It would be idle to call an ever 
changing state of alliance and dependence by the name of 
a constitution, and we must look for the existence of the 
faint outline of a system, among the emancipated Sikhs, 
rather ia the dictates of our common nature, then in the 
enactments of assemblies, or in the injunctions of their 
religious guides, It was soon apparent that the strong 
were ever 1eady to make themselves obeyed, and ever 
anxious to appropriate all within their power, and that 


meant “ black mail,” or, in a lngher 
sense, tribute. Compare Browne, 


characteristic of the people, See 
also Malcolm. Sketch, p. 120, for the 


ceremonial forms of a Gooroomutta. 
*Compare Murray, Runjeet Singh, 
yp 83—37 From tracts of country 
which the Sikhs subdued but did 
not occupy, “Rak’hee,’ literally, pro- 
tection money, was regularly levied. 
The Rak’hee varied in amount from 
perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental 
or government share of the produce. 
It corrosponded with the Mahratta 
“Chowt,’ or fourth, and both terms 


Indva Tracts, u. vin, and Murray’s 
Runjeet Singh p. 32. The subdivi- 
sions of property were sometimes sv 
minute that two, or three, or ten 
Sikhs might become copartners in 
the rental of one village, or :n the 
house tax of one street of a town, 
while the fact that jurisdiction ac- 
companied such right increased the 
confusion. 


The system 
not devised, 
or eno 
ingly adopt. 
ed, and 
therefora 
incomplete 
and tempo- 
rary. 
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unity of creed or of race nowhere deters men from preying 
upon one another. A full persuasion of God’s grace was 
nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, and every 
member of that faith continues to defer to the mystic 
Khalsa; but it requires the touch of genius, or the operation 
of peculiar circumstances, to give direction and complete 
effect to the enthusiastic belief of a multitude, 

The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved them- 
selves have been usually recorded as twelve in number, and 
the term used to denote such a union was the Arabic word 
“ Mis!,” alike or equal." Each Misl obeyed or followed s 
“Sirdar,” that is, simply, a chief or leader; but so general 
a title was as applicable to the head of a small band as to 
the commander of a large host of the free and equal 
“Singh” of the system, The confederagies did not all exist 
in their full strength at the same time, but one “ Misl” 
gave birth to another ; for the federative principle necessarily 
pervaded the union, and an aspiring chief could separate 
himself from his immediate party, to form, perhaps, a 
greater one of his own, The Misls were again distinguished 
by titles derived from the name, the village, the district, or 
the progeniter of the first or most eminent chief, or from 
some peculiarity of custom or of leadership. Thus, of the 
twelve,—1. the Bunghees were so called from the real or 
fancied fondness of its members for the use of an intoxicat- 
ing drugt; 2. the Nishaneeas followed the standard bearers 
of the united army; 3. the Shuteeds and Nihungs were 
headed by the descendants of honored martyra and zealots; 
4, the Ramgurhecas took their name from the Ram 


* Notwithstanding this usual deri- 
vation of the term, it may be remem- 
dered that the Arabic term “ Muatu- 
hut” (spelt with avother s than that 
in misl), means armed men and war- 
like people. “ Misi,” moreover,means, 
in India, u file of papers, or indeed 
any thing serried or placed in ranks, 


+ Bhung is a product of the hemp 
plant, and it is to the Sikbs what 
opium is fo Rajpoots, and strong 
liquor to Europeans, Its qualities 
are abused to an extent prejudicial 
to the health and understanding. 
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Rownee, or Fortalice of God, at Amritsir, enlarged into 1764. 
Ramgurh, or Fort of the Lord, by Juasa the Curpenter; 6. en, 
the Nukeias arose in a tract of country to the south of 

Jahore so called; 6 the Alhoowaleeas derived their title 

from the village in which Jussa, who first proclaimed the 
existence of the army of the new theocracy, had helped hia 

fither to distil spirits, 7, the Guneius or Kunetus 8. the 
Feizoolapoorecas or Singpooreeas, 9, the Sooker-chukeeas, 

and 10,, perhaps, the Jyulehwulus, were similarly so deno- 
minated from the villages of their chiefs; 1], the Krora 
Singheeas took the name of their third leader, but they 

were sometimes called Punjgurhecas, from the village of 

their first chief; and 12. the Phoolteeas went back to the 
comnon ancestor of Alha Singh and other Sudars of his 
family.* 

Of the Misls, all save that of Phoolkeea arose in the 
Punjab o1 to the no. th cf the Sutlej, and they were termed nese m 
Manjha Singhs, from the name of the country around ee ao 
Lahore, and in contradistiuct on to the Malwa Singhs, go confedera- 
called frum the general appellation of the districts lying sa 
between Suhind and Sirsa. The Feizoolapooreeas, the 
Alhoowaleeas, and the Rimgurheeas, were the fiist who 
arose to distinction in Manjha, but the Bunghees soon be- 
came so predominant as almost to be supreme; they were 
aucced-d to some extent in this preeminence by the Kuneias, 
an offshoot of the Feizoolapooreeas, until all fell before 
Runjeet Siugh and the Sookerchukeeas. In Malwa the 
Pho ilkeeas always admitted the superior merit of the 


Putteeala bianch; this diguity was confiimed by Ahmed 
Shah’s bestowal ofa title on Alha Singh, aud the real 


strength of the confederacy made it nerhaps inferior to the 


* Captain Murray (Runjeet Singh, Browne, or Malcolm, and at fiist Sir 
y 29. &c) seems to have been the David Ovhterloney considered and 
first who perceived and pointed out acted as if “musi” meant tribe or 
the Sikh system of “Misis,” Nei- race, instead of party or confederacy, 
ther the organization nor the term 1s (Sir D. Ochterloney to the Goveru- 
mentioned specifically by Forster, or ment of India, Mth December, 1809) , 
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Bunghees alone. The Nishaneeas and Shuleeds, scarcely 
formed Misls in the conventional meaning of the term, but 
complementary bodies set apart and honored by all for 
particular reasons.* The Nukeias never achieved a high 
power or name, and the Du!lehwalas and Krora Singheeas, 
an offshoot of the Feizoolapooras, acquired nearly all cheir 
possessions by the capture of Sirhind; and although the 
last acquired a great 1eputation, it never became predomi- 
nant over others, 

The native possessions of the Bunghees extended north, 
from their cities of Lahore and Amritsir, to the Jehlum, 
and then down that river, The Kuneias dwelt between 
Amritsir and the hills, The Sookerchukeeas lived south 
of the Bunghees, between the Chenab and Ravee. The 
Nukeias held along the Ravee, southwest of Lahore. The 
Feizoolapooreeas possessed tracts along the right bank of 
the Beeas and of the Sutlej, below its junction, The 
Alhoowaleeas similarly occupied the left bank of the former 
river. The Dullehwalas possessed themselves of the right 
bank of the Upper Sutlej, and the Ramgurheeas lay in 
between these last two, but towards the hills, The Krora 
Singheeas also beld lands in the Jalundhur Dooab. The 
Phoolkeeas were native to the country about Soonam and 
Bhuttinda, to the south of the Sutlej, and the Shuheeds 
and Nishaneeas do not seem to have possesged any villages 
which they did not hold by conquest; and thus these two 
Misls, along with those of Manjha, who captured Sirbind, 
viz. the Bhunghees, the Alhoowaleeas, the Dullehwalas, 
the Ramguiheeas, aud the Krora Singheeas, divided among 
themselves the plains lying south of the Sutlej and under 
the hills from Feerozpoor to Kurnal, leaving to their allies, 


* Perhaps Captain Murray is to represent separate confederacies, 
SCarcely warranted in making the Cuptain Murray, indeed, in such 
N tshaneeus and Shuheeds regular matters of detail, merely expresses 
Misls. Other bodies, especially to the local opinions of the neighbor: 
the westward of the Jehlum, might, hood of the Sutlej. 

With equal reason, have been held 
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the Phoolkeeas, the lands between Sithind and Delhi, 1764, 
i eh 


which adjoined their own possessions in the Malwa.* 

The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could muster The gross 
have been variously estimated from seventy thousand to ibe Bikhe 
four times that amount, and the relative strength of each con. ue 
federacy is equally a subject ofdoubt.t All thatis certain is strength of 
the great superiority of the Bunghees, and the low position of ahaa: 
the Nukeiasand Sookerchukeeas. The first could perhaps 
assemble 20,000 men, in its widely scattered possessions, and 
the last about a tenth of that number; and the most mode- 
rate estimate of the total force of the nation may likewise 
be assumed to be the truest. All the Sikhs were horge- 
men, and among a half barbarous people dwelling on plains, or 
in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry must ever be the 
most formidable arm, The Sikhs speedily became fumous 
for the effective use of the matchlock when mounted, 
and this skill is said to have descended to them from their 
ancestors, in whose hands the bow was a fatal weapon. In- 
fantiy were almost solely used to garrison forts, ora manfol- , 
lowed a misl on foot, until plunder gave him a horse or the 
means of buying one. Cannon was not used by the early 
Sikhs, and its introduction was very gradual, for ils possession 
implies wealth, or an organization Loth civil and military.t 

Besides the 1egular confederacies, with their moderate 
degree of subordination, there was a body of men who threw 
off all subjection to earthly goveinors, and who peculiarly 
represented the religious element of Sikhism, These were 


* Dr. Macgregor, in his History 
of the Sikhs (1. 28. & ), gives an ab- 
stract of someof the ordinary accounts 
of a few of the Misls. 

+ Forster, in 1783 (Travels, 1. 
838 ), said the Sikb forces were esti- 
mated at 8C0,000, but might be taken 
at 200000. Browne (Zracts Illus- 
trative Map) about the same period 
enumerates 73,000 horsemen, and 
25,000 foot. Twenty years after- 
wards Colonel Francklin said, in one 
work (Life of Shah Alum, note, p, 


75 ), that the Sikhs mustered 248,000 
cavalry, and in another book (Lsfe of 
George Thomas, note p. 68), that 
they could not lead into action more 
than 64,000. George Thomas him- 
self estimated their strength at 
60,000 Loree, and 5900 foot. Lzfe, 
by Francklin, p, 274.) 

I George Thomus, giving the sup- 
posed status of 1800 a D., says the 
Sikhs had 40 pieces of field artillery, 
(Lnfe by Francklin, 274) 
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the * Alcalees,” the immortals, or rather the soldiers of 
God, who, with their blue dress aud bracelets of steel, 
claimed for themselves a direct institution by Govind Singh. 
The Gooroo had called upon men to sacrifice every thing 
for their faith, to leave their homes and to follow the pro- 
fession of arms; but he and all his predecessors had likewise 
denounced tlhe inert asceticism of the Hindoo sects, and 
thus the fanatical feeling of a Sikh took a destructive turn. 
The Akalees formed themselves in their struggle to recon- 
cile warlike activity with the relinquishment of the world. 
The meek and humble were satisfied with the assiduous 
performance of menial offices in temples, but the fierce 
enthusiasm of others prompted them to act from time to 
time as the armed guardians of Aonitsir, or suddenly to 
go where blind impulse might lead them, and to win their 
daily bread, even single-handed, at the point of the sword.* 
They also took upon themselves something of the authority 
of censors, and, although no leader appears to have fallen 
by their hands for defection to the Khalsa, they inspired 
awe as well aa respect, and would sometimes plunder 
those who had offended them or had injured the common- 
wealth, The passiuns of the Akalees had full play until 
Runjeet Singh became supreme, and it cost that able and 
resolute chief much time and trouble, at once to suppress 
them, and to preserve his own reputation with the people. 


* Compare Malcolm (Sketch, p. 
116.), who repeats, and apparently 
acquiesces, in the opinion, that the 
Alclees were instituted as an order 
by Gooroo Govind. There is not, 
however, any writing of Govind’s on 
record, which shows that he wished 
the Sikh fuith to be represented by 
mere zealots, and it seems clear that 
the class of men arose as stated in the 
text. 

So strong is the feelirg that a 
Sikb should work, or have an occu- 
pation, that one who abandons the 
world, and is not ofa warlike turn, 
will still employ himself in some 


way for the benefit of the commu: 
nity. Thus the author once found 
an Akuleo repairing, or rather mak- 
ing, aroad,aniong precipitous ravines, 
from the plainof the Sutlej to the 
petty town of Keeritpoor. He 
avoided intercourse with the world 
generally. He was highly esteemed 
by the people, who left food and 
clothing at partioular places for him, 
and his earnest persevering character 
had made an evident impression on 
a Hindoo shepherd boy, who had 
adopted part of the Akeleo dress, and 
spoke with awe of the devotes, 
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CHAPTER? V. 


FROM THE INDEPENDENCE OF TRE SIKHS TO THE ASCERXDENCY 
OF RUNJEET SINGH AND THE ALLIANCE WITH THE 
ENGLISH. 

1765—1808-9. 

Ahmed Shal’s last invasion of India—The pre-eminence 
of the Bunghee Confederacy umong the Sikhs.~-Tymoor 
Shah's expedition—The Phoolkeea Sikhs in Hurree- 
ana.—Zabita Khan. —The Kuneia Confederacy para- 
mount among the Sikhs—Muha Singh Sookerchukeea 
becomes conapicuous—Shak Zuman’s invasion and 
Runject Singh’s rise—The Mahrattas under Sindhia 
predominant in Northern India.—General Perron 
and George Thomas.— Alliances of the Mahrattas and 
Sikhe.—Intercourse of the English with the Sikhs.— 
Lord Lake's campaigns against Sindhia and Holkar. 
—First treaty of the English with the Stkhs.—Prepa- 
rations against a French invasion of India.—Treaty 
of alliance with Runjeet Singh, and of protection with 
Cis-Sutlej Sikh Chiefs. 

Tae Sikhs had mastered the upper plains from Kurnal 
and Hansee to the banks of the Jhelum. The necessity 
of union was no longer paramount, and rude untaught men 
are ever prone to give the rein to their passions, and to 
prefer their own interests to the welfare of the community. 
Some dwelt on real or fancied injuries, and thought the 
time had come for ample vengeance; others were moved 
by local associations to’ grasp at neighboring towns and 
districts; and the truer Sikh alone at once resolved to 
extend his faith, and to add to the general domain of the 
Khalva, by complete conquest or by the imposition of tribute, 
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When thus about to arise, after their short repose, refreshed 
and variously inclined, they were again awed into unani- 
mity by the final descent of Ahmed Shah, That monarch, 
whose activity and power declined with increase of years 
and the progress of disease, made yet another attempt to 
recover the Puujab, the most fertile of his provinces. He 
crossed the Indus in 1767, but he avoided Lahore and 
advanced no further than the Sutlej. He endeavoured to 
concilate when he could no longer overcome, and he 
bestowed the title of Muharaja, and the office of military 
commander in Sirhind, upon the warlike Ummer Singh, 
who had succeeded his grandfather as chief of Putteeala, 
orof the Malwa Sikhs. He likewise saw a promising ally in 
the Rajpoot chief of Kototch, and he made him his deputy 
in the Jalandhur Dooab and adjoining hills, His measures 
were interrupted by the defection of his own troops; twelve 
thousand men marched back towards Caubul, and the Shah 
found it prudent to follow them. He was harassed in his 
retreat, and he had scarcely crossed the Indus before Sher 
Shah’s mountain stronghold of Rhotas was blockaded by 
the Sookerchukeeas, under the grandfather of Runjeet 
Singh, aided by a detachment of the neighbouring Bunghee 
confederacy. The place fell in 1768, and the Bunghees 
almost immediately afterwards occupied the country as far 
as Rawil Pindee and the vale of Khanpoor, the Gukkers 
showing but little of that ancient hardihood which distin- 
guished them in their contests with invading Moghuls.” 
The Bunghees, under Hurree Singh, next marched 
towards Mooltan, but they were met by the Mahometan 
Daoodpotras, who had migrated from Sindh on learning 
Nadir Shah’s intention of transplanting them to Ghuznee, 
and had established the principality now known as Buhawal- 
* Forster Travels, i, 823.; El. Travels, i.127., and manuscript ac. 


hinstone, Caubul, ii.297,; Murray's counts consulted by the author. 
Runjeet Singh, p, 27 ; Moorcroft’s 
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poors The chief, Mobarik Khan, after a parley with “1770, 
Harree Siogh, arranged that the neutral town of Pakpnitun, Re paiog 
hold by a Mussulman saint of eminence, should be the into terms 
common boundary. Hurree Singh then swept towards i oa 
Dera Ghazeo Khan and the Indus, and while thus employed, 
his feudatory of Goojrst, who had recently taken Rawal 
Pindee, made aa attempt to penetrate into Oashmeer by eats 
the ordinary road, but was repulsed with loss. On the Cashmoer, 
Jumua, and in the great Duoab, the old Nujeebooddowla 
was 80 hard pressed by Raee Singh Bunghee, who emulated Notposbocd- 
him as a paternal governor in his neighbouring town and an edclad 
district of Jugadhree, and by Bughel Singh Krora Singheea, and Ganges, 
that he proposed to the Mahrattas o joint expedition a 
against these new lords. His death, in 1770, put au end 
to the plan, for his succeeding scn had other views, and 
encouraged the Sikhs as useful allies upon an emergency.+ 
Hurree Singh Bunghee died, and he was succeeded by 
Jhunda Singh, who carried the power of the Misl to its 
height. He rendered Jummoo tributary, and the place 
was than of considerable importauce, for the repeated Afghan 
Invasions, and the continued insurrections of the Sikhs, 
had driven the transit trade of the plains to the circuitous 
but safe route of the hills; and the character of the Rajpoot 


chief, Runjeet Deo, was such as gave confidence to traders, 
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* When Nadir Shah proceeded to 
establish his authority in Sindh, he 
found the ancestor of the Buhawul- 
pet family a man of reputation in 

is native district of Shikarpoor. 
The Shah made him the deputy of 
the upper third of the province ; but, 
becoming suspicious of the whole 
clan, he resolved on removing it to 
Ghuznee. The tribe then migrated 
up the 8utlej, and seized lands by 
force, The Dacodpotras are so called 
from Dacod (David), the first of the 
family who acquired a name. They 
fabulously trace their origin to the 
Caliph Abbas; but they may be 


regarded as Sindhian Belotches, or 
us Belotches changed by a long resi- 
dence in Sindh, In establishing 
themselves on the Sutlej, they re- 
duced the remains of the aucient 
Lunggas and Johyas to further in- 
significance ; but they introduced the 
Sindhian system of canals of irriga- 
tion, and both banks of the river 
below Pakputtun bear witness to their 
original industry and love of agricul- 
ture. 

+ The memoirs of the Bubawul. 
poor family, and manuscript Sikh 
histories. Compare also Forster, 
Travels, 1, 148, 
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and to induce them to flock to his capital for protection. 
The Puthans of Kussoor were next rendered tributary, and 
Jhaoda Singh then deputed his lieutenant, Mujja Singh, 
against Mooltan; but that leader was repulsed and slain by 
the united forces of the joint Afghan governors, and of the 
Buhawulpoor chief. Next year, or {n 1772, these joint 
managers quarrelled, and as one of them asked the assis- 
tance of Jhanda Singh, that unscrapulous leader was ena- 
bled to possess himself of the citadel. On his return to the 
northward, he found that a rival claimant of the Jummoo 
chiefship had obtained the sid of Churrut Singh Sooker. 
chnkeea, and of Jace Singh the rising leader of the Kuneia 
Mid, Churrnt Sngh was killed by the bursting of his 
own matchlogk, and Jute singh was then so base #§ 10 
pro-ure the u-suesinotion of Juunda Singh, Being satiefied 
with the removal of this powerful chief, the Kuneia left 
the Jumn go claimant to prosecute bis cause alone, aud 
enter-diato a league with the old Jusa Singh Alloo- 
wleei, for the expulsion of the other Jussx Singh the 
O.rpen er, who had rendered Abmed Shah's nominal 
depity, Ghumaud Chnad of Kototch, and other Rajpoots 
of tue hids, bis tubutaries: The Rumguheea Jussa Singh 
was ut list beuten, and he retired to the wastes of Hurreeana 
to live by plunder, At this time, or ubout 1774, died the 
Mahometan governor of Kangera, He had contrived to 
maintain himself in independence, or in reserved subjection 
to Delhi or Caubul, although the rising chief of Kototch 
had long desired to possess so famous a stionghald, Jaee 
Singh Kuneia was prevailed on to assist him, and the place 
fell; but the Sikh chose to keep it to himself, aud the 
possession of the imperial fort aided him in his usurpation 
of Jussa Singh's authority over the surrounding Rajas and 
Thakoors.* 


* The memoirs of the Buhawulpoor chief and manuscript Sikh ao 
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In the south of the Punjab, the Buoghee Sikhs cone  1770— 
tinued predominant; they seem to have possessed the alae 
stroug fort of Mankehra as well as Mooltan, and to have et 
levied exactions from Kalabagh downwards. They made Caubal re 
an aitempt to carry Shovja-abad, a place built by the Soctten, 
Afghans on losing Mooltan, but to have failed, Tymoor 1779. 
Shah, who succeeded his futher in 1773, was at last induced 
or enabled to crozs the Indus, but his views were disected 
towards Sindh, Buhawulpoor, and the Lower Punjab, and 
he seeins to have had no thought of a reconquest of Lahore. 

In the course of 1777-78, two detachments of the Caubul 

army anusuccessfully endeavored to dislogde the Sikhs from 

Mooltan, but in the season of 1778-79, the Shah marched 

jn person against the place, Ghuada Singh, the new leader 

of the Bunghees, was embroiled with other Sikh chiefs, 

and his lieutenant stirendered the citadel after a show of eee 
resistance, Tyimoor Shah reigned until 1793, but he was Shab dies, 
fully occupied with Siudhian, Cushmeeree, and Oozhek ee 
rebellions; the Sikhs were even unmolested in their pos ex. Tp es 
sion of Rawil Pindee, aud their predatory horse traversed ji ae far us 
the plains of Chutch up to the walls of Attok.* oe 

Ia the direction of Hurreeana and Delhi, the voung The Poole 
Uinmer Singh Pnoolkeea began syatematically to ex end gene 
and consolidat: his authority, Ie acquired Sirsa aud sna, 1768<0 
Futtehabad, his territories marched with those of Beeka- tae 
neer and Buhawulpoor, and his feudstories of Jeeud aud 
Kythul possessed the open country around Hansee and 
Rohtak, He was recalled to his capital of Putteeala, by a 


counts, Compare Murray's Runjeet mer Singh, of;Putteals, about 1770, 
Sisgh, p. 38. p. &o., and Forster, Zra. * Memoirs of the Buhawul;oor 


vels, i. 283. 286. 336, chief, and other manuscript histories. 
Runjeet Deo, of Jummoo, died in Compare Browne India Tracts, ii. 
1770 A.D 28,, and Forster, Travels, i $24; 


Churrut Singh was killed acoi- Elphinstone (Coubul, ii 308) makes 
dentally, and Jhunda Singh was 1781, and not 1779, the date of 
assassinated, in 1774. the recovery of Mooltan from the 

Hurree Singh Bunghee appears Sikhs, 
to have been killed in batsle with Um- 
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fiaal effort of the Delhi court to reestablish its authority 
in the province of Sirhind, An army, headed by the 
minister of the day, and by Furkhoonda Bukht, one of the 
imperial family, marched in the season 1779-80. Karvel 
was recovered ; some payments were promised; and the 
eminent Krora-Singheea leader, Bughel Singh, tendered 
his aubmission. Dehsoo Singh, of Kythul, was seized and 
heavily mulcted, andthe army opproached Putteeala, Ummer 
Singh promised fealty and tribute,and Bughel Singh seemed 
sincere in his mediation ; but suddenly it was learnt that a 
large body of Sikhs had marched from Lahore, and the 
Moghul troops retired with precipitation to Panceput, not 
without a suspicion that the cupidity of the minister had 
been gratified with Sikh gold, and had induced him to 
betray his master’s interests. Ummer Singh died in 1781, 
leaving a minor son of imbecile mind, Two yeara after~ 
wards a famine desolated Hurreeana; the people perished 
or sought other bomes; Sirsa was deseited, and a large 
tract of country passed at the time from undér regular 
away, and could not afterwards be recovered by the Sikhs.* 
In the Dooab of the Ganges and Jumna, the Sikhe 
rather subsidized Zabita Khan, the son of Nujebooddowla, 
than became his deferential allies, That chief had designs, 
perhaps, apon the titular ministry of the empire, and hay- 
ing obtained a partial success over the imperial troops, 
he proceeded, in 1776, towards Delhi, with the iutention 
of laying siege to the city. But when the time for action 
arrived, he mistrasted his power ; the emperor, on his part, 
did not care to provoke him too far; a compromise was 
effected, and he was coufirmed ia his possession of Seharun- 
poor, On this occasion Zabita Khan was accompanied by 


* Manuscript histories, and Mr. and Shah Nuwaz Khan’s Epitome 
Rosas Bell's report of 1836, on of Indian History, onlled Morrit-<¢« 
the Bhuttesana boundary. Compare Aftab Nooma, : 
Francklin's Shah Alum, p. 86, 90., : 
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a body of Sikhs,.and he was so desirous of conciliating 
them, that he is credibly said to have adopted their dress, 
to have received the Pahul, or initiatory rte, and to have 
taken the new name of Dhurrum Singh.* 

Jussa Singh Ramgurheea, when compelled to fly to 
the Punjab by the Kuneia and Alhoowaleea confederacies, 
was aided by Ummer Singh Phoolkeea in establishing him- 
self in the country near Hissar, whence he proceeded to 
lavy exactions up to the walls of Delhi. In 1781 a body 
of Phoolkeea and other Sikhs marched down the Dooab, 
but they were successfully attacked under the walls of 
Meeiut by the imperial commander Mirza Shuffee Beg, 
and Gujput Singh of Jeend was taken prisoner, Neverthe- 
less, in 1783, Bughel Singh and other commanders were 
strong enough to propose crossing the Ganges, but they 
were deterred by the watchfulness of the Oude troops on 
the opposite bank, The destiuctive famine already alluded 
to, seems to have compelled Jussa Singh to move into the 
Dooab, and, in 1785, Robilkhund was entered by the con- 
federates and plundered as far as Chundosee, which is with- 
in forty miles of Bareilly, At this period Zabita Khan 
was almost confined to the walls of his fort of Ghowsgurh, 
and the bill raja of Gurhwal, whose ancestor had received 
Dara as a refugee in defiance of Aurungzeb, had been 
rendered tributary, equally with all his brother Rajpoots in 
the lower hills westward to the Chenab, ‘The Sikhs were 
predominant from tne frontiers of Oude to the Iudus, and the 
traveller Forster amusingly desciib2s the alarm caused to a 
little chief and his people by the appearance of ¢wo Sikh horse 
men under the walls of their fort and the assiduous services 
and respectful attention which the like number of troopers 
met with from the local authorities of Gurhwal; and from 
the assembled wayfarers at a place of public reception.+ 


* Compare Forster, Travels, i, 262.326, and note, Compare also 
325.; Browne, Indva, Tracts, ii. 29.; Franckla'e Shah Alum, p. 93. 94, 
and Fragcklin’s Shak Alum, p.72. and the Persian epitome Marri t-1« 

t Forster, Travels, i, 228, 229, Aftah Nooma, 
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Io the Punjab itself Jace Singh Kqneia continued to 

retain a paramount influence. He had taken Muha Singh, 
Kalai the on of Churrat Singh Sookerchukeea, under his pro- 
eminent, tection, and he aided the young chief in capturing Rus- 
ee soolnnggur on-the Chenab, from a Mahometan family, 
Rise of Mu- wee : . ; 
he Singh Muha Singh’s reputation continued to increase, and, about 
rigs 1784-85, he so far threw off his dependence upon Jace 
Singh as to interfere in the affairs of Jammoo on his own 

account, ffis interference is understood to have ended in 

the plunder of the place; but the wealth he had obtained 

and the independence he had shown, both roused the anger 

of Jace Singh, who rudely repelled Muha Singh’s apologies 

and offers of atonement, and the spirit of the young chief 

being fired, he weut away resolved to appeal to arms, Ho 

sent to Jussa Singh Ramgurheea, and that leader was glad 

of an opportunity of recovering his lost possessions, He 

joined Muha Singh, and easily procured the aid of Sunsar 

he Ko. Chand, the graudson of Ghumund Chand of Kototch. The 
neias re) Kuneias were attacked and defeated ; Goorbukhsh Singh, 
Se ne: the eldest son of Jaee Singh, was killed, and the spirit of 
the old man was effectually humbled by this double sorrow. 

Garant Jussa Singh was restored to his tersitories, and Sunsar 
restored  Chund obtained the fort of Kanggra, which his father and 
sear grandfather had been so desirous of possessing. Aluha 


ra made 

arr to Singh now became most influential chief in the Punjab and he 
Chuod of gladly assented to the, proposition of Sudda Kour, the widow 
nee of Jnee Singh’s son, that the alliance of the two families 
should be cemented by the union of her infant daughter with 
Mube Singh Runjeet Singh, the only son of Muha Singh, and who was 
Mentamong born to him about 1780. Muha Singh next proceeded toat- 
~ Bikte, tack Goojrat, the old Bunghee chief of which, Goojer Singh, 
his father’s confederate, died in 1791; but he was himself 
Muha ‘ taken ill during the siege, and expired in the beginning of 

pt * the following year at the early age of twenty-seven.* 
* Manuscript histories and chrouicles, Compare Forster, Travels, 
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Shah Zoman succeeded to the throne of Caubul in the hg 
year 1793, and his mind seems always to have been filled Cw, 
with idle hopes of an Indian empire. In the end of 1795 tak = 
he moved to Huseun Abdal, and sent forward a party which goeds to the 
is said to have recovered the fort of Rhotas; but the expos- tear 
ed state of his western dominious induced him to return 1798. 
to Caubul. The ramors of another Doorance invasion do 
not seem to have been unleeded by the princes of Upper 
India, then pressed by the Mahrattas and the English, 
Gholam Mahomed, the defeated usurper of Rohilkhund, 
crossed the Punjab in 1795-96, with the view of induc: rnyited to 
ing Shah Zuman to prosecute his designs, and he was euler Inds 
followed by agents on the part of Asofooddowla of Oude hillas and 

ae the Vuzeer 

pertly to counteract, perhaps, the presumed machinations, o¢ Onde, 
of his enemy, but mainiy to urge upon his majesty that all 1705-06. 
Mahometans would gladly hail him as a deliverer, The Shai Zu- 
Shah reached Lahore, in the beginning of 1797, with thirty Eine 
thousand men, and he endeavored to conciliate the Sikha 2797 
and to render his visionary supremacy an agreeable burden. 
Several chiefs joined him, but the proceedings of his bro- 
ther Mehmood recalled him before he had time to mske 
any progress in settling the country, even had the Sikhs 
been disposed to submit without a struggle; but the Sikhs 
were perlaps less dismayed than the beaten Mahiattas and 
the ill-informed English, The latter lamented, with the 
Vuzeer of Oude, the danger to which his dominions were 
exposed ; they prudently cantoned force at Anoopshuhur 
in the Duoab, and their apprehensions led them to depute 
a mission to Teheran, with the view of instigating the Shah 
of Persia to invade the Afghan territories, Shih Zuman 
1. 288 , Murray's Runjeet Singh, p. tion to Rohilkhund took place fn 
42.48. und Moorerafi’s Travels, i, 1785, as related by Forster (Travele, 
127. The date of 1785, 1786, for the i, 396, note), and Jussa Singh is 
reduotion of the Kuneias and the generally admitted to have been ene 
restoration of Jusra Singh, &o., is ue being then in banish. 


preferred to }782, which is given ‘by 
Murray, partly because the expedi: 
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renewed his invasion in 1798 ; a body of five thousand men, 
gent far in advance, was attacked and dispersed on the 
Jehlum, but he entered Lahore without opposition, and 
renewed his measures of mixed conciliation and threat. He 
found an able but doubtful partizan in Nizamooddeen Khan, 
a Puthan of Kussoor, who had acquired a high local reputa- 
tion, and he was employed to coerce such of the Sikhs, 
including the youthful Runjeet Singh, as pertinaciously 
kept aloof. ‘They distrusted the Shah’s honor ; but Niza- 
mooddeen distrusted the permanence of his power, and he 
pradently forbore to proceed to extremities against neigh- 
bors to whom he might soon be left a prey. Some resultless 
skirmishing took place, but the designs of Mehmood,*,who 
had obtained the support of Persia, again withrew the ill- 
fated king to the west, and he quitted Lahore in the beginn- 
ing of 1799. During this second invasion the character of 
Runjeet Singh seems to have impressed itself, not only on 
other Sikh leaders, but on the Doorance Shah. He coveted 
Lahore, which was associated in the minds of men with the 
possession of power, and, as the king was unable to cross his 
heavy artillery over the flooded Jehlum, he made it known 
to the aspiring chief that their transmission would be an 
acceptable service, As many pieces of canuon as could be 
readily extricated were sent after the Shah, and Runjeet 
Singh procured what he wanted, a royal investiture of the 
capital of the Puojab. Thenceforward the history of the 
Sikhs gradually centres in their great Muharaja; but the 
revival of the Mahratta power in Upper India, and the ap- 
pearance of English on the scene, require that the narra- 
tive of his achievements should be somewhat interruped.« 

* Elphinstone (Caudul ii. 808.) the defeated Rohilla chief, and the 
states that Shah Zuman was exhorted mission of the Vuzeer of Oude, are 
to undertake his expedition of 1796, given on the authority of the Buha- 
by a refugee prince of Delhi, and wulpoor family annals, and from the 


encouraged in it by Tippoo Sooltan. same source may be added an inter. 
The journey of Gholam Mahomed, change of deputations on the part of 
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The abilities of Madhajee Sindhia restored the power of  1785—~ 
the Mahrattas in Northern India, and the discipline of his eae; 
regular brigades seemed to place his administration on a The power 


° 0% f th he 
firm and lasting basis. He mastered Agra in 1785, and was si re 


made deputy vicegerent of the empire by the titular Tae in 
emperor, Shah Alum. He entered at the same time into an Tudia, 1785. 
engagement with the confederate Sikh chiefs, to the effect sti 
that ofall their joint conqnests on either side of the Jumna, with the 
he should have two-thirds and the“ Khalea” the remainder.* Site. 
This alliance was considered to clearly point at the kingdom 
of Oude, which the English were bound to defend, and 
perhaps to affect the authority of Delhi, which they wished 
to see strong; but the schemes of the Mahratta were fira 
time interrupted by the Rohilla, Gholam Qadir. This chief 
succeeded his father Zabita Khan in 1785, and had coutrived, 
by an adventurous step, to become the master of the 
emperor's person a little more than a year afterwards. He a 

: ; olam 
was led on from one excess to another, till at last, in 1788 Qadir 
he put out the eyes of bis unfortunate sovereign, plundered ries “~ 
the palace in search of imaginary treasures, and declared an 1788. 
unheeded youth to be the successor of Akber and Aurung- 
zeb. These proceedings facilitated Sindhia’s views, nor was g..4):, 
his sapremacy unwelcome in Delhi after the atrocities of Stil ; 
Gholam Qadir and the savage Afghans, His regular curbs the 
administration soon curbed the predatory Sikhs, and instead oe 
of allies they found that they would merely be tolerated as 
dependants or as servants. Raee Singh, the patriarchal 
chief of Jugadhree, was retained for the time as farmer of 
considerable districts in the Dooab, and, during ten years, 
three expeditions of exaction were directed against Putteeala 
Shah Zuman and Sindhia, the en- on the exertions made by their go- 
voys, as in the other instance, having vernment to protect their pledged 
passed through Buhawulpoor town. ally from the northern invaders. 
A suspicion of the complicity of Nevertheless, the statements of the 
Asofooddowla, of Lucknow, does Bahawulpoor chronicles on the sub- 


not seem to have occurred tothe ject seem in every way credible. 
English historians, who rather dilate © * Browne, Ind:a Tracts, ii, 29. 
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178 — and other states in the province of Sirhind. Putteeala was 
weryamy managed with some degree of prudence by Nanoo Mull, tha 
Hindoo Deewan of the deceased Ummer Singh, but he seems 
to have trusted for military support to Bughel Singh, the 
Jeader of the Krora Singheeas, who contrived to maintain a 
large body of horse, partly asa judicious mediator, and partly 
by helping Putteeala in levying contributions on weaker 
brethien, in aid of the Maghul and Mahratta demands, which 
could neither be readily met nor prudently resisted.* 
General General Perron succeeded his countryman De Boigne, 
nae in the command of Dowlut Rao Sindhia’s largest regular 
Harede force, in the year 1797, and he was soon after appointed the 
Northern Muharaja’s deputy in Northern India, His ambition 
India, 1797. , : 
surpassed his powers; but his plans were nevertheless 
systematic, and he might have temporarily extended his own, 
ne pee or the Mahratta, authority to Lahore, had not Sindhia’s 
rou’s views infleance been endangered by Holkar, and had not Perron’s 
crossed by a 
Holkar and OWo purposes been crossed by the hostility and success of 
Thode, the adventurer George Thomas. This Englishman was bred 
to the sea, but an eccentricity of character, or a restless 
love of change, caused him to desert from a vessel of war 
at Madras io 1781-89, and to {ake military service with 
the petty chiefs of that presidency, He wandered to the 
Hg north of India, and in 1787 he was employed by the well 
known Begum Sumroo, and soon rose high in favor with 
that lady, In six years he hecame dissatisfied, and entered 
the service of Apa Konda Rao, one of Sindhia’s principal 
officers, and under whom De Boigne had formed his first 
regiments. Whilein the Mahratta employ, Thomas defeated 
a party of Sikhs at Kurnal, and he performed various other 
services ; but seeing the distracted state of the country, he 
formed the not impracticable scheme of establishing a 
separate authority of his own, He repaired the crumbling 
wall of the once important Hansee, he assembled soldiers 


* Manusoript accounts, Compare Francktin’s Shak Alum, p. 179-185, 
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about him, cast guns, and deliberately proceeded to acquire 
territory, Perron was apprehensive of his power—the more 
80, perbaps, as Thomas was encouraged by Holkar, and sup- 
ported by Lukwa Dada and other Mahrattas, who entertaia- 
ed a great jealousy of the French commandant, 

To 1799, Thomas invested the town of Jeend, belonging 


13] 
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to Bhag Singh, of the Phoolkeea confederacy, The old and engages 


chief Bughel Singh Krora Singheea, and the Amazonian 
sister of the imbecile Raja of Putteeala, relieved the place, 
but they were repulsed when they attacked Thomas on his 
retreat to Hansee. In 1800 Thomas took Futtehabad, which 
had been deserted duiing the famine of 1783, and subse- 
quently occupied by the predatory Bhuttees of Hurreeana, 
then rising intu local repute, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Putteeala chief, who, however, effected to ovnsider 
them as his subjects, and gave them sume aid against 
Thomas. Putteeala was the next object of Thomas’s 
ambition, and he was encouragod by the temporary seces. 
sion of the sister of the chief; but the aged Tara Singh of 
the Dullehwala confederacy, interfered, and Thomas had 
to act with caution, He obtained, nevertheless, a partial 
success over Tara Singh, he received the submission of the 
Puthans of Maleih Kotla, aud he was welcomed as a deliverer 
by the converted Mahometans of Raeekot, who liad held 
Loodiana for some time, and all of whom were equally jealous 
of the Sikhs. At this time Sahib Singh, a Behdce of the 
race of Nanuk, pretended to religious inspiration, and, hav- 


ing collected a large force, he invested Loodiana, took the p5 


town ot Malerh Kotla, and called on the Euglish adventurer 
to obey him as the true representative of the Sikh prophet, 
But Suhib Singh could not long impose even on his cowctry- 
men, aud he had to retire across the Sutlej, Thomas's situa. 
tion was not greatly improved by the absence of the Behdee, 


# Prancklin’s Life of George Tho- Smith's Shetch of Regular Corps ia the 
wat, p, 79, 107, &e., and Major Service of Indian Prones, p, 118, &e- 
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1801— + for the combination against him was general, and he retired 
wey from the neighborhood of Loodiana towards his stronghold 
Retires oof Hansee. He again took the Geld, and attacked Sufeedon, 
mierda an old tewn belonging to the chiefof Jeend. He was 
Bufeedon, repulsed, but the place not appearing tenable, it was 
uear Delhi. evacnated, and heobtained possession of it. At this time 

he is said to have had ten battalions and sixty guns, and to 
have possessed a territory yielding about 450,000 rupees, 
two-thirds of which he held by right of seizure, and one- 
third as a Mabratta feudatory; but he had rejected all 
Thomas re- Perron’s overtures with suspicion, and Perron was resolved to 
he Aon erush him. ‘homas was thus forced to come to terms with 
deri the Sikhs, and he wished it té appear that he had engaged 
arms, 1801. them on his side against Perron; but they were really 
desirous of getting rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, 
or at least their subjection, and the alacrity of Putteeala in 
the Mahratta service induced a promise, on the part of 
thg French commander, of the restitution of the conquests 
of Ummer Singh in Hurreeana, After twice beating back 
Surrenders Perron’s troops at points sixty miles distant, Thomas was 
ao compelled to surrender in the beginning of 1802, and he 
retired into the British provinces, where he died in the 
course of the same year,* . 
The Mah- Perron had thna far succeeded. His lieutenant, by 
pitas under ame Bourquin, made a progress through the Cis-Sutlej 


Perron 


ok states to levy contributions, and the commander himself 
Sikhs of dreamt of a dominion reaching to the Afghan hills, and of 


pr becoming as independent of Sindhia as that chief was of the 
Peshwah{ He formed an engagement with Runjeet Singh 


* See generally Francklin's Lefe of Putteeala wrested the vale of Pinjor 
Thomas, aud p. 21. &c. of Major with its hanging gardens, not, bhow- 
Smith's Sketch of Regular Corps wm ever, without the aid of Bourguin, 
India States. The Sikh accounts the deputy of Perron. 
atiribute many exploite to the sister + Malcolm (Sketch, p. 106.) consi- 
of the Baja of Putteeala, and among ders that Perron could easily have 
them an expedition into the hill ter- reduced the Sikhs, and mastered the 
ritoryof Nehun, the states from which Punjah, 
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for a joint expedition tothe Iudus, and for a partition of 
the country south of Lahore*; but Holkar had givens 
rude shock to Sindhia’s power, and Perron had long evaded 
a compliance with the Maharaja's urgent calls for troops to 
aid him where support was most essential. Sindhia became 
involved with the English, and the interested hesitation 
of Perion was punished by his supercession. He was not 
able, or he did not try, to recover his authoriry by 
vigorous military operations, he knew he had committed 
himself, and he effected his escape from the suspicious 
Mahnattas to the safety and repose of the British territories, 
which were then about to be extended by the victories of 
Delhi and Laswaree, of Assye and Argaum f 

Tu the beginning of the eighteeuth century, the agents 
of the infant company of English merchants were vexatiously 
detamed at the imperial court by the insurrection of the 
Sikhs under Bunda, and the discreet “factois,” who were 
petitioning for some trading privileges, perhaps witnessed 
the heroic death of the national Singhs, the soldiers of the 
“ Khalsa,” without comprehending the spirit evoked by the 
genius of Govind, and without dreaming of the broad fabric 
of empire about to be reared on their own patient Jabouis, f 
Forty years afterwards, the merchant Omichund played a 


passes. Ths latter privilege was a 


* This alliance 1s given on the au 
turning point in the history of the 


thority of a representation made to 


the Resident at Delhi, agreeably to 
lus letter to Sir David Ochterloney 
of 5th July, 1814 
+ Compare Major Smith's Account 
of Regular Corpsin Indian States, 
31. &o 


Pp 

{ See Orme, History, 1 22 &o, 
and Mill, Wilson’s edition, mm 34, 
&e The mission was two years at 
Delhi, during 1715, 1716, 1717, and 
the genume patriotism of Mr Ham- 
iton, the surgeon of the deputation, 
mainly contributed to procuie the 
cession of thirty seven village near 
Calcutta, and the exemption from 
Auty of goods protected by Enghsh 


English in India, for 16 gave an 1m- 
pulse to trade, which vastly mcreased 
the importance of British subjects, if 
it added little to the profits of the 
associated merchants 

In the Grunt’h of Gooroo Govind 
there ara at least four allusions to 
Europeans, the last referring speoially 
toan Bnglishman Ist, mn the Akal 
Stoot, Europeans are enumerated 
among the tribes mbabiting India; 
2d and 3d, in the Xulkes chapters 
of the 24 Owtars, apparently in 
praise of the systematic modes of Eu- 
ropeans, and 4th, in the Perman 
Hikayuts, where both a European 
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conspicuous part in the revolution which was crowned by 
the battle of Plassey; but the sectarian Sikh, the worldly 
votary of Nanuk, who used religion as a: garb of outward 
decorum, was outwitted by the audacious falsehood of Clive; 
he quailed before the stern scorn of the English conqueror, 
and he perished the victim of his own base avarice.* Ia 
1784 the progress of the genuine Sikhs attracted the notice 
of Hastings, and he seems to have thonght that the presence 
of a British agent at the court of Delhi might help to deter 
them from molesting the Vizier of Oude.t But the Sikhs 
had Jearnt to dread others as well as to bea cause of fear, 
and shortly afterwards they asked the British Resident to 
enter into a defensive alliance against the Mahrattas, and 
to accept the services of thirty thousand horsemen, who had 
posted themselves near Delhi to watch the motions of 
Sindhia.t The English had then a slight knowledge of a new 
and distant people, and an estimate, two generations old, 
may provoke a smile from the protectors of Lahore. “The 
Sikhs,” says golonel Franckin, “are in their persons 
tall,. . . . their aspect is ferocious, and their eyes pierc- 
ing;. . . . they resemble the Arabs of the Euphrates, but 
they speak the language of the Afyhans;.. . . their 
collected army amounts to 250,000 men, a tertific force, yet 
from waut of uniun not much to be dreaded,”§ The jndici- 
ous aud observing Forster put some confidence in similar 
statements of their vast array, but he estimated more surely 
than any other early writer, the real character of the Sikhs, 
and the remark of 1783, that an able chief would probably 


and an Englishman appear as cham- 
pions for the hand of a royal damsel, 
to be vanquished, of course, by the 
ro of the sale. 
" That Omichund was a Sikh, is 
given on the suthority of Forster, 
Fravels, i. 837. That he died of a 
broken heurt, is doubted by Professor 
Wilson. (Mills, Indsa, iii. 192, note, 
edition 1840.) oie 
+ Browne, India Tracts, ii, 29, 39, 


a Francklin’s Shak Alum, p, 115, 


} Auber’s Rise and Progress of the 
British Power tn India, ii, 26, 27, 
The chief who made the overtures 
Was Doolicha Singh of Rudowr on 
the Jumna, who afterwards entered. 
Sindhia’s service. Compare Franch- 
lin's Shah Alum, p. 78., note. 

i Praucklin’s Skah Atwm, p. 75, 77. 
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attain to absolute power ow the iuins of the rude common,  1609~ 
wealth, and become the terror of his neighbors, has been oy 
awply borne ont by the career of Runjeet Singh.® 

The battle of Deihi was fought on the llth September, ite we 
1803, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an army which the Lord Lake 
speedy capture of Allygurh bad taken by surpriset The ee 
Mahrattas were overthrown, and the Sikhs dispersed, but 
the letter soon afterwards tendered their allegiance to the The Sikhs 
British commander. Among the more important chiefs seers ete 
whose alliance, or whose occasional services were accepted, aa 
were Bhee Lal Singh of Kythul, who had witnessed the glish. 
snocess of Lord Lake, Bhag Singh the patriarchal chief of ee 
Jeend, and, after a time, Bhungga Singh the savage master of Jeend 
of Thunehsir,t The victory of Laswaree was fought within *4 Kytbut. 
two months, and the Mahratta power seemed to be annihi- 
Jated in Northern India, The old blind emperor Shah Alam 
was again flattered with the semblance of kingly power, his ghah Alum 
pride was soothed by the demeanor of the conqueror, and, Shara 
as the Moghul name was still imposing, the feelings of the thraldom. 
free but loyal soldier were doubiless gratified by the be- 
stowal of a title which declared an English nobleman to be 
“the sword of the state” of the great Tamerlane § 


The eaterprising Jeswant Rao Holkar, had by this time the En- 
determined on the invasion of Upper India, and the retreat gis Hole 
of Colonel Monson buoyed him up with hopes of victory and kar, 180¢ 
dominion, Delhi was invested, and the Dooab was filled © 
with troops ; but the successfal defence of the capital by Sir 
David Ochterloney, and the reverse of Deeg, drove the great 
marauder back into Rajpootana, During these operations 


® British detachment, under Colonel Burn, was bard pressed 


* Forster’s Travels, ii. 340, See M i 
aleo p. 324., where he says the Sikhs me Tae iat ais 
had raised in the Punjab a solid § Mill's History of British India 
structure of religion. Whilson’s edition, vi, 510 : 
+ Major Smith’s Account of Regs- ou 
lar Corps in Indian States, p. 34, 
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1806. gt Shamlee, near Seharanpoor, and the opportune assistance 
The Sikhs Of Lal Singh of Kythul and Bhag Singh of Jeend, con- 
mostly side tributed to its ultimate relief.* The same Sikh chiefs 
Koglishand deserved and received the thanks of Lord Lake for attacking 
par and killing one Eeka Rao, a Mahratta commander who had 

taken up a position between Delhi and Paneeput ; but others 
were disposed to adhere to their sometime allies, and Sher 
Singh of Boorees fell in action with Colonel Burn, and the 
conduct of Goordut Singh of Ladwa induced the British 
general to deprive him of his villages in the Dooab, and of 
the town of Kurnal.+ 


Holkar re- Tn 1805, Holkar and Ameer Khan again moved north- 
carne ward, and proclaimed that they would be joined by the 
Sitle}, ‘Sikhs, and even by the Afghans; but the rapid movements 
of Tord Lake converted their advance into a retreat ora 

ae flight. They delayed some time at Putteeala, and they did 
' not fail to make a pecuniary profit out of the differences 

then existing between the imbecile Raja and his wife t ; but 

when the English army reached the neighborhood of Kurnal, 

Holkar continued his retreat towards the north levying 
contributions where he could, but without being joined by 

mca. oy of the Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutle) states. In the 
Amritsir, Punjab itself he is represented to have induced some to 


ane 1 adopt his cause, but Runjeet Singh long kept aloof, and 
over Run» when at last he met Holkar at Amritsir, the astute young 
Veet Bingh. chief wanted aid in reducing Kussor before he would give 
the Mabrattas any assistance against the English, Ameer 
Khan would wish it to be believed, that he was unwilling 


* Manusoript memoranda. Both {Ameer Khan, in his Memoirs 
this aid in 1804, and the opposition (p. 276.), says characteristically, that 


of the Sikhs at Delhi, in 1828, seem Holkar remarked to him, on observ. 


to have escaped the notice of Haglish 
observers, or to have been thought 
undeserving of record by English 
historians, (Mill's History, vi, 608. 
592., edition 1840.) 

+ Manuscript memoranda of writ- 
ten documents and of personal in- 
quities, 


ing the silly differences between the 
Raja and the Ranee, “God has as: 
suredly sent us these two pigeons to 
plack ; do you espouse the cause of 
the one, while I take up with the 
other,” 
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tobe a party to an attack upon good Mahometaus, and it — 1893— 
is certain that the perplexed Jaswunt Rao talked of hurry- coos 
ing on to Peshawur; but Lord Lake was in force on the Holkar 

banks of the Beeas, the political demands of the Britiah ci 


commander were moderate, and, on the 24th December, 1805, the Ha- 


glish and 
an arrangement was come to, which allowed Holkar to marches to 
return quietly to Oentral India.* ae 


Lord Lake was joined on his advance by the two chiefs, Prendly 
Lal Singh and Bhag Singh, whose services have alieudy been Sere ms 
mentioned, and at Putteeala he was welcomed by the weak with the 
and inoffensive Sahib Singh, who presented the keys of his ren 
citadel, and expatiated on his devotion to the British gov- 18038. 
ernment, Bhag Singh was the maternal uucle of Runjeet 
Singh, and his services were not unimportant in determining 
that calculating leader to avoid an encounter with disciplined 
battalions and a trained artillery, Runjeet Singh is believed 
to have visited the British camp in disguise, that he might 
himself witness the military array of a leader who had suc- 
cessively vanquished both Sindhia and Holkart, and he was, 
moreover, too acute to see any permanent advantage in 
linking his furtunes with those of men reduced to the condi- 
tion of fugitives, Futteh Singh Alhoowaleea, the grand 
nephew of Jussa Singh Kullal, aud the chosen compauion 
of the future Muharaja, was the medium of intercourse, and , so 
An arrangement was soon entered into, with “Sirdars” gagement 
Runjeet Singh and Futteh Singh jointly which provided kei 
that Holkar should be compelled to retire from Amritsir, J Pk 
and that so long as the two chiefs conducted themselves as Sigh 
fiends, the English goverument would never form any fe 10. 
plans for the seizure of their territuiies.t Lord Lake enter- 
ed into a friendly correspondence with Sunsar Chund, of 
Kototch, who was imitating Runjeet Singh by bringivg the lhe 

respon 


* Compare Ameer Khan's Memows, + See Moorcroft, Travels, i. 102, 
p. 275. 285 ,and Murray's Runject f See the troaty itself, Appendix 
Singh, p, 97, &. VIL, 
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petty hill chiefs under subjection ; but no engagement was 
entered into, and the British commander returned to the 
provinces by the road of Ambala and Kurnal.* 

The connection of Lord Lake with many of the Sikh 
chiefs of Sithind had been intimate, and the se: vices of some 
had been opportune and valuable. Immediately after the 
battle of Delhi, Bhag Singh of Jeend, was upheld in a jagheer 
which he possessed near that city, and in 1804 another estate 
was conferred jointly on him and his friend Lal Siogh of 
Kythul, In 1806, these leaders were further rewarded with 
life grants, yielding about 11,000, a year, and Lord Lake 
was understood to be willing to have given them the districts 
of Hansee and Hissar on the same terms; but these almost 
desert tracts were objected to as unprofitable, Other petty 
chiefs received rewards corresponding with their services, and 
all were assured that they should continue to enjoy the terri- 
torial possessions which they held at the time of British 
interfernce, without being liable tothe payment of tribute, 
These declarations or arraugements were made when the 
policy of Lord Wellesley was suffering under condemnation ; 
the reign of the English was to be limited by the Jumna, a 
formal treaty with Jeypoor was abrogated, the relations of 
the Indian government with Bhurtpoor were left doubtful, 
and, although nothing was made known to the Sikh chiefs of 
Sirhind, their connection with the English came virtually to 
an end, so far as regarded the reciprocal benefits of alliance.+ 

It is now necessary to return to Runjeet Singh, whose 
authority had gradually become predominant among the 


* The public records show that a + The original grants to Jeend, 
newswriter was maintained for some and Kythul, and others, and algo 
time in Kototch, and the correspond- similar papers of assurance, are care- 
ence about Sungar Chund leaves the fully preserved by the several fami- 
impression that Runjeet Singh could lies; and the various English doeu- 
never wholly forget the Raja’s origi. mentsshow that Bhag Singh, of Jeend, 
pal superiority, nor the English divest was always regarded with muoh kind- 
themselves of a feeling that he was liness by Lord Lake, Sir John Mal- 
independent of Lahore. colm, aud Sir David Ochterloney, 


Tre 
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Sikh people, His first object was to master Lahore from 
the incapable chiefs of the Bunghee confederacy who possess- . 
ed it, and before Shab Zuman had been many months siege tle 
gone, effect was given to his grant by a dexterons mixture 
of force and artifice. Runjeet Singh made Lahore his Bunject 

: : Singh mage 
capital, and, with the aid of the Kuneia (or Ghunnee) con- ters Lahore, 
federacy, he easily reduced the whole of the Bunghees to aim. 
submission, although they were aided by Nizamooddeen tei 
Khan, of Kussoor. In 1801-2 the Puthan had to repent go 
his rashness ; his stronglolds were difficult of capture, but of Kussoor ’ 
he found it prudent to become a feudatory, and to send bis ata 
best men to fullow a new master, After this success’ Run- 
jeet Singh went to bathe in the holy pool of Turrun Tarun, 
and, meeting with Fatteh Singh Alhoowaleca, he conceived Allies him. 
a friendship for him, as has beeu mentioned, und went ita 
through a formal exchange of turbans, symbolical of brother- Sing oe 
hood. During 1802 the allies took Amritsir fiom the loca. 
widow of the last Bunghee leader of note, and, of their joiu§ Runjest 
spoil, it fell to the share of the master of the other capital peng 
of the Sikh country. In 1803, Suusar Chund, of Kototch, "lt, 18025 
in prosecution of his schemes of aggrandizement, made two 
attempts to occupy portions of the fertile Duoab of Jaluad- 
har, but he was repulsed by Runjaet Singh and his confede- 
rate, In 1804 Suusar Chund again quitted bis hills, and and con. 
captured Hosheearpoor and Bijwara; but Runjeet Singh's ay Chal 


approach once more compelled him to retreat, and he soon ‘0 the bill, 


, : : 1803-4, 
afterwards became involved with the Goo:khas, a new people who be: 
jn search of an empire which should comprise the whole volved with 
range of Himmala, * i? as 
a8. 


* Compare Murray's Runjeet ject Singh, and that of the forme 
Singh, p. 51, 65, _, . Was printed in 1834, idl cto cer 
Captuin Murray, the political rections and additions, and sonie 
agent at Ambala, and Captain Wade, notes, by Mr. Thoby Prinsep, seore- 
the political agent at Loodians, each tury tothe Indian Government. The 
wrote a narrative of the life of Run. anthor has not seen Captain Wade's 
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In little more thana year after Shah Zaman quitted the 
Punjab, he was deposed and blinded by his brother Mehmood, 
who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother, Shah 
Shooja, in the year 1803, These revolutions hastened the full 
of the exotic empire of Ahmed Shab, and Ranjeet Singh was 
not slow to try his arms against the weakened Dooranee 
governors of districts and provinces—In 1804-5 he marched 
to the westward ; he received homage and presents from the 
Mahometans of Jhung and Saheewal, and Mozuffer Khan, 
of Mooltan, succcasfully deprecated an attack by rich offering. 
Runjeet Singh had felt his way and was satisfied ; he returned 
to Lahore, celebrated the festival of the Holee in his capital, 
and then went to bathe in the Ganges at Hurdwar, or to 
observe personally the aspect of affairs to the eastward of the 
Punjab. Towards the close of 1805, he made another western 
inroad, and added weight to the fetters already imposed on 
the proprietor of Jhung; bné the approach of Holkar and 
Ameer Khan recalled, first, Futteh Singh, and afterward 
himself, to the proper city of the whole Sikh people. The 
danger seemed immiuent, for a famed leader of the dominant 
Mahrattas was desirous of bringing down an Afghan host, 
and the English aimy, exact in discipline, and representing a 
power of unknown views and resources, had reached the 


neighbourhood of Amiitsir.* 


report, or narrative, but he believes 
that it, even in a greater degru than 
Captain Murray’s, was founded on 
personal recollections and ov oral 
report, rather than on contemporary 
English documents, which reflected 
the opinions of the times, and which 
existed in sufficient abundance after 
1808 especially. The two narratives 
in question were, indeed, mainly pre- 
péred from accounts drawn up by 
intelligent Indians, at the requisition 
of the English functionaries, and of 
thess the chronicles of Boota Shah, 
a Mahometan, and Sohun Lal a Hin- 
doo, are the best known, and may be 


had for purchase. The inquiries of 
Capt. Wade, in especial, were exten- 
sive, aud to both officers the public 
13 indebted for the preservation of a 
continuous narrative of Runjeot 
Singh’s actions 

The Jatter portion of the present 
chapter, and also chapters vi and vu. 
follow very closely the author’s nar- 
ratives of the British connection with 
the Sikhs, drawn up for Government, 
a use which he trusts may be made, 
withoat any impropriety, of an un- 
printed paper of his own writing. 

* See Elphinstone’ s Caubul, ii, 325. 
and Murray's Runjzeet Singh, p 66.57, 
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A formal council was held by the Sikhs; but a portion —18¢6, 
only of their leaders were present. The singleness of 4 sa, ~ 
purpose, the confident belief in the aid of God, which had SGoorco- 


: , : mutta, or 
animated mechanics and shepherds to resent persecution, national 


and to triumph over Ahmed Shah, no longer possessed the jag - 
minds of their descendants, born to comparative power 

and affluence, and who, like rude and ignorant men bioken 
- loose from all law, gave the rein to their grosser passions, 

Their ambition was personal and their desire was for 

worldly enjoyment. The genuine spirit of Sikhism had but the 
again sought the dwelling of the peasant to reproduce cram 
itself in another form ; the rude system of mixed independence found de- 


and confederacy, was unsuited toan extended dominion; it ne 
had served its ends of immediate agglomeration, and the 

“ Misls ” were in effect dissolved, The mass of the people 
remained satisfied with their village freedom, to which 
taxation and inquisition were unknown ; but the petty 

cbiefs and their paid followers, to whom their faith was the 

mere expression of a conventional custom, were anxious 

for predatory licence, and for additions to their tem poral 

power. Some were willing to join the English, other were 

ready to link their fortunes with the Mahrattas, and all 

had become jealous of Runjeet Singh, who alone was desirous and a single 
of excluding the stranger invaders, as the great obstacles to ‘mov! 


authority 


his own ambition of founding a military monarchy which nelly 
° P aam) in 
should ensure tothe people the congenial occupation of the person 


conquest. In truth, Runjeet Singh labored, with move or ck 
less of intelligent design, to give unity and coherance to 

diverse atoms and scattered elements; to mould the 
increasing Sikh nation iuto a well-ordered state, or 
commonwealth, as Govind had developed a sect into a people, 

and had given application and purpose to the general 
institutions of Nanuk,* 


* Malcolm (Stetch, p 103, 107.) Like’s expedition. Compare Mur. 
remarks on the want of unanimity ray’s Runjeet Singh, p. 57, 58, 
among the Sikhs at the time of Lord 
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Holkar retired, and Runjeet Singh, as has been men- 
tioned, entered into a vague but fiendly alliance with the 
British Government. Towards the close of the same year, he 
was invited to iuterfere in a quarrel between the chief of 
Naba and the raja of Putteeala, and it would be curious to 
trace, whether the English authorities had fist refused 
to mediate in the dispute in consequence of the repeat. 
ed instructions to avoid all connection with powers beyond 
the Jumna, Runject Singb crossed the Sutlej, and took 
Loodiana from the declining Mahometan family which had 
sought the protection of the adventurer George Tho mas, 
The place was bestowed upon his uncle, Bhag Singh of 
Jeend, and as both Jeswunt Singh of Naba, whom he had 
gone to aid, and Sahih Singh of Putteeala, whom he had 
done to coerce, were glad to be rid of lis destructive 
arbitration, he retired with the present of a piece of artillery 
and gome Greasure and went towards the hills of Kanggra, 
partly that he might pay his supeistitious devotions at the 
natural flames of Jowala Mooklee.* 

At this time the unscrupulous ambition of Sunsar Chund 
of Kototch had brought him into fatal collision with the 
Goorkhas, That able chief might have given life to a confe- 
deracy against the common enemies of all the old mountain 
principalities, who were already levying tribute in Gurhwal: 
but Sunsar Chund, in his desire for supremacy, had reduced 
the chief of Kuhloor, or Belaspoor, to the desperate expedient 
of throwing himself on the support of the Nepal commander 
Ummer Sinugh Thapa gladly advanced, and, notwithstanding 
the gallant resistance offered by the young chief of 


* Bee Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p, David Ochterloney, of 14th Feb., and 
59, 60. The letter of Sir Charles 7th March, 1309, and 30th July, 
Metcalfe to Government, of the 17th 1811, show that the English engage- 
June, 1809, shows that Runjeet ments of 1805, with the Putteeala 
Singh was not strong enouzh at the and other chiefs, were virtually at an 
time in question, 1806, to interfere, end, su far as regarded the reciprocal 
by opan force, in the affairs of the © =~ ~~ 
Malwa Sikhs, and the letters of Sir 
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Nalagurh, Sunsar Obund’s coadjutor in his own aggressions, 
the Goorkha authority was introduced between the Sutle) 
and Jumna before the end of 1805, during which year 
‘Ummer Singh crossed the former river and laid siege to 
Kanggra. At the period of Runject Singh's visit to Jowala 
Mookhee, Sunaar Chund was willing to obtain his aid; but 
as the fort was strong and tle sacrifices required con- 
siderable, he was induced to trust to his own resources, 
and no arrangement was then come to for the expulsion of 
the new enemy.* 

In 1807, Runjeet Singh first directed his attention to 
Kussoor, which was again rebellious, and the relative inde- 
pendence of which caused him disquietude, although its 


eble chief, Nizamooddeen, had been dead for some time; 1807 


nor was he, perhaps without a feeling that the reduction 
ofa large colony of Puthans, and the annexation of the 
mythological rival of Lahore, would add to his own merit 
aud importance. The place was invested by Runjeet Singh, 
and by Jodh Singh Ramgurheea, the son of his father’s old 
ally, Jussa the Carpenter. Want of unity weakened the 
resistance of the then chief, Kootubooddeen, and at the end 
of a month he surrendered at discretion, aud received a 
tract of land on the opposite side of the Sutlej for his 
maintenance, Runjeet Singh afterwards proceeded towards 
Mooltan, and succeeded in capturing the walled town; but 
the citadel resisted such efforts as he was able to make, and 
he was perhaps glad that the payment of a sum of money 


enabled him to retire with 


© Compare Murray's Runjest 
Singh, p. 60., and Moorcroft’s 
Travels, i. 127, &o. 

Sunsar Chund attributed his over- 
throw by the Goorkhas, to his dismis- 
eal of his old Rajpoot troops and 
employment of Afghans, at the insti- 
gation of the fugtive Rohilla chief, 
Gholam Muahomed, who had sought 
an asylum with him. 


credit; he was, nevertheless, 


The Goorkhas crossed the Jumna 
to aid the chief of Nahun against his 
subjects, and they crossed the Sutlef 
to aid one Ruajpoot prince against 
another—paths always open to new 
and united races. References in 
publio records show that the latter 
river was crossed in 1805 a. D. 
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unwilling to admit his failure, and, in the communications 
which be then held with the Nuwab of Buhawulpoor, the 
ready improver of opportunities endeavered to impress that 
chief with the belief, that a regard for him alone had caused 
the Afghan governor to be left in possession of his strong- 
hold.* 

During the same year, 1807, Runjeet Singh took into his 
employ a Khutree, named Mohkum Chand, an able man, 
who fully justified the confidence reposed in him. With 
this new servant in his train he proceeded to interfer in 
the dissensions between the Rajaof Puteeala and 
intriguing wife, which were as lucrative to the master of 
Lahore as they had before been to Holkar and Ameer Khan. 
The Ranee wished to force from the weak husband a large 
assignment for the support of her infant son, and she 
tempted Runjeet Singh, by the offer of a necklace of dia- 
monds and a piece of brass ordnance, to espouse her cause, 
He crossed the Sutlej, and decreed to the boy a maintenance 
of 60,000 rupees per annum, He than attacked Nurayea- 
gurh, between Ambala and the hills, and held by a family 
of Rajpoots, but he only secured it after a repulse and a 
heavy loss, Tara Singh, the old chief of the Dullehwala 
confederacy, who was with the Lahore force on this occasion, 
died before Nurayengurh, and Runjeet Singh hastened back 
to secure his possessions in the Julundhur Dooab, The 
widow of the aged leader equalled the sister of the Raja of 
Putteeala in spirit, and she is described to have girded up 
her gartaents, and to have fought, sword in hand, on the 
battered walls of the fort of Rahoon.t 

In the beginning of 1808, various places in the Upper 
Punjab were taken from their independent Sikh proprietors 
and brought under the direct management of the new 


* Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p. 60, by Runjeet Singh from Pattesala, on 
61., and the manuscript memoirs of this occasion, was named Kurree 
the Buhawulpoor family. Khan, and was captured by the En. 

+ Compare Murray's Runjeet ghsh, during the campaign of 1836: 
Sangh, p, 61, 63, The gun obtained 46, 
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kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkum Chind was at the same 1803, 1809 
time employed in effecting « settlement of the territortéa all ad 
which had been seiged on the left bank of the Sutlej. But 
Ranjeet Singh’s systematic aggressions had begun to excite 
fear in the minds of the Sikhs of Sirhind, anda formal 
deputation, consisting of the chiefs of Jeend and Kythul, 
and the Deewan, or minister, of Putteeala, proceeded 
to Delhi, in Maich 1808, to ask for British protection. The me pro 
communications of the English Government with the chiefa cis. 
of the Cis-Sutlej states had not been altogether broken off, 1808 
and the Governor General had at this time assured the 
Mahometan Khan of Koonjpoora, near Kurnal*, that he 
need be under no apprehensions with regard to his 
hereditary possessions, while the petty Sikh chief of Seekree 
had performed some services which were deemed worthy of 
a pension.t But the deputies of the collective states could 
obtain no positive assurances from the British authorities at but not dis 
Delhi, although they were led to hope that, in the hour of Sacty s- 
need, they would not be deserted, This was scarcely 
sufficient to save them from loss, and perhaps from ruin; 
and, as Runjeet Singh had sent messengers to calm their Whereupon 
apprehensions, and to urge them to join hia camp, they left poids i 
Delhi for the purpose of making their own terms with the Bunieet 
; Singh. 
acknowledged Raja of Lahore. 
The Governor General of 1805, who dissolved, or depte- “ loner 
cate 1, treaties with princes beyoad the Jumna, and declared = of the 
that river to be the limit of British dominion, had no per- French on 


India moe 


sonal knowledge of the hopes and fears with which the in- dify ibe 
vasions of Sheh Zuman agitated the minds of men for the Pee lish 


petiod of three or four years ; and had the Sikhs of Sirhind i, 1808 


sought protection from Lord Cornwallis, they would doubt. -9 


* In a document, dated 18th Jan- { Seo Murray's Runyeet Sing, p, 
uary, 1908. 64, 83. 

+ Mr, Clork of Ambala to the 
agent at Delhi, 19th May, 1897, 
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less have received a decisive answer in the negative. But the 
reply of encouragement given in the beginning of 1808, was 
prompted by renewed danger; and the belief that the 
French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors meditated 
the subjugation of India, led another new Governor General 
to seek alliances, not only beyond the Jumna, but beyond 
the Indus* The designs or the desires of Napoleon 
appeared to render a defensive alliance with the Afghans 
and with the Sikhs imperative; Mr. Elphinstone was 
deputed to the court of Shah Shooja, and, in September 
1808, Mr. Metcalfe was sent on a mission to Runjeet Singh 
for the purpose of bringing about the desired confederation. 
The chiefs of Puttesala, Jeend, and Kythul, were also 
verbally assured that they had become dependent princes of 
the British Government; for the progiess of Runjeet 
Singh seemed to render the inte:position of some friendly 
states, between his military domination and the peaceful 
away of the English, a measure of prudence and foresight, 
Mr. Metcalfe was received by Runjeet Singh at his newly 
conquered town of Kussoor, but the chief affected to 
consider himself as the head of the whole Sikh people, and 
to regard the possession of Lahore as giviog him an addi- 
tional claim to supremacy over Sirhind. He did not, per- 
haps, sea that a French invasion would be ruinous to his in- 
terests, he rather feared the colossal power on his borders, 
aod he resented the intention of confining him to the Sutlej.t 
He suddenly broke off negotiations, and made his third in- 
toad to the south of the Sutlej. He seized Fureedkote and 
Ambala, levied exactions in Malerh Kotla and, Thunehsir, 


* Mr. Auber (Rise and Progress i, 94.) that Runjeet Singh hed seri- 
of the British Power wm India, ii, ous thoughts of appealing to the 
461.), notices the ¢riple alliance which sword, so unpalatable was English 
threatened Hindostan. interference. The well-known Fae 

+ Government to Sir David Och- keer Uzeezcooddeen was one of the 
terloney, 14th Nov. 1808. Compare two persons who dissuaded him from 
Murray's Runjeet Singh, p. 65.66. war, 

{ Moorcroft ascertained (Zravels, 
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and entered into a symbolioal brotherhood or alliance with 1909. 
the Raja of Putteeala. The British envoy remonstrated | 
against these virtual acts of hostility, and he remained 


on the banks of the Sutlej uuti! Raujeet Singh recrossed 
tbat river.* 


The proceedings of the ruler of Lahore determined the British 

Governor General, if doubtful before, to advance a detach- bese ‘és 
ment of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. Metcalfe in A Sutlej, 
his negotiations, and to effectually confine Runjeet Singh = 
to the northward of that river+ Provision would also be 
thus made, it was said, for possible warlike operations of a 
more extensive charaeter, and the British frontier would 
be covered by a confederacy of frieudly chiefs, instead of 
threatened by a hostile military government, A body of 
troops was accordingly moved across the Jumna in January 
1809, under the command of Sir David Ochterlouey. The 
general advanced, by way of Booreea and Putteeala, towards 
Loodiana; he was welcomed by all the Si:hind chiefs, save 
Jodh Singh Kulseea, the nominal head of the Krora- 
Singheea confederacy: but during his march he was not 
without apprehensions that Runjeet Singh might openly 
break with his government, and, after an interview with 
certain agents whom that chief had sent to him with the 
view of opening a double negotiation, he made a detour 
and a halt, in order to be near his supplies should hostilities 
take place.t 

Runjeet Singh was somewhat diecomposed by the near The views of 
presence of a British force, but he continued to evade com- oor 
pliance with the propusitions of the envoy, and he com- ahr 
plained that Mr, Metcalfe was needlessly reserved about 


* Murray's Runjeet Singh, p.66. 1809. Government by no meane 
+ Government to Sir David Och- approved of what Sir David Ochter- 
terloney, 14th Nov. and 29th Dec., loney had done, and he, feeling ag- 
1808. grieved, virtually tendered bis resig- 
t Sir David OchterloneytoGovern- nation of his command. (8ir David 
ment, 20th Jan., and 4th, 9th, and Ochterloney to Government, 19th 
14th Feb., 1809, with Goverment to April, 1809.) 
Sir David Ochterloney, of 18th March, 
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his acquisitions on the south banks of the Sutlej, with 


the restoration of his last oonquests, avd the absolute with- 


keop te the drawal of his troops to the northward of the river, must 
of the 
u 


from the indispensable basis of further negotiations.* 
Affaire were in this way when intelligence from Europe 
induced the Governor General to believe that Napoleon 
must abandon his designs upon India, or at least so far 
suspend them as to render defensive precautions u- 
necessary.t It was therefore made known, that the object 
of the English Government had become limited to the 
security of tae country south of the Sutlej from the in- 
croachments of Runjeet Singh; for that, independent of 
the possible approach of a European enemy, it was cousider- 
ed advisable on other grounds to afford protection to the 
southern Sikhs. Runjeet Singh must still, nevertheless 
withdraw his troops to the right bank of the Sutlej, his last 
usurpations must also be restored, but the restitution of his 
first conquests would not be insisted on ; while, to remove 
all cause of suspicion, the detachment under Sir David 
Ochterleney could fall back from Loodiana to Kurnal, and 
take up its permanent position at the latter place. But 
the British commander represented the advantage of keep- 
ing the force where it was ; his Government assented to its 
detention, at least for a time, and Loodiana thus continued 
uninterruptedly to form a station for British troops.§ 


* Sir D. Ochterloney 'o Govern- 


trality with respect to encroachments 
ment, 14th Feb. 1809, and Govern- : 


elsewhere. 


ment to Sir D. Ochterloney, 30th 
July, 1809. Lieut.-Colonel Law- 
rence (Adventures in the Punjad, p. 
13], note a) makes Sir Charles 
Metoalfe sufficiently communicative 
on this coddsion with regrard to other 
: pouyders ee ogee to have 
dt , by acompli- 
ance with the then desenas of ho 
English, he would ensure them neu- 


+ Goverument to Sir David Ovh- 
terloney, 80th Jan. 1809, 

¢ Government to Sir David Och- 
terloney, 30th Jan., 6th Feb., and 
13th March, 1899. 

§ Sir David Ochterloney to Go. 
vernment, 6th May, 1809, aud Go- 
vernment to Sir Dayid Ochterloney, 
13th June, 1809, 
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In the beginning of February 1809, Sir David Qch- 
terloney had issued a proclamatiou declaring the Cis-Batlej 
"states to be under British, protection, and that any aggres- 
sions of the Chief of Lahore would be resisted with arma.* 
Runjeet Singh then preceived that the British anthorities 
were iu earnest, and the fear struck bim that the still in- 
dependent leaders of the Punjab might likewise tender their 
cllegiance and have it accepted. All chance of empire 
would thus be lost, and he prudeutly made up his mind 
without further delay. He withdrew his troops as required, 
he relinquished his last acquisitions, and at Amritsir, on 
the 25th April 1809 the now single Chief of Lahore signed 
a treaty which left him the master of the tracts he had 
otiginally occupied to the south of the Sutlej, but confined 
his ambition for the future to the north and westward of 
that river.t 

The Sikh, and the few incladed Hindoo and Mahometan 
chiefs, between the Sutlej and Jumna, having been taken 
under British protection, it became necessary to define the 
terms on which they were secured from foreign danger. 
Sir David Ochterlouey observed}, that when the chiefs first 
sought protection, their jealousy of the Eugtish would have 
yielded to their fears of Runjeet Singh, and they would 
have agreed to any conditions proposed, including a regular 
tribute. But their first overtures had been rejected, and 
the mission to Lahore had taught them to regard thetr 
defence as a secondary object, and to thivk that Hnglish 
apprehensions of remote foreigners had saved them from the 
arbiter of the Punjab Protection, indeed, had become no 
Jonger & matter of choice; they must have accepted it, or 
they would have been treated as enemies. Wherefore, 


* See Appendix, No, VFL. § See also Government to Resident 
t See the treaty itself, Apppendix, at Delhi, 26th Deo, 1908. Baron 
No, 1X. Compare Murray's Ranjeet Hugel (Travels, p. 279 likewise at. 
Singh p. 67, 88, tributes the interference of the Bn. 
{Sir David Ochterloney to Gio. glish, in part at least, to selfishness, 
verament, 17th March, 1809, but with him the motive was the 
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continued Sir David, the chiefs expected that the protection 
would be gratuitous. The Government, on its part, was 
inclined to be liberal to its new dependents, aud finally a 
proclamation was issued on the 3d May, 1809, guaranteeing 
the chiefs of “ Sirhind and Malwa” against the power of 
Runjeet Singh, leaving them absolute in their own territories, 
exempting them from tribute, but requiring assistance in 
lime of war, and making some minor provisions which need 
not be recapitulated.* 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of 
Runjeet Singh, than the more turbulent began to prey upon 
one another, or upon their weaker neighbors ; and, although 
the Governor General had not wished them to consider 
themselves as in absolute subjection to the British powerf, 
Mr, Metcalfe pointed out } that it was necessary to declare 
the chiefs to be protected singly against one another, as well 
as collectively against Runjeet Singh; for, if such a degree 
of security were not guaranteed, the oppressed would 
necessarily have recourse to the only other person who could 
use coercion with effect, viz. to the Raja of Lahore, The 
justness of these views was admitted, and, on the 22d 
August, 1811, a second proclamation was issued, warning 
the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, aud reassuring 
them of independence and of protection against Ranjeet 
Singh. § Nevertheless, encroachments did not at ouce 
cease, and the Jodh Singh Kulseea, who avoided giving in 
his adhesion to the British Government on the advance of 
Sir David Ochterloney, required to have troops sent against 
him in 1818, to compel the surrender of tracts which he had 
forcibly seized. || 


petty desires of benefiting by escheats, © + Government to Sir David Ooh- 

which the dissipated character of the terloney, 10th April, 1899. 

chiefs was likely to renderspeedyand =f Mr. Metcalfe to Government, 

numerous! This appetite for morsels 17th June, 1809. 7 

of territory, tie ry ayes at ne a the proclamation, Appendix, 

a subsequent id nop move No. Al. 

the fnei in 1809, || Resident at Dethi to Agen’ at 
* Appendix, No, X, Ambala, 27th Oct, 1818, malcting 
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The history of the southern or Malwa Sikhs need not 
be continued, although it presents many points of interest 
to the general reader, as well as to the student and to those 
concerned in the administration of India. The British 
functionaries soon became involved in intricate questions 
about interference between equal chiefs, and between chiefs 
and their confederates or dapendeuts; they labored to re- 
concile the Hindoo laws of inheritance with the varied cus- 
toms of different races, and with the alleged family usages 
of peasants suddenly become princes. They Lad to decide 
on questions of escheat, and being strongly impressed with 
the superiority of British municipal rule, and with the un- 
doubted claim of the paramount to some benefit from the 
protection it affurded, they strove to prove that collateral 
heirs had a limited right only, and that exemption from 
tribute "necessarily implied an enlarged liability to confisca- 
tion. They had to define the common boundary of the 
Sikh states and of British rule, and they were prone to 
show, after the manner of Runjeet Singh, thab the present 
possession of a principal town gave a right to all the 
villages which had ever been attached to it as the seat of 
a local authority, and that all waste lands belonged to the 
supreme power, although the dependent might have last 
possessed them in sovereignty and intermediately brought 
them under the plough, They had to exercise a paramount 
muvicipal control, and in the surrender of criminals, and 
in the demand for compensation for property stolen from 
British subjects, the original arbitrary nature of the deci- 
sions enforced his not yet been entirely replaced by rules 
the chief in the military expensesin- glish, of rights of succession, he had 
curred, 65,000 rupees. The head of fair grounds of dissatisfaction. He 
the family, Jodh Singh, had recently claimed to be the head of the“ Krora 
returned with Runject Singh’s army Singheea” Misl, and to be the 
from the capture of Mooltan, and he heir of all childless feudstories. The 
was always treated with consideration British Government, however, made 
by the Muharaja; and, bearing in itself the valid or efficient head of 


mind the different views taken by the confederacy, 
dependent Sikhs and governing Hu- 
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of reciprocity. But the government of a large empire 
will alway be open to obloquy, and liable to misconception, 
from the acts of officious and ill-judging servants, who 
think that they best serve the complicated interests of 
their own rulers by lessening the material power of others, 
and that any advantage they may seem to have gained for 
the state they obey, will surely promote their own objects. 
Nor, in such matters, are servants alone to blame; and 
the whole system of internal government in India requires 
to be remodelled, and made the subject of a legislation 
at once wise, considerate, and comprehensive, In the. 
Sikh states ignorance has been the main cause of mistakes 
and heart burnings, and in 1818 Sir David Ochterloney 
frankly owned to the Marquis of Hastings *, that his pro- 
clamation of 1809 had been based on an erroneous idea, 
He thought that a few great chiefs only existed between 
the Sutlej and Jumna, and that on them wonld devolve 
the maintenance of order; whereas he found that the dis- 
solution of the ‘ Misls,” faulty as was their formation, had 
almost thrown the Sikhs back upon the individual indepen- 
denoe of the times of Ahmed Shah. Both in considering 
the relation of the chiefs to one another, and their relation 
collectively to the British Government, too little regard 
was parhaps had to the peculiar circumstances of the Sikh 
people. They were in astate of progression among races 
as barbarous as themselves, when suddenly the colossal 
power of England arrested them, and required the exercise 
of political moderation and the practice of a just morality 
from men ignorant alike of despotic control and of regulat- 
ed freedom.} 

* In a private communication, and Mr. Clerk, Sie David Ochter- 
dated 17th May, 1818, loney and Lieut.-Colonel Wade—so 

+ In the Sikh states on either side different from one another, and yet 
of the Sutlej, the British Government so useful to one common purpose of 


was long fortunate in being repre- good forthe English power. These 
sented by such men ag Capt, Murray men, by their personal character of 
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influence, added to the general repu- 
iation of their countrymen, and they 
pave adaptation and flexibility to the 
‘igid unsympathising nature of a 
‘oreiga and civilised supremacy. Sir 
David Ochterloney will long live in 
ihe memory of the people of Norit- 
itn India as one of the greatest of the 
snquering English chiefs; and he was 
mong the very last of the British 
eaders who endeared himeelf, both to 
ihe army which followed him and to 
ihe princos who bowed before the 
lossal power of his race. 
Nevertheless, the best of snbordi- 
yate authorities, immersed in detuils 
ind occupied with local affairs, are 
iable to be biassed by views which 
wromise immediate and special ad- 
rantage. They can seldom be more 
han upright or dexterous adminis. 
rators, and they can etill more rarely 
ye men whose minds have been en- 
arged by study and reflection as well 
ie by actual experience of the world, 
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Thus the ablest but too often rosetti- 
ble merely the practical man of the 
moment: while the supreme aue 
thority, especially when absent from 
his councillors and inteut up no some 
great undertaking, is of uecessity de- 
pendent mainly upon the local — 
sentatives of the Government, whose 
notions must inevitably be partial or 
one-sided, for good, indeed, as weil ag 
for evil. The author hus thas, oven 
during his short service, seen man 
reasons to be thankful that there 

a remote deliberative or corrective 
body, whioh can survey things 
through an atmosphere cleared of 
musts, and which can judge of meas 
sures with reference both to the uni« 
versal principles of justice and «tates 
manehip, and to their particular 
bearing on the Kaglish supremacy in 
India, which should be characterised 
by certainty and consistency of ope. 
ration, and tempered by a spirit of 
forbearance and adaptation 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FROM THE SUPREMACY OF RUNJEET SINGH TO THE REDUCTION 
OF MOOLTAN, CASHMEER, AND PESHAWUR, 


1809—1823-24. 


Mutual distrust of Runjeet Singh and the Enghish gra- 
dually removed.—Runjeet Singh and the Goorkhas.— 
Runjeet Singh and the Hu-kings of Oaubul.— 
Runjeet Singh and Futteh Khan, the Caubul Vuzeer.— 
Runjeet Singh and Shak Shooja each fail against Cash- 
mecr.—Futteh Khan put to death—Runject Singh 
captures Mooléan, overruns Peshawur, occupies Cash- 
meen, and annexes the “ Derajat” of the Indus to his 
dominions—The Afghans defeated, and Peskaxvr 
brought regularly under tribute—Death of Mahomed 
Azeem Khan of Caubul, and of Sunsar Chund of 
Kototch.—Runjeet Singh's power consolidated.—Shah 
Shooja's expedition of 1818-21.—A ppa Sahib of Nag- 
poor—The traveller Moorcroft.—Runjeet Singh's Gov- 
ernment.—The Sikh Army.—The Sikhs and other mili- 
tary tribes.— French officers—Runjeet Singh's family. 
—Runjeet Singh’s failings and Sikh vices.— Runjeet 
Singh’s personal favorites and trusted servants. 

1809. A TREATY of peace and friendship was thus; formed 
\“-v—" between Runjeet Singh and the English Government; but 
The En- ; z 
glish suepi- Confidence is a plant of slow growth, and doubt and 
aeriat suspicion are not always removed by formal protestations. 
Singh, note While arrangements were pending with the Muharaja, 
nea the British authorities were assured that he had made 
joint treaty; propositions to Sindhia*; agents from Gwalior, frem 

Holkar, and from Ameer Khan +, continued to show 

* Resident at Dehli to Sir David ment, 15th Oct., 1809; 5th, 6th, and 


Ochterloney, 28th June, 1809. 7th Dec, 1809; and Sth and 30th 
t Sir D. Ovhterloney to Govern. Jan., and 22nd Aug, 1810. 
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themselves for years at Lahore, and their masters long 
dwelt on the hope that the tribes of the Punjab and of 
the Deccan, might yet be united against the stranger 
conquerors. It was further believed by the English 
rulers, that Runjeet Singh was anxiously trying to in- 
duce the Sikhs of Sirhind to throw off their allegiance, 
and to join-him and Holkar against their protectors.* 
Other special instances miglht also be quoted, and Sir 
David Ochterloney even thought it prudeut to lay 
in supplies and to thiow up defensive lines at Loodiana.t 
Runjeet Singh had likewise his suapicions, but they were 
necessarily expressed in ambiguous terms, aud were rather 
to be deduced from his acts and correspondence, and fiom 
a consideration of his position, than to be looked for in 
overt statements or remoustrances. By degrees the appre- 
hensions of the two governments mutually vanished, and, 
while Runjeet Singh felt he could freely exercise his ambi- 
tion beyoud the Sutlej, the English were persuaded he 
would not embroil himself with ita restless allies in the 
south, so long as he had occupation elsewhere, In 18}1 
presents were exchanged between the Governor General 
and the Muharajaj, and during the following year Sir David 
Ochterloney became his guest at the marriage of his son, 
Kburrak Singh§, and from that period uutil within a year 
of late war, the :umors of a Sikh invasion served to amuse 
the idle and to alarm the credulous, without causing uneasi* 
ness to the British viceroy. 
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Runjeet Singh was to strengthen both his frontier post 
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* Sir D. Ovhterloney to Govern- 
ment, 5th Jan. 1810, 

Sir D. Ochterloney to‘Govern- 
ment, 31st Dec. 1809, and 7th Sept. 
1810. 

¢ A carriage was at this time sent 
to Lahore, See, farther, Resident 
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of Amritsir, which he had begun to build a8 soon as he 
got possession of the religious capital of his people.* He 
was invited, almost at the same time, by Sensar Chund, of 
Kototch, to aid in resisting the Goorkhas, who were still 
pressing their long continued siege of Kanggra, and who 
had effectually dispelled the Rajpoot prince’s dreams of a 
supremacy reaching from the Jumna tothe Jeblum. The 
stronghold was offered to the Sikh ruler as the price of his 
assistance, but Suosar Chund hoped, in-the meantime, to 
gain admittance himself, by showing to the Goorkhas the 
futility of resisting Runjeet Singh, and by promising to 
surrender the furt to the Nepal commander, if allowed td 
withdraw his family, The Muharaja saw through the 
echemes of Sunsar Chund, and he made the son of his ally 
8 prisoner, while be dexterously cajoled the Kathmandoo 
general, Ummer Singh Thapa, who proposed a joiut warfare 
ugsiost the mountaineers, and to take, or receive, in the 
meantime, the fort of Kanggra as part of the Goorkda share 
of the general spoil. He got possession of the place by 
suddenly demanding admittance as the expected relief, 
Suosar Chund was foiled, and Ummar Singh retreated 
across the Sutlej, loudly exclaiming that he had been 
grossly duped + The active Nepalese commander soon put 
down some disorders which had arisen in his rear, but the 
disgrace of his failure before Kanggra rankled in his mind, 
and he made preparations for another expedition agaivst it, 
He proposed toSir David Ochterloney a joint march to the 
Indus, and a separate appropriation of the plains and the 
bills $; and Runjeet Singh, ignoraut alike of English 
moderation and of international law, becanje apprehensive 


“Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh, of the Punjab altogether. (Capt. 
p. 76. Wade to Government, 25th May, 
t Murray’ s Ruajest Singh, p. 76, 1831) 
7. The Mubarsjs told Uaplain { Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern. 
feta that the Goorkhas wanted to mont, 16h and 30th December 
r with him, but that 1809, 
Neth thought it best to keep them ont 
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Jeat the allies of Nepal should be glad of a pretext for coere~ 

ing one who had so unwillingly acceded to their limitation 

of his ambition. He made known that he was desir- corre 
ous of meeting Umer Singh Thapa on his own giound; and he may 

the reply of the Governor General that he might not only gutted te 
himself cross the Sutlej to chastise the invading Goorkhas rest the 
in the bills, but that, if they descended into the plains of ea er, 
Sirhind, he would receive English assistance, gave him 1611, 
another proof that the river of the treaty was really to be 

an impaseable barrier. He had got the assurance he wauted, 

and he talked no more of carrying his horsemen into moun- 

tain recesses.® But Ummer Singh long brooded over his Ummer 
reverse, and tried in various ways to induce the British au- Tho 
thorities to join him in assailing the Punjab. The treaty nine ” 
with Nepal, be would say, made all strangers the alliance 
mutual friends or enemies of the two governments, and Sin aais, 
Ranjeet Singh had wantonly attacked the Goorkha posses- 

sions in Kototch. Besides, he would argue, to advance is 

the safest policy, and what could have brought the English 

to the Sutle} but the intention of going beyond it? ¢ The ees 
war of 1814 followed and the English became the neighbors tween the 
of the Sikbs in the hills as well as in the plains, and the ae 
Goorkhas, instead of grasping Cashmeer, trembled for their 281416. 
homes in Kathmandoo, Runjeet Singh was not theu asked Sunser 

to give his assistance, but Sunsar Chand was directly ee 
called upon by the English representative to attack the Tre F 
Goorkhas and their allies,—a hasty requisition, which pro- the English, 
duced a remonstrance from the Mubaraja, and an admission, 

on the part of Sir David Ochterloney, that his supremacy 

Was not questioned ; while the experienced Hindoo chief 

had forborne to commit himself with either state, by pro» 

mising much and doing littlet 


* Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- + Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern. 
ment, 12th September, 1811, and ment, 20th December, 708, ce 
Government toSir D. Ochterloney, © ¢ Government to Sir David Och- 
4th October, and 22d November, terloney, Ist and 20th Ootober, 1814. 


18}, Resident at Delhi to Sir D, Och. 
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Runjeet Singh felt secure on the Upper Sutlej, but a 


Shah Shooja NeW danger assailed him in the beginning of 1810, and 


expelled 
from Af. 
ghanistan, 
1809-10, 


Rupjeet 
Singh’s sus- 
picious and 
plana, 


The Maha. 
raja meets 
the Shah, 
but no ar- 
rangement 
come-to, 
1810, 


again set him to work to dive to the bottom of British 
counsels, Mr. Elphinstone had scarcely cancluded a treaty 
with Shah Shooja agaiust the Persians and French, before 
that prince was driven out of his kingdom by the brother 
whom he had himself supplanted, and who had placed his 
affairs in the hands of the able minister, Futteh Khan. 
The Muharaja was at Vuzeerabad, sequestering that place 
from the family of a deceased Sikh chief, when he heard of 
Shah Shooja’s progress to the eastward with vague hopes 
of procuring assistance from one frieudly power or another. 
Runjeet Singh remembered the use he had himself made 
of Shah Zuman’s grant of Lahore, he feared the whole 
Panjab might similarly be surrendered to the English in 
retara for a few battalions, and he desired to keep a re- 
presentative of imperial power witbin his own grasp.* He 
amused the ex-king with the offer of of co-operation in the 
recovery of Mooltan and Cushmeer, and he said he would 
himself proceed to meet the Shah to save him further 
journeying towards Hindostan,t ‘They saw one another at 
Saheewal, but no determinate arrangement was come to 
for some prospects of success dawned upon the Shah, and 


terloney, 11th October, 1814. and 
Sir David's letter to Rurjeet Singh, 
dated 29th November, 1814. 

During the war of 1814 Sir David 
Ochterloney sometimes almost de- 
epaired of success;und, amid his 
vexation, he once at least recorded 
his opinion that the Sepoys of the 
Indian army were unequal to such 
mountain warfare as was being 
waged. (Sir D. Ochterloney to Go. 
vernment, 22d December, J814) The 
most active and useful ally of the 
English during the war, was Raja 
Rameurrun of Hindoor (or Nala- 
gurb), the descendant of the Hurrree 
Chund slain by Gooroo Govind, and 


who was himeelf the ready coadjutor 
of Sunear Chand in many aggres- 
sions upon Others, as well as in resist. 
ing the Goorkhas. The venerable 
chief was still alivein 1846, and he 
continued to talk with admiration 
of Sir David Ochterloney and his 
“eighteen pounders,” and to expa- 
tiate upon the aid he himself rendered 
in dragging them up the steeps of 
the Himalayas, . 

* Sir D. Ochterloney to Govorn- 
ment, 10th and 80th December 
1809. 

+ Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern. 
ment, 7th, 10th, J7th, and 9@th, 
Deo, 1809, and 30th Jan. 1610, 


cHaP, Vi.} 


ATTEMPT ON MOOLTAR. 


he felt reason to distrust Runjeet Singh's sincerity.® The 
conferences were broken off; but the Mubaraja hastened, 
while there was yet an appearance of union, to demand the Runjeet 
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1810 
1812. 
Sn tie ail 


ingh at- 


surrender of Mooltan for himself in the name of the king. tempts 


The great gun called “ Zem Zem,” or the “ Bunghee Tope, 


» Moolten, 
but fails, 


was brought from Lahore to batter the walls of the citadel ; Feb. April, 
but all his efforts were in vain, and he retired, foiled, in 
the month of April, with no more than 180,000 rupees to 
sooth his mortified vanity. The governor, Mozuffer Khan, 
was by this time in correspondence with the British viceroy 
in Calcurta, and Runjeet.Sivgh feared that oa tender of 
allegiance might not only be made but accepted.t He 
therefore proposed to Sir David Ochterloney that the two and pro- 


“allied powers” should march against Mooltan and divide 


1810 ; 


oses to the 
nglish a 


the conquest equally.f I was surmised that he wanted joint expe- 

: : ; , ition 
the siege train of the English, but he may likewise have against it, 
wished to know whether the Sutle} was to be as good a 
boundary in the south as in the north, He was told re- 
provingly that the English committed aggressions upon no 
one, but otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was such 
as to lead him to believe that he would not be interfered 
with in his designs upon Mooltan.§ 

Shah Shooja proceeded towands Attok after his inter. 
view with Runjeet Singh, and having procured some aid 
from the rebellious brother of the governor of Cuaslimeer, 
he crossed the Indus, and, in March 1810, made himself paign, and 
master of Peshawur. He retained possession of the place 


* Shah Shooja’s A ntobiography, 
chap. xxii, published in the Cual- 
cutia Monthly Journal for 1839. 
The original was undoubtedly re- 
Mtg if not really written, by the 


Shah. 

¢ Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern. 
ment, 29th March, and 23d May, 
1810. In the latter it is stated that 
250,000 rupees were paid, and the 
sum of 180,000 is given on Capt, 


Murray's authority. (Life of Runjeet 
Singh, p. 81.) 

t Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- 
ment, 28rd July, and 13th Aug, 
1810. 

§ Sir D, Ochterloner to Govern- 
ment, 29th March and 17th Sept., 
1810, and Government to Sir D, 
Ochterloney, 25th Sept., 1840. Com- 
a Murray's Runjeet Singh, p. 80, 
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for about six months, when he was compelled to retreat 
southward by the Vuzeer's brother, Mahomed Azeem Khan. 
He made an attempt to gain over the gover:or of Mooltan, 
but he was refused admittance withia its walle, and was 
barely treated with courtesy, even when he encamped a few 
miles distant. He again moved northward, and, as the 
enemies of Mehmood were numerous, he succeeded in 
mastering Peshawur a second time, after two actions, one 
a reverse and the other victory. But those who had aided 
him became suspicious that be was in secret league with 
Futteh Khan, the Vuzeer, or, like Runjeet Singh, they 
wished to possess his person ; and, in the course of 1812, he 
was seized in Peshawur by Jehan Dad Khan, governor of 
Attok, and removed, first, to that fort, and afterwards to 
Oashmeer, where he remained as a prisoner for more than 
twelve months,* 

After the failure before Mooltan, Runjeet Singh and 
his minister, Mohkum Chund, were employed in bringing 
more fully under subjection various Sikh and Mahometan 
chiefs in the plains, and also the bill rajas of Bhimbur, 
Rajaoree, and other places. In the month of February, 
1811, the Muharaja had reached the salt mines between the 
Jellum and Indus, and hearing that Shah Mehmood had 
erossed the latter river, he moved in force to Rawil Pindee, 
and gent to ascertain his intentions. The Shah had already 
deputed agents to state that his object was to punish or 
overawe the governor of Cashmeer, who had sided with his 
brother, Shab Shooja, then in the neighbourhood of Mooltan ; 
and the two princes being satisfied, they had a meeting of 
ceremony before the Muharaja returned to Lahore, te 


# Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- before Moolfan in 1810-11, is given 
ment, 10th Jan. and 26th Feb. 1810 mainly on Captain Murray's author- 
and 27th April, 1813. Shah Shooja’s ity, and the attempt isnot mentioned 
Autobiography, chap. xxiii—xxv. in the Shah’s memoirs, although it 
in the Calcutta Monthly Journalfor is admitted that he went into the 
1899, and Murray’e Runjeet Singh, Derajat of the Indus, ¢.4 to Dera 
p. 79. 87. 92. Ismacel Khan, £0, 

Shab Shooja’s second appearance 
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renew his coufiscation of lands held by the many petty chiefs 
who had achieved independence or sovereigaty while the 
couutry was without a general controlling power, but who 
now fell untesistingly before the systematic activity of the 
young Muharaja.* 

In the year 1811, the blind Shah Zuman crossed the 
Puojab, and was visited by Runjeet Singh. He took up 
his residence in Lahore for a time, and deputed his son 
Eunus to Loodiana, where he was received with attention 
by Sir David Ochterloney ; but as the priuce perceived that 
he was not & welcome guest, his father quitted Runjeet 
Singh’s city, and became a wanderer for a time in Central 
Asiat+ Ino the following year the families of the two ex- 
kings took up their abode at Lahore, and as the Muharaja 
was preparing to bring the hill chiefs south of Oashmeer 
under his power, with a view to the reduction of the valley 
itself, and as he always endeavored to make success more 
complete or more easy by appearing to labor in the cause 
of others, he professed to the wife of Shah Shooja that he 
would release her husband and replace Cashmeer under the 
Shah’s sway ; but he hoped the gratitude of the distressed 
lady would make the great diamond, Koh-i-noor, the reward 
of his chivalrous labors when they should be crowned with 
euccess, His principal object was doubtless the poseession 
of the Shah’s person, and when, after his preliminary 
successes against the hill chiefs, includiog the capture of 


* Murray's Runyeet Singh, p 83 
The principal of the chiefs 
whose territories were usurped, was 
Boodh % rh, of the Singhpooreea 
or Feisoolapoorea Mis]. See also 
Bir D. Ochterloney to Government, 
15th Nect., 1811, 

+ Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p. 87. 
The vieit of the prince was considered 
very embarrassing with reference to 
Runjeet Singh; for Shah Shooja 
might follow, and be was one who 
claimed British aid under the treaty 


of 1809. It was regretted that the 
“obliyations of iri necessity 
should supersede the dictates of com. 
passion,” it was argued that the 
treaty referred to defence against the 
French, and not against a brother; 
and the loyal-hearted Sir David Ooh. 
terloney was chidden for the reception 
he gave to the distressed Shahzada, 
(Government to Sir D. Ochterloney, 
19th Jan, 1811, and the correspond. 
euce generally of Dec, 1810, apd 
Jan. 1811, 
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Jummoo by his newly married son, Khurruk Singh, he 
heard, towardsthe end of 1812, that Futteh Khan, the 
Caubul Vaozeer, had crossed the Indus with the design of 
marching against Cashmeer, he sought an interview with 
him, and said he would assist in bringing to punishment 


nol oth the rebel, who detained the king’s brother, and like- 


wise the governor of Mooltan, who had refused obedience to 
Mehmood, Futteh Khan had been equally desirous of an 
interview, for he felt that he could not take Cashmeer if 
opposed by Runjeet Singh, and he readily promised any- 
thing to facilitate his immediate object. The Muharaja and 
the Vuzeer each hoped to use the other as a tool, yet the 
success of neither was complete. Cashmeer was ocoupied 
in February 1813; but Futteh Khan outstripped the Sikhs 
under Mohkum Chund, and he maintained that as he alone 
had achieved the conquest, the Muharaja could not share 
in the spoils. The only advantage which acciued to Ranjeet 
Singh was the possession of Shah Shovja’s person, for the 
ill-fated king was allowed by Futteh Khan to go whither 
he pleased, and he preferred joining the Sikh army, which 
he accompanied to Lahore, to becoming virtually a prisoner.* 
But the Muharaja’s expedients did not entirely fail him, and 
as the rebel governor of Attok was alarmed by the success 
of Shah Mehmood’s party in Cashmeer, he was easily per- 
suaded to yield the fort to Runjeet Singh, This unlooked- 
for stroke incensed Futteh Khan, who accused the Muharaja 
of barefaced treachery, and endeavored further to intimidate 
him by pretending to make overtures to Shah Shooja; but 
the Muharaja felt confident of his strength, and a battle 
was fought on the 13th July, 1813, near Attok, in which the 
Caubul Vuzeer, and his brother, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
were defeated by Mohkum Chund and the Sikhs.t 


* Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p. 92. © Murray's Runjeet Singh, p. 95. 
95.; Sir David Ochterloney to Go- 100.; Sir D. Ochterloney te Go- 
Vernment, 4th March, 1813; and vyernment, lst July, 1818, 

Shah Shooja’s dutohography, chap, 
XAY, 
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Runjeat Singh was equally desirous of deteiniog Shah 1818, 1814. 
Shooja in Lahore, and of securing the great diamond which 
had adorned the throne of the Moghuls, The king evaded Runjest , 
a compliance with all demands for a time, and rejected even ae ; 
the actual offer of moderate sums of money; bat at last the hier : 
Mubaraja visited the Shah in peraon, mutual friendship was 181s-1¢; 
declared, an exchange of turbans tovk place, the diamond 
was surrendered, and the king received the assignment of a 
jagheer in the Punjabfor his maintenance, and a promise andre, 
of aid in recovering Caubul, Runjeet Singh then moved to Shah 
towards the Indus to watch the proceedings of Futteh Stool. 
Khan, who was gradually consolidating the power of Makers 

‘ ree : movement 

Mehmood, and he required Shah Shooja to join him, per towards the 
haps with some design of making an attempt on Cashmeer . feous 
but Futteh Khan was likewise watchful, the season was 
advanced, and the Mubaraja suddenly returned. Shab ghah shoo 
Shooja followed slowly, and on the way he was plundered pace 
of many valuables, by ordinary robbers, as the Sikhs said, 
but by the Sikhs themselves, as the Shah believed. Tha 
inferior agents of Runjeet Singh may not have been very 
scrupulous, but the Shah had traitors in his own household, 
and the high officer who bad been sent to conduct Mr, El- 
phinstone to Peshawur, embezzled much of the Shah’g pto- 
perty when misfortune overtook him. This Meer Abool 
Hussun had originally informed the Sikh chief of the safety 
of the Koh-i-noor aud other valuables, he plotted, when in 
Lahore, to make it appear the king was in league with the 
governor of Cashmeer, and he finally threw difficulties in 
the way of the escape of his master’s family from the Sikh 
capital, The flight of the Begum’s to Loodiana was at last 

* ) ° ° . ° 
be; Stab Boats detaboptons, Sore tevone ana Sep Maney 
chap. xxv.; Sir D. Ochterloney to to Kunjeet Singh. TheShah wanted 
Government. 16th and 28rd April, a jazhoor of 100,600 rupecs, gad dne 
1818, and to the Resident at Deihi, of 50,000 was assigned to’ him; bus 


U6th Oct, 1818. The Shah’s own effect to the ass) go ment was never 
socount of the methods practised to given, nor perbaps expegted, 
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effected in December 1814; for Shah Shooja perceived the 
design of the Moharaje to detain him a prisoner, and to 
make use of his name for purposes of hisown. A few 
months afterwards the Shah himself escaped to the hill; 
he was joined by some Sikhs discontented with Ruvjeet 
Singh, and he was aided by the chief of Kishtwar in an 
attack upon Cashmeer. He penetrated into the valley, but 
he had to retreat, and, after residing for some time longer 
with his simple, but zealous, mountain host, he marched 
through Kooloo, crossed the Sutlej, and joined his family 
at Loodiana in September, 1816.* His presence on the 
frontier was regarded as embarrassing by the British Gov- 
ernment, which desired that he should be urged to retire 
to Kurval or Seharunpoor, and Sir David Ochterloney was 
further discretionally authorized to tell Runjeet Singh that 
the ex-king of Caubul was not a welcome guest within the 
limits of Hindostan.. Nevertheless the annual sum of 18,000 
rapees, which had been assigned for the support of his 
family, was raised to 50,000 on his arrival, and personally 
he was treated with becoming respect and consideration. 
Shab Shooja thus slipped from the hands of the Mu- 
haraja, and no use could be made of his name in further 
attempts upon Oashmeer; but Runjeet Singh continued as 
anxious as ever to obtain possession of the valley, although 
the governor had, in the meantime, put himself in com- 
munication with the English.t The chiefs south of the 
Peer Punjal range having been brought under subjection, 
military operations were egmmenced towards the middle of 
the year 1814, Sickpess detained the experienced Mohkum 
Chund at the capital, but he warned the Mubaraja of the 
® Murray’s Runjest Singh, p.102, told that the Shah’s family had no 
103. ; Shah Shooja’s Asutodiograpsy, claims to British protection or inter- 
chap. 2x¥., xxvi. vention. (Government to Resident 
' ¢ Government to Bir D. Ochter. at Dethi, 19th Dec., 1812, and Ist 
Joney, Bnd and Mth Aug., 1815, and July, 1813.) 


ey 
14th, Slot, and 28th Sept., 1816.  ¢ Government to Sir D. Ochter. 
The Wufls Begum bad hefore been loney, 29th Oct, and 23rd Nov,, 1813- 
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difficulties which would beset him as soon as the raing get 1825, 1826, 
in, and he almost urged the postponement of the expedition: 
But the neeessary arrangements, liad been completed, and 
the approach was made in two colamos, The more ad- 
vanced division surmounted the lofty barrier, a detachment 
of the Afghan force was repulsed, and the town of Soopein 
was attacked; but the assault failed, and the Sikhs retired 
to the mountain passes. Mahomed Azeem Khan, the gover- 
nor, then fell on the main body of Runjeet Singh, which 
had been long in view on the skirts of the valley, and com- 
pelled the Mubaraja to retreat with precipitation, The 
rainy season bad fairly set in, the army became dirorganis- 
ed, a biave chief, Mit’h Singh Behraneea, was slain, and 
Runjeet Siugh reached his capital almost alone about the 
middle of August, The advanced detachment was spared 
by Mahomed Azeem Khan, out of regard, be said, for 
Mohkum Ohund, the grandfather of its commander; and as 
doubtiesa the aspiring brother of the Vuzeer Futteh Kbao 
had views of his own amid the struggles then going on for 
power, he may have thought it prudent to improve every 
opportunity to the advantage of his own reputation.* 

The efforts made during the expedision to Cashmeer yyriou, 
had been great, and the Muharaja took some time to chief in 
reorganize his means, Towards the middle of 1815 he snd various 
sent detachments of troopa to levy exactions around ere 
Mooltan, but be himself remained at Adeenanuggur, busy aa ee 
with internal arrangements, and perhaps intent upon the 1816-16. 
war then in progress between the British and the Nepalese, 
and which for a period of six months, was scarcely worthy 
of the English name. The end of the same year was eme 
ployed in again reducing the Mahometan tribes south east 
of Cashmeer, who had thrown off their allegiance during 

® Murray's Ranjeet Singh, p.104, wan Mohkum Chund died goon after 


108, and Sir D. Ochterloney to Runjeet Singh's return, 
Government, 18th Aug, 1814. Dee. 
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tha yetzeat of the. Sikhs. In the beginning of 1816, the 
refractory, hill raja of Noarpoor sought poverty and an 
ssylum ia the British territories, rather than resign his 
teritories and accept a maintenance. The Mahometan 
chiefahip of Jhuag was next finally confiscated, and Leia, 
a dependecy of Dera Ismaeel Khan, was laid under contri- 
bation, . Ootch on the Chenab, the seat of families 
of Syeds, was temporarily occupied by Futteh Singh 
Alhogwaleea, and the pussessions of Jodh Singh 
Ramgurheea, lately deceased, the aon of Jussa the Oar- 
penter, the confederate of the Muharaja’s father, were 
seiged end anoexed to the territories of the Lahore govern- 
ment, Sunsar Chund was honored and alarmed by a visit 
from his old ally, and the year 1816 terminated with the 
Maharaja's triumphant returo to Amritsir.* 

The northern plains and lower hills of the Punjab had 
been fairly reduced to obedience and order,and Runjeet 
Singh’s territories were bounded on the south and west by 
the real or nominal dependencies of Caubul; but the 
Muharaja’s meditated attacks upon them were postponed 
for a year by impaired health. His first object was Mooltan, 
aod early:in 1818, sn army marched to attack it, under the 
nominal ocemmand of Ins son, Khurruk Singh, the tituler 
reducer of Jummoo, To ask what were the Muharaja’s 
reasons for attacking Mooltan, would be futile; he thought 
the Sikhs had as good a right as the Afghans to take what 
they could, and the actual possessor of Mooltan bad rather 
asseried his own independence than faithfully served the 
heirs of Abed Shah, A large sum of money was demanded 
and refused, In the course of February, the city was in 
possesgion of the Sikhs, but the fort held ont until the 
beginning of June, and chance had then some share in its 
capture, An Akalee, named Sadhoo Singh, went forth to 
do battle for the * Khalsa,” and the very suddenness of the 

# Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh, p, 108. 111. 
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ondet. of his small band led to success, The Sikhs, meing 
the impression thus strangely made, aroge together, cabrio’ 
the outwork, and found an easy entry through the breaches 
ofa four months batter. Moznffer Khan, the goverddt 
and two of his sons, were slain in the assault, and two othefs 
were made prisoners A considerable booty fell to the 
share of the soldiery, but when the army reached ‘Labere, 
the Muharaja directed that the plunder should be restored, 
He may have felt some pride that his commands were. not 
altogether unheeded, but le complained that they were net 
80 productive as he had expected.* 

During the same year, 1818, Futtel Khan, the Caubal 
Vuzeer, was put to death by Kamran, the son of Mehmood, 
the nominal ruler. He had gone to Heerat to repel an 
attack of the* Persians, and he was accompanied by hie 
brether, Dost Mahomed, who again had among his followets 
a Sikh chief, Jaee Singh Atareewala, who bad left .the 
Punjab in displeasure. Futteh Khan was successful), and 
applause was freely bestewed upon his measares; but be 
wished to place Heerat, then held by a member of Ahmed 
Shah’s family, within his own grasp, and Dost Mahomed 
and his Sikh ally were employed to eject and despoil the 
Prince-Governor, Dost Mahomed effected his purposes 
somewhat rudely, the person of a 1oyal lady was touched in 
the eagerness of the rflers to secure Ler jewels, and Kamran 
made this affront offered to a sister, a pretext fur getting 
rid of the man who from the stay lad become the tyrant of 
bis family. Futteh Khan was first blinded and then 


* The place fell on the 2nd June, 


1818. See Murray's Runjeet Singh, 
p. 114, &c. ‘Ihe Muharaja told Mr. 
Moorcroft that he had got very little 
of the booty he attempted to recover. 
(Moorcroft, Travels, i. 102.). Ma- 
homed Mozuffer Khan, the gover- 
nor, had held Mooltan from the time 
of the expulsion of the Sikhs of 
the Bunghee “ Misl,” in 1779. Tn 
1807 he went on a pilgrimage to 


Mecca, and, although he returned in 
two years, heleft the nomial control 
of affairs with higson Surufrag Khan. 
On the last approach of Runjeet 
Singh, the old man refused, accords 
Ing to the Bubawulpoor annals, to 
send his family to the south of the 
Sutlej, as on other occasions of siege ; 
but whether he did so in the § * 
dence, or in the despair, of a a 

{ul resistance is not clear. ~ 
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murdered; and the crime saved Heerat, indeed, to Ahmed 
Shsh's heir, but deprived them for a time, and now perhaps 
for ever, of the rest of his possessions. Mahomed Azeem 
Khan hastened from Cashmeer, which he left in charge of 


Mahomed Jubbar Khan, another of the many brothers, He at first 
claims Sat, thought of reinstating Shah Shooja, but he at last proclaimed 
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Shah Ayoob as king, and ina few months he was master of 
Peshawar and Ghuznee, of Caubul and Candahar. This 
change of rulers favored, if it did not justify, the views of 
Runjeet Singh, and, towards the end of 1818, he crossed 
the Indus and entered Peshawur, which was evacuated on 
his approach, But it did not suit his purposes, at the time, 
to endeavor to retain the district; he garrisoned Khyrabad, 
which lies on the right bank of the river, so as to command 
the passage for the future, and then retired, placing Jehan 
Dad Khan, bis old ally of Attok, in possession of Peshawur 
itself, to hold it as he could by his own means, The 
Barukgaee governor, Yar Mahomed Khan, returned as soon 
as Runjeet Singh had gone, and the powerless Jehan Dad 
made no attempt to defend his gift.* 

Runjeet Singh’s thoughts were now directed towards 
the annexation of Cashmeer, the garrison of which had been 
reduced by the withdrawal of some good troops by Mahomed 
Azeem Khan; but the proceedings of Dehsa Singh Mujee- 
thees and Sunsar Chand, for a moment changed his desigus 
upon others into fears for bimself. These chiefs were em- 
ployed on an expedition in the hills to collect the tribute 
due to the Maheraja; and the Raja of Kuhloor, who held 
territories on both sides of the Sutlej, ventured to resist 
the demands made. Sunear Qhund rejoiced in this opportun- 
ity of revenge upon the friend of the Goorkhas; the river 

* Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh Capt. Murray (p. 181.) places the 
p. 117, 180.; Shak Shooja's Autobio. defection of Jaee Singh of Ataree, 
graply, chap. xxvii.;and Moonshee in the year 1822; but compare sleo 
j. 98, 


Labs Life of Dost Mahomed, Mr. Masson, Travels, iij, 31. 92., in 
104, support of the earlier date assigned, 
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was crossed, but the British authorities were prompt, and a 1619, 1810, 


detachment of troops stood ready to oppose force to force. 
Runjeet Singh directed the immedjate recall of his men, aud 
he desired Sirdar Dehsa Singh to go iu person, aud offer his 
apologies to the English agent.* This alarm being over, 
the Muharaja proceeded with his preparations againat 
Cashmeet, the troops occupying which, had, in the mean- 
time, been reinforced by a detachment from Caubul, The 
Brahmin, Deewan Chund, who had exercised the real 
command at Mooltan, was placed in advance, the Prince 
Khorruk Singh beaded s supporting column, and Runjeet 
Singh himself remained behind with a reservaand for the 
purpose of expediting the transit of the various munitions 
of war. The choice of the Sikh cavalry marched on foot 
over the mountains along with the infantry soldiers, and 
they dragged with them a few light guna; the passes were 
scaled on the 5th July 1819, but Jubbar Khan was found 
ready to receive them. The Afghans repulsed the invadors, 
and mastered two guns; but they did not improve their 
success, and the rallied Sikhs again attacked them, and 
won an almost bloodless victory,+ 

A few montis after Cashmeer had been added to the 
Lahore dominions, Ranjeet Singh moved in person to the 
south of the Punjab, and Dera Ghazee Khan on the Indus, 
another dependency of Vaubnl, was seized by the victorious 
Sikhs, The Nawab of Bubawalpoor, who held lands under 
Runjeet Sivgh in the fork of the Indus and Chenab, had 
two years before made a successful attack on the Dooranee 
chief of the place, and it was now transferred to him in 
farm, although his Cis-Sutlej possessions had virtually, 
but not formally, been taken under Buitish protection in 
the year 1815, and he had thus become, in 4 measure, in- 


dependent of the Muharaja’s power.{ During the year 


*Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh, + Compare Murray's Bunjeet 
p. 121, 122., and Moorcroft, Travels, Singh, p, 122—~124, 
1, 110., for the daration of the Mu- ¢ Government to Superintendent 
haraja’s displeasure with DehsaSingh, Ambala, 16th Jau, 1816, and Sit 
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1820 partial attempts were made to reduce the turbulent 
Mahometan tribes to the south-west of Cashmeer, and, in 
1821, Runjeet Singh proceeded to complete his conquests 
on the Central Indus by the reduction of Dera Ismaeel 
Khan, The strong fort of Munkehra, situated between the 
two westernmost rivers of the Punjab, was held out for a 
time by Hafiz Ahmed Khan, the father of the titular gover- 
nor, who scarcely owned a nominal subjection to Caubul; 
but the promise of honorable terms induced him to surrender 
before the end of the year, and the country on the right 
bank of the Indus, including Dera Ismaeel Khan, was left 
to him as a feudatory of Lahore.* 

Mahomed Azeem had succeeded to the vower of his 
brother, Futteh Khan, and, being desirous of keeping 
Runjest Singh to the left bank of the Indus, he moved to 
Peshawar in the year 1822, accompavied by Jaee Singh, 
the fugitive Sikh chief, with the intention of attacking 
Khyrabad opposite Attok. Other matters caused him hasti- 
ly to retrace his steps, but his proceedings had brought the 
Muharaja to the we-cward, who sent to Yar Mahomed Khan, 
the governor of Peshawur, and demanded tribute, This 
leader, who apprehended the designs of his brother, Mahomed, 
Azeem Khan, almost as much as he dreaded Runjeet Singh, 
made an offering of some valuable horses.| The Muharaja 
was satisfied and withdrew, perhaps the more readily, as 
some differences had arisen with the British authorities 
regarding the right to a place named Whudnee, to the 
south of the Sutlej, which had been transferred by Ranjeet 
Singh to his intriguing and ambitious mother-in-law, Sudda 
Kour, in the year 1808. The lady was regarded by the 


D. Ochterloney to Government, 23d presents offered, the Muharaja moved 
July, 1815. Compare Murray’s westward. 

Runjeet Singh, p. 124. The Buba- * Compare Murray's Runjeet 
wulpoor Memoirs state that Runjeet Singh, p. 129, 130., and Sir 4, 
Singh came down the Sutlej asfaras Burnes’ Caubul, p. 92. 

Pakputtun, with the view of seizing + Compare Murray's Runjeet 
Buhawulpoor, but that a show of re- Siegh, p. 134—187. 

sistance having been made, and somo 
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MARCH AGAINST PESHAWUR. 


71 


English agents as being the independent representative of 1892, 1823. 
the iaterests of the Kuneia (or Ghunee) confederacy of ek 
Sikhs on their side of the tiver, and therefore as having a 
right to their protection. Bat Runjeet Singh had quarrelled 
with and imprisoned hia mother-in-law, and bad taken 
possession of the fort of Whudnee, It was resolved to eject 
him by force, and a detachment of troops marched from 
Loodiana aud restored the authority of the captive widow. 
Runjeet Singh prudently made no attempt to resist the 
British agent, but he was not without apprehensions tha; 
his occupation of the place would be construed into a breach 
of the treaty, aud he busied himself with defensive prepara- 
tions. A friendly letter from the superior authorities at 
Delhi relieved him of his feats, and allowed him to prosecute 
his designs against Peshawur without further :terruption.* 

Mahomed Azeem Khan dissapproved of the presenta- 
tion of horses to Ruujeet Singh by Yar Mahomed Khan, 
and he repaired to Peshawur in Jinuary 1823. Yar Ma- 
homed fled into the Eusofziee hills iathe: than meet his 
brother, and the province seemed lost to one branch of the 
numerous family , but the chef of the Sikhs was at hand, 
resolved to assert hisequility of right or lis superiority of 
power. The Indus was forded on the 13:h March, the 
guns being cariied across on elephints. The territory of 
the Khuttuks bordering the mver was occupied, and at 
Akora the Muharaja ieceived and pardoved the fugitive 
Jaee Singh Atareewala. A religious war had beeu preach- 


* Compare Murray's Runjeet 
Singh, p 134, where the proceedings 
are given very briefly and scarceiy 
with accuracy Capt. Murray's and 
Capt. Ross’s letters to the Residentat 
Dellu, from Feb to Sept 1822, give 
details, and other information 1s ob- 
tainable from the letters of Sir D 
Ochterloney to Capt. Ross, dated 
7th Nov. 1821, and of the Governor 
General’s Agent at Deli to Cupt 


Murray, of 22d June, and to Govern- 
ment of the 23d Aug. 1822, and 
from those of Goverument to the 
Governcr Geveral’s Agent, 24th 
April, 13th July, and 18th Oof,, 
1822. On this occasion the Akalee 
Phoola Singh 18 reporved, by Capt. 
Murray, to have offered to retake 
Whudhee single-handed, aud Bun- 
jeet Singh to have commissioned him 
to embody « thousand of his brethren, 
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1e28. ed, and twenty thousand men, of the Kbuttuk and Eus- 
ofgaee tribes, bad been assembled by their priests and 
devotees to fight for their faith againsé the gnbelieving 
invaders. This body of men was posted on and around 
heights near Noshehra, but on the left bank of the Oaubul 
| fiver, while Mahomed Azeem Khan, distrustful of his 
influence over the independent militia, and of the fidelity 
of his brothere, occupied a position higher up on the right 
bank of the stream. Runjeet Singh detached a force to 
pacer keep the Vuzeer in check, aud crossed the river to attack 
Maoh the armed peasantry. The Sikh “ Akalees” ab once rust- 
4823, ed upon the Mahometan “ Ghazees,” but Phoola Singh, the 
wild leader of the fanatics of Amritsir, was slain, aud hia 
horsemen made no impression on masses of footmen udvan- 
tageously posted, The Afghans then exultingly advanced, 
and threw the drilled infantry of the Lahore ruler inta 
confusion, They were checked by the fire of the rallying 
battalions, and by the play of the artillery drawn up on the 
opposite hank of the river, and at length Runjeet Singh’s per. 
sonal exertions with bis cavalry converted the check into 
avictory. The brave and believing mountaineers reasgem- 
bled after their rout, and next day they were willing to 1enew 
the fight under their “ Peerzada,” Mahomed Akber; but the 
Oaubul Vuzeer had fled with precipitation, and they were 
without countenance or support, Peshawur was sacked, and 
rey the country plundered up to the Khyber Pass; buat the 
Npaiieae hostile spirit of the population rendered the province of 
dale difficult retention, and the prudent Muharaja gladly accept- 
Khan, | ed Yar Muhomed’s tender ofsubmission. Mahomed Azeem 
Khan died shortly aferwards, aud with him expired all show 

Death of es 
Mabomed of unanimity among the bands of brothers who possessed 
the the three capitals of Peshawur, Oaubul, and Candabar , 
4823, while Shah Mehmood and hig soy Kaman exercised a pro- 


carious authority in Heerat, and Shah Ayoob, who had been 
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proclaimed titular monarch of Afghanistan, remained 8 
cipher 1n his chief city.* 

Towards the end of the year 1823, Runjeet Singh 
marched to the south-west corner of lus territories, to re- 
duce refractory Mahometan Jagheerdara, and to create an 
impression of his power on the frontiers of Sindh,—to tribute 
from the Ameers of which country, he had already advanced 
some claims.f He likewise pretended to regard Shikarpoor 
asa usurpation of the Talpoor dynasty; but his plans were 
not yet matured, and he retuined to his capital to learn of 
the death of Sunsar Chund. He gave lis consent to the 
succession of the son of a chief whose power once surpassed 
his own, and the Punce Khuiruk Singh exchanged turbans, 
in token of brotherhood, with the heir of tributary 


Kototch.* 


Runjeet Singh had now brought ander his sway the 


three Mahometan provinces 


of Cashmeer, Mooltan, and 


Peshawu: he was supreme in the hills and plats of the 
Punjab proper , the mass of lis dominion had been acquired ; 


*Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh 
p 137, &c, Moorcroft’s Travels, u 
$38, 334 , and Masson’s Journeys 1. 
68—60 Runjeet Singh told Capt 
Wade that, of his disciplined troops, 
his Goorkhas alone stood firm under 
the avault of the Mahometans 
(Capt Wade to Resident at Dellu, 
3d April, 1849 ) 

The fanatic, Phoola Singh, already 
referred to in the preceding note, 
wasa man of some notoriety In 
1809, he attacked Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s camp, and afterwards the party 
of a British officer employed in eut- 
veying the Cis Sutley states. Jn 
1814 15, he fortified himself in 
Ubohur (between Feerozpoor and 
Bhutneer), since construed into a 
British possession (Capt Murray to 
Agent, Delhi, 15th Muy, 1828) , and, 
1D 1820, he told Mr Moorcroft, that 
he was divwatisfied with Runyeet 
Biogh, that he was ready to join the 
English, and thet, indeed, he would 
garry fire and sword wherever Mr 


eta might desre. (Travels, 
1 it 


0 

With regard to Dost Mahomed 
Khan, 1t 1s well kuown, and Mr 
Masson (Journeys, 111 59, 60), and 
Moonshee Mohun Lal (Lefe of Dost 
BMahomed, 1. 127 128), both show 
the extent to which he was an im. 
triguer on tlis occasion ‘This cir. 
curtance wad subsequently lost aight 
of by the British nezotiators and the 
British pubhe, and Sikh and At 
ghan leaders wera regarded as essen- 
tially antagonistic instead of as ready 
to,coulesce for their selfiah ends under 
any of several probable contingen- 
o1e8 

¢ Capt Murray to the Governor 
General’s Agent, Delhi, 15th Dec. 
1826. and Capt. Wade to the same, 
7th Aug , 1823 

t Murriy’s Ranjeet Singh, p 141. 
For an interesting account of Sursir 
Chund, his family, and his country, 
see Mooreroft’s Travels, i, 1286-—146, 
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dnd, althongh his designs on Ludakh and Sindh were obvious, 
& pause in the narrative of his actions may conveniently 
take place, for the purpose of relating other matters neces- 
sary toa right understanding of his character, and which 
intimately bear on the general history of tle couvtry. 

Shah Shooja reached, Loodiana, as has been mentioned, 
iu the year 1816, and secured for himself an honored repose : 
but his thoughts were iuteut on Caubul and Candahar; he 
disliked the British notion that he had tamely sought an 
asylum, and he wished to be regarded as a prince in dis- 
tress, seeking for aid to enable him to recover his crown. 
He had hopes held ont to him by the Ameers of Sindh, 
when ha:d pressed, parhaps, by Fatteh Khan, and he con- 
ceived that an invasion of Afyhanistau might be successfully 
prosecuted from the southward. He made offers of advan- 
tage to the English, but he was told that they had no con- 
cern with the affiirs of strangers, aud desired to live in 
peace with all their neighbors, He was thus casting about 
for means, when Futteh Khan was murdered, and the ten- 
ders of allegiance which he received from Mahomed Azeem 
Khan, at once induced him to quit Loodiana. He left that 
place in October 1818: with the aid of the Nuwab of 
Buhawulpoor, he mastered Dera Ghizze Khan ; he sent his 
son Tymoor to ocenpy Shikarpoor, and he proceeded in 
person towards Peshawar, to become, as he believed, the 
king of the Dooranees. But Mahomed Azeem Khan had, 
in the meantime, seen fit to proclaim himself tne Vuzeer of 
Ayoob, and Shah Shooja, hard pressed, sought safety among 
some friendly clans in the Khyber hills. He was driven 
thence at the end of two months, and had scarcely entered 
Shikarpoor, when Mahomed Azeem Khan’s approach com- 
pelled him to retire. He went, first, to Khyrpoor, and 
afterwards to Hydrabad, and having procured some money 
from the Sindhians, he returned and recovered Shikarpoor, 
where he resided fora year. But Mahomed Azeem Khan 
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again approached, the Hydrabad chiefs pretended that the 1831, 1822, 
Shah was plotting to bring in the English, and their resi, 
money was this time paid for his expulsion. The ex-king, ae 2 
finding his position untenable, retired through Rajpootana i921; 
to Delhi, and eventually took up his residence a second 

time at Loodiana in June, 1821. His brother, the blind 
Shah Zuman, after visiting Persia, and perhaps Arabia, — dg 
arrived at the same place about the same time and by et oe 
nearly the same road. Shah Shooja’s stipend bad all along tates up 
been drawn by his family, represented by the able and ar at 
faithful Wuffa Begum, and an allowance, first, of 18,000, Place. 

and afterwards of 24,000 rupees a year, was assigned for 

the support of Shah Zuman, when he also became a 
petitioner to the English government.* 

In the year 1820, Appa Sahib, the deposed Raja of the Appa Suhib, 
Mahratta kingdom of Nagpoor, escaped from the custody Magee 
of the British authorities and repaired to Amritsir, He 1820-22. 
would seem to have had the command of large sums of 
money, and be endeavored to engage Runjeet Singh in his 
cause; but the Muharaja had been told the fugitive was the 
violent enemy of his English allies, and he ordered him to 
quite hig territories, The chief took up his abode fora 
time in Sunsar Cliund’s principality of Kototch, and while 
there he would appear to have entered into some idle schemes 
with Prince Hyder, a son of Shah Zuman, for the subjuga- 
tion of India, south and east of the Sutlej. The Dooranee 
was to be monarch of the whole, from Delhi to Cape 
Comorin ; but the Mahratta was to be Vuzeer of the empire, 
and to hold the Deccan as a dependent sovereign. The 
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* Compare Shah Shooja’s Autobwg, 
ch. xxvii., xxviii., xxix., in the Cal- 


cutta Monthly Journal for 1839, aud 
the Buhawulpoor Family Annals 
(Manuscript), Capt. Murray (He. 
tory of Runjeet Singh, p. 108.), 
merely states that Shah Shooja msde 
au unsuccessful attempt to recover 
lis throne; but the folioving letters 


may be refered to in support of all 
that is included in the paragraph :— 
Government to Resident, Delhi 10th 
May and 7th June, 1817; Capt. 
Murray to Resident, Delhi, 22d oe 
and 10th Oct., 1818, and Ist April, 
1825; and Capt. Murray to Sir D. 
Ochterloney, 29th April, 3)th June, 
and 27th Aug., 1821, 
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Punjab was not incladed; but it did not transpire that 
either Runjeet Singh, or Sunsar Chund, or the two ex-kings 
of Caubnl, were privy to the design, and, as soon ag the 
circumstance became known, Sunsar Chund compelled his 
guest to proceed elsewhere, Appa Sahib repaited, in 1822, 
to Mundee, which lies between Kanggra and the Sutlej ; 
but he wandered to Amritsir about 1828, and only finally 
quitted the country during the following year, to find an 
asylum with the Raja of Jodhpoor. That state had become 
an English dependency, and the ex-raja’s surrender was 
required ; but the stiong objections of the Rajpoot induced 
the Government to be satisfied with a promise of his safe 
custody, and he died almost forgotten in the year 1840.* 

As has been mentioned, the Raja Beer Singh, of 
Noorpoor, in the hills, had been dispossessed of his chief- 
ship in the year 1816, He sought refuge to the south of 
the Sutlej, and immediately made proposals to Shah Shooja, 
who had just reached Loodiana, to enter into a combination 
against Runjeet Singh. The Muharaja hed not altogether 
despised similar tenders of allegiance from various discon- 
tented chiefs, when the Shah was his prisoner guest in 
Lahore ; he remembered the treaty between the Shah and 
the English, and he knew how readily dethroned kings might 
be made use of by the ambitions. He wished to ascertain the 
views of the English authorities, but he veiled Lis suspicion 
of them in the terms of apprehension of the Noorpoor Raja, 
His troops, he said, were absent in the neighborhood of 
Mooltan, and Beer Singh might cross the Sutlej and raise 
disturbances. The reception of emissaries by Shah Shooja 
was then discountenanced, and the residence of the exiled 


*Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh, ray's letters to Resident at Delhi, 
p. 126,; Moorcroft’s Travels, i.109.; 24th Nov. and 22d Dec., 1821, the 
and the qwast official anthorily, the 18thJan, 1822, and 16th June, 1824; 
Bengal and Agra Gasetter for 1841, and likewise Capt. Wade to Resi- 
1842 (articles “Nagpoor” and dent at Delhi, 15th March, 1628, 
‘‘Jodhpoor’), See also Vapt. Mur- 
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Raja at Loodiana was discouraged ; bat Ranjeet Singh tas 
told that his right to attempt the recovery of his chiefahip 
was admitted, although he would not be allowed to organise 
the means of doing so within the British limits The . 
Muharaja seemed satisfied that Lahore would be safe while 
absent in the south or west, and he said no more.*® 

In the year 1819, the able and adventurous traveller, The travel. 
Moorcroft, left the plains of India ia the bope of reaching oroft in the 
Yarkuod and Bokhara. Jn the hills of the Punjab he ex- Fauieh, 
perienced difficulties, and he was induced to repair to 
Lahore to wait upon Runjeet Singh, He waa honorably 
received, and avy lurking suspicious of his own designs, or 
of the views of his Government, were soon dispelled. The 
Maharaja conversed with frankness of the events of his life; 
he showed the traveller his bande of horsemen and battalions 
of infantry, aud encouraged him to visit any part of the 
capital without hesitation, and at his own leisure. Mr. 
Moorcroft’s medical skill and general knowledge, his candid 
manner and personal activity, produced an impression 
favorable to himself and advantageous to his countrymen ; 
but his proposition that British merchandize should be ad- 
mitted into the Punjib at a fixed scale of duties, was 
received with evasion. The Muharaja’s revenues might be 
affected, it was said, and his principal officers, whose advice 
was necessary, were absent on distant expeditions. Every 
facility was afforded to Mr. Moorcroft in prosecuting bis 
journey, and it was arranged that, if he could not reach 
Yarkund from Tibet, he might proceed through Cashmeer 
to Caubul and Boklara, the route which it was eventually 
found necessary to pursue, Mr. Moorcroft reached Ludakh 


* The public correspondence ge- 


seized and imprisoned. (Murray's 
nerelly of 1816-17, has here been 


Runjeet Singh, p. 145., and Capt. 


referred to, and especially the letter 
of Government to Resident at Delhi, 
dated 11th April, 1817. In 1826 Beer 
Singh made another attempt to re- 
cover his principality; but he nas 


Murray to Resident at Delhi, 26th 
Feb. 1827.) He was seta a 
telesrens and was altye, but unheeded, 
in : 
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1621. in safety, and in 182] he became possessed of a letter from 
“vw the Russian minister, Prince Nesselrode, recommending & 
merchant to the good offices of Ranjeet Singh, and assuring 
him that the traders of the Punjab would be well received 
in the Russian dominions—for the emperor was himself a 
benign ruler, he earnestly desired the prosperity of other 
countries, and he wes especially the well-wisher of that 
reigned over by the King of the Sikhs. The person re- 
commended had died on his way southward from Russia ; 
and it appeared that, six years previously, he had been the 
bearer Of similar communications for the Muheraja of 

Lahore, and the Raja of Ludakh,* 
Ranjeet Runjeet Singh now possessed a broad dominion, and 
a eyp. 80 instructed intellect might have rejoiced in the oppor- 
Wane tunity afforded for wise legislation, and for consolidating 
and view of @ggregated provinces into one harmonious empire. But 
et eran such a task neither suited the Muharaja’s genius nor that 
rity as of the Sikh nation ; nor is it, perbaps, agreeable to the con- 
the as stitution of any political society, that its limits sball be 
fixed, or that the pervading spirit of a people shall rest, 
until its expansive force is destroyed and becomes obnoxious 
to change and decay, Runjeet Singh grasped the more 
obvious characteristics of the impulse given by Nanuk and 
Govind ; he dexterously turned them to the purposes of his 
own material ambition, and he appeared to be an absolute 
monarch in the midst of willing and obedient subjects. But 
he knew that he merely directed into a particular channel 
a power which he could neither destroy nor control, and 
that, to prevent the Sikhs turning upon himself, or destroy- 
ing one another, he must regularly engage them iu conquest 
and remote warfare, The first political system of the 
emancipated Sikhs had crumbled to pieces, partly through 
its own defects, partly owing to its contact with a well- 


* Moorcroft, Travels, i. 99.103.; to a previous letter to Runject 
and see algo 989, $87, with respect Singh, 
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ordered and civilized government, and partly in consequence 
of the ascendancy of one superior mind. The “Mists” had 
vanished, or were only represented by Alhoowaleea and 
Patteeala (or Phoolkeea), the one depending on the per 
sonal frieodship of Runjeet Singh for its chief, and the other 
upheld ia separate portions by the expediency of the English, 
But Runjeet Singh never thought his own, or the Sikh 
sway was to be confined to the Punjab, and his only wish 
was to lead armies as far as faith in the Khalsa and con- 
fidence in his skill would take brave and believing meu. 
He troubled himself not at all with the theory or the practi- 
cal niceties of administration, and he would rather have 
added a province to his rule, than have received the as 
surances of his English neighbors that be legislated with 
discrimination in commercial affairs, and with a just regard 
or the amelioration of his ignorant and fanatical subjects 
of various persuasions, He took from the land as much as 
it could readily yield, and he took from merchants as mach 
as they could profitably give; he put down open marauding ; 
the Sikh peasantry enjoyed a light assessment; no local 
officer dared to oppress s member of the Khalsa; and if 
elsewhere the farmers of revenue were resisted in their 
tyrannical proceedings, they were more likely to be chang- 
ed than to be supported by battalions. He did not ordi- 
narily punish men who took redress into their own hands, 
for which, indeed, his subordinates were prepared, and 
which they guarded ageinat as they could. The whole 
wealth, aud the whole energies, of the people, were devoted 
to war, and to the preparation of military means and equip- 
ment, The system is that common to all feudal govern- 
ments, and it gives much acope to individual ambition, and 
tends to produce independence of character. It suited the 
mass of the Sikh population; they had ample employment, 
they loved contention, and they were pleased that city after 
city admitted the supremacy of the Khalsa, acd enabled 
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them to enrich their families. But Runject Singh never 
arrogated to himeelf the title or the powers of despot or 
tyrant. He was assiduous in his devotions; he honored 
men of reputed saoctity, and enabled them to practise an 
enlarged charity; he attributed every success to the favor 
of God, and he styled himself and people collectively the 
* Khalsa,” or commonwealth of Govind. Whether in walk- 
ing barefooted to make his obeisance to a collateral re- 
presentative of his prophets, or in rewarding a soldier 
distinguished by that symbol of his faith, a long and ample 
beard, or in restraining the excesses of the fanatical 
Akaleeg, or in beating an army and acquiring a province 
his own name and his own motives were kept carefully 
concealed, aud every thing was done for the sake of the’ 
Gooroo, for the advantage of the Khalsa, and in the name 


of the Lord.* 


* Runjeet Singh, in writing or in 
talking of his government, always 
used the term “Khalsa.” On his 
seal he wrote, as any Sikh usually 
writes, his name, with the prefix 
* Akal Suhace,” that is, for instance, 
“God the helper, Runjeet Singh,” 
—an inscription strongly resembling 
the “God with us” of the Common- 
wealth of England. Professor Wil- 
son (Journ. Royal Asiatic Socicty, 
No. xvii. p. 61,), thus seems scarce! 
justified in saying that Rurjeot Singh 
deposed Nunuk and Govind, and 
thé supreme ruler of the universe, 
and held himself to be the imper- 
sonation of the Khalsa ! 

With respect to the abstract ex- 
collence or moderation, or the prac- 
tical efficiency or suitableness of the 
Sikh government, opinions will al- 
ways differ, as they will about all 
other goyernmenta, It is not simply 
an Unmeaning truism to say, that the 
Bikh government suited the Sikhs 
well, for such a degree of fitness is 
one of the ends of all governments of 
ruling classes, gad the wdaptation has 
thus degree of positive merit. Jn 


- judging of individaals, moreover, the 


eXtent and the peculiarities of the 


civilization of their times should be 
remembered, and the present condi- 
tion of the Punjab shows a combina- 
tion of the characteristics of rising 
medieval Europe and of the decaying 
Byzantine empire,—sewibarbarous in 
either, light, but possessed at once of 
a pative youthfnl vigor, and of an 
extraneous knowledge of many of the 
arts which adorn life in the most 
advanced stages of society. 

The fact, again, that a city like 
Amritsir is the creation of the Sikhs, 
ai once refutes many charges of op- 
pression or misgovernment, and Col. 
Francklin only repeats the general 
opision of the time when he says 
(Life of Shah Alum, p. 77.), that. the 
lands under Sikh rule were cultivated 
with great assiduity, Mr. Masson 
could hear of no complants in Mool- 
tan (Journeys, i, 30. 898.), and al- 
though Moorcroft notices the de- 
pressed condition of the Cashmeerees 
(Travels i. 128.), he does not notice 
the circumstance of a grievous famine 
having occurred shortly before his 
visit, which drove thousands of the 

ple to the plains of India, and he 
orgets that the valley had been 
under the sway of Afghan adven- 


CHaP. Vi.] «FRENCH OFFICERS AT LAHORE. 


In the year 1822, the French generals, Ventura and 
Allard, reached Lahore by way of Persia and Afghenisten, 
and, after some little hesitation, they were employed and 
treated with distinction.* It has beau usual to attribute 
the superiority of the Sikh army to the labore of theag two 
officers, and of their subsequent coadjutors, the Generals Court 
and Avitabile; but, in truth, the Sikh owes his excellence as 
a soldier, to his own bardibood of character, to that spirit of 
adaptation whico distinguishes every new people, aud to 
that feeling of a common interest and destiny implanted in 
him by his great teachers, The Rajpoots and Puthans are 
valiant and high-minded warriors: but their pride and their 
courage are personal only, and coucern them as men of 
ancient family and noble lineage; they will do nothing 
unworthy of their birth, but they are indifferent to the 
political advancement of their race. The efforts of the 
Mahrattas in emancipating themselves from a foreign yoke, 
were neither guided nor strengtheved by any distinct hope 
or desire. They became free, but knew not how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a crafty Brahmin to torn 
their aimless aspirations to his own profit, and to found a 
dynasty of “ Peshawas ” on the achievements of unlettered 
Soodras, Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage of 
the spirit called up by Sevajee, but as it was not sustained 
by any pervading religious principle of action, a few generae 
tions saw the race yield to the expiring efforts of Mahomet- 
anism, and the Mahrattas owe their present position, as 
rulers, to the intervention of European strengers, The 
genuine Mahratta can scarcely be said to exist, and the 
two hundred thousand spearmen of the Jest century are 
once more shepherds and titlers of the ground. Similer 
remarks apply to the Goorkhas, that other Indian people 


Which has risen to greatness in latter times by its own 


turers for many years, the severity of  ® Mur aot Ke 
whoee role fs aotleed by Fonte aoe en meh Bal, 
Lracels, ii, 26, &.), 
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isa8, innate power, unmingled with religious hope. They became 
masters, but no peculiar institution formed the laudmark 
of their thoughts, and the vitality of the original impulse 
seems fast waning before the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood, and the turbulence of a feudai nobility. The 
difference between these races and the fifth tribe of Indian 
warriors, will be at once apparent, The Sikh looks befure 
him only, the ductility of his youngful intellect readily 
receives the most useful impression, ortakes the most 
advantageous form, and religious faith is ever present to 
sustain him under any adversity, and assure him of an 
ultimate triumph. 

Aversion of The Rajpoot and Pathan will fight as Pirthee Raee and 
aoa Jenghiz Khan waged war; they willride on horsesin tumul- 
ints tuous array, and they will wield a sword and spear with 
regular individual dexterity : but neither of these cavaliers will 
eine deign to stand in regular ranks and to bandle the musket 
with the ex- of the infantry soldier, although the Mahometan has always 
ception of been a brave and skilful server of heavy cannon. The 


Khas, and Mahratta is equally averse to the Kuropean system of 
air el warfare, and the less stiffened Goorkha has only had the 
motans. power or the opportunity of forming battalions of footmen, 
The Sikh tnsapported by an active cavalry and a trained artillery. 
aaly cae The early force of the Sikhs was composed of horsemen, but 
~~. they seem intuitively to have adopted the new and formid- 
armed with able matchlock of recent times, instead of their ancestral 
ae " bows, and the spear common to every nation. Mr. Forster 
the Sikhs noticed this peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it gave 
Ni in desultory warfare.* In 1805, Sir John Maloolm did not 
1788 5 think the Sikh was better mounted than the Mahratta +; 


ara but, in 1810, Sir David Ochterloney considered that, in the 
aaa : Och. Confidence of untried strength, his great native courage 
eens would show him more formidable than a follower of Sindhia 
* Forster, Zravels i, 832. + Malcolm's Sketch of the Sikhs; 

p. 160, 181, 
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or Holkar, and readily lead him to face o battery of well — 1¢ae. 
served guns.* The peculiar arm of the contending nationa Peis 
of the last century passed into'a proverb, and the phrase, Linttolary 
the Mahratta spear, the Afghan sword, the Sikh matchlock, raves in- 
and the English cannon, is still of common repetition ; nor rn 
does it gratify the pride of the présent masters of India, to 

hear their success attributed rather to the number and ex- ad pel 
cellence of their artillery, than to that dauntless courage given to 
and firm array which have enabled the humable footmen to res us, 
win most of those distant victories which add glory to the * pepe 
English name. Nevertheless it has always been the object the victor 
of rival powers to obtain a numerous artillery ; the battalions Satis 
of De Boigne would never separate themselves from their 

cannon, and the presence of that formidable arm is yet, 


perhaps, essential to the full confidence of the British 


CKAP. VI] FORMATION OF REGULAR TROOPS. 


Sepoy.t 


Runjeet Singh said that, in 1805, he went to see the 
order of Lord Lake’s army }, and it is known thet in 
1809 he admired and praised the discipline of Mr, Met- 


calfe’s small escort, which 


repulsed the sudden onset 


of a body of enraged Akalees.§ He began, after that 
period, to give his atteution to the formation of regular 


* Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- 
ment lst Dec., 1810. 

+ This feeling is well known to 
all who have had any experience of 
Indian troops. A gunner is a 
prouder man than 2 musketeer; 
when battalions are mutivous, they 
will not allow strangers to approach 
their guns, and the best dispositioned 
regiments will scarcely leave them in 
the rear to go into action unencum- 
bered, an instance of which happen- 
ed in Perron’s warfare with George 
Thomas, (Major Smith's regular 
Corps in Indian Employ p. 24.) 

The ranks of the British army 
are indeed filled with Rajpoots and 
Puthans so called, and also with 
Brahmins; but nearly all are from 
the provinces of the Upper Ganges, 


the inhabitants of which have become 
greatly modified in character by 
complete conquest and mixture with 
strangers; and, while they retain 
some of the distinguishing marks 
of their races, they are, as soldiera, 
the merest mercenaries, and do vot 
possess the ardent and restless feel- 
ing, or that spirit of clansbip, which 
characterise the more genuine de» 
scendents of Kbutrees and Afghans, 
The remarks in the text thus refer 
especially to the Puthans of Rohil- 
khund and Hurreeana and to the 
similar seattered colonies, and to the 
heard and little proprietors of 

ajpootana. 

t Moororoft, Travels, i. 102. 

§ Murray's Ranjeet Singh, p. 68, 
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Singh la- 
bors to 
introduce 
discipline ; 
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infantry, and in 1812 Sir David Ochterloney saw two 
regiments of Sikhs, besides several of Hindostances, 
drilled by mea whe had resigned or deserted the 
British service.* The next year the Muharaja talked of 
raising twenty-five battalions}, and his coufidence in dis. 
cipline was increased by the resistance which the Goorkhas 
offered to the British arms. He enlisted people of that 
nation, but his attention was chiefly given to the iastruction 
of his own countrymen, and in 1820 Mr. Moorcroft noticed 
with approbation the appearance of the Sikh foot soldier. } 
Runjeet Singh had not got his people to resign their cus- 
tomary weapons and order of battle without some trouble. 
He encouraged them by good pay, by personal attention to 
their drill and equipment, and by himself wearing the 
strange dress, and going through the formal exercise,§ The 
old chiefs disliked the innovation, and Dehsa Singh Mujee- 
theea, the father of the present mechanic and disciplinarian 
Lehoa Singh, assured the companions of Mr. Moorcrofé, 
that Mooltan and Peshawur, and Oashmeer, had all been 
won by the free Khalsa cavalier, || By degrees the infantry 


length fully service came to be preferred, and, before Ruujeet Singh 


succeeds in 
making the 
Sikhs regu- 
lar infantry 
and artillery 
soldiers, 


European 
discipline 
introduced 
into the 
Punjab be- 
fore the ar- 
rival of 
French 
officers; 


died, he saw it regarded as the proper warlike array of his 
people. Nor did they give their heart to the musket alone, 
but were perhaps more readily brought to serve guns than 
to stand in even ranks as footmen. 

Such was the state of change of the Sikh army, and 
such were the views of Runjeet Singh, when Generals 
Allard and Ventura obtained service in the Punjab, They 
were fortunate in having an excellent material to work with, 
aod, like skilful officers, they made a good use of theit 


* Sir D. Ochterloney to Govern- § The author owes this anecdote 
ment, 27th Feb., 1812, to Moonshee Shahamut Alee, other- 
t Bir D, Ochterloney to Govern- wise favorably known to the public 
ment, 24th March, 1818. by his book on the Sikh and Af- 
t ots arenels: _ 98, gen poe 
were af that time, as there are sti | Meororoft, Travels, i, 98. 
Goorkbas iu the servioe of Lahore, "| ; 


car. v2] 
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Meaus and opportunities. They gave a moderate degree of 
precision and completenses tos aystem already introduced ; whove ser- 
but theie labors are mere conspicuous in French worde of Vices were 


command, in treble ranks, and in squares salient with guoa, to Bunjeet 
than in the ardent courage, the alert obedience, and the gingh, 
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1890. 


value 


aud 
orable 


long endurance of fatigue, which distinguished the Sikh to them- 
horsemen sixty years ago, and which preeminently charac. 
terise the Sikh footman of the present day among the other 
soldiers of India.* Neither did Generals Ventura and 
Allard, Court and Avitabile, ever assume to themselves the 
merit of having created the Sikh army, and perhaps their 
ability and independence of character added more to the 
general belief in European superiority, than all their in- 
structions to the real efficiency of the Sikhs as soldiers. 
When a boy, Ranjeet Singh was betrothed, as has been 
related, to Mehtab Kour, the daughter of Goorbukhsh Singh's 
Singh, the young heir of the Kuneia (0: Ghunnee) chiefship, 
who fell in battle with his father Muha Singh. Sudda Telations. 
Kour, the mother of the girl, possessed a high spirit and ae te 


ves. 


marriages 
and family 


ehtab 


was ambitious of power, and, on the death of the Kuneia Kour, and 


mother-in- 


leader, Jaee Singh, about 1793, her influence in the affairs jan, Sudde 
of the confederacy became paramount, She eveouraged Bout. 
her young son-in-law to set aside the authority of his own 


* For cotices of this endurance of 
fatigue, see Forster, Travel, 1, 832, 
338.; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 141.; Mr. 
Masson, Journeys, i. 433., and Col. 
Steinbach, Punyad, p: 63, 64. 

The general constrtution of a Sikh 
regiment was a commandant and ad- 
jutant, with subordinate officers to 
each comviny. The men were paid 
by deputies of the “ Bukhshee,” or 
paymaster; but the roils were cheok- 
ed by “ Mootsuddees,” or clerks, who 
daily noted down whether the men 
were absent or present. To enol 
regiment at least one ‘* Grunt’hee,” 
or reader of the scriptures, was at- 
tached who, whea not paid by the 
government, was sure of being sup- 
ported by the men, The Grunt’h, 


was usually deposited near the 
“jhunda,” or flag, which belonged 
to the regiment, and which repre~ 
sented its head quarters, Light 
tents and beasts of burden were al- 
lowed in fixed proportions to euch 
battalion, and the state al-o provided 
two cooks, or rather bakers, for sack 
company, who baked the men’s cakes 
after they had themselves kneaded 
them, or who, in some inetances, 
provided unleavened loaves for those 
of their own or an inferior mee. In 
cantonments the Sikh soldiers lived 
to some extent in barracks, and nob 
esol man in a8 te hat,& customs 
which should be 1utroduced into the 
the British service. 
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widow mother, and at the age of seventeen the future 
Mubaraja is not only said to have taken upon himself the 
management of his affairs, but to have had his mother put 
to death as an adultress, The support of Sudda Kour was 
of great use to Runjeet Singh in the beginning of bis career, 
and the co-operation of the Kuneia Misl mainly enabled 
him to master Lahore and Amritair, Her hope seems to 
have been that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of 
Runjeet Singh, and asa chieftainess in her own right, she 
qould be able to exercise a commanding influence in the 
affairs of the Sikhs; but her daughter war childless, and 
Runjeet Singh himself was equally able and wary. In 1807 
it was understood that Mehtab Kour was pregnant, and it 
is believed that she was really delivered of a daughter; but, 
on Kunjeet Singh’s return from an expedition, he was pre- 
sented with two boys as hisoffapring, The Muharaja doubt- 
ed: and perhaps he always gave credence to the report that 
Sher Singh was the son of a carpenter, and Tara Singh the 
child of a weaver, yet they continued to be brought up 
under the care of their reputed grandmother, as if their 
parentage had been admitted. Bat Sudda Kour perceived 
that she could obtain no power in the names of the children, 
and the disappointed woman addressed the English authori- 
ties in 1810, and denounced her son-in-law as having usurp- 
ed her rights, and as resolved on war with his new allies, 
Her communications received some attention, but she was 
uuable to organize an insurrection, and she became in a 
manner reconciled to her position, In 1820, Sher Singh 
was virtually adopted by the Muharaja, with the apparent 
object of finally setting aside the power of his mother-in- 
Jaw. She was required to assign half of the lands of the 
Kuneia chiefship for the maintenance of the youth; but she 
refused, and she was in consequesce seized and imprisoned, 
and her whole possessions confiscated. The little estate of 
Whudnee, to the south of the Sutlej, was however restored 
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to her through British intervention, ae has already bean 
mentioned,® | 

Runjeet Siogh was alao betrothed, when a boy, to the aoe 
daughter of Kiuzan Singh, a chief of thé Nukeia confedera- to Runjeet 
cy, and by her he had a son in the year 1802, who was Singh by 
named Kharruk Sivgh, and brought up as his heir, The wife, 1802. 
youth was married, in the year 1812, to the daughter of a 
Kuneia leader, and the nuptials were celebrated amid many 
rejoicings. In 1816 the Muharaja placed the mother under 
some degree of restraint owing to her mismanagement of 
the estates assigned for the maintenance of the prince, end 
he endeavored to rouse the spirit of his son to exertion. and 
enterprize; but he was of a weak and indolent character, 
and the attempt was vain, In the year 1821 a son was born hah eed 
to Khurruk Singh, and the child, Nao Nihal Singh, so¢y to Khurruk 
came to be regarded as the heir of the Punjab.t A rt 

Such were the domestic relations of Runjeet Singh, punjest 
but he shared largely in the opprobrium heaped upon his aaa ea 
countrymen as the practisers of every immorality, and.he. is tiousneas 

‘ , and intem- 

not only represented to have frequently indulged in strong perance, in 
drink, but to have ocoasionally outraged decency by appear. aio 
ing 10 public inebriated, and surrounded with courtezans.} vice vegue- 
In his earlier days one of these women, named Mvhra, abs athe the 
tained a great ascendancy over him, and, in 18}1, he caused eth fave 
coing or medals to be struck bearing ber name ; but it would 
be idle to regard Ranjeet Singh as an habitual drunkard or 
as one greatly devoted to sensual pleasures; and it would be 
equally unreasonable to believe the masy of the Sikb people 
as wholly lost to shame, and as revellers in every vice whigh 
disgraces humanity. Doubtless the sense of personal honor’ 


and of female purity, is less high among the rude and. igao- 


* Compare Murray's Runjeet + Compare Murray's Rwnjeet 
Singh, pp. 46—51. 63. 127, 128,134, S:ngh, pp. 48. 63 90, 91. 112, 129, 
136. See also Sir D. Ochterloney to ft Gommart Murray se Runest 
Government, Ist and 10th Deo. 1810, Singh, p. 85, $ 
and p. 170 of this volume. 
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rant of every age, than among the informed and the civiliz- 
ed; and when the whole peasantry of a country suddenly 
attain to power and wealth, and-are freed from many of the 
restraints of society, an unusual proportion will necessarily 
resign themselves to the seductions of pleasure, and freely 
gite way .to their most depraved appetities. But suoh 
exeessed'gee nevertheless exceptional to the general usage, 
and those who vilify the Sikhs at one time, and describe 
their long and rapid marches at another, should remember 
the contradiction, and reflect that what common sense and 
the better feelings of oar nature have always condemned, 
can never be the ordinary practice of a nation. The armed 
defenders of a country cannot be kept under the same degree 
of moral restraint as orlinary citizens, with quiet habits, 
Gxedq abodes, and watchful pastors, and it is illogical to 
apply the character of a few dissolute chiefs and licentious 
soldiers to the thousands of hardy peasants and industrious 
mechapies, and even generally to that body of brave and 
banded men which furnishes the most obvious examples of 
degradation.* The husbandman of the Punjab, as of other 
provinces in Upper India, is confined to his cakes of millet 
or wheat and to a draught of water from the well; the 
eoldier fares not much better, and neither indulge io strong 
liquors, except upon occasions of rejoicing. The indolent 
man of wealth or stations, or the more idle religious fana- 
tic, may seck excitement, or a refuge from the vacancy of his 
mind, in drugs and drink; but expensiveness of diet is 
rather a Muhometan than an Iudian characteristic, and the 


* Colonel Steinbach (Punjab, p. 76. 


"97.) admits general simplicity of diet ; 


t he alse makes some revolting 
practices universal. Capt. Murray 
(Bunjeet Siagh, p.85.) and Mr. Mas- 
son (Journeys, i. 4$5,), are likewise 
somewhat sweeping in their condom- 
nations, and eves Mr Elphinstone 
(Hist. of India, ii, 565.) makes the 
charge of culpable devotion to sensual 
pleasures very comprehensive. The 


morals, or the manners, of a people, 
however, should not be deduced 
from afew examples of profligaoy ; 
bat the Indians equally exaggerate 
with regard to Europeans, and, in 
Pictorial or pantomimic pieces, they 
usually represent Englishmen drink- 
Ing and swearing in the society of 
courtezans, and a8 equally prompt 
to use their weapons with or #ithout 
& reason : 


ofay. Vi.)  RUNSEET SINGH’s FAVORITES. 


Europeans carry their potations and the pleasures of the 
table to an excess unknown to the Turk and Persian, and 
which greatly scandalige the frugal Hiudoo.* 

Yet Runjeet Singh not only yielded more than was 
becoming to the promptings of his appetites, bur, like all 
deapots and solitary authorities, he laid himself open to the 
charge of extravagant partiality and favoritism. He had 
placed himself in some degree in opposition to the whole 
Sikh people ; the free followers of Govind could not be the 
observant slaves of an equal memter of the Khalsa, and he 
sought for strangers whose applause would be more ready 
if less sincere, and in whom he could repose some confidence 
as the creatures of his favor. The first who thus rose to 
distinction was Khooshhal Singh, a Brahmin from near 
Seharunpoor, who enlisted in one of the first raised regi- 
ments, and next became a ranner or footman on the Muha- 
raja’s establishment. He attracted Runjeet Singh’s notice, 
and was made Jemadar of the Deeoree, or master of the 
entry, about the year 1811. His brother seemed likely to 
supplant him, but his refusal to become a Sikh favored 
Khooshhal Singh’s continuance in power, until both yielded 
to the Jummoo Rajpoots in the year 1820, Goiab Singh, 
the eldest of three sons, claimed that his grandfather was 
the brother of the well known Runjeet Deo; but the family 
was perhaps illegitimate, and had become impoverished, and 
Golab Singh took service as a horseman in a band com- 
manded by Jemadar Khooshhal Singh. He sent for his 
second brother, Dhian Singh, and then, again, like the 
reigning favorite, they both became running footmen under 
Rupject Singh’s eye. Their joint assiduity, and the grace- 


* Forster (Zravels, i. 883.) notices 
the temperance of the Sikhs, and 
their forbearance from many ener- 
vating sensual pleasures, and he 
quotes, he thinks, Colonel Polier to 
a similar effect. Malcolm (Sketch, 
p. 141.) likewise describes the Sikhs 


as hardy and simple; but, doubtless, 
as the power of the nation has in- 
cre since these times, luxuries 
and vicious pleasures have, in nume- 
rous instances, followed wealth and 
indolence. 
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ful hearing of the younger man, again attracted the Muba- 
raja’s notice, and Dhian Singh speedily took the place of 
the Brahmin chamberlain, without, however, consigning 


"him to neglect, for he retained his estates and his position 


asanoble, Golab Singh obtained a petty command and 
sigualized himselt by the seizure of the turbulent Mahome- 
tae Chief of Rajaoree. Jummoo was then conferred in 
jagheer or fief upon the family, and the youngest brother, 
Soochet Singh, as well as the two elder, were one by one 
raised to the rank of Raja, and rapidly obtained an engross- 
ing and prejudicial influence in the counsels of the Muha- 
raja, excepting, perhaps, in connection with his Eoglish 
relatious, the importance of which required and obtained 
the exercise of his own unbiagsed opinion, The smooth and 
orafty Gulab Singh ordinarily remained in the hills, using 
Sikh means to extend his own authority over his brother 
Rajpoots, aud eventually into Ludakh; the less able, but 
more polished, Dhian Singh, remained continually in atten- 
dance upon the Muharaja, ever on the watch, in order that 
he might anticipate his wishes; while the elegant Soochet 
Singh fluttered as a gay courtier and gallant soldier, without 
grasping at power or creating enemies. The nominal 
fukeer or devotee, the Mahometans Uzeezooddeen, never 
held the place of an ordinary favorite, but he attached 
himself ab an early period to Runjeet Singh’s person, and 
was honored and trusted as one equally prudent and fuith- 
ful; and, during the ascendaucy both of Khooshhal Singh 
and Dhian Singh, he was always consulted, and invariably 
made the medium of commuiication with the British au- 
thorities, The above were the most conspicuous persons in 
the Lahore court ; but the mind of Runjeet Singh was never 
prostrate before that of others, aud he conferred the govern- 
ment of Mooltan on the discreet Sawun Mull, and rewarded 
the military talents and genuine Sikh feelings of Hurres 
Singh Nulwa by giving him the command on the Peshawur 
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frontier; while his ancient 
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companion, Futteh Singh 


Alhoowaleea, remained, with increased wealth, the only 
representative of the original “ Misls,” and Dehea Singh 
Mojeetheea enjoyed the Muharaja’s esteem and confidence 
as governor of Amriteir and of the Jalundhur Dooab.* 


* Compare et Runject 
Siagh, p. 84, 113.125. 147. ; Moonshee 
Shahamut Alec's Sikhe and Afghans 
ch. iv. and vii.; and, with regard to 
Useesooddeen and Dehsa Sicgh, 
seo Moororoft, Zravels, i, 94, 98. 
110, &c. Lieut. Colonel Lawrence's 
work, The Adventurer in the Pun- 
jab, and Capt. Osborne’s Court and 
Camp of Ruajeet Singh, likewise 
contain sonte curious information 
abut the Muharaja’s chiefs and 
favorites; and the author has had 


the further advantage of referring 
tos memorandum on the subject 
drawn up by Mr. Ulerk for Lord 
Ellenborough. Mohkum Chand has 
already been alluded to (see ante, 
p. 144), and the Brabmin Deewan 
Chund my also be mentioned. He 
was the real commander when Mool. 
tan was stormed, and he led the 
advance when Cashmeer wags at last 
seized. Of genuine Sikhs, too, Mit’h 
Singh Behraneea was distinzuished 
asa brave and generous soldier, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FROM THE ACQUISITION OF MOOLTAN, CASHMEER, AND 
PESHAWUR, TO THE DEATH OF RUNJEST SINGH, 


1824—1839, 


Changed relations of the English and Sikhe.—Miscellane- 
ous transactions.—Capt. Wade, the political agent for 
Sikh offatrs.—The Jummoo Rajas.—Syed Ahmed Shah's 
insurrection at Peshawur—The fame of Runjeet 
Singh —The meeting at Rooper uith Lord William 
Bentinck.—Runjeet Singh's views on Sindh, and the 
English scheme of navigating the Indus.—Shah 
Shooja’s expedition of 1833-35, and Runjeet Singh’s 
vegular occupation of Peshawur.—Ludakh reduced 
by Raja Golab Singh.—Runjeet Singh's claims on Shi- 
karpoor and designs on Sindh crossed by the commercial 
policy of the English—The connection of the English 
with the Barukzaces of Afghanistan.—Dost Mahomed 
retsres tbefore Runjeet Singh.—The Sikhs defeated by 
the Afghans. —The marriage of Nao Nihal Singh— 
Sir Henry Fane.—The English, Dost Mahomed, and 
the Russians, and the restoration of Shak Shooja— 
Runjeet Singh feels‘curbed by the English.—The death 
of Runjeet Singh. 


RonJget Since had brought Peshawur under his sway, 
but the complete reduction of the province was yet to cost 
him an arduous warfare of many vears. He had become 
master of the Punjab almost unheeded by the English ; but 
the position and views of that people had changed since they 
asked bis aid against the aimies of Napoleon. The Jumna 
and the sea-coast of Bombay were no longer the proclaimed 
limits of their empire; the Nerbudda bad been crossed, the 
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states of Rajpootana had been rendered tributary, and, with 1884, 1826, 
the laudable design of diffusing wealth and of linking ree ~~ 
mote provinces together in the strong and useful bonds of 
commerce, they were about to euter upon achemes of navi- 

gation and of trade, which caused them to deprecate the 

anbition of the king of the Sikhs, aod led them, by sure 

yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his dominion in their own, 

and to grasp, perhaps inscrutably to chasten, with the cold 

unfeeling hand of worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social 

change and religious reformation evoked by the geuius of 

Nanuk and Govind. 

In the year 1824, the turbulent Mahometan tribes on Miscelle. 
either side of the Indus above Attok arose in rebellion, and ase 
the Sikh general, Hurree Singh, received a severe check, 1824-26. 
The Muharaja hastened by forced marches to that quarter, 
and again forded the rapid, stony-bedded Indus; but the pio wus, 
mountaineers dispersed at his approach, and his display of 
power was hardly rewarded by Yar Mabomed Khan’s renew- 
ed protestations of allegiance,” In 1825 Runjeet Singh’s 
attention was amnsed with overtures from the Goorkhas, 
who forgot his former rivalry in the overwhelming greatness 
of the English ; but the precise object of the Nepalese did 
not transpire, and the restless spirit of the Sikh chief soon 
led him to the Chenab, with the desiga of seizing Shikar- 
poret The occurrence of a scarcity in Sindh, and perhaps gyad, 
the rumors of the hostile preparations of the English against . 
Bhurtpoor, induced him to return to his capital before the Bhurtpoor, 
end of the year. The Jat usurper of the Jumna asked his 
brother Jut of the Ravee to aid him; but the Mubaraja 
affected to discredit the mission, aud so satisfied the British 
authorities without compromising himself with the master 
of a fortress which had successfully resisted the disciplined 


Nepal, 


* Capt Murray’s Runjecl Singh, 18h March, 1826, and Capt. Murray 
p Til, 142, in reply, Ath March Compare 
+ Agent Ul Delhi toCapt Murray also Boy ray's Runjeet Singh p. 034, 
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1836. troops and the dreaded artillery of his neighbors* But 
abont the same time Runjeet Singh likewise found reason 
Fatteh to distrust the possessors of strongholds; and Futteh Singh 
rset Alhoowaleea was constrained by his old brother in arms to 
leoa chief, Jeave a masonry citadel uufinished, and was farther induced 
by his own fears to fly to the south of the Sutlej. He was, 
assured of English protection in his ancestral estates in the 
Sirhind province, but Runjeet Singh, rementbering perhaps 
the joint treaty with Lord Lake, earnestly endeavored to 
allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall a chief so 
dangerous in the hands of hisallies, Futteh Singh returned 
to Lahore in 1827; he was received with marked honour 

and he was confirmed in nearly all his possessions,t 
Runjeet Towards the end of 1826, Runjeet Singh was attacked 
aren with sickness, and he sought the aid of European skill, 
attended by Dr. Murray, a surgeon in the British-Indian army, was sent 
pit a to attend him, and he remained at Lahore for some time, 
1826. although the MuRaraja was more disposed to trust to time 
and abstinence, or to the empirical remedies of his own 
physicians, than to the prescribers of unknown drugs and 
the practisers of new ways. Runjeet Singh, nevertheless, 
liked to have his foreign medical adviser near him, as one 
from whom information could be gained, and whom it might 
be advantageous to please. He seemed anxious about the 
proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the Governor General, to 
the northern provinces ; he asked about the qualities of the 


Aueodotes, 


* Capt. Murray to the Resident at | The cis-Sutlej Mahometan Chie 
Delhi, Ist and 3d Oot., 1825, and of Mumdot, formerly of Kuseoor 
Cupt. Wade to Capt. Murray, 5th fied and returned about the same 
Oct. 1825. time aa Futteh Singh, for similar 

t Resident at Delhi to Capt. reasons and after making similar en- 
Murray, 18th Jan, 3826, and Cept. deavours to be recognised as an 
Murray’s Runject Smgh, p. 144. Enghsh dependect, (Government to 
The old chief had, as early as 1811, Resident at Delhi, 28th April, 1827, 
desired to be regarded as separately with correspondence to which it re- 
counected with the English, so fear- lates, und compare Murray's Runjeet 
ful bad he become of his “Turban- SrA, p. 145) 
brother.” (Government to Sir D, 

Ochterloney, 4th October, 1811 ) 
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Burmese troops, and the amount of money demanded by the 
Euglish victors at the end of the war with that people; be 
was inquisitive about the mutiny of a regiment of Sepoys 
at Barrackpoor, and he wished to know whether native 
troops had been employed in quelling it.* On the arrival 
of Lord Ambherat at Simlsh, in 1827, a further degree of 
intimacy became inevitable; a mission of welcome and 
inquiry was seut to wait upon bis lurdship, and the com- 
plimeot was returned by the deputation of Captain Wade, 
the British frontier authority, to the Mubaraja’s court.t 
During the followiag year the English commander-in-chief 
arrived at Loodiana, and Runjeet Singh sent an agent to 
convey to him his good wishes; but an expected invitation 
to visit the strongholds of the Punjab was not given to the 
captor of Bhurtpoor.t 

The little business to be transacted between the Bri- 
tish and Sikh governments was entrusted to the manage- 
meant of the resident at Delhi, who gave his oders to Captain 
Murray, the political agent at Ambala, who again had 
under him an assistant, Captain Wade, at Loodiana, mainly 
in connection with the affairs of the garrison of that place. 


* Capt. Wade to the Resident at 
Delhi, 24th Sept. and 30th Nov., 
1826, and Ist Jan. 1827 Compare 

Murray's Ranjeet Singh, p. 145. 

+ Government to Capt. Wade, 2d 
May, 1827. 

t Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p 147. 
About this time the journeyings and 
atudies of the enthusiastic scholar 
Csoma de Koros, and the establish. 
ment of Simlah asa British post, had 
made the Chinese of Tibet us curious 
about the English io one way as 
Runjeet Singh was in another, 
Thus the authorities at Garo appear 
to have addressed the authorities of 
Bisrehir, an English dependency, 
euying, “that in ancient times there 
‘was no mention of the ‘ Feelingpa,’ 
¢- ¢. Peringhees or Franks), “a bad 
ecand emall people, whereas now many 
«Visited the upper counties every 


“year, and had caused the chief of 
‘Bissebir to muke preparations for 
their movements. The Great Lama 
was diepleased, and armies had heen 
ordered to be watobful. The Eng- 
lish should be urged to keep within 
their own limits, or, if they wanted 
an alliance, they could go by nea to 
Pekin. The people of Bissehir 
should not rely ou the wealth and 
the expertness in warfaring of the 
English: the emperor was 30 
puktsut (20 miles) higher thar they ; 
he ruled over the four elements; 4 
‘war would involve the six nations 
“of Asia in calumities; the English 
“should remain within their bouo- 
daries ;"—and so on, in a strain of 
deprecation and byperbole, Pot. 
tical Agent Subathoo to Resident st 
Delhi, 26th March, 1827 ) 
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When Captain Wade was at Lahore, the Mubaraja expressed 
a wish that, fur the sake of despatch in business, the agency 
for his Cis-Satle} possessions should be vested in the officer 
at Loodiana subordinate to tho resident at Delhi, but in- 
dependent of the officer at Ambala.* This wish was com- 
plied with+; but in attempting to define the extent of the 
territories in question, it was found that there were several 
doubtful points to be settled. Runjeet Singh claimed 
anpremaay over Chumkowr, aud Anundpoor Makhowal, and 
other places belonging to the Sodhees, or collaterial repre- 
sentatives of Gooroo Govind. He also claimed Whudnee, 
which, a few years before, had been wrested from him on 
the plea that it was his mother-in-law’s; and he claimed 
Feerogpnor, then held by a childless widow, and also all the 
Alhoowaleea districts, besides others which need not be 
particularizedt The claims of the Muharaja over Feeroz- 
poor and the ancestral possession of Futteh Singh Alhoo- 
waleea wore rejected; but tie British title to supremacy 
over Whudnee could no longer, it was found, be maintained, 
The claims of Lihore to Chumkowr aud Auundpoor 
Makhowal were expediently admitted, for the British right 
did not seem worth maintaining, and the affairs of the 
priestly class of Sikhs could be best managed by a ruler of 
their own faith.§ Runjeet Singh dishked the loss of Fee- 
rozpoor, which the English long continued to admire as a 
commanding position]; but the settlement generally was 


* Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 
20th June, 1827. 

+ Government to Resident at 
Delhi, 4th Oot., 1827. 

t Capt. Wade to the Resident at 
Delhi, 20th Jan., 1828, and Capt. 
Murray to the same, 19th Feb. 1828. 

Ip the case of Feerozpoor, Govern- 
ment subsequently decided (Govern- 
ment to Agent at Delhi, 84th Nov., 
1888), that certain coflateral heirs 
(who bad put in a claim) could not 
succeed, 22, according to Hindeo law 


and Sikh usage, no right of descent ex- 
isted after a division had taken place, 
So uncertain however, is the prao- 
tice of the English, that one or more 
precedents in favourofthe Feerozpoor 
claimant might readily be found 
Within the range of cases connected 
with the Sikh states. 
Government to the Resident at 
Delhi, 14th Nov., 1828. 
|| In 1823 Capt. Murray talked of 
the “‘strong and important fortress’* 
of Feerozpoor having been recovered 
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such ag seemed to lessen the chauces of future collision be- 
tween the two governments, 

Ranjeet Singh’s conpection with the English thus be- 
came more and more close, ‘and about the same time he 
began to resign himself in many instances to the views of 
his new favorites of Jummoo. The Mubharaja had Legus 
to notice the boyish promise of Heera Singh, the eon of 
Dhian Singh, and he may have been equally pleased with 
the native simplicity, and with the tutored deference, of 
the child. He gave him the title of Raja and his father 
true to the Iudian feeling, was desirous of establishing the 
purity of his descent by marrying his son into a family of 
local power and of spotless genealogy. The betrothal of 
a daughter of the deceared Sunsar Chund of Kanggra was 
demanded in the year 1828, and the reluctant consent 
of the new chief, Unrodh Chund, was obtained when he 
unwittingly had put hintself wholly in the power of Dhian 
Singh by visiting Lahore with his sisters for the purpose 
of joining in the nuptial ceremonies of the son of Futteh 
Singh Alhoowaleea. The proposed degradation rendered 
the mother of the gitls, perhaps, more indignant than the 
head of the family, and she contrived to escape with them 
to the south of the Sutlej. Unrodh Chund was required 
to bring them back, but he himself also fled, and his pos- 
sessions were aeized. ‘The mother died of grief and vexa- 
tion, and the son followed her to the grave, after idly 
attempting to induce the English to restore him by force 
of arms to his little principality. Sunsar Chund had left 
several illegitimate childien, and in 1829, the disappointed 
Mubaraja endeavoured to obtain some revenge by mairying 
two of the daughters himself, and by elevating a sun to 


by Runject Singh, for the widow pro. larly talked (Government to Agent 
prietreesfrom whomit had been seized at Delhi, 30th Jav., 1824) of the 
by aclaimant (Captain Murray to the political and military. advgutages of 
Agent at’ Delbi, 20th Jnly, 1823), Feeroxpoor over Loodians, 

and the supreme aubonuy siMhi~ . 
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the rank of Raja, and investing him with an estate ont of 
his father’s chiefship. The marriage of Heera Singh to 
maiden of his own degree, was celebrated during the same 
year with wuch splendor, and the greatness of Runjeet 
Singh's uaure juduced even the chiefs living under British 
protection to offer their congiatulations and their presents 
ou the occasion,* 

To the meauwhile a formidable insurrection had been 
organized in the neighbourhood of Peshawur, by au un- 
heeded person and in an unlooked-for manner, Que 
Almed Shah, a Mahometan of a family of Syeds of Bareilly 
in Upper India, had been a follower of the gieat mercenary 
leader, Ameer Khan, but he Jost his employment when the 
military force of his chief was broken up on the successful 
termination of the campaign agaiust the joint Mahratta 
and Pindarra powers, and after Ameer Khan's own recogni- 
tion by the English as a dependent prince, The Syed 
went to Delhi, and a preacher of that city, named Abdool 
Uzeez, declared himself greatly edified by the superior 
sanctity of Ahmed, who denounced the corrupt forms of 
worship then prevalent, and eudeavored to enforce atten- 
tion to the precepts of the Koran alone, without reference 
to the expositions of the early fathers. His reputation 
increased, and two Mulvees, Ismaeel aud Abdool Huee, of 
some learning, but doubtful views, attached themselves to 
the Syed as bis humble disciples aud devoted followers. 


* Murray's Ruvjost Singh, p. 147, 
148. and Resident at Delhi to Go- 
vernment, 28th Oot. 1828. 

t A book was composed by Molvee 
Tamaeel, op the part of Seyd Abmed, 
iv the Oordoo, or vernacular lauguage 
of Upper India, at once exhortative. 
and justificatory of his views, It is 
called the Tukyoea-ool-Iman, or Basis 
of the Faith, aud it was printed in 
Calcutta. It is divided inte two por- 
tions, of which the first only is un. 


derstood to be the work of Ismaeel, 
the second part being inferior, and 
the production of another person. 

Ju the preface the writer depre- 
cates the opivion “ that the witepnd 
“learned alone can comprehend Gud’s 
‘word. God himself had said 2 pro- 
“ phet bad been raised up among the 
rude and ignorant for their inetruc- 
‘tion, and that He, the Lord, bad 
* rendered obedienos easy. There were 
“two things esential : ® belief in the 
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A pilgrimage was preached as a suitable beginning for all  1e22~ 
undertakings, and Ahlmed’s journey to Calcutta in 1822 onl 
for the purpose of embarkation, was one of triumph, al- 

thongh his proceedings were little noticed until his pre- 

sence in a large city gave lim numerous congregations. 

He set sail for Mecca aud Medina, and he is commonly be- cid 
lieved, but without reason, to have visited Constantinople. sia: 


After an absence of four years he returned to Delhi, and 

called upon the faithful to follow him in a war against 

infidels, He acted as if he meant by unbelievers the Sikha 

alone, but his precise objects are imperfectly understood. 

He was careful not to offend the English; but the mere 
supremacy of aremote nation over a wide and populous 

country, gave him ample opportunities for unheeded agita- 

tion, In 1826 he teft Delhi with perhaps five hundred wis journey 
attendants, aud it was arranged that other bands should ree 
follow in succession under appointed leaders. He made and Sindh, 
some stay at Tonk, the residence of bis old master, Ameer and hrases 
Khan, and the son of the chief, the present Nuwab, was “"” 
enrolled among thie disciples of the new saint, He obtain- 

ed considerable assistance, at least in money, from the 

youthful convert, and he proceeded through the desert to 
Kheirpoor in Sindb, where he was well received by Meer 

Roostum Khan, and where he awaited the junction of the 
“Ghazees,” or fighters for the faith, who were following 


“unity of God, which was to know no 
“other, and a knowledge of the Pro- 
“phet, which was obedience to the 
“Jaw. Many held the sayings of the 
‘saints to be their guide; but the 
“word of God was alone to be attend- 
“ed to, “although the writings of 
“the pious, which agreed with the 
“Scriptures, might be read for edi- 
* floation.”” 

The first chapter treats of the 
unity of God, and in it the writer 
deprecates the supplication of saints, 
angels, &c. as impious. We declares 
the reasons given forsuch worsbip to 


be futile, and to show an utter igno- 
rance of God’s word. “ The ancient 
“ idolaters had likewise said that they 
“ merely venerated powers and divini- 
“ties, and did not regard them as the 
“equal of the Almighty; but God 
“himself had answered these heathens. 
“ Likewise the Christians had been ad- 
“ inonished for giving to dead monks 
“and friars the honour due to the 
“Lord, God is alone, and companion 
‘he bas none; prestration and adora- 
“tion are due to him, and to no 
otLer.” The writer proceeds in a 
similar strain, but assumes some 
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1927 him, Almed marched to Candhar but his projects were 
Ngee mistrosted or misunderstaod; he received no encourage- 
em ment from the Barukzaee brothers in possession, and he 
toareli- proceeded northward through the Ghiljaee country, and in 
gious Wa the beginning of 1827 he crossed the Caubul river to Punj- 
ter in the Enusofazaee hills between Peshawur and the 

Indns.* 
Syed Ab- The Punjtar family is of some consequence among the 
ar warlike Eusofzaees, aud ag the tribe had become apprehen- 
bration sive of the designs of Yar Mahomed Khan, whose depen- 
1827, dence on Runjeet Singh secured him from danger on the 


side of Oaubul, the Syed and his “ Ghazees” were hailed 
as deliverers, and tlre authority or supremacy of Ahmed 
was generally admitted. He led his ill-equipped host to 
attack a detachment of Sikhs, which had been moved for- 
ward to Akora, a few miles above Attok, under the command 
of Boodh Singh Sindhanwala, of the same family as the 
Muharaja. The Sikh commander entrenched his position, 
and repulsed the tumultuous assault of the mountaineers 
with considerable loss, but as he could not follow up hia 
success, the fame and the strength of the Syed continued to 
increase, and Yar Mahomed deemed it prudent to enter 
inte an agreement o!liging him to respect the territories of 
the Eusofzaees, .The curbed povernor of Peshawur is 
accused of a base attempt to remove Ahmed by poison, and, 
in the year 1829, the fact or the report was made use of by 
the Syed as a reason for appealing to arma, Yar Mahomed 
was defeated and mortally wounded, and Peshawar was 
perhaps saved to his brother, Sooltan Mahomed, by the 


But defeats 
Yar Ma- 
homed, who 
dies of his 
wounds, 
1829, 


doubtful positions, as that Mahomet 
says God is one, and man learns from 
his parents that he was born; he be- 
lieves his mother, and yet he distrusts 
the apostle: or that an evil-door who 
has faith is a better man than the 
niost pious idolater. 

*Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh, 
p. 145, 146, About Syed Ahmed, 


the author has Jearnt much from the 
“ Ghazee’s ” brother-in law, and from 
a respectable Molvee, who likewise 
followed his fortunes, and both of 
whom are now in honorable em- 
ploy in the chiefship of Tonk. He 
has likewise learnt many psrticulars 
from Moonshee Shabamut Alee, and 
especially from Peer Ibrabim Khan, 
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preseuce of a Sikh force under the Prince Sher Singh aod 
General Ventura, which had been moved to that quartet 
under pretence of securing for the Muharya along promis- 
ed horse of famous breed named Leila, the match of one 
of equal renown named Kuhbar, which Ravjeet Singh had 
already prized himeelf on obtammg hom the Barukzaes 
brotheis.* 

The Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus, leaving Sool- 
tan Mahoraed Khaw and his brothers to guard their fief or 
dependency as they could, and it would even seem that 
Runjeet Singh hoped the difficulties of their position, and 
the insecurity of the province, would justify its complete 
reduction.} But the influence of Syed Abmed reached 
to Cashmeer, and the mountaineers between that valloy and 
the Indus wete unwilling subjects of Lahore. Ahmed 
crossed the river in June, 1830, and plauned an attack upon 
the Sikh force commanded by Huiree Singh Nulwa and 
General Allard; but he was beaten off, and forced to retiic 
to the west of the river. Iua few months he was stiong 
enough to attack Sooltau Mahomed Khan, the Barukzaee 
was defeated, and Peshawur was occupied by the Syed and 
his “ Glmzees.” His elation kept piace with lis succeas, 
and, according to tiadition, already busy with his caree:, 


a straight-forward and ifelligent 
Puthan of Kussoor, 10 the British 
setvice, Who tinnks Ahmed mht, 
notwithstanding the holy neighbor- 
hood of Pakputtun, Mooltan, and 
Ostch! Indeed, most educited Ma 
hometaus admit the reasonableness of 
hi doctrines, and the able Reyent- 
Begum of Bhopal, is not mndisposed 
1o entulate the strictness of the Clief 
of Tonk, as an abhorrer of vain cere- 
momet Among humbler people the 


Syed likewise obtumed many admi- 18 


rere, and it xsaid that bisexlortations 

gevierally weresoefficauious, that even 

the tailors of Dell were mosed to 
rcrupulously return remnants of 
loth to their emplovers ' 


*Compure Murray's Runjeet Singh, 
p 146 149 ‘the followers of Syod 
Admed believe that poison was ad- 
ministered, and describe the “Gha 
zee,” as suffering wtich from its 
efforts, 

General Veutura at lust succceeded 
in obtammg @ Leila, but that the 
real horse, so numed, was transferred, 
is doubtful, aud at one time it was 
declared tobedead. (Capt Wade to 
the Resident, Dell, May 17th,’ 
+ Capt Wade fo the Resident, 
Dell, 13th Sept ,1880 The Muba- 
raja ulso reserved a cause of quarrel, 
With the Barukzaees, on account of 
their reduction of the Khuttak 4 
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mod Shah 
crosses the 
Indup, 
1880. 
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he proclaimed himself Caliph, and struck a coin in the 
name of “Ahmed the Just, the defender of the faith, 
the glitter of whose sword scattereth destruction among 
infidels.” The fall of Peshawur caused some alarm in 
Lahore, and the force on the Indus was strengthened, 
aod placed under the command of Prince Sher Singh. The 
petty Mahomedan chiefs generally, with whom self-interest 
overcame faith, were averse to the domination of the Indian 
adventurer, and the imprudence of Syed Ahmed gave 
umbrage to his Ensofzaee adherents, He had levied from 
the peasants a tithe of their goods, and this measure cansed 
little or no dissatisfaction, for it agreed with their notion of 
the rights of a religions teacher; but his decree that all the 
young women of marriageable age should be at once wedded, 
interfered with the profits of Afghan parents, proverbially 
avaricious, and who usually disposed of their daughters to 
the wealthiest bridegrooms. But when Syed Ahmed was 
accused, perhaps unjustly, of assigning the maidens one by 
one to his needy Indian followers, his motives were im- 
pugned, and the discontent was loud. Early in November, 
1830, he was constrained to relinquish Peshawur to Sooltan 
Mahomed at a fixed tribnte, and he proceeded to the left 
bank of the Indus to give battle to the Sikhs, The Syed 
depended chiefly on the few “ Ghazees” who had followed 
his fortunes throughout, and on the insurrectionary spirit 
of the Mozufferabad and other chiefs, for his Ensofzaee 
adherents had greatly decreased. The hill “khans” were 
soon brought under suijection by the efforts of Sher Singh 
and the governor of Cashmeer; yet Ahmed contioued 
active, and, in a desultory warfare amid rugged mountains, 
success for a time attended him; but, during a cessation of 
the frequent conflicts, he was surprised early in May, 188), 
at a place culled Balakot, and fallen upon and slain. ‘Lhe 


tribe which Runjeet Singh said Fut- leave independent. (Capt. Wade to 
teh Khan, the Vuzeor. had agreed to Government, 9th Dec., 1831.) 


CaP, Vii | LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 


Eusofzaees at once expelled his deputies, the “ Ghazees ” 
dispersed in disyuise, and the family of the Syed hastened 
to Hindostan to find an honorable asylum with their friend 
the Nuwab of Tonk.* 

‘The fame of Rrujeet Singh was now at its height, and 
his friendship was sought by distant soveteigus. Lu 1829, 
agents from Belotchistan brought hurses to the Sikh ruler, 
and hoped that the frontier posts of Huiruad and Dajel, 
westward of the Indus, which his feudatory of Buhawu'puor 
had usurped, would be restored to the ithan.f The Mulha- 
raja was likewise in communication with Shah Menmood 
of Heeratf, and in 1830 he was invited, by the Baeeza 
Baee of Gwalior, to houor the nupt.sls “tue young Sindhia 
with his presence.§ The English were at’ the same time 
not without a suspicion that hea had opened a cotrespon- 
dence with Russia], and they were themselves about to 
flatter Lim as one necessary to the fulfilment of their 
expanding views of just influence and profitable commeice, 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor General of India, arrive] at Simlah, and a Sikh 
deputation waited upon his Toidship to convey to him 
Ruvjeet Singh’s complimentary wishes for his own welfare 
aud the prosperi'y of his Government The increasing 
waimth of the season prevented the despatch of a formal 


* Capt. Wade to Resident at 
Delhi, 2st March, 1821 and other 
dates in that and the previous yeur. 
Compare Murray's Runjeet Sing? p. 
1€0. The followers of the s,ed 
strenuously deny his assuinption of 
the title of Caliph, his new coinaze. 
and his bestowal of Eusofzase muideus 
on his Indian followers. 

+ Capt. Wade to the Resident at 
Delhi, 8rd Muy, 1829, and 29th 
April, 1880. Hurrund was once a 
place of considerable repute, (See 
BMoonsht Mohun Lal’sJournal, under 
date Srd March, 1886.) The Buha- 
wulpoor Memoirs show that the 


Nuwab was aided bg the treachery of 
others in acquiring it «The place 
had to be retaken by General Ven- 
tina (as the author learnt from that 
officer), when Buhawul Khan was 
deprived of his territories west of the 
Sutlcj 

yCapt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 
2lst Jan., 1829, and 3rd Dec , 1830. 

§Cayt Wade to Revident at Delhi, 
7th April, 1880 ‘The Muharaja de- 
c‘ined the invitation, sayiuy Sindhia 
was not at Lahore when és son was 
married. 

| Cipt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 
24th August, 1830. 
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return mission, bné Captain Wade, the political agent at 
Loodiana, was made the bearer of n letter to the Muharaja, 
thanking him for his attention. The principal duty of the 
agent was, however, to ascertain whether Runjeet Singh 
wished, and would propuse, to have an interview with Lord 
William Bentinck, for it was a matter in which it was 
thonght the English viceroy conld not take the initiative.” 
The object of the Governor General was mainly to give the 
world an impression of complete unanimity between the 
two states; but the Muharaja wished to strengthen his 
own anthority, and to lead the Sikh public to believe his 
dynasty was acknowledged as the proper head of the 
“Khalsa,” by the predominant English iulers. The able 
chief, Hurree Singh, was one of those most averse to the 
recognition of the right of the Prince Khuriak Singh, and 
the heir apparent himself would seem to have been aware 
of the feelings of the Sikh people, for he had the year be- 
fore opened a correspondence with the Governor of Bombay, 
as if to derive hope from the vague terms of a complimen- 
tary reply f Runjeet Singh thus readily proposed a meeting, 
and one tovk place at Rooper, on the banks of the Sutlej, 
in the month of October (1831). A present of horses from 
the King of England had, in the mean time, reached Lahore, 
by the Indus and Ravee rivers, under the escort of Lieu- 
tenant Burnes, and during one of the several interviews 
with the Governor-General, Runjeet Sigh had sought for 
and obtained a written asswance of perpetual friendship. 


*Goveroment to Capt. Wade, 
28th April, 1831, and Murray’s Bune 
geet Sangh, p. 162 

¢ With regard to this interchange 
of letters, see the Persian Secretary to 
the Political Secretary at Bombay, 
6th July, 1830. 

That Rumeet Siugh was jeatous, 
personally, of Hurree Singh, or that 
the servant would have proved a 
{trailor to the ising master, 1s uot 
probable. bul Hurree Singh was a 


zealons Sikh and an ambitious man, 
and Khurruk Singh was always full 
of doubts ard apprehensions with 
respect to his succession and even his 
safety Runjeet Singh's anxiety with 
regard to the meeting at Rooper, er- 
aggerated, perhaps, by M. Allard, 
may be learnt from Mr, Prinsep’s 
aecuunt in Marray’s Runjeet Singh, 
p 162. 

t Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p 106. 
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The impression went abroad that his family wonld be snp- 
ported by the English Government, and ostensibly Runjeet 
Singh’s objects seemed: wholly, as they had been partly, 
gained. But bis mind was not set at ease about Sindh : 
vagne accounts had reached him of some design with regard 
to that country; he plainly binted bis own schemea, and 
observed, the Ameers had no efficient troops, and that they 
could not be well disposed towards the English, as they had 
thrown difficulties in the way of Lieutenant Burnes’ pio- 
gress.* But the Governor General would not divulge to 
his inquiring guest and ally, the tenor of propositions al- 
ready on their way to the chiefs of Sindh, confessedly lest 
the Muharaja should at once endeavour to counteract his 
peaceful and benficial intentions.¢ Runjeet Singh may 
or may not have felt that he was distrusted, but as he was 
t),;be a party to the opening of the navigation of the Indus, 
and as the project had been matured, it would hive better 
sitited the character and the position of the British Govein- 
ment had no concealment been attempted. 

The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with the 
use which might be mide of the Indus asa channel of 
British commerce ;, and the echeme of navigating that river 
and its tributaries was eagerly adopted by the Indian Go- 
veroment, and by the advocates of material utilitarianism, 
One object of sending King William’s presents for Runjeet 
Singh by water, was to asceitain, as if undesignedly, the 


trading value of the classical 


* Murray’s Ranjeet Singh, p. 167. 
Thja opinion of Runjest Singh about 
Sindhian troops, may not be pleasing 
to the victors of Dubbs and Mecanee, 
although the Muharaja impugned not 
their courage, but their disviphine and 
equipment. Shah Shooja's expedi- 
tion, of 1834, nevertheless, served to 
show the fairness of Runjeet Singh's 
conclusions, 

¢ Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p. 167, 


stream §, and the result of 


168. The whole of the tenth chapter 
of Capt. Murray's book, which in- 
cludes the meeting at Rooper, may 
be regarded as the composition of 
Mr. Prinsep. the secretary to Govern- 
ment, with the Governor General. 

t Moorcroft, Zrarels, ij. 338. 

§ Government to Colonel Pottin- 
ger, Oct. 22nd., 1831. and Murray's 
Runjeet Singh, p. 163, 
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Lieutenant Barnes’ observations convinced Lord William 
Bentinck of ite superiority over the Ganges. There seemed 
also, in his Lordships opinion good reason to the believe 
that the great western valley had at one time been us 
populous as that of the east, and it was thought that the 
judicious exercise of the east, paramount influence of the 
British Government, might remove those political obstacles 
which had banished commerce fiom the rivers of Alexander « 
It was therefore resolved, in the current language of the 
day, to open the Indus to the navigation of the world. 
Before the Governor General met Runjeet Singh, he 
had directed Colonel Pottinger to proceed to Hydrabad 
to negotiats with the Ameers of Sindh the opening of the 
lower portion of the river to all boats on the payment of 
a fixed toll+; and, two months afterwards or towards the 
end of 1831, he wrote to the Muharaja that the desire’hia 
had formerly expressed to see a steamboat, was a proof of 
his enlightened understanding, and was likely to be gratified 
before long, as it was wished to draw closer the commercial 
relations of the two states. Captain Wade was at the same 
time sent to explain. in person, the object of Colonel Puttia- 
ger’s mission to Sindh, to propose the free navigation of 
the Sutlej in continuation of that of the Lower Indus, and 
to assure the Muharaja that, by the extension of British 
cOmmerce was not meant the extension of the British 
power.t But Runjeet Singh, also, had his views aud his 
suspicions § In the south of the Punjab he had wrought 
by iadirect means, as long as it was necessary to do so 
among a newly conquered people. The Nuwab of Buhawal- 


* Government to Col. Pottinger, 
22nd Oct., 1831. 
+ Murray's Runjest Singh, p. 


168 

Government to Capt. Wade, 19th 
Dec., 1831, It is admitted that the 
mission, or the schemes, had a politi- 
cal reference to Ruvsia and her 
designs, but the Governor General 


would not avow his motives. (Mury 
ray’s ae Singh, p. 168.)° 

§ Runjeet Singh’s attention was 
mainly directed to Sindh, and 2 ru 
mored matrimonial alliance between 
one of the Ameers, or the son of one 
of them, and a Persian princess, 
caused him some anxiety. (Cupi. 
Wade to Government, Sth Aug. 1831.) 
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‘poor, his manager of the country across to Dera Ghagee, 1881, 1828, 
Khap, was less regular in his payments than he should 
havea been, and his expulsion fiom the Punjab Proper 
would be profitable, and unaccompained with danger, if 
the English remained neuter, Again, Buhawual Khan was 
virtually a chief protected by the British Governmeut on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and Lieutenant Burnes was on 
his way up the Iudus, The Muharaja, ever mistrustful, 
conceived that the political status of that officer's observa- 
tion, would be referred to and upheld by his Government 
as the true and permanent one*, and hence the envoy 
found affairs in process of change when he left the main 
stream of the Indus, and previous to the interview at 
Rooper, General Ventura had dispossessed Buhawul Khan He repets 
both of his Lahore farms, and of his ancestral territories ction 
on right bank of the Sutlej.¢ Fuither, Shikarpoor formed pe yore" 
no part of the Sindh of the Kulhoras or Talpoors; it had 188], 
only fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Mahomed igenariol 
Azeem Khan, the vuzeer of the titnlar king, Shah Ayoob, right to 
and it continued to be held jointly by the three families of iced 
Kheirpodr, Meerpoor, and Hydrabad, as 4 fortuitous posses. 
sion, Runjeet Singh considered that he, as the paramount 
of the Barukzaees of the Indus, had a better right to the 
district than the Ameers of south-eastern Sindh, aod he 
was bent upon annexing it to his dominions.t 

Such was Runjeet Singh’s temper of mind when visited Runjeet 
by Captain Wade to negotiate the opening of the Surlej to the En: . 
to British traders. The Mularaja avowed himself well ear ig 
pleased, but he had hoped that the English were about to 1892. 
force their way throngh Sindh; he asked how many regi- 
ments Colonel Pottinger had with him, and he urged his 


* This view appears to have sub- + Capt. Wade to Government, 
sequently occurred to Capt. Wade ay 6th Nov, 1831. 
having inflnenced the Muharaja, tf This argument was continually 
See his letter to Government, 18th used by Runjeet Singh. See, for 
Oct., 1836. instance, Capi. Wade to Govern- 
ment, 15th Jan, 1837, 
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readiness to march and coerve the Ameers.* It was further 
ascertained that he had made propositions to Meer Ales 
Moorad, of Meerpoor, to furm Dera @hasee Khan, as if to 
sow disseosious among the Talpoors, and to gain friends for 
Lahore, while Colonel Pottinger was winning allies for the 
English.¢ But he perceived that the Governor General 
had resolved upon his course, aud he gave his assent to the 
common use of the Sutlej and Indus, and to the residence 
of a British officer at Mithenkot to superintend the naviga- 
tion.t He did not desire to appear as if in opposition to 
his allies of many years, but he did not seek to conceal 
from Captain Wade his opinion that the commercial mea. 
sures of the Boglish had really abridged his political power, 
when he gave up for the time the intention of seizing 
Shikarpoor.§ 

The connection of the English with the nations of the 
Tudus was about to be readered more complicated by the 
revived hopes of Shah Shooja, That ill-futed king had 
taken up his abode, as before related, at Loodiana, in tha 
years 1821, and he brooded at his leisure over schemes for 
the reconquest of Khorassan, In 1826 he was in correspon- 
dence with Runjeet Singh, who ever regretted that the 
Shah was vot his guest or bis prisoner.|| In 1827 le made 
propositions to the British Government, and he was told 
that he was welcome to recover his kingdom with the aid 
of Runjeet Singh, or of the Sindhians, but that, if he failed, 


his present hosts might not again receive him.{ In 1829 


* Capt. Wade to Government, Ist for territories on the right bank, and 
and 13th Feb., 1832. Rs. 39-5-1 for territories on the 
+ Capt. Wade to Government, left bank of the Sutle]. (Government 
2lat Dec., 1831; and Col. Pottinger to Capt. Wado, 9th June, 1834, and 


to Government, 23d Sept., 1837. 
{See Appendices, XII. and XIII. 
A tariff on goods was at first talked 
of, but subsequently a toll on boats 
was preferred. From the Hima- 
layas to the sea the whole toll was 
fixed at 570 rupees, of which the 
Lahore governmont got Rs. 155 40 


Capt. Wade to Government, 18th 
Dec., 1835 ) 

§ Capt. Wade to Government, 
13th Feb,, 1832. 

| Capt. Wade to the Resident at 
Delhi, 25th July, 1826. 

G Resident at Delhi to Capt, 
Wado, 25th July, 1827, 
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the Shah was induced, by the strange state of affairs in 
Peshawur ponsequent on Syed Ahmed’s ascendancy, to sug~ 
gest.to Ranjeet Singh that, with Sikh aid, he could readily 
master it, and reign qnee more an independent sovereign. 
The Mubaraja amused bin with vain hopes, but the Euglish 
repeated their warning, and the ex-king's Lopes soon fell.* 
In 1831 they again rose, for the Talpoor Ameers diahked 
the approach of English envoys, and they gave encourage- 
meut to the tenders of their mouarch.f Negotiations were 
reopened with Ruvjeet Singh, who was likewise out of 
humor with the English about Sindb, and he was not un- 
willing to aid the Shah in the recovery of his rightful 
throne; but the views of the Sikh reached to the Persian 
frontier as well as to the shores of the ocean, and he sug- 
gested that it would be well if the slaughter of kine were 
ptphibited throughout Afghanistan, and if the gates of 
Somnath were restored to their original temple. The Shah 
was not prepared for these concessions, aud he evaded them, 
by reminding the Muharaja that his chosen allies, the Enog- 
lish, freely took the lives of cows, and that a prophecy fore- 
boded the downfall of the Sikh empire on the removal of 
the gates from Ghuznee.t 

Tn 1832 a rumored advance of the Persians against 
Heerat gave further encouragement to Shah Shooja in his 
designs.§ ‘I'he perplexed Ameers of Sindh offered him ase 
sistance if he wouid relinquish his eupremacy, and the Shah 


* Government to Resident at ber of Afyhan merchants came to ask 


Dolhi, 12th: June, 1829. him whether their restoration could 
+ Capt. Wade to Government, 9th be brought about—for the repute 
Sept., 1831. of the fane (1 tomb made a temple 


t Capt. Wade to Government, by superstition), aud the ine-me of 
21st Nov., 1831.—Considering the its peer or saint, had much declined. 
ridicule occasioned by thesubsequent They would carefully convey them 
removal by the English of these tra- back, they said, and they added that 
ditional gates, it may gratify the ap- they understood the Hindoos did net 
provers and originators of that mea- want them, and that of course they 
aure to know that they were of some could be of no value to the Christians | 
local importance. Whenthe author § Government to Capt Wade, 
was at Bubawulpacor, in 1845, num. [9th Oct . 1832, 
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promised acquiescence if he succeeded.* To Runjeet Singh 
the Shah offered to waive his right to Peshawur and other 
districts beyond the Indus, and also to give an acquittaace 
for the Koh-i-noor diamond, in return for assistance in men 
and money. The Muharaja was doubtful what to do; he 
was willing to secure an additional title to Peshawur, 
but he was apprehensive of the Shah's designs, should the 
expedition be successful.t He wished, moreover, to know 
the precise views of the English, aud he therefore proposed 
that they should be parties to any engagement entered 
into, for he had no confidence, he said, in Afghans.$ Each 
of the three parties had distinct and incompatiable objects, 
Runjeet Singh wished to get rid of the English commercial 
objections to disturbing the Ameers of Sindb, by offering 
to aid the rightful politica’ paramount in its recovery. 
The ex-king thought the Muharaja really wished to get 
him into his power, and the project of dividing Sindh fell 
to the ground.§ The Talpoor Ameers, on their part, 
thought that they would save Shikarpoor by playing into 
the Shah’s hands, and they therefore endeavoured to pre- 
vent a coalition between him and the Sikh ruler. || 
The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms 

with Runjeet Singh, but as bis neutrality was essential 
especially with regard to Shikarpoor, a tieaty of alliance 
was entered into by which the districts beyond the Indus, 
and in the possession of the Sikhs, were formally ceded 
te the Mubarsja.§ The English had also become less averse 
to his attempt, and he was assured that his annnal stipend 
would be continued to his family, and no warning was held 

* Capt, Wade to Government, || Capt. Wade to Government 
15th Sept., 1838. 27th March, 1833, 

t Uapt. Wade to Government, ] This treaty, which became the 
13th Deo., 1832, foundation of the Tripartite Treaty of, 

¢ Capt, Wade to Government, : Was drawn up in March, 1883 
dist Dec., 1832. finally agr ve or August of 


§ Capt, Wade to Government, ites yesr. (Capt. Wade to Govern. 
Otb April, 1833, weut, 17th June, 1834) 
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out to Mim against returning, as had befure been done.® 
A third of his yearly allowance was even advanced to him: 
but the political agent was at the same time desired to 
impress upon all people, that the British Government had 
no interest in the Shal's proceedings, that its policy was 
one of complete neutrality, and it was added that Dost 
Mahomed could be so aasured in reply to a letter received 
from bim.t Dost Mahomed had mastered Oaubul shortly 
after Mahomed Azeem Khan's death, and he soon leant 
to become apprehensive of the English, Iu 1832, he cau- 
tioned the Ameers of Sindh against allowing them to eatab- 
lish @ commercial factory in Shikarpoor, as Shah Shooja 
would certainly soon follow to guard it with an army {, 
and he next sought, in the usual way, to ascertain the views 
of the paramounts of India by entering into a correspondence 
with them, 

Shah Shooja left Loodiana in the middle of February 
1883. He had with him about 200,000 rupees in treasure, 
aud nearly 3000 armed folluwers.§ He got a gun and some 
camels from Buhawal Khan, he crossed the Indus towards the 
middle of May, and he entered Shikarpoor without opposition. 
The Sindhians did not oppose him, but they rendered bim no 
assistance, and they at last thought it better to break with 
him at once than to put thee means into Ais hands for their 


own more assured destruction.|| But they were sigually 


* Government to Capt. Wade, was to keep Shah Shooja ata dis- 
19th Deov, 1832. tance ; and he al.rays seems to have 
+ Government to Capt. Faithful, held that he was safe from the En- 


Acting Political Agent, 13th Dec., 
3832, and to Capt. Wade, 5th and 
9th of March, 1833. 

t The Buhawulpoor Memoirs state 
that euch a recommendation was 
pressed by Dost Mahomed on the 
Ameers; the belief in the gradual 
conversion of ‘‘ Kotees,”? or resi- 
dencies or commercial houses, into 
*Chaonees,” or military cantonments, 
having, it may be inferred, become 
notorious as far as Caubul. Dost 
Mahomed’s main object, however, 


glish themselves so long as Lahore 
remained unshaken. For another in- 
stance of the extent to which the 
zoel were thought to be identified 
with Shah Shooja, see the Asiatic 
Journal, xi. 38, as quoted by Pro- 
fessor Wilson in Moorcroft's Z'ravele, 
pote, p, 340. vol, ii. 

§ Capt. Wade to Government, 
9th April, 1833. 

| Capt. Wade to Goverament, 
25th Aug., 1838, and the Memoirs of 
the Bubawulpoor Family. 
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rse¢—  defented near Slikarponr on the 9th January, £834, and 
a they willingly paid 500,000 rnpees in cash, and gavé a 
carrie promiés of tribute for Shikarpoor, to get rid of the victor's 
6th Jan, presence,® The Shah proceeded towards Cendabar, and 
an he maintained himself in the neighborhood of that sity for 
But isrout- a few months; but, on the Ist July, he was brought to 
pia action by Dost Mahomed Khan and his brothers, and fairly 
July, 1884, routedf, After many wanderings, and an appeal to Persia 


and to Shah Kamran of Heerat, and alao an attempt upon 


and retarns 

to Loodi- Shikarpoort, he returned to his old asylam at Loodiana in 

oe sa March, 1835, bringing with him about 250,000 rupees in 
money and valuables.§ 

Runjeet Runjeet Singh, on his part, was apprehensive that Shah 

amea Ge Shooja might set aside their treaty of alliance, 80 he resolv 

ahaa: ed to guard against the possible consequence of the ex- 


Sian 7 king’s probable success, and to seize Peshawur before his 
by regularly tributaries could tender their allegiance to Caubulf A 
oe large force, under the nominal command of the Mubaraja's 
to his do- grands, Nao Nihal Singh, but really led by Sirdar Hurree 


minions, 
One Singh, crossed the Indus, and an increased tiibute of horses 
wes demanded on the plea of the prince’s presence, for the 
first time, at the head of an army. The demand would 
seem to Lave been complied with, but the citadel of Pesha- 
wur wag nevertheless assaulted and taken on the 6th May, 
1884.7 The hollow negotiations with Sooltan Mahomed 
Khan, are understood to have been precipitated by the im- 
petuous Hurree Singh, who openly expressed his contempt 
for all Afghans, and did not conceal his design to carry the 
Sikh arms beyond Peshawur.** 
* Capt, Wade to Government, || Capt. Wade to Government, 
20th Jan., 1834, 17th June, 1834. 
t Capt. Wade to Government, {| Capt. Wade to Government, 
25th July, 1834. 19th May, 1834. 
{ Capt. Wade to Government, ** These views of Hurree Singh’s 
21st Oot, and 29th Dev., 1834, aud were sufficient! notorjous im the 
Oth Feb., 1835, Punjab some ‘Years ago, wien that, 


§ Capt Wrdo to Government, chief was a person before the pyblie, od 
19th March, 1985, 
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The Sikhs were, inthe meantime, busy elsewhere as . 1888-~ 
well aa in Peshawur itself, In 18382 Harree Singh had Ree 
finally routed the Mahometan tribes above Attok, and to ees 
letter ensure their obedience he built a fort on the right 
eide of the Indus.* In 1834 a force was employed against ae is 
the Afghans of Tak and Bunnoo, beyond Dera Ismael Khan ; ae me 
but a considera ble detachment signally failed in an attack pletely re- 
upon a mountain stronghold, and a chief of iank and up- aie te: 
wards of 800 men were slain, The ill success vexed the 
Muharaja, and he desired his agent to explain to the British 
authorities the several particulars ; but lest they should still 
be disposed to reflect upon the quality of his troops, he re- 
minded Captain Wade that such things had happened 
before, that his rash officers did not wait unti] a breach had 
been effected, and that, indeed, the instance of General 
Gillespie and the Gcorkhas at Kalungga, afforded an exaet 
illustration of what had taken place'f In 1833 the grand- 
son of Sunsar Chund. of Kototch, was induced to return to Sunsar 

; ; ; . Chund’s 
his country, and on his way through Loodiana he was receiv grandson 
ed with considerable ceremony by the British authorities, rl 
for the fame of Sunsar Chund gave to his posterity some 
sewblance of power and regal dignity. A jagheer or fief of 
50,000 rupees was conferred upon the young chief, for the 
Muharaja was not disposed from nature to be wantonly 
harsh, nor from policy to drive any one to desperation.t 

, . ‘ Bunjeet 
During the same year Runjeet Singh proposed to send a Singh senile 
chief to Calcutta with presents for the King of Eng'and, Cae. = 
and not improbably with the view of ascertaining the general 1894 36. 
opinion about his designs on, Sindh, Tle mission, under 
Goojer Singh Mujeetheea, finally took its departure in 
September, 1834, and was absent a year and a half, § I 


* Capt. Wade to Government, 7 Crane 7th and 13th July, 
7th Aug., 1832 

+ Capt. Wxde to Government, oy Capt Wade to Government, oth 
10th May, 1834. Dera Temaeel Oct, 1888, and 3d Jan,, 1983, 
Khan and the country about it was  § "Capt. Wade to Goverment. 
not fairly brought into order until 11th “Sep, 1694, and ‘4th April, 
tno years afterwards, (Capt, Wade 1886, 
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When Mr. Moorcroft was in Ludakh (in 1821, &.), the 
fear of Bunjeet Singh was general in that country, and the 
Sikh governor of Cashmeer had already demanded the pay- 
ment of tribute *; but the weak and distant state was little 
molested until the new Rujas of Jummoo had obtained the 
government of the hill principalities between the Ravee aud 
Jehlum, and felt that their inflaence with Runjeet Siagh 
was secure and commanding. In 1834 Zorawur Singh, 
Raja Go'ab Singh’s commander iu Kishtwar, took advantege 
of internal disorders in Leb, and declared that anu estate, 
ancieatly held by the Kishtwar chief, must be restored. He 
crossed into thé sonthern distiicts, but did not reach the 
capital until ely in 1835. He sided with one of the con- 
tending parties, deposed the reigning Raja, and set up his 
rebellions minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
30,000 rupees, he placed a garrison in the fort, he retained 
some districts along the northern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and reached Jummoo with his spoils towards the close of 
1835. The dispossessed Raja complained to the Ohinese 
authorities in Lussa; ;but, as the tribute continued to be 
regularly paid by his successor, no notice was taken of the 
usurpation, The governor of Cashmeer complained that 
Golab Singh’s commercial regulations inte:fered with the 
regular supply of shawl-wool, and that matter was at once 
adjusted ; yet the gasping ambition of the favorites nevei- 
theless caused Runjeet Singh some misgivings amid all their 
protestations of devotion and loyalty.f 

But Runjeet Singh’s maia apprehensions were on the 
side of Peshawur, and his foudest hopes in the direction of 
Sindh. The defeat which the Ameers had sustained 
diminished their confidence is themselves, and when Shah 


# Moorcroft, Travels, i. 429, manusoript notes, The prince Khur. 
+ Capt. Wade to Government, ruk Singl became especially appre- 
27th Jan., 1835, and Mr. Vigue, hensive of the designe of the Jum- 
Travels in Ceshmeer and Tibet ii. moo family, (Capt. Wade to Gov- 
352.; their statements being cor- ernment, 10th Aug , 1836) 
rected or smplified from the author's 
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Shooja returned beaten from Candahar, Noor Mabomed of 1885, 1896. 
Hydrabad was understood to be willing to surrender Shikar- yy .,04:,, 
poor to the Muharaja, on condition of his guarantee against tious. 
the attempte of the ex-kiog.* But this pretext would not 
get rid of the Englieh objections ; and Runject Singh, more- 
over, bad little confidence in the Siudhians. He kept, as a 
check over them, a representative of the expelled Kulhoras, 
as a pensioner on bis bounty, in Rajenpoor beyond the 
Indust; and, at once to overawe both them and the Baruk- 
zaees, he again opened a negotiation with Shah Shooja as 
goon aa he returned to Loodiana.t But his main difficulty 
was with his British allies; aud, to prove to them the 
reasonableness of his discontent, he would instance the 
gecret aid which the Muzaree freeboters received from the 
Ameers §; he would again insist that Shikarpoor was a 
dependency of the chiefs of Khorassan||, and he would hint 
that the river below Mithenkot was not the Indus but the 
Sutlej, the river of the treaty,—the stream which bad so 
long given freshness and beauty to the emblematic garden 
of their friendship, and which continued its fertiliziug way 
to the ocean, separating, yet uniting, the realms of the two 
brotherly powers of the Kast ! { 

But the English had formed 4 treaty of navigation with Runjeot 
Sindh, and the designs of Runjeet Singh were displeasing Singh's am- 


‘ ‘ : bition di 
tothem. They said they could not view without regret and pleasing to 


he English, 


& Capt, Wada ta Government, 6th still urged that the English should : 
Feb., 1835. 


+ Capt. Wade to Government, 
17th June, 1834. Surufraz Khan, 
otherwise called Gholam Shah, was 
the Kulhora expelled by the Tal- 
poots. He received Bajenpoor in 
Jagheer from Caubul, and was main- 
tained iu it by Runjeet Siagh. The 
plac was held to yield 100,000 ru- 
pees, including certain rents reserved 
by the state, but the district was not 
really worth 30,00 rupees. 

t Capt. Wade to Government, 
17th April, 1835, and other letters 
of the same sear, The Mubaraja 


or asit were, § 
moderation in success; partly, per. 
haps, because the greatness vt he 
elder dynasty of Ahmed Shab still 
dwelt in the mind of the first para 
nountof the Sikhs, but partly also 
with the view of sounding his Ear. 
ropean allies asto ¢keir real inten. 
tions. 

§ Capt. Wade to Government, 
5th Oct., 1836, 

| Capt. Wade to Government, 
15th Jan., 1837, 

{| Capt. Wade to 
Sth O.t., 1886. 


Bhooja’s 


Government, 
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disapprobation the prosecution of plans of unprovoked hostil- 
ity against states’to which they were bound by ties of ia- 
terest und good-will.*: They therefore wished to disduade 
Runjeet Singh against any attempt on Shikarpoor ; but they 
felt that this must be done discreetly, for their object was 
to remain on terms of friendship with every one, and to 
make their influénce available for the preservation of the 
general peace + Such were the sentiments of the English ; 
but, in the meantime, the border disputes between the 
Sikhs and Sindlians were fast tending to produce a rupture. 
In 1883 the predatory tribe of Musarees, lying along the 
right baok of the Indus, below Mithenkot, had been chastis- 
ed by the governor of Mvooltan, who proposed to puts 
farrison in their stronghold of Rojhan, but was restrained 
by the Muharaja from so doing? In 1835 the Ameers of 
Kheirpoor were believed to be ivstigatiog the Muzarees in 
their attacks on the Sikh posts; and as the tribe was re- 
garded by the English as dependené on Sindh, ‘although 
possessed of such a degree of separate existence as to warrant 
its mention in the commercial arrangements as being entil- 
led to a fixed portion of the whole toll, the Ameers were 
informed that the English looked to them to restrain the 
Muzarees, soas to deprive Runjeet Singh of all pretext 
fur interference.§ The aggressions nevertheless continued, 
or were alleged to be continued; and in August, 1836, the 
Mooltan governor took formal possession of Rojhan In 
the October following the Muzarees were brought to aotion, 
and defeated, and the Sikhs occupied a fort called Ken, tothe 


south of Rojhan, and beyond the proper lintit of that tribe, 


* Government to Capt. Wade, § Government to aie Wade, 
22d Aug., 1836,—This plea willre- 27th May, 1835, and Sth Sept. ,1836 ; 
call to mind the usual argument of and Government to Col. Pottinger, 
the Romans for interference, viz., that 19th Sept, 1836 
thew friends were not to be molested || Capt. Wade to Government, 
by strangers. 293 h Aug. 1836. 

+ Government to Capt, Wade, J Capt. Wado to Government, 
22d Aug , 1836. ad. Nov. 1836, 

~ Cape Wade to Government, 
27th May, 1835, 
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Thus was Ranjeet Singh gradually feeling his way by 
force; but the English had, in the mean time, resolved to 
go far beyond him ia diplomacy. It had been determined 
that Captain Barnes should proceed on a commercial mission 
to the countries bordering on the Indus, with the view of 
completing the reopening of that river (o the traffic of the 
world.* But the Muharaja, it was said, should understand 
that their objects were purely mercantile, and that, indeed, 
his aid was looked for in establishing somewhere a great 
entrepot of trade, such as, it had once been hoped, might 
have been commenced at Mithenkot.t Yet the views of 
the British authorities with regard to Sindh were inevitably 
becoming political as well as commercial. The condition of 
that country, said the Governor General, had been much 
thought about, and the result was a conviction that the 
connection with it should be drawn closer.{ The Ameers, 
he continued, might desire the protection of the English 
against Runjeet Singh, and previous negotiations, which 
their fears or their hostility had broken off, might be re- 
newed with a view to giving them assistance; and, finally 
it was determined that the English Government should 
mediate between Runjeet Singh and the Sindhians, and 
afterwards adjust the other external relations of the Ameere, 
when a resident should be stationed at Hydrabad. 

With regard to Runjeet Singh, the English rulers 
observed that they were bound by the strongest considera- 
tions of political interest to prevent the extension of the 
Sikh power along the course of the Indus, and that, al- 
though they would respect the acknowleged territories of 
the Muharaja, they desired that his existing relations of 
peace should not be disturbed ; for, if war took place, the 
Indus would never be opened to commerce. The political 

* Government to Capt. Wade,  { Government to Col. Pottinger, 
Bth Sept., 1836, 


26th Sept., 1836, 
+ Government to Capt. Wade, 
oth Sept., 1830, 
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agent was directed to use every means short of menace to 
induce Ruojeet Singh to abandon his designs against 
Shikarpoor; and Shah Shooja, whose hopes were still great, 
and whose negotiations were still talked of, was to be told 
that if he left Loodiana he must not return, and that the 
maintenance for his family would be at once discontinued, 
With regard to the Muzarees, whose lands had been actual- 
ly oceupied by the Sikhs, it was said that their reduction 
= had effected an object of general benefit, and that ques- 
tion of their permanent control could be detyrmined ata 


future pesiod.” be ‘es 
The Sindi ' § The Sindbians, on their part, soiaphined th at the tant 


hisas im- of Ken had been occupied, and in reply to Runjpt Singh's 


patient, and : 
ready tore demand that their annual complimentary, og- prudential 


ce offerings should be increased, or that a large sum should be 
paid for the restoration of their captured fort, they avowed 
Runject their determination to resort to arma.t Nor can there be 
rll any doubt that Sindh would have been invaded by the 
ready ; Sikhs, bad not Colonel ,Pottinger’s negotiations for their 
protection deterred the Muharaja from an act which he 
apprehended the English might seize upon to declare their 
alliance at an end. The princes Khurruk Singh and Nao 
Nihal Singh were each on the Indus, at the head of con- 
siderable armies, and the remorstrances of the British 
political agent alone detained the Muharaja himself at 
Labore, Nevertheless, so evenly were peace and war 
balanced in Runjeet Singh’s mind, that Captain Wade 
thought it advisable to proceed to his capital to explain to 
him in person the risks he would incur by acting in open 
but yields opposition to the British Government. He listened, and 
tothere- gt last, yielded. His deference, he said, to the wighes of 


ta 
Fone of his allies took place of every other consideration ; ; he would 


the English 


Dec., 1836. 
* Government to Capt. Wade, Capt. Wade {o Government, 


26th Sept., 1838, 2d Nov. and 18th Dec., 1836. 
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let his relations with the Ameers of Sindh remain on theit 
old footing, he would destroy the fort of Ken, but he woutd 
continue to occupy Rojhan and the Masaree tetritory.* 
Ranjeet Singh was urgad by his chiefs not to yield to 
the demands of the English, for to their understanding it 
was not clear where such demands wonld stop; but. be 
shook his head, and asked them what had become of tle 
two hundred thousand spears of the Mahrattas! t—asnd, as 
if to show how completely he professed to forget or forgive 
the check imposed on him, he invited the Governor-General 
to be present at Labore on the occasion of the marriage of 
the graudson whom he had hoped to hai! as the conqueror of 
Sindh} Nevertheless he continued to entertain a hope 
that his objects might one day be attained; he avoided a 
distinct settlement of the boundary with the Ameers, and 
of the question of supremacy over the Muzarees.§ Neither 
was he disposed to relinyuish Rojhan; the place remained 
a Sikh possession, and it may be regarded to have become 
formally such by the submission of the chief of the tribe 
in the year ]838.| 

Tt is now necessary to go back for some years to trace 
the connection of the Faglish Govenment with the Baruk- 
zee rulers of Afghanistan. Mahomed Azeem Khan died in 
J823, as has been mentioned, immediately after P.shawar 
became tributary to the Sikhs. His sun Hubeeboolla 
nominally succeeded to the supremacy which Futteh Khan 
and Mahomed Azeem had both exercised; but it soon 
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became evident that the mind of the youth was unsettled, ° 


and hia violevt proceedings enabled his crafty aud unsciupul- 


* Capt. Wade to Government, J Cart. Wade to Government, 6th 
3d Jan., 1837, dan., 1837. 

+ Compare Capt. Wade toGovern-  § Capt. Wade to Government 
ment, 11th Jan., 1837. RunjeetSingh 13th and 13th Feb, 8th Inly, and 
not unfrequently referred to the over- 10th Auz., 1837. _ 
throw of the Mahratta power as a = || Capt. Wade to Government 
reason for remaining, under all and 9th Jau., 1838, : 
any citcumstances, on good terms 
with his European allies, 
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ous uncle, Dost Mahomed Khan, to seize Caubul, Ghuznee, 
and Jellalabad as his own, while a second set of his brothers 
held Oandahar in virtual independence, and a thiid govern- 
od Peshawur as the tributaries of Runjeet Singh.* In the 
year 1824, Mr. Moororoft, the traveller, was upon the 
whole well satisfied with the treatment he received 
from the Barukesees although their patronage cost him 
money.¢ A few years afterwards Sovltan Mahomed Khan 
of Peshawar, who had most to‘fear from strangers, opened 
® communication with the political agent at Loodiansf, 
and in 1829 he wished to negotiate as an independent chief 
with the British Government.§ But the several brothers 
were jealous of one another, many desired separate princi- 
palities, Dost Mahomed aimed at supremacy, rumors of 
Persian designs alarmed them on the west, the aggressive 
policy of Runjeet Singh gave ‘them greater cause of fear 
on the east, and the chance presence of English travellers 
in Afghanistan again led them to hope that the foreign 
masters of India miglt be induced to give them stability 
between contending |} In 1832 Sooltan Mahomed Khan 
again attempted to open a negotiation, if only for the release 
of his son, who was a hostage with Runjeet Singh The 
Nuwab, Jubbar Khan of Caubul, likewise addressed letters 
to the British frontier authority, and in 1882 Dost Mabomed 
himself directly asked for the friendship of the English.** 


* Compare Moorcroft, Travels, ii, 
845, &., and Moonshee Mohan Jal, 
Life of Dost Makomed Khan, i. 180, 
158, &o. 

+Moorcroft, Travels, ii, 846, 817. 

t C.pt Wade to the Resident at 

‘Delin, 21st April, 1828, 

§ Capt. Wade to Government, 

leth May, 1882. The brothers hud 


* already (1828, 1884) made similar 


proposal through Mr. Moororoft. 
(See Travels, ii 840) 

H Mr. Praser and Mr. Stirling, of 
the Bengal civil service, were in 
Afghanistan, the former in 1826, 
apparently, and the jatter in 1828. 
Mr, Masser also evtered the voantry 


by way of the Lower Panjab, io 
1827, and the American, Dr. Harlan, 
followed him in a year by the same 
route. Dr. Harlan came to Labore 
in 1820, after leading the Bnulish 

horities to believe that he desired 
to constitute himself an agent be- 
tween their Government and Shah 
Bhooja, with reference doubdtless to 
the ex-king’s designs on Caubui. 
(Resident at Dethi to Capt. Wade, 
34 Feb., 1829 ) 

% Capt. Wade to Government, 
19th May, and 3d July, 1832, 

** Cant, Wade to Government, 
9th July, 1832 and 17th Jam., 1883, 
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All these communications were politely acknowleged, bak at 1684. 
the time it was held desirable to avoid all intimacy of con- 4,4 556 
nection with rulers so remote,” 1883, 

In 1884 new dangers threatened the usurping Ba- The Baruk. 
tukzaees, Shah Shooja had defeated the Sindbians and had oeventive 
airived in force at Candahar, and the brothers once again of Shab 
endeavored to bring themselves within the verge of British sgain prees 
supremacy. They had heard of Eoglish arts as well as of le a 
English arms ; they kuew that all were accessible of flattery, the Baglish ; 
and Jubbar Khan suddenly propossed to send his son to 
Loodiana, in order, he said, that his mind might be improv- 
ed by European science and civilizationt But Jubbar ang Jubber 
Khan, while he appeared to adhere to Dost Mahomed oe 
rather than to others, had nevertheless an ambition of his Loodiana, 
own, and he was more than suspected of a wish to make + rae 
his admiration of the amenities of English life the means 
of acquiring political power.t Thus, doubtful of all about 
him, Dost Mahomed left Caubul to oppose Shah Shooja, 
but the Sikhs liad, in the meantime, occupied Poshawar, 
and the perplexed ‘ruler grasped once more at British nid as 
his only sure resource§ He tendered his submission asa p41 yy, 
dependent of Great Britain, and having thus endeavored homed 
to put his dominions in trust, he gave Shah Shooja battle. eae hii 
But the Shah was defeated, and the rejoicing victor forgot roi, a 
his difficulties, He declared war against the Sikhs on art 
account of their capture of Peshawur, and he endeavored 1934, " 
to make it a religious contest by rousing the poptlution but defeats 
generally to destroy infidel invaders.] He assumed the sp aa 
proud distinction of “Ghazee,” or champion of the faith, reli ee 

enoe, 
and the vague title of “Ameer,” which he interpreted 


“the noble,” for he did not care to wholly offend his 
* Goveroment to Capt. Wade, Journeys, iii. 218. $20, 


28th Feb., 1983. § Cupt. Wade to Government, 
t Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June, 1834, ; 
9th March, 1834, | Onpt. Wade té Government, 


$ Capt. Wade to Government, 25th Sept., 1834, 
Lith May, 1884, Compare Masson, 


922. 
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brothers, whose submission he desired, and whose assistance 
was necessary to him. * | 

Dost Mahomed Khan, amid oll his exultation, was 
til} willing to use the intervention of unbelievers a8 well ns 
the arms of the faithful, and he asked the Euglish masters 
of Jadia to help him in recovering Peshawur.t The youth 
who bad been sent to Loodiana to become a student, was 
invested with the powers ofa diplomatist, and the Ameer 
sought to prejudice the British authorities against the 
Sikhs, by urging that Ais nephew and their guest had been 
treated with suspicion, and bal suffered restraint on his WAY 
across the Punjab, But the English had not yet thought 
of requiring him to be an ally for purposes of their own, 
and Dost Mahomed was simply assured that the sou of 
Nuwab Jubbar Khan should be well taken cate of on the 
eastern side of the Sutlej, A direct reply to his sulicitation 
was avoided, by enlarging ou the partial truth that the 
Afghans were a commercial people equally with the English 
and on the favorite scheme of the great traffickers of the 
world, the opening of the Judus to commerce, It was hoped 
it was added, that the uew impulse given to trade would 
better help the two goveruments to cultivate a profitable 
friendship, and the wondering Ameer, full of warlike 
schemes, was naively asked, whether he had any suggestions 
to offer about a direct route for merchandize between Caubal 
aud the gieat boundary siver of the Afghans!+ The Eug- 
lish rulers had also to reply to Raujeet Singh, who was 
naturally suspicivus of the increasing intimacy between his 
allies aud his enemies, and who desired that the European 
lords might appear rataer as his than as Dost Mahomed’s 
supporters; but the Governor General observed that any 


* Capt. Wade to Government, 19th April, 1834, and llth Feb, 


orth Jan., 1&35. 1835. Abdool Gheias Khan reached 
+ Capt. Wade to Government, Loodiana in June, 1884 and the 
4th Jan, and 13th Feb., 1830. orizinal intention of sending him to 


¢ Gorerament to Capt, Wade, study at Delhi, was abandoned. 
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endeavors to mediate would lead to consequences serioualy 1933, 1896, 
embarrassing, and that Dost Mahomed would seem to have 
interpreted general profession of amity into prowiies of 
assiatance.* 

The two parties were thus left to their own means. Runjeat 
Ranjeet Singh began by detaching Sooltan Mahomed Khan Te 
from the Ameer, with whom he had sought a refuge on the rail 
occupation of Peshawur by the Sikhs; and the ejected Peshawar, 
tributary listened the more readily to the Muharaja’s pro- 48° 
positions, as lie apprehended that Dost Mahomed would 
retain Peshawur for himself, should Runjeet Singh be 
beaten, Dost Mahomed came to the eastern entrance of 
the Khyher Pass, and Runjeet Singh amused him with pro- 
posals until le had concentrated bis forces. On the 11th of 
May 1835, the Ameer was almost euirounded. He was tO Dot Ma 
have been attacked on the 12th, but he thought it pradent homed re 


tires rather 


to retreat, which he did with the loss of two guns and some horecpp re 
baggage. He had designed to carry off the Sikh envoys, May, 1886, 


and to profit by their presence as hostages or as prisouers; 

but his brother, Sooltan Mahomed Khan, to whom the 
execution of the project had been entrusted, has determined 

on joining Ranjeet Singh, and the rescud of the agents gave 

him a favorable introduction to the victor. Sooltan Ma« 

homed and his brothers had considerable Jagheers couferred 

on them in the Peshawur district, but the military control 

and civil management of the province was vested solely in 

an Officer appointed from Lahore.t 

Dost Mahomed suffered much in general estimation by post Ma- 

withdrawing from au encounter with the Sikhs, His hopes bomed looks 


: ; towards 
in the English had not borne fruit, aud he was disposed to Persia, but 
atill prefers 

* Government to Capt, Wade, Dr Harlan’s India and Afghanistan ’ 

20th April, 1835. p. 124 158. Dr. Harlan himself, 
t Capt. Wade to Government, 25th wis one of the envoys sent to Dost 

April, and let, 15th, and 19th May, Mahomed on the occasion, 

1885. Compare Masson, Journeys, The Sikhs are commonly said to 

ii. 342, dc. , Mohunx Lal's Lrfe of have bad 80,000 men ip the Peshawur 

Dost Mahomed, 1, 172, dc., aud also valley at the time, 
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court Persia *; bué the cohnection was of less political credit 
and atility than one with the English, and he tried once 
more to move the Governor General in his favour. The 
Sikhs, he said, were faithless, and he was wholly devoted to 
the interests of the British Government.t The Cundabar 
brothers, also, being pressed by Shah Kamran of Heerat, 
and unable to obtain aid from Dost Mshomed, made pro- 
psitions to the English authorities ; but Kamran’s own ap- 
prehensions of Persia soon relieved them of their fears, aud 
they did not press their solicitations for European aid.t 
Runjeet Singh, on his part, disliked an Koglish and Afghan 
alliance, and sought to draw Dost Mahomed within the 
vortex of his own influence, He gave the Ameer vaguo 
hopes of obtaining Peshawur, and he asked him to send him 
some horses, which he bad learnt was a sure way of leading 
others to believe they had won his favour, Dost Mahomed 
was not uawilling to obtain a hold on Peshawur, even as a 
tributary, but he felt that the presentation of horses would 
be declared by the Sikh to refer to Caubul and not to that 
provinee.§ The disgrace of his retreat rankled in his mind, 
and he at last said that a battle must be fought at all risks.|| 
He was the more inclined to resort to arms, as the Sikhs 
had sounded his brother, Jubbar Khan, and as Sirdar Hurree 
Singh had occupied the entrance of the Khyber Pass and 
entrenched a position at Jumreod, at the basis of his scheme 
for getting through the formidable defile{ The Caubul 
troops marched and assembled on the eastern side of Khyber, 
under the command of Mahomed Akber Khan, the most 
warlike of the Ameer’s sons, An attack was made on the 


* Capt. Wade toGovernment, 28rd  § Capt. Wade to Government, 12th 
Feb., 1836. Dost Mahomed’s over- April, 1837. ‘ 


tures to Persia — to have com> A Capt. Wade to Government, lat 
menoed in Sept., 1885. 

: Capt, Wade ‘: Government, 19th oat. Wade to Government 13th 
July, 1836. Jan., 1837 


t Ort Wade to Government, 9th 
Mareh, 1836, 
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‘post at Jumrood, on the 30th of April, 1837; but the Af. 


ghans could not carry it, although they threw the Sikhs 


into disorder. Hurree' Singh, 


by feigning a retreat, drew 


the enemy mote fally into the plains; the brave leader was 


£35 


1887, 
aed 
Battle of 
SJumrood, 
80th April, 
1887, 


The Sikhs 
defeated, 
ahd Hurree 
Singh 
killed; but 
the Afghana 
retire, 


present every where amid his retiring and rallying masse, 
but he fell mortally wounded, and the opportune arrival of 
another portion of the Caubul forces converted the confusiou 
of the Sikhs into a total defeat. But two guns only were 
lost; the Afghans could not master Jumrood or Pesbawur 
itself, and, after plundering the valley for a few days, they 
retreated rather than risk a second battle with the rein- 
forced army of Luhore.* 

The death of Hurree Singh and the defeat of his army Runjeet 
caused some anxiety in Lahore; but the Muharaja promptly pibee 

efforts to 

roused his people to exertion, and all readily responded to retrieve his 
his call, It is stated that field guus were dragged from hey 
Ramnuggur, on the Chenab, to Peshawur, in six days, a 
distance, by road, of more than two hundred miles.+ Run- 
jeet Singh advanced in person to Khotas, and the active 
Dhian Singh hastened to the frontier, and set an example 
of devotion and labor by working with his own hands on 
the foundations of a regular fort at Jumrood.t Dost Maho- 
med was buoyed up by his fruitless victory, and he became 
more than ever desirous of recoveriug a province so wholly 


His nego- 
tiations 

with Dost 
Mahomed 
and Shak 


* Capt, Wade to Government, 13th 
and 23rd May, and 5th July, 1887, 
Compare Masson, Journeys, ui. 382. 
387 , aud Mokun Lal's Life of Dost 
Makomed, i. 226. &c. 

It seems that the Afyhaus were at 
first routed or repulsed with the loss 
of some cuns, but that the opportune 
arrival of Shumsooddeen Khan, a re- 
lation of the Ameer, with a copsi- 
derabledetachment, turned the battle 
in their favor. It is nevertheless 
believed that had not Hurree Singh 
been killed, the Sikhs would have 
retrieved the day. The troops iu the 
Peshawar valley had been comside- 


rably reduced by the withdrawal of 
lar'ye parties to Lahore, to m.ke a 
display on the occasiun of Nao Nibal 
Singh‘s marriage, and of the expected 
visit of the Enylish Governor General 
aud Commander-in-chief. 

t Lieut. Col. Steinbach (Punjab, 
p. 64. 68) mentions that he hed 
himself marched with Ins Sikh reg)- 
ment 600 miles in twelve days, and 
that the distance had been performed 
by others in eleven. 

t Mr. Clerk’s Memorandum of 
1812, regarding the Sikh chiefs, drawn 
up for Lord bilenborough., 


6h 00]. 
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Afghan; but Runjeet Singh conteived to amuse him, and 
the Muhnraja was found to be again in treaty with the 
Ameer, and again in treaty with Shah Shooja, and with 
both at the same ¢ime.*. But the commercial envoy of the 
English bad gradually sailed high up the Indus of their 
imagioary commerce, and to his government the time seem- 
ed to have come when political interference would no longer 
be embarrassing, but, on the contrary, highly advantageous 
to schemes of peaceful trade and beneficial intercourse, It 
was made known that the British rulers would be glad to 
be the means of negotiating a peace honorable to both 
parties, yet the scale was turned in favor of the Afghan, by 
the simultaneous admission that Peshawur was a place to 
which Dost Mahomed could scarcely be expected to resign 
all claim.t Nevertheless, it wae said, the wishes of Runjeet 
Singh could be ascertained by Captain Wade, aud Captain 
Burnes could similarly inquire about the views of the 
Ameer, The latter officer was formally invested with di- 
plomatic powers {, and the idle desigas, or restless intrigues, 
of Persians and Russians, soon caused the disputes of Sikhs 
and Afghans to merge in the British scheme of reseating 
Shah Shooja on the throne of Caubul. At the end of a 
generation the repose of the English maaters of India was 
again disturbed by the rumored march of European armies§, 
and their suspicions were further roused by the couduct of 
the Freuch general, Allard, That officer, after a residence 
of several years in the Punjab, had been enabled to visit his 
native country, and he returned by way of Calcutta in the 
year 1836. While in France he had induced his govern- 


* Compare Capt. Wade to Govern- British viceroy in 1881 (see Murry’s 
ment, 3rd June, 1887, and Govern. Ruxjeet Singh, by Prinsep, p. 168 ), 
ment, to Cupt. Wade, 7th Aug., 1837. and it at the same time possessed the 

+ Government to Capt, Wade, 81st inquiring but sanguine mind of Capt, 
July, 1837. Burnes, who afterwards gave the 

{ Government to Capt. Wade llth notion so much notoriety. (See Capt. 
Sept., 1837. Wade to Government, drd Aug, 

§ The idea of Ruesian designe on 1831 ) 

Jadia engaged the attention of the 
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@ 
ment to give him s document, accrediting him to Runjeet 
Singh, io case his life should be endangered, or in case he 
should be refused permission to quit the Lahore dominions. 
It was understood by the English that the paper was ouly 
to be produced to the Muhoraja in an extremity of the kind 
mentioned ; but General Allard himself considered that it 
was only to be so laid in form before the English authorities, 
in support of a demand for aid when he might chance to 
be straitened. He at once delivered his credentials to the 
Sikh ruler; it was rumored that General Allard had become 
a French ambassador, and it was some time before the 
British authorities forgave the faucied deceit, or the vain 
effrontery of their guest.* 

Runjeet Singh had invited the Governor General of 
India, the Governor of Agra (Sir Oharles Metcalfe), and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British forces to be 
present at the nuptials of his grandaon, which he designed 
to celebrate with much splendor, The prince was wedded 
to a daughter of the Sikh chief, Sham Singh Atareewala, in 
the beginning of March 1837, but of the English authorities 
Sir Henry Fane alone was able to attend, That able com- 
mander was ever a careful observer of military means and 
of soldierly qualities; he formed an estimate of the force 
which would be required for the complete subjugation of 


® The author gives what ihe 
French officers held to be the intended 
use of the credentials, on the compe- 
tent anthority of General Ventura, 
with whom he formerly had conver- 
sations on the subject. The English 
view, however, is that which was 
taken by the British ambassador in 
Paris, as well as by the authorities in 
Calcutta, with whom Genera! Allard 
was in personal communication, (Go- 
vernment te Capt. Wade, 16th Jan. 
and 8rd April, 1837.) 

Of the two views, that of the En- 
glish is the less honorable, with 
reference to their duty towards Run- 
jeet Singh, who might have justly 


resented any attempt on the part of 
servant te put himself beyond the 
power of his master, and any inter- 
fersnce in that servant’s behalf on the 
part of the British Government. 

In the letter to Ruvjeet Singh, 
Louis Philippe is styled, in Trench, 
“ Emppreir” (Capt. Wade to Go- 
vernment, 15th Sept., 1887) ; a title 
whiok, at the time, may have pleased 
the vanity of the French, although it 
could not have informed the under- 
standings of the Sikhs, a3, agreeably 
to Persiun aud Indian practice, kin 
or queen is always translated ‘ Pad. 
shal” equally with emperer, 
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the Panjab, but at the same time he laid it down asa princi- 
ple, that the Sutlej and the wastes of Rajpootana and Sindh, 
were the best boundaries which the Enylich could have in 
the east.* The prospect of a war with the Sikbs was then 
remote, and hostile designs could not with honor be enter- 
tained by a guest. Sir Henry Fane, therefore, entered 
heartily tuto the marriage festivities of Lahore, and Ins 
active mind was amused with giving shape to a scheme, 
which the intuitive sagacity of Ruvjeet Singh had acquiesced 
in as pleasing to the just pride or useful vanity of English 
soldiers. The project of establishing an Oider of merit 
similar to those dying exponents of warlike skill and chivalr- 
ous fraternity among European nations, had been for some 
time entertained, and although seach a system of distinction 
ean be adapted to the genius of any peuple, the object of 
the Muharaja was simply to gratify his English neighbors, 
and advantage was accordingly taken of Sir Henry Fune’s 
presence to establish the * Order of,the anspicions Star of 
the Punjab” on a purely British model.f This method of 
pleasing, or occupying the attention of the English authori- 
ties, was not unusual with Runjeet Singh, and he was always 
ready to inquire concerning matiers which interested thein, 
or which might be turned to account by himself. He wouki 
ask for specimens of, and for information about, the mann- 
facture of Sambhnor salt and Malwa opinm.{ So early as 
1812 he had made trial of the sincerity of his new allies, or 
had shown his admiration of their skill, by asking for five 
hundred thuskets. These were at once furnt-hed to him; 


* These views of Sir anry Fane's master-general of the Bengal Army 
way not be on record, but they wera to compile a detailed map of that 
well known to those about his Excel- pat of’ the country, and whieh 
lency. His estimate was, as I re- formed the groundwork of all the 
member to have heard from Capt. maps used when hostilities did at leet 
Wade, 67,0:0 men, and he thought break out with the Sikhs. 
there might be a (wo years’ active Capt. Wade to Govornment, 7th 
warfare. Apnil, 1937. 

This visit to Lahore was perhaps  ~¢ Capt Wade te the Resident at 
mainly useful in enabligg Laeut.-Col, Delin, 2nd Jan., 1831 ) and to Govern- 
Garden, the indefatisable quarter: ment, 23th Doc, b 33, 
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but a subsequent request for a supply of fifty thousand such 
weapons, excited a passing suspicion.* He readily entered 
into # scheme of freighting a number of boats with mer- 
chandize for Bombay, aud he was praised for the interest 
he took in commerce, antil it was known that he wished 
the return cargo to consist of arms for his infuntty+ He 
would have his artillerymen learn gunnery at Loodiana ¢, 
and he would send shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope 
that he might receive some hints about the manufacture of 
iron sbrapnells§ He would inquire about the details of 
European warfare, and he sought fur copies of the pay te- 
gulations of the Indian army and of the English practice of 
courts martial, and bestowed diesses of honour on the trans. 
lator of these complicated aid inapplicable system||; while, 
to fuither satisiy himself, he would ask what punishment 
had been found an efficient substitute for flogging? He 
sent a lad, the relation of one of his chiefs, to leain English 
at the Loodiaua school, 11 order, he suid, that the youth 
might aid him in his correspondence with the British Govern- 
ment, which Lord William Bentinck had wished to cary on 
in the English tongue instead of im Persian **; and he sent 
a number of young men to learn something of medicine at 
the Loodiana dispensary, which had been set on foot by the 
political agent—but iu order, the Muharaja said, that they 


* Capt Wade to Government 22nd tice of courts inartial into a Sikh dress 


July, 1836. 

+ Compare Government to Capt 
Wade, 11th Sept , 1837. 

t Capt. Wade to Government, 7th 
Dec , 1831. 

§ When the restoration of Shab 
Shooja was resolved on, Runjest 
Singh sont ehells to Loodiana to be 
looked at and commented on, as if, 
being engaged in one political canso, 
there should not beany reserve about 
military secrets! 

| Major Hough, who has added to 
the reputation of the Indian army by 
his useful publications, put the prac- 


for Runjeet Singh (Government tu 
Capt Wade, 31st November, 1834 ) 

{ Goverumen: to Capt Wade, 18th 
May, 1885, intimating that solitary 
confinement had been found a good 
substitute, 

*# Capt Wide to Government, Ith 
April, 1836. Some of the priuces of 
India a}l of whom are ever prone to 
suspicion, were nol without a belief 
that, by writing m9 English, 16 was 
designed to keep them in ignorance of 
the real views and declarations of 
their paramouut, 


1837. 
Wai taf 
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might be useful in his battalions* In such ways, half 
serious, half idle, did Runjeet Singh endeavor to ingratiate 
himself with the representatives of a power he could not 
withatand and never wholly tiusted. 

Runjeet Singh's rejoicings over’ the marriage and 
youthful promise of his grandson were rudely interrupted 
by the success of the Afghans at Jumrovd, and the death of 
his able leader Huriee Singh, as has been alieady related. 
The old man was moved to tears when he heard of the fate 
of the only genuine Sikh chief of his creation f; and he had 
searcely vindicated his supremacy on the frontier, by filling 
the valley of Peshawur with troops, when the English in- 
terfered to embitter the short remainder of his life, and to 
get bounds to his ambition on the west, as they had already 
doue oa the east aud south. The commercial policy of the 
British people required that peace and industry should at 
once be introduced among the half-barbarous tribes of 
Sindh, Khorussan, and the Punjab; and it was vainly 
sought to give fixed limits to newly-founded feudal govern- 
ments, and to impress m -deration of desire upon grasping 
military sovereigns, It was wished that Munjeet Singh 
should be content with his past achievements; that the 
Ameers of Sindh, and the chiefs of Heerat, Candahar, and 
Caubul should feel themselves secure in what they held, 
but incapable of obtaining more ; aud that the restless Shah 
Shooja shon'd quietly abandon all hope of regaining the 
crown of his daily dreams: These were the views which 


* Sowe of theve young men were 
employed with the force raised 
“deri 10 1839, to erable 

rinca Iymoor to warch t 
Khyber. : aie 

t Capt. Wade to Government, 13th 
May, 1837, quoting Dr, Wood, 
surgeon in the British army, tempo- 
rarily deputed to attend on Runjeet 
Singh, aud who was with bis camp at 
Tbotas on this occasion. 

¢ Compare Government to Capt. 


Wado, 18th Nov., 1837, and to Capt. 
Burnes and Capt. Wade both of 
the 20th January, 1838, With re- 
gard to Sindh, also, the views of 
Runjeet Singh were not held +0 be 
pleasing, and the terms of his com- 
munication with the Ameers were 
thought equivocal, or denotative of 
a reservation, or of tLe expression of 
a right he did not possess. (Qovern- 
mont to Capt Wade, 25th Sept., 
and 13th Nov., 1837.) 
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the Euglish vicerory required bis agents to impress om 1907, 1890, 
Talpoors, Barukeaces, and Stkis ; and their impracticability 
might have quietly aud harmlessly become apparent, had 
not Russia foand reason and opportunity to push her ine 
trigues, through Persia and Toorkistan, to the banks of the 
{ndue,* The desire of effecting ea,zeconciliation between 
Runjeet Singh and Dost Mahomed induced the British Go- 
vernment to offer its mediationt; the predilections of its 
frank and enterprising envoy led him to seize upon the ad- 
migsion that the Ameer could scarcely be expected to resign 
all preteusions fo Peshawur.{ The crafty chief made use 
of this partiality, and of the fuct that his friendship was 
courted, to try and secure himself against the ouly power he 
really feared, viz. that of the Sikha; and he renewed his 
overtures to Persia and welcomed a Russian emissary, with: 

the view of intimidating the English into the surrender of homed 
Peshawur, and into a guarantee againsh Runjeet Singh. id 
Friendly assurances to the Candahar brothers, and a hint the views of 


that the Sikhs were at liberty to march on Caatal, would Buia 


Sir Alex, 
urnea a¢ 

ubul, 

1887-88, 


Dost Me. 


have given Dost Malomed 


* Without reference to the settled 
policy of Russia, or to what the may 
always have thought of the virtual 
support which England gives to Persia 
and Turkey against her power, the 
pee of inquirmg agenis in 

horassan sad Toorkistan, and the 
progressive extension of the British 
Indian dominion, must have put her 
on the alert, if they did not fill ber 
with reasonable suspicions. 

t Government to Capt. Wade, 
31st July, 1887. 

{ ‘Lhese predilections of Sir Alex. 
Burnes, and the hopes founded on 
them by Dost Mahomed, were sudi- 
ciently notorious to those in personal 
communication with that valuable 
pioneer of the English; and his 
strong wish to revover Peshawur, at 
least for Soolten Mahomed Khan, 1s 
distinetly stated ia his own words, in 


@ proper sense of his insigni- 


Masson's Jowraeys (iii. 428.). The 
idea of taking the district from the 
Sikhs, either for Dost Mahomed or 
his brothers, is moreover apparent 
from Sie Alex. Burnes’ published 
letters, of 5th Oct. 1837, and 26th 
Jan. and 13th March, 1838 (Parlia 
mentary Papers, 1839), from the Gos 
vernment replies of remark and osu. 
tion, dated 20th Jan., and especially 
of 27th April, 1888, and from Mr. 
Masson’s statements Journeys, iii, 
423, 448.). Mr. Masson himself 
thought it would be bat justice to 
restore the district to Sooltan Mola- 
med Khan, while Moonshee Mobun 
Lal (Life ef Dost Mahomed, i, 257, 
&c.) represents the Ameer to have 
thought that the surrender of Pegh- 
awur to his brother, would have been 
more prejudicial to his interests than, 
its retention by the Sikhs, 
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ficance® ; but the truth and the importance of his hostile 
designs were both believed or assumed by the British Govern- 
ment, while the rumors of a northern invasion were eagerly 
received and industriously spread by the vanquished princes 
of Iudia, and the whole country vibrated with the hope that 
the uacongenial domination of the English was about to 
yield to the ascendancy of another and less dissimilar race.f 
The recall of Captain Burnes from Caubul gave speciousness 
to the wildest statement; the advantage of etrikiag some 
great blow became more and more obvious ; for the sake of 
consistency it was necessary to maintain peace on the Indus, 
and it was wisely resolved to make a triumphant progresa 
through Central Asia, and to leave Shah Shooja as a de- 
pendent prince on his ancestral throne, The conception was 
bold and perfect ; and Lad it been steadily adhered to, the 
whole project would have eminently answered the ends in- 
tended, and would have been, in every way, worthy of the 
English name? 

In the beginning of 1838 the Governor General did not 
contemplate the restoration of Shah Shoojaf; but in four 
months the scheme was adopted, and in May of that year 
Sir William Maonaghten was sent to Ranjeet Singh to un- 
fold the views of the British Government. || The Muhbaraja 


* Such were Capt, Wade's views, 
and they are sketched in his letter of 
the 15th May, and 28th Oct., 1887, 
with reference to commercial objects, 
although the line of policy may not 
have been steadily adhered to, or 
fully developed. 

+ The extent to which this feeling 
was prevalent is known to those who 
were observers of Indian affairs at 
the time, and it is dwelt upon in the 
Governor General's minute of the 
20th Aug., 1839. 

t The Governor General’s minute 
of 12th May, 1888, and his deolara- 
tion of the Ist October, of the same 
Year, may be referred to as summing 
up the viens which moved the 


British Government on the occasion. 
Both were published by order of 
parliament in March, 1839. 

§ Government to Capt. Wade, 
2th January, 1838, 

| The proximate cause of the re- 
solution to restore Shah Shooja, was, 
of course, the preference given by 
Dost Mahomed to a Persian and 
Russian over & British alliance, and 
the immediate object of deputing Sir 
W. Macnaghten to Lahore, was to 
make Runjeet Singh as much as pos- 
sible a party to the policy adopted, 
(See, smong other letters, Govern- 
ment to Capt. Wade, 15th May, 
1838.) The deputation crossed into 
the Punjab at Rooper on the 20th 


BS 


grasped at the first idea which presented itself, of making  — 1888. 
use of the Shah at the head of hss armies, with the pio- Runjest 
claimed support of the paramount power in India; but he ae 
disliked the complete view of the scheme, and the activo but dually 
co-operation of his old allies. It chafed him that he waa to ony: 
resign all hope of Shikarpoor, aud that he was to be inclosed 

within the iron arms of the English rule. He suddenly 

broke up his camp at Adeenanuggur, leaving the British 

exvoys to follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, 

to Simlah; and it was not until he was told the expedition 

would be unde:taken whether he chose to share in it or not, 

that he assented to a modification of his own treaty with 

Shab Shooja, and that the triple alliance was formed for the 
subversion of the power of the Barukzaees.** The Euglish, 

on their part, insisted on a double invasion of Afghanistan : 

first, because the Amecrs of Sindh disliked a proffered treaty 

of alliance or dependence, and they could conveniently be 

coerced as tnbutaries by Shah Shooja on his way to Cun- 

dahar ; and, secondly, bocause it was not deemed prudent to 

place the ex-king in the hauds of Runjeet Singh, who might 

be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for Buitish 


Cab, vil.) DdISSATISPACTION OF RUNJRET sIRGH, 


May. It remained some timo at bim presents worth nearly forty 


Adeenanugger, and afterwards went 
to Lahore. The first interview with 
Bunjeet Singh was on the 31st May, 
the last on the 13th July. Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten recrossed the Sutle) 
at Loodinaon the 15th July, and 
ou that and the following day he 
arranged with Shaul Shooya in person 
the terms of lis restoration. 

Two months before the deputation 
waited upon Runjeet Srugh, he had 
visited FJummoo for apparently the 
first time in lis lite, and the same 
may be regarded as the last in which 
the worn-out prince tasteé of unsl- 
Joyed happiness. Golab Singh re- 
ceived his eoverign with every de- 
racastration of loyalty, and, bowing to 
the Mubwraja’s feet, he laid before 


thousand pounds, siying be was the 
humblest of lis slaves, and the most 
grateful of those on whom he had 
heaped favours. Runjeet Singh shed 
toars, but afterwards pertiuently ob- 
served that, in Jummoo, gold might 
be seen where formerly there was 
nouyht but stones. (Major Macke- 
son’s letter to Capt. Wade, of 3let 
March, 1838). 

* That Kunjeet Singh was told 
he would be left out if he did not 
choosé to come in, does not ap- 
pear on public record. It was, how- 
ever, the only convinting argument 
used during the long discussions, and 
I think Major Mackeson was made 
the beurer of the messsge to that 
effect, 


Runjeet 
Singh ap. 
parently at 
the height 
of great- 
ess ; 


but chafed 
in mind, 
and en- 
fesbled in 
health, 
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objects.f It wag therefore arranged that the Shah himself 
should march bg way of Shikarpoor and Quetta, while his 
son moved on Oaubul by the road of Peshawur, and at the 
head of a force previded by the Maharaja of the Panjab. 
The British force assembled at Feerozpoor towards the close 
of 1838, and further eclat was given to the opening of a 
memorable campaign, by an interchange of hospitalities 
between the English viceroy and the Sikh ruler.* Oatensi- 
bly Runjeet Singh had reached the summit of his ambition ; 
he was acknowledged to be an arbiter in the fate of that 
empire which had tyrannized over his peasant forefathers, 
and he was treated with the greatest distinction by the 
foreign paramounts of India: but his health had become 
seriously impaired ; he felt that he was in truth fairly in 
collision with the English, and he became indifferent about 
the careful fulfilment of the engagements into which he had 


+ Compare the Governor General’s 
minute of 12th of May, 1838, and his 
instructions to Sir William Mac- 
naghten of the 15th of the same 
month. Runjeot Singn was anxious 
to get something lasting and tangible 
ae his share of the profit of the expe- 
dition, and he wanted Jellalabad, as 
there seemed to be a difficulty about 
Shikarpoor. The Muharaja got, in- 
deed, a subsidy of two hundred thou- 
sand rupeesa year from the Shah 
for the use of his troops; a conces- 
siou which did not altogether satisfy 
the Governor General (see letter to 
Sir William Macnaghten, 2nd July, 
1838), and the article became, in 
fact, a dead letter. 

The idea of cresting a friendly 
power in Afghanistan, by guiding 
Runjeet Singh upon Caubul, seems 
to have been seriously entertained, 
aud it was a scheme which promised 
many solid advantages. Compare 
the Governor Geueral’s minute, 12th 
May, 1838, the author’s abstract of 
which differs somewhat from the copy 
printed by order of parliament in 
1839, and Mr. Masson (Journeys, iii. 
487, 488.) who refers to a communi- 


cation from Sir William Macnaghten 
on the subject. For the treaty about 
the restoration of Shah Shooja, see 
Appendix XIV. 

* At one of the several meetings 
which took place on this occasion, 
there was an interchange of compli- 
ments, which may be noticed. Run- 
jeet Singh likened the friendship of 
the two states toan apple, thered and 
yellow colors of which were, he said, 
so blended, that although the sem- 
blance was twofold the reality was 
one. Lord Auckland replied that the 
Muharaja's simile was very happy, 
inaamuch as red and yellow were the 
national colors of the English and 
Sikhs respectively ; to which Ruvjeet 
Singhirejoined in the same strain that 
the comparison was indeed in every 
way uppropriate, forthe friendship of 
the two powers was, like the apple, 
fair and delicious, The translations 
were given in English and Oordoo 
with elegance and emphasis by Sir 
William Macnaghten and Fukeer 
Uzeezooddeen both of whom were 
masters, although in different ways, 
of language, whether written or 
spoken, 


CHAP, VII] DEATH OF RUNJEET SINGH, 


entered. Shazada Tymoor marched from Lahore in January, 
1839, accompanied by Colonel Wade as the British repre- 
sentative; but it was with difficulty the stipulated euxiliary 
force was got together at Peshawur, and although a consider- 
able army at last encamped in the valley, the commander, 
the Muharaja’s grandaon, thwarted the negotiations of 
Prince Tymoor and the English agent, by endeavoring to 
gain friends for Lahore rather than for the proclaimed 
sovereign of the Afghans.* Runjeet Singh’s health con- 
tinuedtodecline. He heard of the fall of Candahar in April, 
and the delay at that place may have serred to cheer his 
vexed spirit with the hope that the English would yet be 
baffled ; but he died on tbe 27th of June, at the age of 
fifty-nine, before the capture of Ghuznee and the occupation 
of Caubul, and the forcing of the Khyber Pass with the aid 
of his owa troops, placed the seal of success on a campaign 
in which be was an unwilling sharer. 

Runjeet Singh found the Punjab 9 waning confederacy, 
a prey to the factions of its chiefs, pressed by the Afghans 
and the Mehrattas, and ready to sabmit to English supre- 
macy. His consolidated the numerous petty states into a 
kingdom, he wrested from Caubul the fairest of its provinces, 
and he gave the potent English no cause for interference, 
He found the military array of his couutry a mass of horse- 
men, brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art, and he 
left, it mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, fifty 
thousand well-armed Yeomanry and militia, and more than 
three hunded pieces of cannon for the field, He rule was 
founded on the feelings of a people, but it involved the 
joint action of the necessary principles of military order 
and territorial extension ; and when a limit had been set to 
Sikh dominion, and his own commanding genius was no 


* See, among other letters, Capt. lished Journal ; and forthe diplomatic 
Wade to Government, 18th Aug., history, so to speak, of his mission, 
1889. For some interesting detuils see Moonshee Shahumut Alee’s Sikhs 
regarding Capt. Wade's military aad Afghans. 
proceedings, see Lieut, Barr's pub- 
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more, the vital spirit of his race began to consume itself in 
domestic contentions.* 

When Runjeet Singh was Lord Auckland’s host at 
Lahore and Amritsir, his utterance whs difficult, and the 
powers of his body feeble; he gradually lost the use of his 
speech, and of the faculties of his mind ; and, before his 
death, the Rajas of Jummoo had usurped to themselves the 
whole of the functions of government, which the absence of 
Nao Nihal Singh enabled them to do with little difficnlty, 
She army was assembled, and a fitter, said to contain the 
dying Muharaja, was carried along the extended line. Dhian 
Singh was assiduous in his mournful attentions ; he seemed 
to take orders as if from his departing sovereign, and from 
time to time, during the solemn procession, he made known 
that Ranjeet Singh declared the Prince Khurrnk Singh his 
successor, and himself, Diian Singh, the vazeer or minister 
of the kingdom.f The soldiery acquiesced in silence, and 
the British Government was perhaps more sincere than the 
Sikh people in the congratulations offered, agreeably to 
custom, to the new and unworthly master of the Punjab,t 


* 111831, Capt Murrayestimated of 40,000 regularly drilled infantry, 
the Sikh revenue at little more than and 2 force of about 125,009 men im 


2} millions sterling, and the army at 
82,000 men, inclading 14,000 regular 
infastry ond 376 guns. (Murray's 
Runieet Singh, by Prinsep, p. 185, 
186 ; In the same year Capt. Barnes 
(Travels, i. 289. 291.), gives the 
revenue at 24 millions, aud the army 
ut 75,000, including 25,040 regular 
infantry, Mr. Masson (Journeys, 3. 
430) gives the same revenues; but 
fixes the army at 70,000 men, of 
whom 20,000 were disciplined. ‘This 
may be assumed as an estimate of 
1838, when Mr. Masson returned 
from Caubul. In 1845, Lieut.-Col, 
Steinbach (Punjab, p. 68,) states the 
army to have amounted to 110.009 


all, maintamed with about 875 guns 
or field carriages. Compare the 
Calcutta Review ni, 176.; Dr. Mac- 
gregor’s Sikhs, ii. 86, and Bfajor 
Smith's Reigning Family of Lahore, 
appendices, p. xxXvH, for estimates, 
correct in some particulars, and 
moderate in others. 

For a statement of the Lahore reve- 
ues, eee Appendix AXIL. ; and for 
a het of the Lahore army, see Ap- 
pendix XXIII. 

+ Mr. Clerk’s memorandum of 
1842 for Lord Ellenborough. 

t Many descriptions of Runjeet 
Singh's person and manners have 
been wrritten, of which the fullest is 


men, of whom 70,000 were regulars, perhaps that in Pemeep’s edition of 
The returrs procured for Govern. Murray’s Life, p. 178, &c-; while 
ment in 1844,and which caunot befar Capt. Osborne’s Court and Camp, 
Wrong, show that there were upwards and Col, Lawrenca’s 4 iventurer ia 
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KAURRUK SINGH. 


CMAPTER VIII. 


FROM THE DEATH OF MUHARAJA RUNJEET SINGH TO THE 


DEATH OF VUZEER JOWAHIR SINGH. 


Khurruk Singh's power usurped by his son Nao Nihal 


Singh.—Lieut.-Colonel Wade and Mr. Clerk.—Nao 
Nihal Singh and the Rajas of Jwmmoo.—The deuth 
of Khurruk Singh.—The death of Nao Nihal Singh.— 
Sher Singh proclaimed Muharaju, but the authority of 
sovercign assumed by the mother of Nao Nthal Singh. 
—Sher Singh gains over the troops and succeeds to 
power.—The army assumes a voice in affuirs, and 
becomes an organized political body.—The English 
willing to interfere. —The English undervalue the Sikhe. 
—The Sikhs in Tibet :—opposed by the Chinese, and 
restrained by the English.—The English in Cawbul.— 
General Pollock's compaign.—The Sindhanwala and 
Jummoo families—The death of Sher Singh.—The 
death of Raja Dhian Singh—Dhuleep Singh pro- 
claimed Muharaja with Heera Singh as Vuzeer.—Un- 
successful insurrections —Pundit Julla’s proceedings 
and views.-~Heera Singh expelled and slain.—Jawah ir 
Singh nominated vuczeer—Golab Singh submite.— 
Peshawura Singh in rebellion—Jowahiy Singh put 
to death by the Army, 


Tae imbecile Khurruk Singh was acknowledged as the 


master of the Punjab; but Sher Singh, the repnted son 
of the deceased king, at once urged hig supetior claims or 


the Punjab, contain many illustrative 
touches and anecdotes. The only 
ood likeness of the Mubaraja which 
jas been published, is that taken 
by the Hon. Misa Eden ; andt, es- 
pecially in the original drawing, is 
true and expressive. Runjeet Singh 
was of mall stature. When young 


he was dexterous in all manly exer- 
ciser, but in his old age he became 
weak and inclined to corpulency. 
He lost un eye when a child by amall. 
pox, and the most marked charuc- 
teristic of his mental powers was a 
broad and massive forehead, which 
the ordinary portraits do not show, 
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merits on the attention of the British viceroy*; and Nao 
Nihal Singh, the real offspring of the titular sovereign, 
hastened from Peshawar to take upon himself the duties 
of ruler. The prince, a youth of eighteen, was in his 
heart opposed to the proclaimed minister and the Rajas 
of Jummoo ; but the ascendancy of one Cheit Singh over 
the weak mind of the Muharaja, and Kharrak Singh’s 
own desire of resting upon the influeuce of the British 
agent, induced the two pirties to coalesce, first for the 
destruction of the minion, and afterwards for the removal 
of Colonel Wade, That officer had stood high with 
Runjeet Singh as a liberal constrner of Sikh rights, or as 
one who would caefally show how a collision with the 
English was to be avoided; he had steadily refused to 
make Dhian Singh the medium of his communications 
with the old Muharaja ; he had offended the heir-apparent 
by unceremoniously accusing him of machinations with 
Afghan chiefs; and in the eyes of the Sikhs he was 
pledged to Khurruk Singh at all hazards, by the promt- 
neut part he had taken in the meeting at Rooper before 
noticed. His presence was thus disliked, and his inter- 
ference dreaded, by men not inclined to wholly yield 
themselves to English counsels, and yet accustomed to 
see the suggestions of the Governor General regularly 
carried into effect by the sovereign of Lahore, 

The privacy of the Muharaju’s household was rudely 
violated by the prince and minister at daybreak on the 
8th of October. 1839, and Cheit Singh was awakened from 
his slumbers to be put to death, within a few paces of his 
terrified master The removal of Culovel Wade was 

* Government to Mr. Clerk, 12th “transmits” every thing “ for inform. 
July, 1889. Mr. Clerk, who was ation and for such orders as may seem 
acting for Col. Wade while absent at necessary.” Lord Auckland hastily 
Peshawur, seems to have detained desired Sher Singh to be told Kbur- 
Sher Singh’s messenger, and to have ruk Singh was his master. 
sent his letter to the GevernorGene-  Golab Singh was perhaps the 


ral somewhat in that ordinary epirit most prominent and resolute actor in 
of Indian correspondence, which this tragedy, although his brother 
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mixed up with the passage of British troops across the 1840. 

Panjab, and had to be effected in another manner. a 
The Governor General had designed that the Anglo- Mr. Clerk 

Indian army which sccompained Shah Shooja, should are oe 

return by way of Peshawar, instead of retracing its steps love! Wade 

through the Bolan pass; and when his Lordabip visited Tet April 

Ruujeet Bingh at Lahore, the proposition was verbally 1° 

conceded, although not difinitively settled by an inter- 

change of letters* In September, 1839, Mr. Clerk was 

seat on a mission of condolence and congratulation to the 

new Muharaja, and to finally arrange about the return of 

Lord Keane with the stormers of Ghuznee, The prince 

and minister were each conscious of their mutual enmity, 

and secret design of grasping supremacy, but they were 

even more averse to the presnce of a British army in the 

heart of the Punjab than to one hovering on a distant 

frontier. It might be used to take part with oné or other 

claimant, or it might be turned against both in favor of 

the contemned Khurruk Singh: but the passage of the 

troops could not be wholly refused, and they therefore 

urged a march by the difficult route of Dera Ismael Khao, 

and they succeeded in fixing upon a line which prudently 

avoided the capital, and also in obtaining a premature 

assurance that an English force should not again march 

through the Sikh couutry.f The chiefs were pleased with 

the new English negotiator, as all have ever been with 

that prompt and approved functionary. Something is 


and Nao Nihal Singh were both pree funeral. (Government to Mr. Clerk, 
sent. Col. Wade was desired to ex- 20th Aug. 1889), 

press to the Lahore Court the regret © * Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th 
of the British Government that such Aug, 1839. 

a scene of violence should have oc- Mr. Clerk to Government, 14th 
curred (Government to Col, Wade, Sept. 18389. The Governor General 
28th Oct. 1839); and similarly Mr. was not satiefied thata kind of pledge 
Clerk bad been directed to explainto had been given that British troops 
Kharrok Singh the disapprobation should not again oross the Punjab, 
with which the English viewed the (Government to: Mr‘, Clerk, 14th 
practice of suttee with reference 60 Oct, 1839.) 

what had taken place at his father’s 
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always expected from a change, and when a returo mission 
was deputed to Simlah, it was whispered that Colonel 
Wade had made himself personally objectionable to those 
who exercised sway at Labore; and the complaint was re- 
peated to Lord Keane, when he quitted his army for a 
few daya to visit the Mubaraja.® Iu the month of No- 
vember (1839), Colonel Wade was himself at the Sikh 
metropolis on his way from Caubul, but Khurruk Singh 
was kept at a distance on pretence of devotional observ- 
ance, lest he should throw himself on the protection of 
one believed to be ill-disposed towards those who sought 
his life, or his virtual relinquishment of power.+ 

A portion of the British army of invasion had even- 
tually to be left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that 
Shah Shooja could not maintain himself without support. 
The wants of regular forces are manifold, aud a supply 
of stores and ammunition had to be collected for trans- 
mission to Caubul on Colonel Wade's resumption of his 
duties at Loodiana, towards the end of 1839. It was 
desired to send a regiment of Sepoys as a guard with the 
convoy, but the Sikh minister and heir apparent urged 
that such could not be done under the terms of the 
agreement concluded # few months previously. Their 
aversion to their old English representative was mixed 
up with the general objection to makiug their country 
a common highway for foreign armies, and they thus 
ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy equipment 


* See, particularly, Government to 
Col. Wado, 29th Jan. 1840, and Col. 
Wade to Government, Ist April 
1846, 

+ Compare Munshee Shahamut 
Alee’s Sikhs and dfghans, p. 548, 
&o., and some remarks in a note, p. 
546., abont the English policy gene- 
rally towards Khurruk Singh, which 
note msy safely be held to be Col. 
Wade's own, Doubtless had Col, 


Wade continued to enjoy the com- 
plete confidence or support of the 
Governor General, the subsequent 
history of the Pnojab would have 
been different from, if not better 
than that which all have witnessed, 
So much may the British represen- 
tative effect at an Indian court, 
Without directly interfering, pro- 
vided he is at once firm, judicious, 
and well-informed, 
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of the isolated British forces, mainly with the view of 
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discrediting Colonel Wade, The Governor General was . a. 


justly impressed with the necessity of keeping open the 
straight road to Caubul, and he yielded to the wishes 
of the Lahore factions aud removed his agent, but not 
before Dhian Singh and the prince hed deapaired of 
effecting their object, and had allowed the convey, 
bristling with the bayonets, to proceed on its way.* In the 
beginning of April, 1840, Mr. Clerk succeeded to the 
charge of the British relations with the Punjab; and, iy- 
dependent of his general qualifications, he was the person 
best suited to the requirements of the time; for the very 
reason which rendered the agency of Colonel Wade invalu- 
able when it was desired to preserve Sindh and to invade 
Afghanistan, now rendered that of Mr. Clerk equally bene- 
ficial to the indeterminate policy of the English in India. 
Both officers had the confidence of the de facto Sikh rulers 
of the time, and all their recommendations were held to be 
given ina spirit of good will towards the Government of 
the Pnojab, as well as in obedience to the dictates of British 
interests. 

The Sikh prince and the English viceroy had thus 
each accomplished the objects of the moment. On the one 
hand, the Muharaja was overawed by the vigor and success 
of his aspiring son, and, on the other, the Punjab was freely 
opened to the passage of British troops, in support of a 
policy which connected the west of Europe with the south 
of Asia by an unbroken chain of alliances, The attention 
of each party was next turned to other matters of near 
concern, and the English recurred to their favorite scheme 
of navigating the Indus, and of forming an entrepot on that 

* The Governor General was agreeable to the Sikhs, s.¢., to the 
abont to proceed to Caloutta, which influential parties for the tishe 
made him the more desirous of being at Iahore. (Government te 


having an agent on the frontier, Col. Wade, 20th Jan 1840.) 
at once approved of by himself and 
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river, which should at once become the centre of a vast 


“trafle.* The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats 
“which ugéd the channels of the Indus and Satlej, and in 
"1839 the Sikhs deferred to the changing views of their allies, 


and put the duty on the goods themselves, according to wn 
assumed ad valorem scale, instead of on the eontaining 
vessels,+ ‘This scheme inevitably gave rise to a system of 
search and detention, and in June, 1840, the tolls upon the 
“boats were again re-imposed, but at reduced rates, and with 
the omission of such as coutained grain, wood, and lime- 
stonet But in spite of every government endeavor, and of 
the adventitions aid of large consuming armies, the ex- 
pectation of creating an active and valuable commerce by 
the Indus has not yet been fulfilled; partly because Sindh 
and Afghanistan are, in truth, unproductive countries on 
the whole, and are inhabited by half savage races, with few 
wants and scanty means ; and partly because a large capital 
has for ages been embarked in the land trade which con- 
nects the north of India with the south, which traverses the 
old principalities of Rajpootana and the fertile plains of 
Malwa, and which gives a livelihood to the owners of numer- 
ous herds of camels and black cattle. To change the 
éstablished econdiny of prudent mercliants must be the 
work ef time in a country long subject to political commo- 
tion, and the idéa of forming an emporium by proclarhdtiin 


the agreement itself, see Appendix 
XVI. Subsequently, idle djscus- 
sions occasionally arose with jocal 


* Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th 
ay 1849. The establishment of a 
reat entrepot of trade was a main 


ture of the scheme for opemng 
the navigation of the Indus. 
(Government to Capt. Wade, ‘Sth 


Sept, 1838.) 

3 Mr. Clérk to Government, 19th 
May and 18th Sept., 1889, and Go- 
worument to Mr. Clerk, 30th Aug., 
1889. For the agreement itself, sxe 
Appendix XY. 

t Mr. Clerk, to Government, Sth 
May, and 16th duly, 1840, For 


authorities, as fo whether lime was 
included under limestone, whether 
bamboos were wood, and whether 
rice was vomprehended wsder the 
technical term “grain,” which it is 
notin India. Similarly the limited 
meaning of “corn” in England has, 
perhaps, given rise to the modern 
phrase “ bread-stuffs, 
3 
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savqurs more of astern vanity than of Koglish sense, and 
soberness,* 

Nao Nihal Singh's great aim was to deatroy, or, tg. 
reduce , to insignificance, the potent Rajas of Jummoo, Who 
wished to engross the whole power of the state, and who 
jointly held Ludakh and the bill principalities between the 
Ravee and Jehlum iu fief, besides pumerous estates in 
various parts of the Panjab. He took advantage of the 
repeated dilatoriness of the Mundee and other Rajpoot chiafs 
around Kanggra in paying their stipulated tribute, to move 
a large force into the eastern hills, and the resistance his 
troops experienced amid mountain fastnesses seemed fully 
to justify the continuous dispatch of reinforcements, Hig 
design was, to place a consicerable army immediately to the 
northeast of Jummoo, to be ready to co-operate with the 
troops which could reach thet place in a few marches from 
Lahore, Ihe commanders chosen were the skilful General 
Veritura and the ardent young chief Ajeet Singh Sipdhan- 
wale, neither of whom bore good will towards Raja Dhian 
Singh.t ‘The plans of the youthful prince thus seemed in 
every way well devised for placing the rojas in his grasp, 
but his attention was distracted by disputes with the English 
authorities about the limits of the expanding domiuion of 
Lahore and of the restored empire of Ouubul, and by a 
direct accusation not only of encouraging turbulent refugees 
from Shah Shooja’s power, but of giving friendly assurances 
to Dost Mahomed Khan, who was then poepariug for that 
inroad which fluttered the English authorities iu Khoragsan, 
and yet paved the way for the surrender of their dreaded 


* Nevertheless the experiment 
was repeated in 1846, on the annex- 
ation of the Jalucdhur Dooab, 
when it was hoped, but equally in 
vain, that Hoshesarpoor might 
suddenly -beaome a cebfre of ex- 
ghahge. Every part of India bears 
various marks of the unreslized 
hopes of sanguine individuals with 


reference to the expected benefits of 
English sway, which diffuses bare 8 
some moral as wall. as 
blessings, but which must ig io 
its work by slow. = laboriong 
meune. 

+ Compare Mr. Clerk to Goyern- 
reat, 6th Sept., 1640 : 
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ehemy. Shah Shooja claimed all places not specified in’ the 
treaty, or not directly held by Lahore; nor can it be denied 
that the English functionaries about the Shah were disposed 
to consider old Doorannee claims as more valid than the 
new tights of Sikh conquerors; and thus the province of 
Peshawur, which the Punjab government further maintain- 
ed to have been ceded in form by the Shah separately iu: 
1834, as well as by the treaty of 1838, was proposed to be 
reduced to strips of land along the banks of its dividing 
river.* Jntercepted papers were produced, bearing the 
seals Of Nao Nihal Singh, and promising pecuniary aid to 
Dost Mahomed; but the charge of treachery was calmly 
repelled, the seals were alleged to be forgeries, and the 
British agent for the Punjab admitted that it was not the 
chatacter of the free aud confident Sikhs to resort to secret 
and traitorous correspondence.t The Barukzaee chief, 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan, was, however, made to lead as pri- 
soners to Loodiana the Ghiljace rebels who Lad sought an 
asyluth in his fief of Kohat, near Peshawur, aud whose near 
presence disturbed the antagonistic rule of the arbitrary 
Shah and his moderate English allies f 

Nao Nihal Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 
danger which thieatened him on the side of England, 
and to be on the eve of reducing the overgrown power 
pf his giandfuther’s favorites. At the same time the 
end of the Maharaja's life was evidently approaching ; 
and although his decline was credibly declared to have 
been hastened by drugs as well as by unfilial harshness, 
there were nove who cared for a ruler 60 feeble and une 


, © See particularly Sir Wm. Mao- to aid him in expelling the English ; 
D nto Governtnent, 28th Feb., forgetful that Nao Nibal Singh's 
and 13th March 1840. first object was to make himself 
+ Government to Mr, Clerk, Ist mastor of the Punjab by destroying 
Oct., 1840, ‘amd Mr. Clerk to Govern- the Jummtoo Rajas. 
ment, 9th Dec. (840 Compare, + Govetnmentto Mr. Clerk, 12th 
however, (ol Steinbach (Punjab, Oct. and Mr. Clerk to Government, 
p. 23), who states that the prince 14th May, 10th Sept, and %%4th 
was reusing Nepal as well as Caubul Oct, 1840, 
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worthy. Khburrak Singh at last died on the 5th Novem- 
ber, 1840, prematurely old and cere-worn, at the age ef 
thirty-eight, and Nao Nihal Singh became a king in 
name as well as in power ; hut the same day dazzled him 
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with a crown and deprived bim of life, He had performed Death of 


the Prince 


the last rites at the funeral pyre of his futher, and he was Nao Nihal 
passing woder a covered gateway with the eldest son of Pthle bth 


Golab Singh by his side, when a portion of the structure 
fell, and killed the minister's nephew on the spot, and so 
seriously injured the prince, that be became senseless at 
the ‘time, and expired during the night. It is not pos- 
tivély known that the Rajas of Jummoo thus designed 
to remove Nao Nihal Singh ; but it is difftcult to acquit 
them of the crime, and it is certain that‘ they ‘were 
capable of committing it. Self-defence i¢ the only paltia- 
tion, for it is equally certain that the prince was compass: 
ing their degradation, aud, perhaps, their destruction.* 
Nao Nibal Singh wos killed in his twentieth’ year ; he 
promised to be an able and vigorous ruler; and had bis 
life been spared, and had not English poliey partly foretalled 
him, he would have found an ample field for his ambition 
in Sindh, in Afghanistan, and beyond the Hindoo Koosb ; 
and he might perhaps, at last, have boasted that the 
inroads of Mehmood and of Tymoor had been fully 
avenged by the aroused peasants of India. 

The good-vatured voluptuary, Sher Singh, was re- 
garded by the Sith minister and by the Butizh agent as 
the only person who could succeed to the sovereignty 
of the Punjab; and as be was absent from Lahore when 

* Compare Mr. Clerk to Govern: Lahore (p. 85, &c.), may be quoted 
nent, 6th, 7th, and 10th Nov. as giving some particulars, the 
\840, who further, in his memorau- latter on the suthority of an 
lum of 1843, drawo up for Lord witness, « European adverturer, 
ailenborough, mentions Gen. Ven- known as Capt, Gardner, who was 
ura’s opinion that the fall of the jresent a part of the time, and 
rateway was accidental. Lient.-Cel. whose’ testimony it unf¢vors le to 


teinbach, Pwajed (p. 24), and .Reja-Dhike Singit, 
lajor Smyth, Reigning Family of 


ov. 1840. 


Sher Singh 
proclaimed 
sovereign ; 
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1840, 
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the Muharaja died and piq gon was killed, Dhian Sjegh 
Genocened the datter circumarance ap. logg.ag-pogyible, to 
give Sher Singh, time to collect his immediatg friends ; 
and the English igpresentative urged lin ,by mesgage to 


. Inalytain, good, qyder along the fiuu ier, as man’s winds 


but Chund 
Kour, the 
widow of 
Khurruk 
Singh, as- 
sumer 

wer, and 
Sher Singh 
retires, 


weie Likely to be ¢xcited by what Lad taken placge.*® But 
Sher Singh's patermty was more than dqubsfal ; he pos- 
segsul no commanding and few populir qualities; the 
Rajas of Jummoo weie odious to the magurity of the 
Sukh chiefs; aud thus Chund Kour, the widow of Khormk 
Singh, apd the mother of the slain pringe, agyumed to 
hassel the functiogs of regent or juler, somewhat unex- 
pectadly indeed, but stili unopposed at the moment by 
these whom she had surprised. She was suppurted. by 
spyeral nen of reputation, but mainly by the Sindhanwala 
family, whieh traced toa near and common apcestor with 
Runjeot Singh. ‘The lady herself talked of adding to the 
elnims of the youthful Heera Singh, by adoptiug him, as 
hd had telly, if nob forgisily, been adopted by the old 
Muheraja. She further distracted the factions by declaring 
that her daughter-in-law was pregnant; aud one party 
tried to gain her over by suggasting a marriage with Sher 
Singh, an plliagce which she apurned, and the other more 
reasonably proposed Uttur Singh Siudhanwala as a guiteble 
partner, for she might have taken an honored station iu 
his household agreeably to the latitude of village enstom 
in the north-west, of India, ; But the widow: of the Maha- 
raja loudly asserted her own right to supreme power, 
and after a few weeks the government was stated to be 
composed, Ist, of the “ Mace,” or “ Mother,” pre-eminently 
ap sovereign, or as regent for the expected offspring of 
Nao Nihal Singh ; 2d, of She: Singh as vigegerent, br as 


om 


. rane Mr, Glerk cher Govera- Clerk’s iguana of 18.42, 
mont, 7 Nev, 1840, and gleo Ma. 
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piesident of the codnell of sate; and Std of Thian Singh — Ya00. 
4s vozebt, Or executive minister. The compromise was'a 
mere téntdorary expedient, and Dhian Singh and Sher 
Sidgh soon afterwards began to absent themselven for 
varying potiods from Lahore: the ona partly in the hope 
that the nass of bosiness which had arisen with the 
Engtish, and with Which he was familiar, would show to 
all that his aid was essential to the government ; and the 
other, or indeed ‘both of them, to ailutly take measures 
for gainiog over the army with promises ‘of donatives and 
increased pay, 80 that force might be resorted to ata 
fitting time, But the scorn with which Sher Singh's 
hereditary claim was treated made the mivister doubtful 
whether a more suitable instrument might not deineces- 
sary, and the English authorities were accordingly ree 
minded of what perhaps they had never known, viz., thdt 
Ranee Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of Rubjeet 


hd 


Dhuleep 
Singh, had borne to him a son named Dhuletp, « -fely eae i 
mouths before the conference took place about reseatiiig pretension 
Shah Shooj on the throne of Canbul,* rh 


The British viceroy did nut acknowledge Maes Obutd qys gogtuh 


Kour as the undoubted successor of be: husband and aon, aero _ 
oras the sovereign of the country; but he treated hér the time. 


government as one de facto, so far as to carry on business 
as usual fhrough the accredited agents of either power. 
The Governor General’s anxiety for the reservation of Dost Mas 


order in the Punjab was rfevertheless considerable; aud Seal 
. A an ale 
it was incteaged by the state of Uffsirs in Afghanistan, for tempts Cau- 


the attempts of Dost Mahomed and the resolution of Stee 
meeting him with English rheans alone, rendered the ua 
«3? Oo tOe Ze 

despatch of additional troops nebtswary, and befote phen. 

* Compare Mr. Clerk to Govern specified. It solms altindst eettam 
ment, of dates between the 10th Nov, that the exmtence of the boy Dhulep 
1840, and 2d Jan, 1841, foclusrve, was not before known fo the Britiéh 
particularly of the llth and 2ith authorities, 
Nov., and Lith Deo, besides those 
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Sher Singh 
gains over 
the troops 

with Dhian 
Gingh’s aid, 
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Khurruk Singh's death three thousand men had reached 
Feerozpoor on their way to Caubul.* The progress of this 
strong brigade was not delayed by the contentions at 
Lahore; it pursued its march without interruption, and on its 
arrival at Peshawurit found Dost Mahomed a prisoner instead 
ofa victor. The ex-Ameor journeyed through the Punjab 
escorted by a relieved brigade; and although Sher Bingh 
was then laying siege to the citadel of Lahore, the original 
prudence of fixing a route for British troops clear of the 
Sikh capital, and the complete subjugation of the Mahome- 
tan t.ibea, left the Snglish commander unaware of the 
atruggle going on, except from ordinary reports and news- 
writers.t 
. The Baglish Government made indeed no declaration 
with regard to the Lahore succssion; but if was believed 
by all that Sher Singh was looked upon as the proper 
representative of the kingdom, and the advisers of Maee 
Chuad Kour goon found that they could not withstand the 
specious claims of the prince, and the commanding influence 
of the British name, without throwing themselves wholly 
on the support of Raja Dhian Singh, That chief was at 
one time not unwilling to be the sole minister of the 
Mubarenee, aud the more sagacious Golab Singh saw ad- 
vautages to his family amid the complex modes necessary 
in a female rule, which might not attend the direct sway 
of « prince of average understanding, inclined to favoritism, 
‘and pledge to Sikh principles, But the Mace’s councillors 
would not coneent to be thrown wholly into the shade, 
and Dhian Singh thus kept aloof, and secretly assured Sher 
Singh of his support at a fitting time. The prince, on his 
part, endeavored to sound the English agent as to his 
* Government to Mr. Clerk, 1st manded by the veteran Col. Wheeler, 
and 8nd Noy., 1640, and other letters whose name is familiar to the pubhe 


to and from that functionary. in connection both with Afghan aud 
+ The returning brigade was com. Sikh wars, : 
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eventaal cecognition, aud he wan satisfied with the reply, tea. 
although he merely received an assuraach that the. allies 
of thirty-two yeara wished ta 00 0 stroug government ia 
the Pupjah.° 

Shor Singh had, with the minister's sid, gained over Sher Singh 
some divisions of the army, and he believed that all would ce 
declare for bim if he boldly put himself ab their head, ‘The 18 Zxs, 
eagerness of the prince, or of his immediate followers, 
somewhat precipitated measure; aud when he suddenly 
appesred at Lahore on the 14th January, 1841, he found 
that Dhian Singh had not arrived from Jummoo, and that 
Golab Singh would rather fight for the Muharanee, the 
acknowledged head of the state, than tamely becomes 
party on compuleion to his ill-arranged schemes, But Sher 
Singh was no longer his own master, and the impetuous 
eoldiery at once proceeded to breach the citadel, Qolab 
Singh in vaia urged some delay or a suspension of hostili- 
ties; but on the 18th January, Dhian Singh and most of 
the principal chiefs had arrived and ranged themselves on 
one side or the other. A compromise took place; the Maee o.in4 
was outwardly treated with every honour, and large estates Kour 

; . yields, and 

were conferred upon her; but Sher Singh was proclaim- Sher Singh 
ed Muharaja of the Punjab, Dhian Singh was declared once sera 
more to be vuseer of the state, and the pay of the soldiery 
was permanently raised by one rapee per mensem. The 
Sindbanwalas felt that they must be obnoxious to the new The Sind. 
ruler; and Uttur Singh and Ajeet Singh took early mea- uy. 
sures to effect their escape from the capital, and eventually 
into the British territories; but Lehoa Singh, the other 
principal member, remained with the division of the army 
which be commanded in the hills of Kooloo and Mundee.f 


* Geo Mr. Clerk’s letters to Go- + See Mr. Clerk’s letters, of dates 
vernment of Deo., 1840 and Jan.,1841 from 37th to 80th Jan., 1641, 
generally, partioularly that of the 9th 

an, 


" 20 
1841, 
Sa ae od 


The army 
becomes une 
controllable, 


Sher Singh 
alarmed. 


The Ba- 
glish an- 
xious about 
the general 


tranquillity, 
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Sher Siagh lad induced the trapps of the state te make 
him a king, but be was unable to command them ds soldiers, 
or to sway them as men, and they {ook edyantage of his 
incapacity and of their own strength to wreak their veagaance 
upon various officers who had offended them, and upon 
various regimental accountants and muster-masters who 
may have defrauded them of their pay. Some houses were 
plundered, and several individuals were seized and slain. 
A few Europeans had likewise rendered themselves obnoxi- 
ous; and General Court, a moderate and high-minded men, 
had to fly for his life, and a brave young Englishman named 
Foulkes was cruelly put to death. Nor was this spirit of 
violence confined to the troops at the capital, or to those in 
the'eastern hills, but it spread to Cashmeer and Peshawur; 
and in the former place, Meshan Singh the governor was 
killed by the soldiery ; and in the latter, General Avitabile 
was 00 hard pressed, that he was ready to abandon his post 
and to seek safety in Jellalabad.” It was believed at the 
tine, that the army would not reat satisfied with avenging 
what it considered its own injuries; it was thought it might 
proceed to a general plunder or confiscation of property ; the 
population of either side of the Sutlej was prepared for an 
extensive commotion, and the wealthy merchants of Amritsir 
prophesied the pillege of their warehouses, and were clamor- 
ous for British protection. Sher Singh shruvk within him- 
self appalled, and he seemed timorously to resort to the 
English agent for support against the fierce spirit he had 
roused and could not control ; or he doubtfally endeavoured 
to learn whether such disorders would be held equally to 
end his reign and the British altiance, The English wateh- 
ed tle confusion with much interest and some anxiety, and 
when cities seemed about to be plundered, and provinces 


© Compare Mr, Clerk to Govern: 28th April, and 80th Mey, 1841, 
ment, 26th Jan., Sth and 14th Feb., 
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ravaged, the queation of the daty of a civilized and power- 
ful neighbor patarally suggested iteclf, and was answered 
by a cry for interference ; bus the shapes which the wish 
took were vasious and contradictory, Nevertheless, the 
natural desire for aggrandizement, added to the apparently 
disorganised state of the army, contributed to strengthen a 
willing belief in the iuferivrity of the Sikhs as soldiers, and 
in the great excellence of the mountain levies of the chiefs 
of Jummoo, who alone seemed to remain the masters of 
their own servants. To the apprehension of the English 
authorities, the Sikhs were mere upstart peasants of doubt- 
ful courage, except when maddened by religious persecution ; 
but the ancient name of Rujpoot was sufficient to invest 
the motley followers of a few valiant chiefs with every wur- 
like quality. This erroneous estimate of the Sikhs tainted 
British counsels until the day of Pheerooshobur.* 

The English seemed thus called upon todo something, 
and their agent in Caubul, who was committed to make 
Shab Shooja a monarch in means as well as in rank, grasped 
at the death of Ruujeet Singh’s last representative; he 
pronounced the treaties with Lahore to be at an end, and 
he wanted to annex Peshawur to the Afghan away. The 
British Government in Calcutta rebuked this hasty con- 
clusion, but cheered itself with the prospect of eventually 
adding the Derajat of the Indus, as well as Peshawur, to the 
unproductive Dooranee kingdom, without any breach of 


faith towards the Sikhs; for 


* This erroneous estimate of the 
¢roops of the Jummoo Rajas and 
others hill chiefs of the Punjab rela- 
tively to the Sikhs, may be seen in- 
sisted on in Mr. Clerk's letters to 
Government of the 2d Jan., and 13th 
April, 1841, and especially in those 
of the Sth and 10th Dev. of that year, 
and of the 16th Jan., 10th Feb., and 
23d April 1842. Mr. Clerk's ex- 
pressions are very decided, such 2s 
that the Sikhs feared the hill-men, 


it was considered that their 


who were braver, and that Rajpoots 
might hold Afghans in check which 
Sikhs could not do; but be seems to 
have forgotten that the ancient Rnj- 
ger tr daring the century gone 

y, Yielded on either side to the new 
and aspiring Goorkhas and Mahrat- 
tas, aud even that the Sikls themselves 
had laid the twice-born princes of the 
Himalayas under contribution from 
the Ganges to Cushmeer. 
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1841, 


undervalue 
the Sikhbe, 


and are 
ready to ins 
terfere by 
force of 
arta, Feb. 
1641. 


952: 
1s6t, 


Nite ili. 
tary disor- 
ders sub- 
hide, but 
the people 
become sus- 
picious of 
the Boglish. 
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doutiaions tight soon be refit in two by the Sindtanwals 
Sirdars and the Jusmve Rajas.® The British agent om the 
Batlej: did not think the Lahore empire so near its dissolu- 
tion in that mode, and coufident in his own dexterity, in 
the superiority: of his troops, and in the greatness of the 
Eogiish name, he proposed to march to the Sikh eapital 
with 12,000 men, to beat and disperse a rebel army four 
times more: numerous, to restore order, to strengthen the 
sovereignty of Sher Singh, and take the cis-Sutlej districts 
and forty lakhs of rapees iv coin as the price of bis aid.f 
This promptitude’ made the Mubaraja think himeelf in 
danger of his life at the hands of his subjects, and of bis 
kingdom at the hands of his allies} ; nor was the Governor 
General prepared fora virtual invasion, although he was 
ready to use force if large majority of the Sikhs as well 
as the Mnharaja himself desired such intervention.§ After 
this, the disorders in the army near Lahore gradually sub- 
sided ; but the opinion got abroad that overtures had been 
made to the eager English ; and so far were the Sikh soldiery 
from desiring foreign assistance, that Lehna Singh Sindhan- 
wala was imprisoned by his own men in the Mundee hills, 
on a chatge of conspiracy with his refugee brother to in- 
trodace the supremacy of strangers. || . 


readiness of English to i ed 
was first propounded to Fukeer Usess- 
ooddeen, and that wary negotiator. 
said the mtatter could not be trusted 


® See espéciully Goternment to 
Bir Wm. Maonaghten, of 28h Dec, 
1840, in reply to his proposals of the 
26th Nov, The Governor General 
justly observed that the treaty was 


to paper, he would himsgif go and 
ot formed with av itidividual chief, 


tell Sher Bingh of it. He went, but 


but with the Sikh state, ao long as it 
might last aud fulfil the obligations 


of Its dlliatice. 


+ Mr. Clerk to Government, of the 
86th Marc 1841, 

¢ When Sher Singh became aware 
of Mr, Clerk’s propositions, he is 


said simply to have drawn his foger { 


soross his throat, tteaning that the 
Kikhs would at otioe take his life if 
he assented to such measures. The 


he did pot return, his object being to 
hoop clear of schemes so hazardous. 

§ Government to Mr. Clerk, 8th 
Feb., and 29th March, 1841. The 
Governor General truly remarked 
that Mr. Clerk, rather than the Ma- 
huraja, had proposed a armed inter- 


erence, 
| Mr. Clerk to Govertimont, ath 
March, 1841, 


Omar. vi) «= takrretidn ov ‘Twe arictts, 
The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further 
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leét. 


toused by the proceedings of an officer, afterwards no- Mejor 
minated to represent British friendship and moderation, Brosdfoct's 
Major Broadfoot had been appointed to recruit a corpe of Foca thi 
Bappere and Miners for the service of Shah Shooja, and aa Pasi. 


the family of that sovereign, and also the blind Shah Zuman 
with his wives and children, were about to proceed to 
Caubul, he was charged with the care of the lurge and 
motley convoy. He entered the Punjab in April, 1841, 
when the mutinous spirit of the Sikh army was spreading 
from the capital to the provinces. A body of mixed or 
Mahometan troops had been directed by the Lahore Govern- 
ment to accompany the royal families as an escort of pro- 
tection, but Major Broadfoot became suspicious of the good 
faith of this detachment, and on the banks of the Ravee he 
prepared to resist, with his newly recruited regiment, an 
attack on the part of those who had been sent to conduct 
him in safety, On his wiy to the Indus he was even more 
suspicious of other bodies of troops which he met or passed ; 
he believed them to be intent on plunde:ing his camp, and 
he considered that he only avoided collisions by dexterous 
negotiations and by timely demonstrations of force. On 
crossing the river at Attok, his persuasion of the hostile 
designe of the battalions in that neighborhood and towards 
Peshawur was so strong, that he put his camp in a complete 
state of defence, broke up the biidge of boats, and called 
upon the Afghan population to rise and aid him against 
the troops of their government. But it does not appear 
that his apprehensions hac even 4 plausible foundation, 
until at this time he seized ogrtaiv deputies from a mutin- 
ous regiment when on their way back from a conference 
with their commander, and who appear to have come within 
the limits of the British pickets, This proceeding alarmed 
both General Avitabile, the governor of Peshawur, and the 
British agent at ¢hat place; and » brigale, already warued, 
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ae harried from Jellalabad to overane the Sikh forces en- 
camped ugar the Indus, But the Shah's families and their 
numerous fylipwars had pwsed ov unmolested before tha 
auxiliary troops had cleared the Khyber Pass, and the whole 
proceeding merely served to initate sud excite the distrust 
of the Sikh generally, and to give Sher Singh an opportunity 
of pointing out to his tumultuous soldiers that the Punjab 
was surrounded by Euglieh armies, both ready and willing 
to make war upon them.* 

Before the middle of 1841 the more violent proceedings 
of the Lahore troops had ceased, but the relation of the 
army to the state had become wholly altered; it was 09 
longer the willing instrument of aun arbitrary and genia} 
government, but it looked upon itself, and was megarded by 
others, as the representative body of the Sikh people, at the 
“ Khalsa ” itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take its 
part in public affaiis, The efficiency of the army as a dite 
ciplined foree was not much impaired, fur a higher feeling 
possessed the men, and increased alacrity and resolution 
supplied the place of oxact training. They were sensible of 
the advantages of systematic uniou, and they were proud of 
their armed array as the visible body of Govind’s common- 
wesith, Asa general rule, the troops were obedient to their 
appointed officers, so far as concerned their ordinary military 
duties, but the position of a regiment, of a brigade, of a 
division, or of the whole army, relatively to the executive 
government of the conntry, was determined by a committee 
or assemblage of committees, termed a “ Punch”. or 
 Punchayet,” ze. a jury or committee of five, composed of 
men selected from each battalion, or each company, in con- 
sideration of their general character as faithful Sikh soldiers, 
ot from their particular jufluence in their native villagey, 
The system of Punchayets is conmon throughout India, 


* Compare Mr. Clork, to Governmout 25th May and 10th June, 184k, ° 
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and avery tribe, or section ofa tribe, or trade, or calling iat. 
readily submits to the decisions of ite elders ot superior’ a aad 
seated togéther in consnltation.” In the Punjab ihe custort 
received a further development from the orgnnization neces! 
sary to to army; arid even in the crude form of reptesentas 
tion flrus achieved, the Sikh people were enabled to interfere 
with effect, and with some degree of consistency, in the 
homination and in the removal of their rulers, But these 
large assemblies sometimes added military licence to popular 
tumult, and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries to the bar- 
barous ignorance of ploughmen. Their resolutions were 
often unstable or unwise, and the representatives of different 
divisions might take opposite sides from sober conviction or 
self-willed prejudice, or they might be bribed and cajoled 
by such cble and unscrupulous men as Raja Golab Singh.® 
‘The partial repose in the autumn of 184] was taken 

advantage of to recur to those mercantile objects, of which bate 
the British Government never lost sight Tie fucilities of a i as 
viavigating the Indus and Sutlej had been increased, and ad iy, 
jt was now sought to extend corresponding advantages to 
the land trade of the Punjab. Twenty yesrs before, Mr, 
Moorcroft had, of his own instance, made proposals to 
Runjeet Singh for the admission of British goods into the 
Eabore dominions at fixed rates of duty.f In 1832, Colonel 
Wade again brought forward the subject of a general tariff 
for the Punjab, aud the Muharsja appeared to be not india- 
posed to meet the views of his allies ; but he really disliked 
to make arrangements of which he did not fully see the 
scope and tendency, and he thus tried to even a settlement 
of the river tolls, by saying that the prosperity of Amritsir 
would be affected, and by recurring to that ever ready ob- 
jection, the slaughter of kine. Cows, he said, might be 

* See Mr. Clork’s letter of the 14th army was united and ruled by its 


March, 1841, for Fukeer Useezood- punchayete, 
deen's admission, that even then lig + Movecroft, Zravels, i, 103, 
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used as food by those who traversed the Punjab under 
British guarantee.* In 1840, when Afghanistan was garri- 
soned by Indian troops the (tovernor General pressed the 
gubject s second time on the notice of the Lahore authori- 


' ties ; and after adelay of more than a year, Sher Singh 


assented to a reduced acale and to a fixed rate of duty, and 
also to levy the whole sum at one place; but the charges 
atill appeared excessive, and the British viceroy lamented 
the ignorance displayed by the Sikh Muharaja, and the 
disregard which he evinced for the true interests of his 
subjects.f 

The Lahore Government was convulsed at its centre, 
but its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active 
on the frontiers, where not hemmed in by British armies 
The deputies in Cashmeer had always been jealous of the 
usurpations of Golab Singh in Tibet, but Meehan Singh, 
a rude soldier, the governor of the valley during the com- 
motions at Lahore, was alarmed into concessions by the 
powerful and ambitious Rajas of Jummoo, and he left 
Iskardo, and the whole valley of the Upper Indus, a free 
field for the aggressions of their lieutenants. Ahmed Shab, 
the reigning chief of Baltee had differences with his family, 
and he proposed to pags over his eldest son in favour of 
& younger one, in fixing the succession. The natural heir 
wonld seem to have endeavored to interest the Governor 
of Cashmeer, and also Zorawur Singh, the Jummoo deputy 
ia Ludakh, in his favour; and in 1840 he fled from his 
father and sought refuge and assistance in Leb. Gnodoop 
Tunzin, the puppet king of Ludakh, had conceived the 


. © Compare Col, Wade to Govern- 
ment, 7th Nov., and 5th Dec., 1832, 
objections are often urged in 
India, not because they are felt to be 
reasonable in themselves,or applicable 
to the point at issue, but because re- 
ligion is always a strong ground to 
stand on, and because it is the only 
thing which the Eoglish do not vit 


tually profess a desire to change. 
Religion is thus brought in upon all 
occasions of apprehension or disineli- 
nation, 

+ Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th 
May, 1840, and 13th Oot., 1841, and 
Mr. Clerk to Government of 20th 
Bept,, 1841, 


CHAP. 7111] EVAQUATION OF LASS4. 


‘ idea of throwing off the Jummoo anthority ; ho bad been 
andeavoring to engage Abmed Shah in the design; tho 
absence of Zorawur Singh was opportuue and he allowed 
a party of Iskardo troops to march on Leh, and to carry 
off the son their chief. Zorawur Singh made this inroad 
a pretext for war; and before the middle of the yenr 1840 
he was master of Little Tibet, but he left the chiefship in 
the farnily of Abmed Shah, on the payment of a petty 
yearly tribute of seven thousand inpees, so barren are the 
rocky pringipalities between Imaus and Emodus.* Zorawur 
Singh was emboldened by his own success aud by tha 
dlissensions at Lahore, he claimed fealty fiom Ghilghit ; 
he was auderstood to be desioys of quartelling with the 
Chinese governor of Yarkund; and he renewed antiquated 
claims of Ludakh supremacy, and demanded the surender 
of Rohtuk, Garo, and the lakes of Mansarawar, from the 
priestly king of Lassa + 
Zorawur Singh was desirous of acquising territory. 
aud he was also intent on monopolizing the trade in shawl- 
wool, a considerable biauch of which followed the Sutlej 
and moie eastern roads to Loodiana and Delhi, and added 
nothing to the treasury of Jummoo; Iu May and June, 
1841, he ocenpied the vallere of the Indus and Sutlej, to 
the sources of those 1iveis, and lie fixed a gazison close to 
the frontiers of Nepal, and on the opposite side of tho 
snowy range from the British post of Almora. The petty 
Rajpoot princes between the Kalee and Sut'+) suffered in 
their revenugs, and trembled for their tertitories; the 
Nepal Goveinment had renewed its intiugues of 1838, 
and yas in correspondence with the crafty minister of 
Lahone, with the disaffected Sindhanwala chiefs §, and the 
* Compare Mr Clerk to Goyern- { Compare Mr Clerk to Govery- 
ment, 26th April, 9th aud 31st May, ment, Sth and 22d June, 1841. 
and 26th Aus 180 § Compare Mr Clerk to Govern- 
+ Compare Mr Clerk to Govern- ment, 16th Aug and 23d Nov 184u, 


ment, Zolh Aus and 8th Out 1810, and 17th Jan 1841, and Govern- 
aud 21 Jan and $th June, 194), ment to Mr, Clerk, 19th Qt. 1810 


1841. 
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English Government itself was at war with Ohins, at the 
distance of half the earth’s circumference. I¢ was held that 
the trade of British Indian subjects must uot be interfered 
with by Jummoo conquests in Chinese Tibet; it was deem- 
ed unadyisable to allow the Lahore aud Nepal dominions to 
march with ove another behind the Himalayas; and it was 
thought the Emperor of Pekin might coufound independent 
Sikbs with the predominant English, and throw additional 
difficulties in the way of pending or probable negotia'ions,* 
It was therefore decided that Sher Singh should require 
his feudatories to evacuate the [Lassa teriitories; a day, 
the 10th December, 184], was fixed for the surrender of 
Garo; and a British officer was sent to see that the grand 
Lama's authority was fully re-established. The Mubaraja 
and his tributaries yielded, and Zorawur Singh was recali- 
ed; but before the order could reach him, or be acted on, 
he was surrounded in the depth of winter and at a height 
of twelve thousand feet or more above the sea, by a superior 
force from Lagsa enured to frost snow. The men of the 
Indian plains aod sovghern Himalayas were straitened for 


The correspondence of Nepal with 
the Sikhs, or rather with the Jummoo 
faction, doubtless arose in part from 
the presence of Matabur Singh, an 
eminent Goorkha, as a refugee ir the 
Punjab. He crossed the Sutlej in 
1838, and soon got a bigh command 
in the Lahore service, or rather, per- 
haps, ahigh position at the court, 
Tina success in this way, and his ne- 
cessary correspondence with British 
fonotionaries, made the Nepal Go- 
vernment apprehensive of him, and at 
Jast he became so impartant in the 
eyes of the English themselves, that 
fn 1840, when differences with Kath- 
ynandoo seemed likely to lead to bos- 
tilities, overtures were virtually made 
te him, and he was kept in hand, as it 
were, to be supported as a claimant 
for power, or as a partizan leader, 
should active measures be necessary, 
He was thus induced to quit the 


Punjab, where his presence, indesd, 
was not otherwise eatisfactory ; but 
the differences with the Goorkhas 
were composed, and Matabar Singh 
was cast aside with an allowance of a 
thousand rupees a month from the 
potent governmert which had de. 
meuned itself by using him as a tool, 
(Compare particularly Government 
to Mr. Clerk, 4th May and 26th Oot. 
1640 ; and Mr. Clerk to Government, 
22d, Oct. 1840.) 

* Compare Government to Mr. 
Clerk, 16th Ang. and 6th and 20th 
Sept. 1841. The Sikhs, too, bad 
their views with regard to China, and 
naively proposed co operation with 
the English, or a diveraion in Tartary 
in favor of the war then in progress 
on the sea coast! (Mr. Clerk to Go- 
vernment, 18th Aug. and 20th Oot, 
1841 ) 


CHAP, YI] AMBITION OF THE JUMMU BASES. 


fuel—~as necessary as food in such a climate and at sach 
a weason; some even burnt the stocks of their muskets to 
warm their hands’ and on the day of battle, in the middle 
of December, they were benambed in their ranks during 
a fatal panse; their leader was slain, a few principal meu 
were reserved as prisoners, but the mass was left to perish, 
huddled in heaps behind rocks, or at the bottoms of ravines. 
The neighboring garrison on the Nepal frontier fled on 
hearing of the defeats the men were not pursned, but in 
passing over ranges 16,000 feet high, on their way to 
Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to ha'f their num- 
bers and left a inoiety of the remainder maimed for life.* 
During the spring of 1842 the victorious Chinese ad- 
vanced along the Judus, and oot only recovered their own 
province, but ocenpied Ludakh and laid siege to the citadel 
of Leh. The Kalmuks and the ancient Sukpos, or Sace, 
talked of another invasion of Caslmeer, and the Tartars of 
the Greater and Lesser Tibet were elute with the prospect 
of revenge and plunder: but troops were poured across 
the Himalayas; the swordsmen and cannoneers of the 
south were dreaded hy the unwarlike Bhotees; the siege 
of Leh was raised, and in the month of September (1842) 
Golab Singh's commander seized the Lassa Vuzeer by 
treachery, and dislodged his troops by stratagem from a 
position between Leh and Rohtuk, where they lad propos- 
ed to await the return of winter. An anangement was then 
come to between the Lassa and Lahore anthoriues, which 
placed matters on their old footing, agreeably to the desire 
of the English; aud as the shawl-wool trade to the British 
provinces was also revived, no further intervention was 
* To this rapid sketch of Ludakh and the defeat of the Sikhs was thas 
affairs, the author has necessarily dee made known in Calcutta and Pesha. 
pended for the most part on bis own eur, through the reports of the fuvi- 
persoual knowledge. After the battle tives to Almora, before 1b was heard 


oo the Mansarawar Like, the western of in the neighbouring Garo, 
passes rou uued (lowed for hye weeks, 
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tonsidered necessary between the jeslous Chinese and the. 
résttained Sikhs.* 

When in April, 1841, the troops in Cashineer pit 
their governot fo death, Raja Golub Singh was sent to 
testore order,and to place the authority of the new manager: 
Gholuw Moheiooddeen on a firm footing. ‘fhe mhutinous 
regiments were overpowered by numbers and punished with 
severity, and it was soon dpparent that Gulab Singh had 
inade the gétetnor whom he was aiding a creature of his 
oitn, and had become the irtual master of the valley.t 
Neither the minister nor his brother had ever been thought 
Well pleased with English interference fn the affuirs of the 
Punjab; they were at the time in supicious communica: 
tion with Nepal; snd they were held to be bound tg 
Sooltan Mahtonted Khan, whose real or presttmed intrigues 
with the enemies of Shalt Shouja had vtcasioned his removal 
to Lahore a tear previonsly f General Avitabile had 
become mote aud more urgent to be ielieved from hig 
dangerous post at Peshanttr; the influence of Dbian Singh 
tas predominant in Sikh counsels; aud the Engtish opinion 
of the ability of tle Juimoo Rajas and of the excellence 
of their troops was well kuown, aud induced a belief in 
partiality to be ptesumed § It was therefore proposed 
by Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan proviuce on the 


* At Antritsir in Match, 1846, 
then Golab Singh was tOtnally im. 
augarated as Muharaja of Jummoo, 
he exhibited the engagements with 
the Lama of Lasda, drawn out on his 
part in yellow, and on the part of the 
Chinese in red ink, and exch im. 
pressed With the open hand of the 
negot ators dippcad in citber color in- 
Ktend of a recular seal or written sig. 
hature. The “Punja,” or Aand, 
sees In geveral use in Asia ae typ 
eal of a covenant and it is moreover 
a common emblem on the ssandards 
of the eusteru Afghans. 


4 Compare Mf Clerk to Govern: 
ment, 18th May, 9th duly, and Sd 
Sept. 1840. 

f For this presnmed understand: 
Ihg betnesn the Jummoo Rajas and 
the Buruhzuees of Peshawur, Mr, 
Clerk’s letter of the 8th Ort., 1840 
ma\ be referred to among others, 

§ Mr. Cletk leant upon and pet 
haps mach overrated Dhian Singh’s 
capacity, “his milttary tulente, and 
uptilude for businces.” (Alp. Clerk 
lo Government, 7th Nov., 1840, and 
13th May, 1841) General Ventare 
fur justance, cyusidered the Taja to 
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restorer of order in Onshmere. But this artangeinent wottld i 
have placed the hills from the neighbouthood of Kavggis cies Gu 
to the Khyber Pass in the hands of men averse to the re Policy 
English and hostile to Shah Shooja ; aud as theit tronble- 4 Kuli, 
some ambition lad been checked im Tilet, 80 it was resolve 

ed that their more dangerona establishineat of the Caubtl 

tiver should be prevented, In the atitumn of 1841, theres 

fore, the veto of the English agent was put upon Reji Golub 

Ringh’s nomination to Peshawwar.* 

About two months afterwards, 1 on the 2d Novembet the insures 
(1841), that insurrection broke owt iu Cuubul which forme ane 
so painful a passage in British liistory. No valiaut youth Nov. 1840 
aruse supetior to the fatal influence of miitary subordina- 
tion, to render illustrious the retreat ofa handful of English 
men, or more illustiious still, the successful defence of their 
position.| The brave spirit of Sir William Macnaghien 
Juboured perseveringly, but in vain, against the unworthy 
fear which possessed the highest officers of the army; and 
the dismay of the distaut commandets imparted sume of its 
poison tv the supreme authorities in Ludia, who were weary 
of the useless aud burdensome otcupation of Khorassan. 

The fitst generous impulse was awed into a desire of aunulling 
the Dooranee alliauce, and of collecting a force on the 
Judus, or even so fur back as the Sutlej there to fight for 
the emprte of Hindostan with the tofrents of exuliing 
Afghans which the stutled imaginations of Englishmen 
teadily conjured up{ No confidence was placed in the 


Possess a very slender understanding, 
und in uch a matter he may be held 
io be a fair as well us a competent 
judye, although personally averse to 
the minister. 

* Government to Mr Clerk, 2d 
Ang. and Mr. Clerk to Qoverumeut, 

Aug. 1841. 

¢ There was no want of ga'lant 
and capable men in the subordinate 
tanke of the army, and st is known 
that the lamouted Major Pot linger 


recorded his disapprobation of the re- 
treat eo fatuitonaly commenced sntl 
fo fatally ended, although, to give 

validity to dovuments, or an appear- 
ance of unanimity to counsels, be un- 
fortunately put hia name to the 
orders requining tho sursender of 
Candahor and Jellalabad. 

TCompire Government to the 
Commander in-Clitef, 2d Dec, 1841, 
and 10th Feb, 1842; Government 
to Mr, Clerk, 10th Feb, 1842, and 
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_ efficiency or the friendship of the Sikhs® :and although their 
aid was always considered of intportance, the mode in which 
it was asked and used only served to sink the Lahore army 
lower than befure in British estinatien.t 

Four regiments of Sepoya marched from Feerozpoor 
without guns, and unsupported by cavalry, to vainly, en- 
deavor to force’ the Pass of Khyber; and the Sikh troops at 
Peshawur were urged by the tocal British authorities i 
their praiseworthly ardor, rather than deliberately ordered 
by their own Governmeut at the instance of its ally, to eo- 
operate in the altempt, or indeed to march alone to Jellala- 
pad. The fact that the Eoglish had been beaten was 
notorious, aud the belief ia their alaroe was welcome: the 
Sikh governor was obliged, in the absence of orders, to take 
the sense of the regimental “ punches” or committees ; anil 
the hasty requisition to march was rejected, through fear 
alove, as the English said, bat really with feelings in which 
contempt, distrust, and apprehension were all mixed. The 
district Governor General, Avitabile, who fortunately still 


Government to Gen. Pollock, 24th 
Feb., 1842. Of those who record 
their opinions about the policy to be 
followed at the moment, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Boberteon, the 
lieutenant governor of Agra, and 
Sir Herbert Maddock, the political 
necretary, advised 2 stand at Peshia- 
wur; and that Mr. Pringep, a mem: 
ber of council, and Mr. Colvin, the 
Governcr General’s private secre- 
tary, reeommended 8 withdrawal to 
the Sutlej. All, however, contem- 
plated ulterior operations. 

The Commauder-in-Chief, it is 
well known, thought the means of 
the Kagiish for defending India it- 
relf somewhat scanty, and Mr. Clerk 
thotight the Skss would be unable 
to check the invasion of moun- 
taineers, which would assuredly take 
place were deilalabad to fall. (Mr. 
Clerk to Government, 15th Jan. 


43.) 
# Government to the Commander- 
in Chief, 15th Mareb, 1842, 


ed ferred to in the 


+Mr. Colvin, in the minute re- 
preceding note, 
grounds his proposition for with- 
drawing to the Sutlej partly ov Mr. 
Clerk’s low estimate of the Sikha, 
and their presumed inability to re 
sist the Afghans. Colonel Wade 
seems to have bad a somewhat similar 


opinion of the comparative prowess 


of the two races, on the fuir pre- 
sumption that the note (p. 685.) of 
Moonshee Shahamat Alee’s Sikhs and 
Afghaves is his, Ho says the Sikbe 
alwaye dreaded the Khyberees ; and, 
indeed, Geveral Avitabile could alee 
take up the notion with soure reason, 
in one sense, a8 the magistrate of @ 
district surrowaded by marauding 
highlanders, and with sufficient ad- 
roitness in another whev he did not 
desire to see Sikh regiments burried 
into mountain defiles at the instance 
of the Knglish authorities. (Com. 
pare the Caleutia Review, No. 

p. 182 ) 
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retained his province, freely gave what aid be could ; aome 
pieces of artillery were faraished as well as abundance of 
ordinary supplies, and the British detachment effected the 
relief of Alee Musjid. But the unpardonable negleot of 
going to the fort without the food which had been provided, 
obliged the garrison to retreat after a few days, and the 
disinclination of the Sikhs to fight the battle of strangers 
communicated itself to the mercenary soldiers of the Eng” 
lish, and thus added to the Governor General's dislike of 
the Afghan connection.* 

The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of Ansrmy 
Jellalabad was paramount, and in the spring of 1842 a well assemled, 
equipped British force arrived at Peshawur; but the active '°** 
co-operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, and it was 
sought for under the terms of an obsolete article of the 
tripartite treaty ‘with Shah Shooja, which gave Lahore a 
subsidy of two lakhs of rupees in exchange for the services 
of 5000 ment Sher Singh was willing to assist beyond this 
limited degree ; he greatly facilitated the purchase of grain 
and the hire of carriage cattle in the Punjab, and his 
auxiliaries could be made to outnumber the troops of his 
allies; but he felt uneasy about the proceedings of the 
Sindhanwala chiefs, one of whom lad gone to Calcutta to 
urge his own claims, or those of Maeo Chund Kour, and all 
of whom retained influence in the Sikh rauks. He was 
assured that the refugees should not be allowed to disturb 


* The statements in the paragraph 
are mainly taken from the author's 
notes of official and demi-official 
correspondence. The letter of Go- 
verenment to Mr. Clerk, of the 7th 
Feb. 1842, may also be referred to 
about the failure to hold Alee Mus- 
jid; and, further, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr, Clerk, in his letter 
of the 10th February, pointed out, 
that although the Sikhs might not 
willingly ee iv any sudden 
assault planned by the English, they 


wouwd be found ready to give assist. 


ance during the campaign ia the 
ways their experieace taught them 
to be the most likely to lead to 
suocess, 

+ See Government to Mr. Clork, 
8d May and 38d July, 1842. The 
Englieh agents, however, rather 
tauntingly and prsagetay reminded 
the Sikh authorities that they were 
bound to have such a force realy by 
con as well ss by f hip 

n formally revived the demand 
for its production under the stipu- 
lations of the treaty, 
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fadtdky or rawhieie $= [cetar, Vist, 
hfs reign, ‘and tieZe thus seemed to be nd bbstatle in the 
way of his full cb-operdtion.* ‘But the genwite Sikhs were 
held by the English to be both mutinons in disposition and 
inferior in ‘warlike spirit; the soldiers of Juminoo ware 
preferred, and Golab Singh was required to proceed to 
Peshawur to tepress the ingubordinate “ Khalsa,” and to give 
Getieral Pollock the assurance of efficient sid. The raja 
‘was at the time completing the reduction of some insurgent 
‘tribes between Cushmeer and Attok, and his heart was in 
Tibet, where he had himself lost an army and a kingdom, 
He went, but he knew tiie temper of his own hill levies; 
He was naturally unwilling to 1uo ady tisk by following the 
modes of strangers to which he was unused, and he failed 
ja rendering the Sikh battalious as decorous and orderly as 
English regiments, His prudence and ill success were looked 
npon as collusion and insincerity, and he was thought to be 
jn league with Akber Khan for the destruction of the army 
of an obnoxious European power + Still his aid was held to 
‘be essential, and the local British officers proposed to bribe 
him by the offer of Jellalabad, indepenlent of his sovereign 
‘Sher Singh, The scheme was justly condemned by Mr, 
Clerk§, the Khyber Pass wag fuiced in the month of April, 
and the auxiliary Sikhs acquitted themselves to the satiss 
faction of the English general, without any promises having 
been made to the Raja of Jummoo, who gladly hurried to 
+ Compare Mr Clerk to Goyorn- 


ment, 15th Jan.. 10th Feb., and 6th 


a: ee Mr, Clerk to Goyern- 
May, 1842. Government at first 


ment, an. and 8ist March 
1 gate did BS hsieee to Mr. Clerk, 


17th Jan. ond 1gth May, 1649. 
With regard to assistaroe rendered 
by the Sikhs during the Afghan 
war ip farang vita gmp, a 
car Ld Qa r. 
Clark's latforn of the 15th Jun, 
18th May, and 14th June, 1949, 
may be quoted, 
stated oe iit camels had mo 
noon ro i enc 

sas 1839 and 1842, bias 


In the Jest jt is 


seemed indifferent whether Golab 
Singh went or not; and, indeed, 
Mr, Clerk himself rather suggested 
than required the raja’s wip hygeo ; 
but suggestions or wishes could not, 


» Under the ciregmstanoes, be mis. 


construed. 
t Compare Mr. Clerk to Govern- 
ment, 19th March, 1842, 
Mr. Clerk to Government 13th 
Feb, 1842, The officers roferred to 


CHAP, YjEL) - DESERYOTION OF JELLALARAD. 


the Ladakh freatier to look after interests dearer to him 
than the encosss or the vengeance of foreigners. Is was 
designed by General Pollock to leave the whole of the Sikh 
division at Jellalahad, to essist in holding that district, 
while the main English army went to Caubul; but the 
proper iaterposition of Oulonel Lawrence? enabled a pore 
tion of the Lubore troops to share in that retributive march, 
as they had before shared in the first invasion, and fully 
shown their fitness for meeting difficulties when left to do ao 
in their own way. 

The propositions of conferring Jellalabad on Golab 
Singh was taken up in a modified form by the new Governor 
General Lord Ellenborough. As his lordghip's view bee 
came formed, he laid it down as a principle, that neither 
the English nor the Sikh Government should hold domiuion 
beyond the Himalayas and the “ Suffed Kol” of Qaubul; 
and as the Doorannee alliance seemed to be severed, there 
was little to apprehend from Jummoo and Baruksaee in- 
trigues. Jt was, therefore, urged that Golab Singh should 
be required by the Mubaraja to relinquish Ludakb, and to 
accept Jellalabad on equal terms of dependency on the 
Punjab.t The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to 
their dominion another Afghan district; but the terms did 
not satiafy Golab Singh, nor did Sher Singh see §t to come 
to any conclusion until he should know the final views of 
the Englieh with regard to the recognition of a government 
in Oaubul.f The death of Shah Bhooja and his suspicious 
proceedings were held to render the re-occupation of the 
country unnecessary, and the tripartite treaty was declared 


are Major Maockesen and Lieut.-Col, outta Review (No. ITE. p. 180.) may 
Sir Henry Lawrence, whose names also be advantageously referred to 
are do intimately, and in so many sbout the proceedings st Beshawur 
ee, indentified with the uader Col, Wild, Sir George Pols 
career of fhe English in the north- lock, and Raja Golsb Singh. 

west ef India. ; + Government to Mr, Clerk, 27th 

® Jieut.-Col. Lawrence to Major April, 1843. : 

Meckeson, 23d Aug. 1842. Lieut. { Mr. Clerk to Government, 14th 
Col.Lawyente’s article 1) the Cal, May, 1842, 
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te be at an end*; but the policy of a marok on the Afghan 
eapitel was strongly urged and wisely adepted+ There 
seemed to be a prospeet of wintering in Oaubul, and it was 
not antil the victorious teeops were on their return to Iudia, 
that it was believed the English would ever forego the 
possession of au empire, The Sikhs then consented to take 
Jellalubad, but before the order transferring it could reach 
General Pollock}, thaé commander had destroyed the 
fortifications, and nominally abandoned the place to the 
king whom he had expediently set up in the Bala Hissar, 
It is probable that Sher Siogh was not uvwilling to be re- 
lieved: of the invidious gift, for the own sway in Lahore was 
distracted, and Dost Mahomed was about to be released 
under the pledge of a safe passage through the Punjab do- 
minions ; and it may have been thought prudent to conciliate 
the father of Akber Khan, s0 famous for his successes against 
the English, by the surrender of a possession if was incone 
venient to hold.§ 


* Government to Mr. Clerk, 27th 
May and 20th July, 1842. In the 
treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the 
place of the tripartite one, they put for- 
ward a claim of superiority over Sindh, 
and somewhat evaded the question 
of being parties only, inetead of prin- 
cipals, to the acknowledgment of a 
ruler ia Caubul. The treaty, how- 
ever, never took 2 definite shape, 

+ Even the Sikhs talked of the 
impolioy, or, at least, the disgrace, of 
suddenly end wholly withdrawing 
from Afghanistan in the manner 
proposed, (Mr. Clerk to Govern- 
ment, 19th July, 1842.) Mr, Clerk 
himeelf wasamong the most prominent 
of those who at first modestly urged 
a mareh on Caubul, and afterwards 
manfully remonstrated ageinst.a hasty 
abandonment of the country. (Ses 
his letter above quoted, and also that 
of the 23rd April, 1642.) 

~ ‘The order was dated ihe ]8th 
Oct. 1842. Lord Ellenborough him- 
self was not without a suspicion that 
the victorious generals might frame 


excuses for wintering in Caubul, and 
the expedition of Sir John M’Caskill 
into the Kohistan was less pleasin 
to him on that account than it woul 
otherwise have been. 

§ The Sikhs were not unwilling 
to acquire territory, but they wished 
to ses their way clearly, and they 
were unable to do so until the Rn- 
glish had determined on their own 
line of policy. Tho Sikhs knew ine 
deed of the resolution of the Go- 
vernor General to sever all connec. 
tion with Afghanistan, but they also 
knew the sentiments of the majority 
of Englishmen about at least tems 
porarily retaining it. They saw, 
moreover, that recruited armies were 
atill in porseasion of every stronghold 
and the policy was new to them of 
voluntarily relinquishing dominion, 
They therefore paused, and the subse. 
i release of Dost Mahomed ayain 
ettered them when the retirement of 
the troops seemed to leave thom free to 
act, for ord were bound to escort the 
Ameer safely across the Punjab, and 
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The Governor General had, pradeatly resolved to ase 1848. 
semble an army at Feerozpeor, aa a reserve in case of fare yn 
ther disasters ia Afghanistan, aud to make known to the oe oe 
princes of India that their English masters had the ready Sikh minis. 
means of beating auy who might rebel.® Lord Ellenborough ely i 
was also desirous of an interview with Sher Singh, and as Heerorpoor, 
gratitude was uppermost for the time, aud added a grace 
even to success, it was proposed to thank the Muharaja it 
persoa for the proofs which he had affurded of his continu 
ed friendship. To invest the scene with greater eclat, in 
was further determined, in the spirit of the moment, to 
give expression to British sincerity and moderation at the 
head of the two armies returning victorious from Caabul, 
with their numbers iucreased to nearly forty thousand mea 
by the force assembled on his Sutlej. The native English 
portion of this array was considerable, and perhaps 89 many 
Turopeans had never stood together under arms on Indiaa 
ground since Alexander and his Greeks made the Punjab 
a province of Macedon. The Sikhs generally were pleased 
with one cause of this assemblage, and they were glad to 
be relieved of the presence of the English on their western 
frontier; but Sher Singh himself did not look forward to 


could not therefore make terms with 
him. The Sikhe would have worked 
through Sooltan Mahomed Khan 
and other chiofa, until they were in 
a condition to use the frequent plea 
of the English, of being able to go- 
vern better than dependents. (Com- 
pare Mr. Clerk to Government, 
24 Sept., 1842.) 

* Lord Auckland had likewise 
thought that such a demonstration 
might be advisable. (Government 
to Mr. Clerk, 8d Dec. 1841.) Of 
measures practically identified with 
Lord Ellenborough’s administration, 
Lord Auckland may further claim 
the merit of giving the generals 
commanding in Afghanistan su- 
preme authority (Resolution of Go- 
vernment, 6th dan. 1642), and of 


directing Sir William Nott to uct 
without reference to previous in- 
structions, and as de might deem 
best for the safety of his troops 
and the honor of the British name. 
(Government to Sir William Nott, 
10th Feb. 1842) To Jord Auckland 
however, is due the doxd‘ful praise 
of suggesting the release of Dost 
Mahomed (Government to Mr. 
Clerk, 24th Feb. 1842) ; and he must 
certainly bear a share of the blame 
attached to the exuggerated estimate 
formed of the dangers which threat- 
ened the Englieh after the retreat 
from Caubui, and to the timorous 
rather than prudent design of falling 
back on the Indus, or even on the 
Sutlej. 
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iis visit to Lord Ellenborough without sotme misgivings 
although under other circutnstances his vanity would have 
been gratified by the oppo:tauity of displaying his power 
and magnificence. He felt his incapacity asa rtler, and 
he needlessly feared that ne might be called to account 
for Sikh excesses and for a suspected intercourse with the 
hostile Ameers of Sindb then treinbling for their fate, and 
éven that the stihjugation of the Punjab Was to be made 
the stepping-stone to the complete reduction of Afghanistan. 
He had uo confidence in himself; and he dreaded the 
vengeance of his followers, who believed him capable of 
a-crificing the Khalsa to lis own interests. Nor was Dhian 
Singh supposed to be willing that the Mularaja should 
meet the Governor General, and his suspicious temper 
made him apprehensive that his sovereign might induce 
the English viceroy to accede to his ruin, or to the reducs 
tion of hia exotic influence. Thus both Sher Singh and 
his minister perhaps tejoiced that misunderstanding which 
preveuted the reception at Loodiana of Lehna Singh 
Mujeethéea, was seized hold of by the English to render a 
meeting doubtful ot impossible.* Lotd Bllenhorough justly 
took offence ata slight which, however tnwittingly, had 
been really offered to lim; He was not easily appeused ; 
and when the persotial apologies of the minister, accom- 
panied by the young heir-apparent, had removed every 
pround of displeasure, the appoiuted titte, the beginning of 
dauiary, 1843, for the breaking-up of the larye amy had 
arrived; and the Governor Gex.eral did not care to detain 


* On soverdl otcasiows Raja Dhian 
Singh expressed his apprebenefons of 
an Euglish invasion, as also did 
Mubaraja Sher Singh. (See, for in- 
stance, Mr. Clerk te Government, 
2d Jan., 184”.) The writer of the 
articlem the Catleutia Rewew (No II. 
p. 493.), who 1s believed to be Ineut.- 
Col, Lawrence, admits Dhian simyh’'s 


roverelgh and the British Governot 
General. Tho reviewer likewise des 
scribes Sher Singh’s anxiety at the 
tine, but consiuets lim to have beert 
dexirous of throwing himself uare- 
servedly on English protection, as 
doubtless he might have been, had 
he thought himself seeuro from as- 
sassination, and that Lori Ellen. 


wyersion to a meeting botween kis boroash would hive kopt hum seated 
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his war-wotn regiments any longer from their distant statione 
No interview thus took place with Sher Singh; but the boy, 
prince, Pertab Singh, was visited by Lord E'lenborough , 
and the rapidity with which a large escort of Sikh troops 
was crossed over the Sutley when swollen with rain, and the 
alactity and precision with which they manceuvred, deserved 
to have been well noted by the English captains, proud as 
they had reason to be of umbeis and achievements of their 
own troops. The prince likewise reviewed the Anglo-Tndian 
forces, and the Sikh chiefs Jookcd with interest upon the 
defenders of Jellalabad, and with unmixed admiration upon 
General Nott fullowed by bts valiant and compsct band 
At last the aimed host broke vp, the plains of Fee1ozpoor 
weie no longer white with numerous camps , and the relieved 
Sher Singh hastened, or was hurned, to Ammtsir to retuin 
thanks to God that a great dinger had passed away This 
being over, he received Dost Mahomed Khan with distinc. 
tion at Lahore, and in February (1843), entered into a 
formal treaty of friendship with the released Ameer, which 
said nothing about the English gift of Jellulabad * 


on the throce of Lahore at all the Sikh encampment ‘The Sirdar 


hazards 

About the suspected hostile inter 
tourse with the Amecra of Sindh 
wee Thornton's Histo*y of India vi 
447 ‘Lhe ‘nkhs however, were 
hever required to give any explana 
tion of the charges 

The mistnderstaading to which 
Srdar Lehna Singh waa a party was 
timply a8 follows —Ibe Sirdar bad 
been sent to wait upon the Governor 
General on his arrival ot the frontier, 
according to ordinary ceremonial 
Ic was arringed thit the Sirdir 
Bhowld be received by hus lordship at 
Loodianu, and the day and hour 
were fixed, and preparations duly 
made Mr Clerk went in person to 
meet the chief, und cenduct lnm to 
the Governor Genetal « prevence, drs 
understanding bemg that he wis to 
wo half the distauce oro tuwards 


undcrstood or hold that Mr Clerk 
should or would come to his tent, 
and thus he sat still while Mr (lerk 
rested half way for tno honrs ot 
more ford Kilenborough thenyht 
the excuse of the Sirdar frivolous, 
and that offence wus wantonly given, 
and he attordingly required an ex 
planation to be afforded (Govern- 
ment to Mr Clerk, 15th Dec 1842 ) 
Mere 1s totic reason to believe thut 
the Ltbore Vukeel who wae in the 
interest of Raja Dhian’ Singh misled 
the obnoxtons Lehna Singh about 
the arrangements for conducting hima 
to the Governor General's tents, with 
the view of disrediting bin both 
with his own master aud with the 
Tnygl «h 

* Government to Mr Clerk, 15th 
Fuh ani l7th March, 1843 
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1848 But Sher Singh principally feared his owa chiefs and 
Avicttes of Suljects, ard although the designed or fortuitous murder of 
Sher Singh. Moco Chund Kour in June, 1842* relieved him of some of 
his apprehensions, he felt uneasy under the jealons domina- 
tion of Dhian Singh, and began to listen readsly to the 
smooth suygestious of Blee Goormookh Singh, his priest 
so to speak, and who was bimself of some religious reputa- 
tion, as well ag the son of  inan of acknowledged sanctity 
and influence.t ‘Ihe English Government, in its well meant 
but impracticable desire to unite all parties in the country 
had urged the restoration to favor of the Sindhanwala chiefs, 


The Sind ; 

ae ; who kept its own agents on the alert, and the Muharaja 
theJummoo bimself in a state of doubt oralarmt Sher Singh, from 
spa Co his easiness of nature, was not averse to a reconciliation, and 


by degrees he even became not unwilling to have the family 
about him as some counterpoise to the Rajas of Jummoo. 
Neither was Dhian Singh opposed to their return, for he 
thought they might be made some nse of since Mace Chund 
Kour was no more, and thus Ajeet Singh and his uncles 
again took their accustomed places in the court of Libore. 
Nevertheless during the summer of 1843, Dhian Singh 
perceived that his influence over the Mubaraja was fairly on 


© Mr Clerk to Government, 15th 
June, 1842. The widow of Muha. 
raja Khurruh Singh was so severely 
beaten, as was said by her female 
attendants, that she almost s:mme- 
diately expired. The only explana. 
tion offered, was that she had clidden 
the servanta in question for some 
faults, and the public was naturally 
unwilling to believe Sher Singh, at 
least, guiltless of westigating the 
murder. 

+ In the beginning of his reign 
Sher Singh had leant much upon an 
active and ambitious follower, uamed 
Jowals Singh whose bravery was 
conspicuous during the attack ou La- 
hore. This petty leader hoped to 
supplant both the Sindhanwala chiefs 


and the Jnmmoo Rajas az leading 
courtiers, but he proceeded too has- 
tily; he was seized and imprisoned 
by Dhian Sing io May, 1841, and 
died by foul means immediately ufter- 
wards. (Compare Mr Clerk to Go- 
vernment, 7th May aud 10th June, 
1841.) 

t Mr. Clerk to Goverument, 7th 
April, 1842, and Government to Mr 
Clerk, 12th May, 1842; see also 
{aeu', Col. Richmond to Govern- 
ment, 5th Sept. 1843, Mr Clerk 
becume heutenant governor of Agra 
in June 1843, and he was succeeded 
as agent on the frontier by Lieut - 
Col. Richmond, an officer of repute, 
who had recently distinguished him- 
self under Sir George Pollock, 
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the wane; and he had good season to dread the machinations —yasg, 

of Goormookh Singh end the passions of the multitude when “~~? 

roused by a man of his character. The minister then again 

began to talk of the boy, Dhuleep Siogh, and to eudeavour 

to possess the minds of the Sindhanwala chiefs with the 

belief, that they had been inveigled to Lahore for their 

more assured destruction. Ajeet Singh had by this time 

become the boon companion of the Mubaraja ; but he was 

himself ambitious of power, and he and his uncle Lehna 

Singh grasped at the idea of making the minister a party 

to their own designs. They appeared to fall wholly into his 

views; and they woald, they ssid, take Sher Singh’s life to 

eave their own. On the 15th September (1843), Ajeet gre gingh 

Singh induced the Mubaraja to inspect some levies he had eee 
; y Ajeet 

newly raised; he approached, as if to make an offering ef @ Singh, Sept. 

ehoice carbine, and to receive the commendations usual on es 

euch occasions, but he raised the weapon and shot his 

sovereign dead, The remorseless Lehna Singh took the life 

of the boy Pertab Singh at the same time, and the kinsmen 

then joined Dhian Singh, and proceeded with him to the 

citadel to proclaim a new king. The hitherto wary minister 

was now eaught in his own toils, and he became the dupe 

of his accomplices. He was separated from his immediate 

attendants, as if for the sake of greater privacy, and short ; 

; : . ; who like 
by the same audacious chief who had just imbrued wise puts 
his hands in the blood of their common  maaster.® eaet to 
The eonspirators were thus far successful in their daring a ri 
and in their crimes, but they neglected to slay or 
imprison the son of their last victrim ; and the minds 
of the soldiers do not seem to have been prepared for 
the death of Dhian Singh, as they were for that of the 
Muharaja. The youthful Heera Singh was roused by hig 7 


* Lieut.-Col, Bichmond to Government, 17th and 18th Sept., 1843, 
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own danger and his filial daty; be could plausibly accuse 


Heera gicgh the Sindhanwalas of being alone guil ty of the treble murder 
sreuges hia which bad taken place, and he largely promised rewards to 


father, 


Dhuleep 
Singh pro- 
claim 
Muharaja, 
Bept. 1843, 


the troops if they would avenge the death of their fiiend 
and his father, The army generally responded to his call, 
and the citadel was immediately assaulted; yet eo strong 
was the feeling of aversion of Jummoo ascendancy among 
the Sikhs people, that could the feeble garrison have held 
out fur three or four days, until the first impulse of anger 
and surprise had passed away, it is almost certain that 
Heera Singh must have fled for bis life. But the place 
was entered on the second evening ;the wounded Lehpa 
Singh was at once slain; and Ajeet Singh, in attempting 
to boldly eacape over the lofty walls, fell gnd was also 
killed.* Dhuleep Singh was then proclaimed Muharaja, and 
Heera Singh was raised to the high and fatal office of 
Vuzeer; but he was all powerful for the moment; the 
Sindhanwala possessions were confiscated, aud their dwell- 
ings razed te the ground; nor did the youthful avenger 
stay until he had found out and put to death Bhaee Goor- 
mookh Siagh and Misser Behlee Ram, the former of whom 
was helieved to have eounived at the death of his confiding 
master, and to have instigated the assassination of the 
minister ; and the latter of whom had always stood high in 
the favor of the great Muhbaraja, although strongly opposed 
to the sggrandisement of the Jummoo family, Sjrdar 
Uttur Singh Sindhanwala, who was hurrying to Labora 
when he heard of the capture of the citadel, made a haaty 
attempt to rouse the village population in his favor through 
the influence of Bhaee Beer Singh, a devotee of great 
repute; but the “ Khalsa” was almost wholly represented 
by the army, and he crossed at once into the British terrie 
tories to avoid the emissaries of Heera Singh.+ 


* Jaeut. Col Richmond te Goy- + Lieut.-Col. Richmand’s letters 
aroment, 20th Sept., 1848, fom Zlst Bept. to 2d Oot, 1843, 
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The new minister added two rupees and a half, or five 1843. 
shillings a month, to the pay of the common suldiers, and the er 
he also discharged some arrears due to them, The army of the army 
felt that it had become the master of the state, and it ende- sci 
voied to procure donatives, or to place itself right in 
public estimation, by threatening to eject the Jummoo 
faction, and to make the Bhiee Beer Singh, alieady men- 
tioned, & king aswell as a pricst.* Jowahn Singh, the 
maternal uncle of the boy Muhataja, aloady grasped the 
highest post he could occupy ; nor was the mianster’s family 
united within itself. Soochet Singh’s vanity was mortified 
by the ascendancy of his nephew, a stripliog, unacquainted 
with war, and iuexperienced in business; and he endeavored 
to form a party which should place him in power.t Tha 
youthful Vuzeer naturally turned to his other uncle, Gola 
Singh, for support, and that astute chief cared not who held 
titles while he was deferred to and left unrestrained ; but 
the Sikhs were still averse to him personally, and jealous 
lest he should attempt to garrison every stronghold with 
his own followers. Golab Singh was, therefore, cautious 10 Rays Golals 
his proceedings, and before he reached Lahore, on the 10th Sst. 
of November, lie had sought to ingratiate himself with all 
parties, save Jowabir Singh, whom he may havo despised 
as of no capacity { Jowahir Singh resented this conduct, Sirdar Ju. 
and taking advantage of the ready access to the Muhataja’s Sat, 
person which his relationship gave him, he went with the aie 24, 
child in his arms, on the occasion of a ieview of some 
tioops, and urged the assembled regiments to depose the 
Jummoo Rajis, otherwise he would fly with lis nephew, 
their acknowledged prince, into the British terntoues But 
the design of procuiing aid from the English was displeas- 
ing to the Sikhs, both asan independent people and as a 

* Lieut -Col Ruhmond to Go- =f Compare Lient-Col Richmond 
vernment, 26th Sept , 1843 to Government 26th Sept aud loth 


+ Treut Col Richmond to Go Nov, 1913 
wormment, 16th and 2A Ort 1843 
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licentious soldiery, and Johawir Singh was immediately 
made a prisoner, and thus received a lesson which in. 
fluenced his conduct duiing the short remainder of bis 
life." 

Neverthiess, Heera Singh continued to be beset with 
difficulties, There was one Futteh Khan Towana, a person- 
al follower of Dhian Singh, who was supposed to have been 
privy to the intended assassination of his master, and to 
have desiguedly held back when Ajeet Singh took the raja to 
one side, This petty leader fled as soon as the army attack- 
ed the citadel, and endeavored to raise an insurrection in 
his uative proviuee of Dera Ismaeel Khan, which caused 
the greater anxiety, as the attempt was supposed to be 
comutenauced by the able and hostile Governor of Mooltan.t 
Searcoly had measures been adopted for reducing the petty 
rebellion, Cashmeera Singh and Peshawura Singh, sons 
bora to, or adopted by, Runjeet Singh at the period 
of his conquest of the ,two Afghan province from 
which they were named, started up as the rivals 
of the child Dhuleep, and endeavored to form a party 
by appearing in open opposition at Seealkot, Some 
regiments ordered to Peshawur joined the two princes; the 
Mahometan regiments at Lahore refused to march against 
them unless a pure Sikh force did the same; and it was 
with difficulty and only with the aid of Raja Golab Singh 
that the siege of Seealkot was formed. The two young men 
soon showed themselves to be incapable of heading a party; 
Heera Cingh relaxed in his efforts against them; and towards 
the end of March he raised the siege, and allowed them to 
go atlarge.t The minister had, however, less reason to be 
satisfied with the success of Jowahir Singh, who, about the 
same time, induced his guards to release him, and he was 
unwillingly allowed to assume his place in the court as the 


* Lient Col. Richmond to Go- J Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Go. 
vernment, 28th Nov , 1843. vernment, 23d and 27th Mareh, 1844. 
+ Fieut.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
yernment, 12th Dec , 1843, 
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uncle of the child to whose sovereignty in the abstract all 1444. 
nominally deferred.* Yor 
Raja Soochet Singh was believed to have been a secret Theat 


tempt of 
party to the attempts of Cashmeera Singh, and the release Raye §00- 


of Jowahir Singh was also probably effec'ed with bis cogniz- RA 
auce. The aja believed himself to be popular with the 1844. 
army, and especially with the cavalry portion of it, 
which having an inferior organization began to show 
some jealousy of the systematic proceedings of the 
regular infantiy and artillery, He had ietired fo the 
hills with great teluctance; he continued itent upon 
supplauting his nephew, and suddenly, on the evening of 
the 26th of March, 1844, he appeared at Lahore with a few 
fullowers , but he appealed in vain to the mass of the troops, 
partly because Heera Singh had been liberal in gifta and 
profuse im promises, and partly becauge the shrewd deputies 
who formed the Punchayets of the regiments, had a sense 
of their own importance, and were not to be won for 
purposes of mere faction, without diligent and judicious 
seeking. Hence, on the morning after the ariival of the 
sanguine and hasty raja, a laige force marched against kim 
without demu; but the chief was brave, he endeavored to 
make a stand in ainiuous building, and he died fighting 
to the last, although hus little band was almost destroyed by 
the fire of a numerous artillery before the assailants could 
reach the inclosuie.+ 

Within two months afte: this rash undertaking, Uttur The insur- 
Singh Sindhanwale, who had been residing at Thauelisir, reoye” 
made a similar ill-judged attempt to gam over the army, be tiked 
and to expel Heera Singh. He crogsed the Sutlej on the Beer Singh, 
2d May, but instead of moving to a distance go as to avoid Mey. 1844. 
premature collisions, and to enable h:m to appeal to the 
feelings of the Sikhs, he at once joined Bhaee Beer Singh, 


whose religious repute attracted numbers of the agricultural 


* Lieut -Col. Richmond to Go- + Lieut-Col Richmond to Go- 
vernment, 27th March, 1844 vernment, 29th March, 1844 
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population, and took up a position almost opposite Feeroz- 
poor, and within forty miles of the capital, The disaffected 
Cashmeera Singh joined the chief, but Heera Singh stood 
as a suppliant before the assembled Khalsa, and roased the 
foelings of the troops by reminding them that the Sind- 
hanwalas looked to the English for support. A large force 
promptly marched from Lahore, but it was wished to detach 
Bhaee Beer Singh from the rebel, for to assail so holy a 
man was held to be sacrileve by the soldiers, and on the 
seventh of the mouth deputies wee sent to induce the 
Bhaee to retire, Some expressions moved the anger of 
Sirdar Uttur Singh, and he slew one of the deputies with 
his own hand. This act led to an immediate attack. Uttur 
Singh and Cashmeera Singh were both killed, and it was 
found that a cannon shot had likewise numbered Bhaee 
Beer Singh with the slain, The commander on this occasion 
was Labh Sinzh, a Rajpoot of Jummoo, and the possession 
of the family of Cashmeera Singh seemed to render his suc- 
cess nfore compete ; but the Sikh infantry refused to allow 
the women and children t> be removed to Lahore; and 
Labh Singh, alarmed by this proceeding and by the 
lamentations over the death of Beer Singh, hasteued to the 
capital to ensure his own safety.* 

Ifecra Singh was thus successful against two main 
enemies of his rule, and as he had also come to an under- 
standing with the Governor of Mooltan, the proceedings of 
Futteh Khan Towana gave him little uneasinesst The 
army itself wag his great cause of anxiety, not lest the Sikh 
dominion should be contracted, but lest he should be reject- 
ed as its master; for the Punchayets, although bent on 
retaining their own power, and on acquiring additional pay 
aud privileges fur their constituents the soldiers, were 

* Liieut.-Col. Richmond to Go-  ¢Compare Lieut.-Col. Richmond 


summent, 10th, lth, and 12th Mix to Government 29th April, 1844, 
1844 
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equally resolved on maintaining the integrity of the empire, 
and they arranged among themselves about the relief of the 
troops in the provinces. On the frontiers, indeed, tha Sikhs 
continued to exhibit their innate vigor, and towards the 
end of 1843 the secluded principality of Ghilghit waa 
overrun and anuexed to Cushmeer, The Punchoyets like- 
wise felt that it was the design of the raja and his advisers 
to disperse the Sikh army over the country, and to raise 
additiona! corps of hill mén, but the committees would not 
allow a single regiment to quit Lahore without satisfying 
themselves of the necessity of the measure; and thus Heera 
Singh was induced to take advantage of a projected relief 
of the British troops in Sindh, and the consequent maich 
of several battalions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give 
a colour to his own actual suspicions, and to hint that a 
near danger threatened the Sikhs on the side of the English. 
The “Khalsa” was most willing to encounter that neighbor, 
and a brigade was induced to move to Kussoor, and others 
to shorter distances from the capital, under the plea, as 
avowed to the British authorities, of procuring forage and 
supplies with greater faci'ity.* Such had indeed been 
Ruujeet Singh’s occasional practice when no assemblage of 
British forces could add to bis ever present fearst; but 
Heera Singh’s apprehensions of his own army and of his 
English allies were lessened by his rapid successes, aad by 
the disgraceful spisit which then auimated the segular regi- 
ments in the British service. The Sepoys refused to proceed 
to Sindh, and the Sikhs watched the progress of the mutiny 
with a pleased surprise. It was new to them to see these 
renowned soldiers in opposition to their government ; but 
any glimmering hopes of fatal embarrassment to the colossal 
power of the foreigners were dispelled by the march of 
European troops, by the good example of the irregular 


* Compare Lieut -Col Richmond + See for instance Sir David Och- 
to Government, 20th Dec , 1813, and teloney to Government 16th Cet, 
23d March, 1os4. \blz 
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cavalry, and by the returning sense of obedience of the 
Sepoys themselves. The British forces proceeded to Sindh 
and the Lahore detachmeut was withdrawn from Kussoor.* 
Nevertheless there were not wauting causes of real or 
alleged dissatisfaction with the British Government, which 
at last served the useful purpose of engaging the attention 
of the Lahore soldiery. The protected Sikh Raja of Naba 
had given a village, named Mowron, to Runjeet Siogh at 
the Muhataja’s request, in order that it might be bestowed 
on Dhunna Singh, a Naba subject, but who stood high in 
favour with the master of the Panjab, The village was 
so given in 1819, or after the introduction of the English 
supremacy, but without the knowledge of the Huglish 
authorities, which circumstance rendeied the alienation in- 
valid, if it were argued that the village had become separat- 
ed from the British sovereignty. The Raja of Naba became 
displeased with Dhunna Singh, and he resumed his gift in 
the year 1843; but in so doing his soldiers wantonly 
plundered the property of the feudatory, and thus gave the 
Lahore Government a ground of complaint, of which advant- 
age was taken for party purposes But Heera Singh and 
his advisers tovk greater exception still at the decision of 
the British Government with regard to a quantity of coin 
and bullion which Raja Soochet Singh had secretly deposi- 
ted in Feerozpoor, and which his servants were detected 
in endeavoring to remove after his death. The treasure 
was estiinated at 1,500,000 rupees, and it was understood 
to have been sent to Feerozpoor daring the recent Afghan 
war, for the purpose of being offered as part of an ingratia- 
tory loan to the English Government, which was borrowing 
money at the time from the protected Sikh chiefs, The 
Lahore minister claimed the treasure both as the escheated 
property of a feudatory without male heirs of his body, and 


* Compare Lieut.Col. Richmond + Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
to Government, 29th April, 1844, Vvernment, 18th and 23th May, 1844: 
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as the confiscated property of a rebel killed in arms against 
his sovereign ; but the British Government considered the 
right to the property to be unaffected by the owner's 
treason, and required that the title to it, according to the 
laws of Jummoo or of the Punjab, should be regularly plead- 
ed and proved in @ Biitish court. It was argued in favour 
of Lahore that no British subject or dependent claimed the 
treasure, and that it might be expediently made over to 
the ruler of the Punjab for surrender co the legal or 
customary owner; but the supreme British authorities 
would not relax further fiom the conventional law of 
Europe than to say, that of the Muharaja would wiite 
that the Rajas Golab Singh and Heein Singh assented to 
the delivery of the treasure to the Sikh state for the purpose 
of being transferred to the rightful owners, it would no 
longer be detained. This proposal was not agreed to, 
partly because differences had in the mean time arisen be. 
tween the uncle and nephew, and partly because the Lahore 
councillors considered their original grounds of claim to 
be irrefragable, according to Indian law and usage, and 
thus the money remained a source of dissatisfaction, unti} 
the English stood master iu Lahore, and accepted it as part 
of the price of Cashmeer, when the valley was alienated to 
Raja Golab Singh.» 


* Por the discussions about the 
surrender or the detention of the 
treasure, see the letters of Lieut - 
Colonel Richmond to Government 
of the 7th April, 8d and 27th May, 
26th July, 10th September aud 5th 
and 25th October, 1844; and of Go- 
vernoment to Lieut -Colonel Rich- 
mond of the 19th and 22d April, 17th 
May, and 10th August of the same 
year. 
Tho principle laid down of deciding 
the claim to the treasure at a British 
tribunal, and according to the laws of 
Lahore or of Jummoo, dees not dis- 
tinguish between public and indivi- 
dual right of heirship, or rather it 
decides the question with reference 


solely to the law in private case. 
Throughout India, the practical rule 
has ever been that such property shall 
he administered to agrveably to the 
customs of the tribe or province to 
which the deceased belonged; and 
very frequently, when the only liti- 
fants are subjects of one and the 
eame foreign state, it is expediently 
made over to the sovereign ef that 
state for adjudication, on the ples 
that the rights of the parties can be 
best ascertained on the spot, and that 
every ruler is a renderer of justice. 
In the present instance, the imper- 
fection of the International Law of 
Europe may be more to blame than 
the Geveroment of India and the 
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Heera Singh had, in his acts and successes, surpassed 
the general expectation, and the manter in which affairs 
were carried on seemed to argue unlooked for abilities of a 
high order; but the Raja himself had little more than 4 
noble presence and a conciliatory addreas to recommend 
him, and the person who directed every measure was a 
Brahmin Pundit, named Julla, the family priest, soto speak, 
of the Jummoo brothers, and the tator of Dhian Singe’s 
sons. This crafty and ambitious man retained all the in+ 
fluence over the youthful misister which he had exercised 
over the boyish pupil on whom Runjeet Singh lavished 
favors, Armies had marched, and chiefs had been van- 
quished, as if at the bidding of the preceptor become 
councillor. His views expanded, and he seems to have 
entertained the idea of founding a dynasty of “ Peshwas” 
among the rude Juts of the Punjab, as had been done by 
one of his tribe among the equally rude Mahrattas of the 
south. He fully perceived that the Sikh army must be 
conciliated, and also that it must beemployed. He despised, 
aud with some reason, the spirit and capacity of most of the 


legal authorities of Calcatta, for re- 
fusing to acknowledge the right of an 
allied and friendly state to the pro- 
perty of a childless rebel; to which 
property, moreover, DO British sub- 
ject or dependent preferred a claim. 
Vattel lays it down that a stranger’s 
property remains a part of the aggre- 
gate wealth of his nation, and that 
the right to it is to be determined 
according to the laws of his own 
country (book IT. chap. viii. sects, 
109 and 110.); but in the section in 
question reference is solely had to 
eases in which subjects or private 
parties are litigants; although Mr, 
Chitty, in his note to seot. 108. (ed. 
1184) shows that foreign sovereigns 
can io England use, at least, British 
ee eal customary law with 
regard to the estates and property of 
Jagheerdars (feudal beneficiaries) 
may be seen in Bernier’s Travels (1, 


183—187,). The right of the Go- 
vernment is full, and it is based on 
the feeling or principle that a bene- 
ficiary has only the use daring life of 
estates or offices, and that all he may 
have acoumulated, through parsimony 
or oppression, is the property of the 
state. It may be difficult to decide 
between a people and an expelled so- 
vereign, about his guilt or his ty. 
ranuy, but there can be none in 
deciding between an allied state and 
its subject about treason or rebellion, 
Neither refugee trailors nor patriots 
are allowed to abuse their asylum by 
plotting against the Government 
which has cast them out; and an ex- 
tension of the principle wauld pre- 
vent desperate adventurers defraud- 
ing the state which has reared and 
heaped favors on them, by removing 
their property previous to engaging 
in rash and criminal enterprises, 
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tituldr chiefs of thé country; and he felt that Raja Gola 
Singh absorbed a large proportion of the revennes of the 
country, and seriously embarrassed the central government 
by his overgrown power ahd influence. It was primarily 
requisite to keep the army well and regularly paid, and 
hence the Pundit proceeded without acruple to sequester 
several of the fiefs of the sirdars, and gradually to inspire 
the soldiery with the necessity of a march against Jummoo. 
Nor was he without a pretext for denouncing Golab Singh, 
as that unscrapulous chief had lately taken possession of 
the estates of Raja Soochet Singh, to which he regarded 
himself as the only heir.* 

Julla showed vigour and capacity in all he did, but he 
proceeded foo hastily in some matters, and he attempted 
too much at one time, He did not, perhaps, understand 
the Sikh character in all its depths and ramifications, and 
he probably undertalued the subtlety of Golab Singh. The 
raja, indeed, was induced to divide the Jagheers of Soochet 
Singh with his nephew +, but Futteh Khan Towana again 
excited an insurrection in the Derajatt; Chutter Singh 
Atareewala took up arms near Rawil Pindee§, and the 
Mahometan tribes south-west of Cashmeer were encouraged 
in rebellion by the dexterous and experienced chief whom 
Pundit Julla sought to crush.|| Peshawora Singh again 
aspired to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was supported 
by Golab Singh, and Julla at last perceived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so formidable.§ A recon- 
ciliation was accordingly patched up, and the raja sent his 
son Sohun Singh to Lalore.** The hopes of Peshawurd 


* Compare Lieut.-Col. Richmond 
to Government, 13th Aug. and 18th 


ot., 1844, 
+ Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
vernment, 30th Oct., 184+. 


+ Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Go- 184 


vernment, 14th Juno, 1844. 
§ Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
vornnient, 16th Oct., 1844, 


| Major Broadfoot to Govern- 
ment, 24th Nov., 1844. 

§ Lt.-Col. Richmond to Govern- 
thent, 16th Oct, 1844, and Major 
Broadfoot 10 Government, 24th Nor., 


4. 
## Lient.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
vernment, 30th Oct., 1844, and Major 
Broadfoot to Government, 13th Nov, 
and 16th Dec., 1844 
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Singh then vanished, and he flad for safety to the south of 
the Sutlej.* 

Pundit Julla made the additional mistake of forget- 
ting that the Sikhs were not jealous of Golab Singh alone, 
but of all strangers to their faith and race ; and in trying 
to crush the chiefs, he had forgotten that they were Sikhs 
equally with the soldiers, and that the “Khalsa” waa a 
word which could be used to unite the high and low, 
He showed no respect even to sirdars of ability and means, 
Lehna Singh Mujeetheea quitted the Punjab, on pretence 
of a pilgrimage, in the month of March, 1844+, and the 
only person who was raised to any distinction was the un- 
worthy Lal Singh, a Brahmin, and a follower of the Rajas 
of Jummoo, but who was uncerstood to have gained a 
disgraceful influence over the impure mind of Ranee Jindan. 
The Pundit again, in his arrogance, had ventured to use 
some expressions of impatience and disrespect towards 
the mother of the Muharaja, and he had habitually treated 
Jowahir Singh, her brother, with neglect and contempt. 
The impulsive soldiery was wrought upon by the incensed 
woman and ambitious man; the relict of the great Muha- 
raja appealed to the children of the Khalsa, already excited 
by the proscribed chiefs, and Heera Singh and Pundit 
Julla perceived that their rule wasat an end, On the 
21st December, 1844, they endeavored to avoid the wrath 
of the Sikh soldiery by a sudden flight from the capital, 
but they were overtaken and slain hefore they could reach 
Jummoo, along with Sohun Singh, the cousin of the mipis- 
ter,and Labh Singh, so lately bailed as a victorious 


* Major Breadfoot to Govern- 


lowance of a thousand 
ment, 14th and 18th Nov., 1844. Tupees & 


month. 


Major Broadfoot, who succeeded 
Lieut.-Cul. Richmond as agent on 
the frontier on the Ist Nov., 1844, re- 
ceived Peshawura Singh with civili- 
ties unusual under the ciroumatances, 
and proposed to assign him an al. 


+ Lehna Singh went first to Hurd- 
war and afterwards to Benares. He 
next visited Gya and Juggernath ane 
Caloutta, and he was residing in the 
last named place when hostilities 
broke out with the Sikhe, 
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commander. The memory of Pundit Julla continued to be —_ 1848. 
execrated, but the fate of Heera Singh excited some few 
regrets, for he had well avenged the death of hia father, * 
and he had borne liis digaities with grace and modeaty.* 
The sudden breaking up of Heeia Singh’s government 
caused some confusion fora time, and the state seemed to 
be without a responsible head; Lut it was gradually per- 
ceived that Jowahir Singh, the brother, and Lal Singh, 
the favorite of the Ranee, would form the most influential 
members of the admiuistration.f Peshawura Singh, indeed, 
escaped from the custody of the British authorities, by 
whom he had been placed under surveillance, when he fled 
across the Sutlej; but he made no attempt a: the moment 
to become supreme, and he seemed tu adhere to those who 
had so signally avenged him on Heera Singh.t The 
services of the troops were rewarded |hy the addition of half 
a rupee a mouth to the pay of the common soldier, many 
fiefs were restored, aud the cupidity of all parties in the 
state was excited by a renewal of the designs against 
Golab Sihgh.§ The disturbances in the mountains of 
Cashmeer were put down, the irsurgent Futteh Khan was 
taken into favour, Peshawur way secure against the power 
ofall the Afghans, although it was known that Golab 
Singh encouraged the reduced Buirukzaees with promises 
of support ||; but it was essential to the goveinment that 
the troops should be employed : it was pleasiug to the men 
to be able to gratify their avarice or their vengeance, aud 
they therefore marched against Jummoo with alacrity.4 
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§ Compara Major Broudfoot to 
Government, 28th Dec, 1844and 2d 
Jan., 1845, 

Major Broadfoot to Govern. 
ment, IGth Jan , 1845. ° 


* Compare Major Broadfoot to Go 
vernment, 24th and 28th Dec , 1541. 

¢+ Compare Major Broadfovt to 
Government, 24th and 28th Dec, 
1844. 


t Compare Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 28th Dec., 1844, and 
4th Jan., 1844. As Major Broud- 
foot, however, points out, the prince 
seemed ready enough fo grasp at 
power e yen so early as January, 


{| The troops further rejected the * 
terms to which the Lahere court 
reemed inchned to come with Golab 
Singh. (Major Brosdfoot to Govern- 
ment, 224 Jan, 1845.) 
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Golab Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his 
soldiers, bronght all big arts into play. He distributed 
his money freely among the Panchayets of regiments, he 
gratified the members of these committees by his personal 
attentions, aud he agai, inspired Peshawora Singh with 
designs ypon the sovereignty itself, He promised 
gratuity to the army which had marched to urge upon 
him the propriety of submission, he agreed to surrender 
certaiv portions of the general possessions of the family, 
and fo pay to the state a fine of 3,500,000 rupees.* But 
an altercation gpose between the Lahore agd Jummoo 
followers when the promised douative was being removed, 
which ended in a fatal affray ; aud afterwards an old Sikh 
chief, Futteh Singh Man, and one Butchna who had deseit- 
ed Golab Singh’s service, were waylaid and slain. The 
raja protested against the accusation of conuivance or 
treachery; nor is it probable that at the time he desired 
to take the life of any one except Butchna, who had been 
vaiiously employed by lim, and who knew the extent of 
his resources, The act nevertheless greatly excited the 
Sikh soldiery, and Gulab Singh perceived that submission 
alone would save Jummoo from being sacked. He succeed- 
ed jn partially gaining over two brigides, he joined their 
camp, aud he griived at Lubore early in Apiil, 1843, half 
a prisoner, and yet not without a reasonable prospect 
of becoming the minister of the country ; for the mass of 
the Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had been suffi- 
eiently humbled, the Puuchayets had been won by hig 
money and his blandishments, and many of the old sei vants 
of Runjeet Singh had confidence in his ability and in hig 
good will towards the state genetall yd There yet, however, 


* Major Brosdfoot to Govern- { Compare Major Broadfoet to 
ment, 18th March, 1845. Government. 8th aud 9th April, aud 
+ Major Broudfoot to Goyein- Sth May, (845, 
qoent, 3d March, 1845, 
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existed some remanauts of the animosity which had — 1846. 
proved fatal to Heera Singh; the representatives ef many 
expelled hill chiefs were ready to compass the death of 
their greatest enemy; aod an Akales fanatio could take 
the life of the “ Dogra” Raja with applause and impunity, 
Juwahir Singh plainly aimed at the office of Vuseer, and 
Lal Singh’s own ambition prompted bim to use his influence 
with the mother of the Muharaja to resist the growing 
feeling in favor of the chief whose capacity for affairs all 
envied and dreaded. Hence Gulab Singh deemed it pru- 
dent to ayvid a coutest for power ot that time, aud to 
remove from Lahore to a place uf greater safety He 
agreed to pay in all a flue of 6,800,000 rupees, to yield up 
nearly all the districts which had been held by his family, 
excepting his own proper fiefs, aud to renew his lease of 
the salt mines betweea the Indus and Jehlum, on terms 
which virtually deprived him of a large profit, and of the 
political superiority in the hills of Rhotas.* He was, 
present at the installation of Jowahir Singh as Vuzeer on singh for- 
the I4th May +, aud at the betrothal of the Muharaja to sae 
a daughter of the Ataree chief Chutter Singh on the 10th May 14. 
July t; and towards the end of the following month he 1846. 
retired to Jummoo, shoin of much real power, but become 
neceptuble to the troops by his humility, and to the final 
conviction of the Euglish authorities, that the levies of the 
mountain Rajpoots were unequal tv a contest even with 
the Sikh soldiery.§ 

The able Governor of Mooltan was agsassinated in the Sawan Mull, 
month of September, 1844, by a man accused of marauding, lone 


and yet imprudently allowed a considerable degree of a Sent 
* Major Broadfoot to Govern. § Major Broadfoot confessed that 
ment, 5th May, 1843. “late events had shown the raja’s 
+ Major Broadfoot to Governe weakness in the hills,” where he 
ment, 24th May, 1845. should have been strovgest, had his 
~ Major Broadfoot to Govern: followers been brave and trusty. 
ment, 14th July, 1845, (Major Broxdfoot to Government 
5th May, 1845.) 
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liberty.* Mool Baj, the son of the Deewan, had been ap- 
pointed or permitted to succeed hia father by the deélining 
goverumeut of Heera Siugh, and he showed more aptitude 
for affairs than was expected. He suppressed a mutiny 
anong the provincial troops, partly composed of Sjkhs, with 
vigor and success; aud he was equally piumpt in dealing 
with a younger brother, who desired to bave half the pro- 
vince assigned to him as the equal heir of the deceased 
Deewan, Mool Raj put bis brother io prison, and thus freed 
himself from all local dangers; but he had steadily evaded 
the demands of the Lahore court for an increased farm or 
contract, and he had likewise objected to the large 
“ Nuzzerana,” or relicf, which was required as the usual 
condition of succession. As soon, therefore, as Golab Singh 
had heen reduced to obedieuce, it was proposed to dispatch 
a force against Mooltan, and the *‘ Khalsa” approved of the 
measure through the assembled Puuchayets of regiments 
and brigades, This resolution induced the new goveruor 
to yield, and in September (1845) it was arranged that he 
should pay a fine of 1,800,000 rupees. He escaped an 
addition to his contract sum, but he was deprived of some 
petty districts to satisfy in a measure the letter of the 
original demand.f 

The proceedings of Peshawnra Singh caused moie dis- 
quietude to the new vuzeer personally than the hostility of 
Golab Singh, or the resistance of the Governor of Mooltan. 
The prince was vain and of slender capacity, but his re- 
lationship te Runjeet Singh gave him some hold upon the 
minds of the Sikhs. He was encomaged by Golab Singh 


* neat. Col. Richmond to Go- being refused, he opened a fire upon 


vernment, 10th Oct, 1844. 

+ In this paragraph the author 
hus followed muiuly his own votes of 
occurrences. The mutiny of the 
Mooltan troops took place in Nov. 
1844. The Governor at once sure 
rounded them, and demanded the 
ringleaders, avd on their surrender 


their whole body, and killed, as was 
sald, nearly 400 of them. Deewan 
Mool Raj seized and confiued his 
brother in Auy, 1845, and in the 
following month the terms of lns 
succession were settled with the La- 
hore court. 
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then safe in the hills, and he was arsured of support by the 
brigade of troops which had made Jowahir Singh a prisoner, 
when that chief threatened to fly with the Muharaja into 
the British territories, Jowahir Singh had not heeded the 
value to the state of the prudence of the soldiers in restrain- 
ing him ; he thought only of the personal indignity, and 
soon after his accession to power he barbarously mutilated 
the commander of the offending division, by depriving him 
of his nose and ears, Peshawura Singh felt himself coun- 
tenanced, and he endeavonred to rally a party around him 
at Seealkot, which he held in fief. But the Sikhs were not 
disposed to thus suddenly admit his pretensions; he was 
reduced to straits; and in the month of June he fled, and 
lived at large on the country, until towards the end of July, 
when he surprised the fort of Attok, proclaimed himself 
Muharaja, and entered into a correspondence with Dost 
Muhomed Khan, Sirdar Chutter Singh of Attaree was sent 
agninat the pretender, and troops were moved from Dera 
Igmaeel Khan to aid in reducing him. The prince was 
beleaguered in his fort, and became aware of his insigni- 
ficance ; he submitted on the 30th August, and was directed 
to be removed to Tahore, but he was secretly put to death 


at the instigation of Jowahir Singh, and through the in- ; 


strumentality, as understocd, of Futteh Khan Towana, who 
sought by rendering an important service to further in- 
gratiate himself with that master for the time being who 
had restored him to favor, and who had appointed him to 
the management of the upper Derajat of the Indus.* 

This last triumph was fatal to Jowahir Singh, and 
anger was added to the contempt in which he had always 
been held. He had sometimes displayed both energy and 
perseverance, but his vigor was the impulse of personal 
resentment, and it was never characterized by judgment or 


* Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, I$th and 26th July 
and 8th and 18th Sept, 1845. 
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by superior intelligence. His original desig of flying to 
the English had displeased the Sikhs, and rendered thent 
suspicious of his good faith as‘a member of the Kiralsa ; and 
vo sooner had his revenge been gratified by the expulsion 
of Heera Singh atid Pundit Julla, than he found bimeelf 
the mere sport and plaything of the army, which had only 
united with him for the attaintttent of a common object. 
The soldiery began to talk of themselves as pre-eminently 
the “ Punt’h Khalsajee,” or congregation of believets* ; and 
Jowahir Singh was overawed by the spirit which animated 
the armed host. In the midst of the suocesses against 
Jummoo, he trembled for his fate, and he twice laid plans 
for escaping to the south of the Sutlej; but the troops wete 
jealous of such a step on the part of their nominal master. 
He folt that he was watched, and he abandoned the hope 
of eacape to seek relief in dissipation, in the levy of Mahome- 
tan regiments, and in idle or desperate threats of war witl 
his British allies.¢ Jowahir Singh was thus despised and 
distrusted by the Sikhs themselves; their enmity to hint 
was fomented by Tal Singh, who ainted at the post of 
vugeer ; and the murder of Peshewora Singh added to the 
general exasperation, for the act was condemned as insulting 
to the people, and it was held up to reprobation by the 
chiefs as one which would compromise their own safety, if 
allowed to pass with impunity.| The Punchayets of regi- 
ments met in council, and they resolved that Sowahir 
Singh should die as a traitor to the commonwealth, for 
death is almost the only mode by which tumultuous, half- 
ba: barous governments, can remove an obnoxious minister, 
He was accordingly required to appear on the 21st September 


® Or, as the “ Sarbut Khalsa,” the Compare Major Broadfoot to’ 
body of the elect. Major Broadfoot Government, 28d and 28th Feb., Sth 
(letter of 2d Feb., 1846) thought this April (a demi-official letter), and 
title, whioh the soldiers arrogated to 15th and 18th Sept., 1845. 
themselves, was new incorrespond- { Compare Major Broadfoot to’ 
ence; but Government pointed out, Government, 22d Sept., 1845. 
in reply, that it was an old ternt, ac- 
cording to the Catoutta revords, 
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before the assembled Khalsa to answer for his misdeeds. 
He went, seated npon au elephant ; but feariug his fate, be 
took with him the young Muharaja and 4 quantity of gold 
and jewais. On his arrival in fiont of the troops, he en- 
deavored to gain over some influential deputics and officers 
by present donatives and by lavish promtises, but he was 
steruly desire] tu let the Mularaja be removed from his 
pide, and to be himself sileat. The boy was placed iv g 
tent neat at hand, and a party of soldiers advanced and put 
the vuseer to death by a discharge of musketry.* Two 
other persotis, the sycophante of the minister, were killed 
at the same time, but no pillage or massacre occurred ; the 
act partook of the solemnity and moderation of a judicial 
process, ordained and witnessed “by a whole peuple 4 and 
the body of Jowahir Singh was allowed to be removed aud 
burnt with the dreadful honors of the Suttee sacrifice, 
among the last, perhaps, which will take place in India. 
For some time after the death of Jowahir Singh, to 
one seemed willing to become the supreme administrative 
authority in the state, or to place himself at the head of 
that self-dependen&é army, which in a few months had led 
captive the formidable chief of Jammoo, reduced to sub- 
mission the powerful govetnor of Mooltan, put down the 
rebellion of one recognised as the brother of the Muharaja, 
and pronounced and executed judgment on the highest 
functionary in the kingdom, and which had also without 
effort contrived to keep the famed Afghans in check at 
Peshawur and along the frontier. Raja Golab Singh was 
urged to repair to the capital, but he and all others were 
overawed, and the Ranee Jindan held herself for a tie # 
regular court, in the absence of a vuzeer. The army was 
partly satisfied with this arrangemeut, for the committees 


* Compare Major Broadfoot to rally regarded Jowehir Singh as one 
Government 26th Sept, 1845 It ready to bring on the English, and ss 
may be added that the Sikhs gene- faithless te (he Khalsa, 
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seer, und 
Tej Singh 
comman- 
der-in- 
chief, in 
expectation 
of an En- 
glish war, 
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considered that they could keep the provinces obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant Deenanath, of the paymaster Bhuggut Ram, 
and of Noorooddeen, almost as familiar as his old and infirm 
brother Uzeezooddeen with the particulars of the treaties 
and engagements with the English. The army had former- 
ly required that these three men should be consulted by 
Jowahir Singh; but the advantage of a responsible head 
was, nevertheless, apparent, and as the soldiers were by 
degrees wrought upon to wage war with their European 
neighbours, Rajah Lal Singh Was nominated vuzeer, and 
Sirdar Tej Singh was reconfirmed in his office of commander- 
in-chief, These appointments were made early in November, 


1845.* 


* In this paragraph the author has followed mainly his own notes of 
Ocourrences, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE WAR WITH THE BNQLISH. 


1845—1846. 


Causes leading fo a war between the Sikhe and Bnglish.— 
The English being apprehensive of frontier distur 
bances, adopt defensive measures on a scale opposed to 
the spirit of the policy of 1809.—The Sikhs being 
prone to suspiciox, consider themselves in danger of 
envasion—And are further moved by their want of 
confidence in the English representative—The Sikhs 
resolve to anticepate the English, and wage war by 
crossing the Sutle)—The tactics of the Sikhs—The 
views of the Sikh leaders —Feerozpoor purposely 
spared.—The battle of Moodkee.—The battle of 
F'heerooshuhkur, and retreat of the Sikhs.—The effect of 
these barren victories upon the Indians and the English 
themselues.—The Sikhs again cross the Suflej—The 
skirmish of Buddowal.—The battle of Aleeval. 
Negotiations through Raja Golab Singh. The battle 
of Subraon. The submission of the Sikh Chiefs, and 
the occupation of Lahore.—The partition of the 
Punjab.—The treaty with Dhuleep Singh.—The treaty 
with Golab Singh.—Conclusion, relative to the Position 
of the English in India, 


THe English government had long expected that it 1945, 1948, 
would be forced into a war with the overbearing soldiery of iat des 
the Punjab: the Indian public, which considered only the public pre- 

' 3 pared for a 
fact of the progressive aggrandizement of the strangers, war between 
was prepared to hear of the annexation of another kingdom Le Eon 
without minutely inquiring or caring about the causes lish. 
which led to it; and the more selfish chiefs of the Sikhs had 
always desired that such » degree of interference should be 


xercised in the affaira of their country as would guarantee 


The appre- 
bensions of 
the English, 


The fears of 
the Sikhs. 
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fo them the easy anjoyment of their pomessions. These 
wealthy and incapable men ethod rebuked before the saperiar 
genius of Ronjact Singh, and before the mysterious spirit 
‘which anjmated the ppeplaannged:in arms, aud they thus 
fondly hoped that a change would give them al] they could 
desjre; but it 1s doubtful whether the Sikh soldiery ever 
seriously thonght, although they often vauntingly boasted, 
of fighting with the paramount power of Hindostan, until 
syithin two or three months of the fist battles, and even 
then the rade and illiterate yeomen considered that they 
were about to enter upon a war purely defensive. 

Fiom the moment the Sikh army became predominant 
in the state, the English authquities had been persusded 
that the machinery of goverament would be broken up, that 
bands of plunderers would every wl ere arise, and that the 
duty of a civilized people to society generally, and of a 
governing power to its own subjects, would all combine to 
bring on a collision; and thus measures which seemed 
sufficient were adopted for strengthening the frontier posts, 
aud for haying a force at hand which might prevent aggiese 
sion, or which would at least exact retribution and vindicate 
the supremacy of the Euglish name.* These were the fair 
and moderate objects of the Buitish governm-nt ; but the 
Sikhs took ad fferent view of the re'ative con litions of the 
two states; they faired the ambition of their cologsal 
neighbor, they did not unlerstand why they should he 
dreaded when intesting comm trang reduced their com: 
parative inferigrity still lower; defengive measures took im 
their eyes the form of aggressive preparations, and they 
game to the conclugion that their country was to be invaded 
Nor doas his conviction of the weaker and less intelligent 
power appear to be unreasonable —tor it 1s always to be 
pbarne ig miud that Judia is far behind Europe in civiti- 


* Compare Minute by the Go- the Sceret Committee, Ist October, 
vernor-General, of fhe 16th June, 1845 (Parlamentary Paper, 1846 ) 
18$5, and the Governor ffeperal to 
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gation, emul that political morality or moderation is as little reg, mes. 
appreciated in the Kant in these days a9 it wae in Christene “OV” 
dem inthe niddle ages, Hindosten, moreover, from Custul 
$0 the valley of Assam 4nd the island of Ceylon, is reganted 
as one conntry, and dominion im it is sssociated in the 
winds of the people with the predomiuance of one monarsh 
or of ove race. The supremacy of Vicrumsjeet and 
Chandragoopta, of the Tootkmuns and Mogbuls, is familiar 
to all, and thas on hearing of further acquisitions by the 
English, a Hindoo or M:hometan will simply observe that 
the destiny of the nation is great, or that its cannon ia 
irresistible, A prince may chafe that be loses a provinee 
or is rendered tributary , but the pubhe will never accuse 
the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at least of usrighte- 
pus gud unprincipled ambition 

To this general persnacion of the Sikhs, in common The En- 
with other Indian nations, that the English were and are as 


vance 
ever rpady to extend their power, 1s to be added the par- raves he 
ticular bearing of the British Governinent towards the werde the 
Punjab itself. In 1809, when the apprehensions of a French a 2 
invasion of the Hist hid subsided, and the resolution of ee 
making the dumna a boundary was still approved, the 

English viceroy had said that rather thin irritate Runjeet 

Singh, the detachment of troops which had been advanced 

to Loodiana might be withd:awn to Kurnal* It was not 

judeed thought advisable to carry out the proposition ; but 

up to the period of the Afghan war of 1838, the ganieon of 
Loadiana formed tha only body of armed men near the Sikh 

frontier, excepting the provincial regiment raised at 
Subythoo for the police of the hills afie: the Goorkha war. 

The advanced post on the Sutley was of little wihtary or 

political use ; but ib served as the most conspicuous syinbol 

of the compact with the Sikhs; and they, a9 the iafesior 


power, were always disposed to lean upon old engagements 
* Government to Sir David Ochterloney, 80th January/'1809, 
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1845, 1819, 08.those which warranted the least degree of intimacy or 
dictation. In 1835 the petty chiefship of Feeroupoor, 
seventy miles lower down the Sutlej than Loodiana, was 
occupied by the English as an escheat due to their protec: 
tion of all Sikh lordships save that of Lahore. The advan- 
tages of the place in a military point of view had been 
perseveringly extolled, and its proximity to the capital of 
the Punjab made Runjeet Singh, in his prophetic fear, claim 
it as a dependency of his own.* In 1838 the Muharaju’s 
apprehensions that the iosignificant town would become a 
cantoument were fully realized ; for twelve thousand men 
assembled at Feerozpoor to march to Khorassan ; and as it 
was learnt, before the date fixed for the departure of the 
army, that the Persiaus had raised the siege of Heerat, it 
was determined that a small division shoul! be left behind, 
until the success of the projected invasion rendered its 
presence no longer necessary.f But the succeeding war- 
fare in Afghanistan and Sindh gave the new contonment a 
character of permanency, and in 1842 the remoteness from 
support of the two posts on the Sutlej was ove of the argu- 
ments used for advancing a considerable body of troops to 
Ambala as a reserve, and for placing European regiments 
io the hills still closer to the Sikh frontier.t The relations 
of 1809 were nevertheless cherished by the Sikhs, althongh 
they may have been little heeded by the English amid the 


* See Chap. VIL, and also note jj, 
p. 196. 

+ This was the understanding at 
the time, but no document appears to 
have been drawn up to that effect. 
It was indeed expected that Shah 
Shooja would be seated on his throne, 
and the British army withdrawn, all 
within a twelvemonth. 

t The author canvot refer to any 
written record of these reasons, but 
he knows that they wereused. When 
the step in advance was roxolved 
on, itis only to be regretted that 
the cantonment was not formed at 


Sirhind, the advantages of which asa 
military post, with reference to the 
Punjab, as being central to all the 
principal passages of the Sutlej, Sir 
David Ochterloney had long before 
pointed out. (Sir D. Ochterloney to 
Government 3d May, 1810.) Some 
delicacy, however, was felt towards 
the Sikhs of Putteeala, to whom Sir- 
hind belonyed ; although the more 
important and less defensible step of 
alarming the Sikhs of Lahore hed 
i taken without heed or hesita- 
ion, 
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multifarious considerations attendant on their changed 2845, ipag 

position in India. i ead 
Tt had neyer been concealed from the Sikb authorities, The Ea- 

that the helpless condition of the acknowledged government “lly 

of the country was held to justify such additions to the eae and 

troops at Loodiana and Feerozpoor, as would give confidence t support 

to the inhabitants of these districts, and ensure the success- all weignee 

ful defence of the posts themselves against predatory bands,* Hea 

Nor did the Sikhs deny the right of the English to make 

what military arrangements they pleased for the security of 

their territories: but that any danger was tobe apprehend- 

ed from Lahore was not admitted by men conscious of their 

weakness; and thus by every process of reasoning employed, 

the Sikhs still came to the same conclusion that they were 

threatened, Many circumstances, unheeded or undervalued 

by the English, gave further strength to this conviction. 

It had not indeed been made known to the Sikhs that Sir 

William MacNaghten and others had proposed to dismember 

their kingdom by bestowing Peshawur on Shah Shooja, 

when Runjeet Singh’s line was held to end with the death 

of his grandson ; but it would be idle to suppose the Lahore 

government ignorant of a scheme which was discussed in 

official correspondence, and doubtless in private society, 

or of the previous desire of Sir Alexander Burnes to bestow 

the same tract on Dost Mahommed Khan; and the Sikh 

authorities must at least have had a lively remembrance of 

the English offer of 1843, to march upon their capital, and 

to disperse their army. Again, in 1844 and 1845, the 

facts were whispered abroad and treasured up, that the 

English were preparing boats at Bombay to make bridges 

across the Sutlej, that troops in Sindh were being equipped 


for a march on Mooltant, and that the various garrisons of 


* Compare the Governor-General — + The colleetion of the means at 
to the Secret Committee, 2d Decem- Sukkur for the equipment of a force 
ber, 1845 (Parl. Papers, 1846); and of five thonsand men, to march to- 
also hiv despatch of the 8Ist Decem- wards Mooltan, was a subject of or. 
ber, 1845, (Parl, Papers, p.28,.)  dinary official correspondence in 


Ristokt of THE gigi 
146, 188, the north-west ptoviuons wete being gtaddally teintorced, 


(ctiae, ti 


While some of them wete being abundautly supplied with 
the munitions of war as well as with troops.” None of 
these things were communicated to the Sikh government, 
but they were nevertheless believed by dll parties, and they 
Were held to denote 4 campaign, not of defence, but of 


aggression.+ 


Tho Sikhs thus cousidered that the fied poli¢y of the 
English was territorial aggiandiaement, and that the im- 
mediate object of their ambition was the conquest of Lahore. 
This persuasion of the people was brought home to them 


i by the acts of the British representative for the time, and 


by the opinion which they had preformed of his views. 
Mr. Clerk became Lientenant-Goveinor of Agra in June 
1843, and he was succeeded aS agent for the affairs of 
the Sikhs by Lieutenant-Colonel Richmond, whose placg 
again was taken by Major Broadfoot, a man of un: 
doubted energy and ability, in November of the following 
year. In India the views of the British Government are, 
by custom, made known to allies and dependants through 
ove channel only, namely, that of an accredited English 
officer. The personal character of such a functionary gives 
a color to all he does and says; the policy of the govero- 
ment is indeed judged of by the bearing of its representa: 
tive, and itis certain that the Sikh authorities did not 


1844.5, as, for instance, between the 
Military Board in Caloutla and the 
officers of departments under its 
control. 

® The details of the preparations 
made by Lords Bllenborough and 
Hardinge, may be seen in an article 
on the administration of the latter no- 
bleman, in the Caloutia Review,which 
is undersiood to be the production of 
Lioutenant-Colonel Lawrence. 

Up to 1888, the troops on the fron- 
tier amounted te one regiment at Su- 
bathoo, and two at Loodhians with six 
picess of artillery, equalling in all little 
wore than 7,600 wan. Lord Auckland 
wade ths total about 900, by in- 


creasing Loodiana and creating Fes- 
rospoor, Lord Ellenborough formed 
further new stations et Ambala, Kys- 
sowlee, and Simla, and placed in ail 
about 14,000 men and 48 field guns 
on the frontier. Lord Hardinge ia- 
oreased the aggregate foros to about 
$2,000 men, with 68 field guns, bee 
sides having 10,000 men with gréil- 
lery xt Meerut. After 1845, however’ 
the station of Kuroal, on the Jamna, 
was abandoned, which ig 1688 and 
preceding years may have miusteted 
about 4000 men, 

¢ Compare the Governor-General 
sry hia Commitios, December 
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Gerive any assurance of dn incteasihg desite for peace, from 1815, 1848, 
the tlothination of au officer who, thirty mouths before, bad =~’ 
tide so storthy & paseige through their country. 

One of Major Broadfoot’s first acts was to declae the Majer 
Cis-Sutle} pnssessions of Lahore to be under Britiah protec- 


tidn equally with Patteeala aud other chiefuhips, 


and also 


to be Hable to escheat on the death or deposition of 
Muharaja Dhuleep Siogh.* This view was not formally 
abtiotinced to the Sikh governutent, but it was notorious, 
avd Majdr Broadfoot acted on it when he proceeded to 
interfere authoritatively, and by a display of force, in the 


® Major Broadfoot (Letters to Go- 
vernment of the 7th December, 1814, 
80th January,‘and 28h #ebruary, 
1845) may be referred to as explana- 
ry of his views. In the last letter he 
distinctly says that if the young Mu- 
hataju Mant Singh, who was then 
ill of the stiall-pox, should die, he 
would direct the reports regarding 
6 Cis-Butlej districts to be made to 
imself (through the Lahore vukeel 
or agent indoed), and not to any one 
*in the Punjab. 
Major Brondfoot is understood to 
a uoted to the Sikhs a letter of 
ir David Ochterloney’s dated the 
th May, 1809, to Mohkum Chund, 
unjeet Singh’s representative, to the 
effect that the Cis-Sutlej Lahore 
states were bested under British 
protection with other states; aud also 
ap order of April, 1824, from Run- 
jeet Singh, requiring his authorities 
south of the Sutlej to obey the Eng- 
lish agent, on pain of having their 
ag ety It is not improbable that 
Bir vid Ochterloney may at the 
early date quoted, hava so understood 
the nature of the British connection 
with reference to sdmie particular 
case then before him, but that the 
Cis-Sutlej states of Lahore were held 
under feudal obligations to the Bug. 
fish, seoms scarcely tenable, for the fol- 
lowing reasons:—1. The protection 
extended by the English to the chiefs 
of Sirhind was declared to mean pro- 
tection to them against Runjeet Singh, 
and therefore not protection of the 


whole country between the Sutlej and 
Junina, a portion of which belonged 
to Lahore. (See the Treaty of 1809, 
and Artiole I. of the Deoleration of 
the 8d. May, 1809; and also Govern- 
ment to Sir D, Ochterloney, 10th 
April, 1809) Further, when con- 
venient, the British government 
could even maiutain that slthough 
the treaty of 1809 was hinding on 
Runjeet Singh, with reference to Cis- 
Sutlej states, if was not binding on 
the English, whom it simply author- 
ised to interfere at their discretion, 
(Government io Captain Wade, 23d 
April, 1883.) This was indeed writlen 
with reference to Buhawulpoor, but 
the application was made geperal 2. 
The protection, accorded to the chiefs 
of Sirhind, was afterwards extended 
soas to give them security iu the 
plains, but not on the hills against 
the Goorkhas as well as against Run- 
ject Singh (Government to Sir D. 
Ochterloney, 238d January, 1810); 
while with regard to Runjeet Singh's 
own Cis-Sutlej possessions, it waa de- 
clared that he must himself defend 
them (against Nepal), leaving it a 
question of policy aa to whether he 
should or should vot he aided, in their 
defence. It was further added, that 
hemightmarch through his Cis-Sutlej 
districts, to enable him to attack the 
Goorkhas in the hills neat the Jumua, 
in defence of the districts in question, 
should be so wish (Government to 
Nir David Ochterlonov, 4th October, 
aud 22d November, 181.) 


Broadfoot’s 
views and 
overt acts 
oqually dis- 
ploasing to 
the Sikhs. 
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eng affairs of the pricst-like Sodhees of Anundpoor Makhowal, 
8 fief to which some years before it had been declared to 
be expedient to waive all claim, especially as, Runjeet Singh 
ould best deal with the privileged proprietors.* Again, a 
troop of horse had crossed the Sutlej near Feerozpoor, to 
proceed to Kotkupoors, a Lahore town, to relieve or streng- 
then the mounted police ordinarily stationed there; but 
the party had crossed without the previous sanction of the 
British agent having been obtained, agreeably to an 
understanding between the two governments, based on an 
article of the treaty of 1809, but which modified arrange- 
ment was scarcely applicable te so small a body of men 
proceeding for such a purpose. Major Broadfoot neverthe- 
less required the horgemen to recross; and ag he considered 
them dilatory in their obedience, he followed them with 
his escort, and overtook them as they were about to ford 
the river, A shot was fired by the English party, and the 
extreme desire of the Sikh commandant to avoid doing any 
thing which might be held to compromise his government, 
alone prevented a collision.j Further, the bridge-boats 
which had been prepared at Bombay, were despatched to- 
wards Feerozpoor in the autumn of 1845, and Major Broad- 
foot almost avowed that hostilities had broken ont when he 
manifested an apprehension of danger to these armed 
vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort them 
safely to their destination, and when he began to exercise 
their crews in the formation of bridges after their arrival at 
Feerozpoor.{ 


* With regard to Anundpoor, see 
Chap. VII., with note§, p. 196. 
About the particular dispute noticed 
in the text, Major Broadfoot’s letter 
1o Government of the 18th September, 
1845, may be referred to. It labors 
in a halting way to justify his pro- 
ceedings and hig assumption of juris- 
diction under ordinary circumstances, 

¢ Compare Major Broadfoot to 


Government, 27th March, 1845, It 
is understood that the government 
ard hb of these proceedings. 

¢ A detachment of troops under a 
European officer was required to be 
sent with each batch of boate, owing 
to the state of the Punjab, Never: 
theless small iron steamers were al- 
lowed to navigate the Sutlej at the 
time without guards, and one lay 
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The views held by Major Broadfoot, and virtually tas, ise. 
adopted by the supreme government, with respect to the yin 
Cis-Sutlej districts, and also the measures followed in par- Broad! « ; 
ticular instances, may all be defended to a certain extent, Bald i 
as they indeed were, on specious grounds, as on the vague palit Ue 
declarations of Sir David Ochterloney or ou the deferential 
injunctions of Runjeet Singh.* It is even believed that 
if the ceasion of the tracts in question had been desired, 
their relinquishment might have been effected without a 
resort to arms; but every act of Major Broadfoot was con- 
sidered to denote a foregone resolution, and to be conceived 
in a spirit of enmity rather.than of good willf Nor did gi. craic 
the Sikhs seem to be menaced by their allies on one side Naprer’s 
only. In the summer of 1845 some horsemen from Mooltan cider 
crossed a few miles into the Sindh territory in pursuit of silage 
certain marauders, The boundary of the two provinces be- hostile 

VleWs. 
tween the Indus and the hills is no where defined, and the 
object of the few troopers was evident ; but the goveruor, 

Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered the wing of a 
regiment to Kushmoor, a few miles below Rojhan, to pre- 
serve the inteyrity of his frontier from violation, The 


Lahore authorities were indeed put upon their guard, but 


under the guns of Filor for severul demand made. The question dees 


days without meeting aught except 
civility on the part of the Sikhs. 

* See note *, p. 195. 

+ It was generally held by the 
English in India that Major Broad- 
foot’s appointment greatly increased 
the probabilities of a war with the 
Sikhs ; and the impreasion was equally 
strong, that had Mr, Clerk, for in- 
stance, remained as aget, there 
would have been no war. That Major 
Broadfoot was regarded as hostile to 
the Sikhs, may perhaps almost be 
gathered from his own letters. On 
the 19th March, 1845 he wrote that 
the governor of Mooltan had asked 
what course he, the governor, should 
purene, if the Lahore troops marched 
against him, to enforce obedience to 


not seem one which a recusant ser- 
vant would put under ordivary cir- 
cumstances to the preserver of friend - 
ship between his master and the 
English. Major Broadfoot, however, 
would appear to have recurred to the 
virtual overtures of Deewan Mool 
Raj, for on the 20th November, 1845, 
when he wrote to all authorities in any 
way connected with the Punjab, that 
the British provinces were threatened 
with invasion, he told Sir Charies 
Napier, the complete soldier, armed 
at all point«, that the governor of ~ 
Mooltan would defend Sindh with his 
pone against the Sikhs !—thus 

eading to the belief that be had 
succeeded in detaching the governor 
from his allegiance to Lahore, 
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1845, 1846; 


The Lahore 
chiefs make 
use of the 
persuasion 
of the 
people for 
their own 
ends, 
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they did not admit the sufficiency of the reasons given, and 
they looked upon the prompt measures of the conqneror of 
Sindh as one more proof of the desire to bring about a war 
with the Punjab.* 

The Sikh army, and the population generally, were 
conviuged that war was inevitable; but the better informed 
members of the government knew that no interference wag 
likely to be exercised without an overt act of hostility on 
their part.t When moved as much by jealousy of one an- 
other as by a common dread of the army, the chiefs of the 
Punjab had eluug to wealth and ease rather than to honor 
and independence, and thus Mularaja Sher Singh, the 
Sindhamyalus, and otheis, had been ready to become triby- 
tary, aud to lean for suppoit upon foreigners. Ag the 
authority of the army began to predominate, and to derive 
force fiom its syste m of committees, a new danger threaten- 
ed the territorial chiefs and the adventuters in the employ 
of the government. They might successively fall before the 
cupidity of the organized body which noue could control, 
or au able leader might arise who would absorb the power 
of all others, aud gratify his followers by the sacrifice of the 
rich, the selfish, aud the feeble, Even the Raja of Jummoo 
always so reasonably averse to a close connection with the 
English, began to despair of safety as a feudatory in the 


* It is known that Sir Charles 
Napier was anxious to station a con- 
siderable body of men at Kushwor , 
and that the supreme government 
countermanded the march of a de- 
tachment of European tioops to 
that place. Some reference ma 
also be made to an unguarded sperc 
of Sir Charles Namien’s at the tnue, 
abouf the British being called on to 
move into the Punjab (compare 
Major Sumth's Reigning Family of 
pp hs Introd, xxx1i.).—especially 
as Major Broadfoot considered the 
Sikh feaders to be moved in a 
greater degree by the Indian news- 
papers, than is implied in a passing 


about invasiin, He thought, for in- 
stance, that Pundit Julla understood 
the extent to which the government 
deferred to public opinion, and that 
the Brabmin hinnself designed to 
make use of the press us an ipstru- 
ment. (Major Broadfor t to Govern- 
ment, 30th Junuary, 1845.) 

+ Compare Tuc losure, No. 6. of the 
Governor-General’s Letter to the 
Secret Committe of the 2d Decem 
ber, 1845. (Parl. Papers, Feb. 26. 
1846 p. 21.) Major Broadfoot. how- 
ever, states of Golab Singh, what wag 
doubtless true of many ofhers, viz, 
that he believed the Enylish had de. 
signs on the Punjab, (Major Broad. 


attention to reiterated paragraphs foot to Gevernment, 6th May, 1845.) 
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hills, of of quiharity asa minister at Enhore without the 1945, 1948. 
aid ef the British name, and Lal Singh, Tej Singh, and “~~ 

many atbars, al! equally felt their iacapgcity to control the 
troops. These men considered that their only chauce of 
yefaining power was to haye the army removed by inducing 
it to engage in a contest which they believed would end in 
its dispergion, and pave the way for their recognition as 
minigters more syrely than if they did their duty by the 
people, and earnestly deprecated a war which must destory 
the independence of the Panjab.* Had the shrewd com- 
mittees of the armies okserved no military preparations on 
the part of the English, they would not have heeded the 
jnsidious exhortations of such mercenary men as Lal Singh 
and Tej Singh, although in former days they would have 
marched uninquiringly towards Delhi at the bidding of 
their great Muharaja, But the views of the government 
functionaries coincided with the belief of the impulsive 


and urge 
the army 
against the 
English, in 
order that 
it may be 
destroyed. 


* Compare Inclosures to the Go- 
vernor-General’s letter to the Secret 
Committee of the 8lst December, 
1845, (Parl. Papers, 26th Feb. 1846, 
p. 29.) It has not been thought ne- 
cessary to refer to the intemperance 
of the desperate Jowahir Siugh, or 
to the amours of the Mubaranes, 
which in the papers laid before the 
British parliament, have beer used 
to heighten the folly and worthless- 
ness of the Lahore court. Jowahir 
Singh may have sometimes been seen 
tutoxicated, and the Muharanee may 
ia attempted little concealment of 

er debaucheries, but decency was 
Reldom violated in public; avd the 
essential forms of 2 court were pre- 
served to the last, especially when 
strangers were present. The private 
life of princes may be scandalous 
enough, while the moral tone of the 
people is high, and is, moreover, 
applauded and upheld by the trans- 
Steseors themselves, in their capacity 
of mayistrates. Hence the domestic 
vices of the powerful have, com- 
paratively, little influence on public 

airs, Further the pronenese of 


news-mongers to enlarge upon suclt 
personal fuilings is sufficiently noto- 
rious ; and the diplomatic service of 
India hag been often reprouched for 
dwelling pruriently ormalivionsly on 
such matters, Finally, it is well 
known that the native servante of the 
English in Hinaostan, who in too 
many instances are hirelings of little 
educatin or respectability, think they 
best pleare their employers, or chime 
in with their notions, when they tra: 
duce all others, and especially those 
with whom there may bea rivalry or 
a collision. So inveterate isthe habit 
of flattery, and so strong is the beliof 
that Englishmen lovo to be them- 
selves praised and to hear others 
elighted, that even petty local autho. 
rities scarcely refer to allied or de- 
pendent princes, their neighbors, in 
verbal er in written reports, without 
using some terms of disparagement 
fewards them. Hence the scences of 
debauchery described by the Lahore 
news writer are partly due to his 
professional character, and partly to 
his belief that he was saying what the 
Englich wanted to hear, 
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The Sikhs 
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The Eng- 
lish never- 
theless 
mainly to 
blame for 
the war. 
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soldiery ; and when the men were tauntingly asked whether 
they would quietly look on while the limits of the Khalsa 
dominion were being reduced, and the plains of Lahore 
occupied by the remote strangers of Europe, they avswered 
that they would defend with their lives all belonging to the 
commonwealth of Govind, and that they would march and 
give battle to the invaders on their own ground.* At the 
time in question, or early in November, two Sikh villages 
near DLoodiana were placed uuder sequestration on the plea 
that criminals concealed in them had not been surrendered f 
The measure was an unusual one, even when the Sikhs and 
the English were equally at their ease with regard to one 
another ; and the circumstance, added to the rapid approach 
of the Governor-General t9 the frontier, removed any doubts 
which may have lingered in the minds of the Punchayets, 
The men would assemble in groups and talk of the great 
battle they mast soon wage, and they would meet round the 
tomb cf Ranjeet Singh and vow fidelity to the Khalsa.t 
Thus wrought upon, war with the Huglish was virtually 
declared on the 17th November; ao few days afterwards the 
troops began to move in detachments from Lahore; they 
commenced crossing the Sutlej between Hurreekee and 
Kussoor on the 11th December, aud on the 14th of that 
month a portion of the army took up a position withina few 
miles of Feerozpoor.§ 

The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs; but con- 
sidering the English to hive been sincerely desirous of living 
at peace with the Puojab, the policy adopted by them does 


not show that strict adherence to formal engagements, and 


* The ordinary private correspon. { The Lahore news-letter of the 
dence of the period contained many 24th November, 1845, .prepared for 
statements of the kind given inthe goverument. 
text. § Compare the Governor-General 

+ Major Broadfoot’s offictal corre- to the Secret Committes, 2d and Sst 
spondence seems to have ceased after December, 1845, with anclosures. 
the 2lst November, 1845; and there (Parl, Papers, 1846.) 
is no report on this affaur among his 
recorded letters, 
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thet high wisdom and sure foresight which should distinguish 
the eoundels of an intelligent power, acquainted with actual 
life, and with the examples of history. Reference was only 
had to the probability of Sikh inroads, of a weak neighbour 
running upon certain destruction, and little heed was ‘given 
to the original arrangement, which left the province of 
Sirhind almost free of troops and of English subjects, and 
which placed a confederacy of dependent states between 
fhemaelves and Lahore to soften the mutual action of a half 
barbarous military dominion, and of s humane and civilized 
goverument. The sincerity of the Euglish rulers is not to 
be doubted, but their honesty can only be admitted at the 
expense of their judgment and knowledge of mankind. 

The same defective apprehension which saw no mark 
of hoatility in collecting boats for bridges across a boundary 
river, and which paid no regard to the effect on a rude 
people, with more to fear than to hope, of displaying an 
army with no road before it except that to Lahore, also led 
the confident English to persevere in despising or misunder- 
standing the spirit of the disc'ples of Govind to an extent 
which almost proved fatal to the continuity of their triumphs. 
In 1842 the Sikhs were held, as has been mentioned, to be 
unequal to cope with the Afghans, and even to be inferior 
in martial qualities to the population of the Jummoo hills.® 
In 1845 the Lahore soldiery was called a “rabble” in sober 
official despatches, and although eubsequent descriptions 
allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry of 
the country, the army was still declared to be daily deteriorat - 
ing aga military body.f It is, indeed certain that English 


* See note f, p. 204, Muharajpoor. The Lahore artillery, 
+ Major Broadfoot to Government, however, he held to be very bad, 
18th and 25th January, 1845. Ayear although he was of opinion that in 
before Lieutenant-Colenel Lawrence position the guns would be well 
(Caleutta Reviews, No. IIT. p. 176, served. (In his Adventurer tn the 
177.) considered the Sik army as Punjab (p. 47. note &.), he had pre. 
a8 that of any other Indian viously given a decided preference to 
power, and not inferior, indeed, to the Mahratta artillery. 
the Gwalior troops which fought at 
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The Sikhs 
still under- 
valued by 
the English, 
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The Eng- 
lish unpre 
pared for a 
campaign, 
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officded ahd Indian Sepdys equally believed they wete about 
to win battlés by matohing steadily and by the disbhange 
of a fow artillery shots, rather tian by ekilfal dispositions; 
hard fighting, and a prolonged contest,* 

The Englisti not only dadervalued their etieniy, but 
they likewise mistook the form which the long-expected 
aggressions of the Sikhs would assume. It was not thodght 
that the ministry, or even that the army would Have the 
courage to cross the river in force, and to court an equal 
eontest ; thé known treasonable views of the chiefs, and the 
unity and depth of feeling which possessed tlie trodps, were 
equally disregarded, and it continued to He believed that a 
desultery warfare would sooner or later 6neue, which would 
require the British to interfere, but which would still enable 
them to do so at their own convenionee.t Thug boats for 
bridges, and regiments and guns, the provocatives to a wat, 


* Major Smyth is, however, of 
opinion that the Sepoys in the Bri- 
tish service had a high opinion of the 
Sikh troops, although the English 
themselves talked of them as boasters 
and cowards, (Major Smyth's Retgn- 
wg Family of Lahore Introduction, 
xxiv. and xxv.) Compare Dr. Mac- 
gregor, Hist. of the Sikhs, ii, 89, 9. 

+ Compare the Governor General 
to the Secret Committee, 31st De- 
cember, 1845 (Parl. Papers, 1846), 
and the Calcutta Review No. XVI. 
p. 475. Afew words may here be 
said on a subject which occasioned 
some discussion in India at thd time, 
wiz, Major Broadfoot’s reputed per- 
severing disbelief that the Sikhs 
would cross the Sutlej, although 
his assistant, Captain Nicolson, sta- 
tioned at Feerozpoor, had repeatedly 
said they would. The matter was 
taken up by the Indian public as if 
Captain Nicolson had for several 
months, or for a year and more, held 
that the British provinces would as- 
suredly be invaded within a definite 
period; whereas, with regard to 
what the Sikh army might eventually 
do, Captein Nicolson was as uncer- 


tain as othets, up to within a week 
or 80 of the passage of the Sutlej id 
Deceniber, 1845, The truth seems 
to be, that Major Broodfoot affected 
to disbelieve Captain Nicolson’s ree 
port of the actual march and hear 
approach of the Lahore army, of ita 
encampment on the Sutlej, and of 
its evident resolution to cress the 
river, giving the preference to intel- 
ligence of a contrary nature received 
direct from the Sikh capital, and 
which tallied with his own views of 
what the Sikh would finally do, 
That such was the case, may indeed 
be gathered from the Governor-Ge- 
neral’s despatch to the Secret Com- 
mitéee of the 3lst December, 1845 
(Parl, Papers, 1846, p, 26, 37. 

The writer of the article in the 
Caleutta Review, No. XVI., etideu- 
vours to jystify Major Brusufoct’s 
views, by showing that el? the officers 
on the frontier held shnflar spi. 
nions, Tho point really st istue; 
however, ig not whether, gonerail 
speaking, invasions were'probable, b 
whether in the beginning of Decom- 
ber, 1845, Major Broadfoot should 
not have held that the Butle] wowkt 
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were sufficiently numerous ; but food and ammunition, and 1845, 1846, 
carriage atid hospital stores, such as were necessary fors 

campaign, wete all behind at Deli or Agra, or still remained 

td bé collécted.* 


The Governor-General joined the cotimander-in-chief The Bog. 
at Ambala early in December, 1845, and as soon as it ip . 
deained certdin that the Sikhs were marching in force the Sikhs. 
towards the Sutlej, the English troops ia the tipper provinoes 
were all put in motion. The nearest divisions ware those 
of Ambala, Loodiana and Feerozpoor, which numbered in 
all about 17,000 available men, with 69 field guna; and 
ns the last-mientioned force was the most exposed, the Am- 
bala troops were moved straight to its support, and Lord 
Hardinge further prudently resolved to leave Loodiana with 
a mere gattisdn for its patty fort, and to given Lord Gough 
ae latge d force a8 possible, with whicli to meet the Sikhs, 
should they cross the Sutlej as they threatened ¢ 

The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled thitty- 
five or forty thousand men, with a hundred and fifty pieces 
of artillery, exclusive of a force detached towards Loodiara 
to act as circumstances might render advantageous. The 
numbers of the Sikhs were understood at the time td“great- 
ly exceed those given, but the strength of armies is usually 
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The nush- 
bers of the 
Sikhs, 


bd crossed. The Reviewer forgets ta 
add that of the local officers, Major 
Broadfoot aloue knew at the time the 
extent of provocation which the Sikhs 
had received; and that the officers 
wrote with no later news before them 
than that of the 17th Novembet. 
Henoe all save Major Broudfoot him. 
self had very imperfect means of 
fortting 2 futgasent of what was 
Hksly to take Arte With regard to 
What the Bnglish should have been 

tepared against, Lieutenant-Colonel 

idhwsond’s letter of the 3d April, 
1844, to the address of the Com- 
insoder-in-Chief may be referred to, 
as iu favor of having stations strong 
if they weto to be kept up at all, 


* Tt was a cdmifiod and a just te 
mark at the time, that although thd 
Indian Government was forturiaté in 
having a practical and approved sol- 
dier like Lord Hardinge at ite head, 
under the circumstance of a war in 
progress, yet that bad Lord Elien- 
borough remained Governor-General, 
the army would have taken the field 
better equipped than it did. 

+ The effective force at Pheeroo- 
shubur was 17.727 men, scoordiny te 
the Caleutia Review (No. XVI. p, 
472), and 16,700 according to Lord 
Hardinge's Despatch of the Sist 
December, 1845. Thi waa the avai 
able force, out of 82,479 ten iff all, 
posted from Ambala to the Sutley. 


1846, 1866, 
fegenynns 


Feero 
threatened, 


but par 


posely not 
attacked. 


The objects 
of Lal Singh 
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Singh, 


The tactios 
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exaggerated both by the victors and the vanquishec ; and 
there is no satisfactory proof that the regular troops of the 
Sikhs exceeded those of the Boglish by more than a half, 
although numerous bodies of undisciplined horse swelled 
the army of the invaders to more than double that of their 
opponents. * 

The Sikh leaders threatened Feerozpoor, bat no attack 
Was made upon its seven thousand defenders, which with a 
proper spirit were Jed out by their commander, Sir John 
Littler, and showed a bold front to the overwhelming force 
of the enemy, The object, indeed, of Lal Singh and Tej 
Singh was not to compromise themselves with the English by 
destroying and isolated division, but to get their own troops 
dispersed by the converging forces of their opponents. Their 
Gesire was to be upheld as the ministers of a dependent 
kingdom by gratefal conquerors, and they thus deprecated 
an attack on Feerozpoor, and assured the local British 
authorities of their secret and efficient good will, But these 
men had also to keep up an appearance of devotion to the 
interests of their country, and they urged the necessity of 
leaving the easy prey of a cantonment untouched, until the 
leaders of the English should be attacked, and the fame of 
the Khalsa exalted by the captivity or death of a Governor- 
General. The Sikh army itself understood the necessity 
of unity of counsel in the affairs of war, and the power of 
the regimental and other committees was temporarily sus- 
pended by an agreement with the executive heads of the 


®* The Governor-General in his 
Despatch of the 81st of December, 
1845, estimates the Sikhs at from 
48,000 to 60,000 men; but with re- 
gard to efficient troops, if may be ob- 
served that the whole regular army 
of the country did not exceed 42,000 
infantry, including the regiments at 
Lahore, Mooltan. Peshawur, and 
Cashmeer, as well as those forming 
the main army of invasion. Perhaps 
an estimate of 80,000 embodied troops 


of all kinds would be nearer the trath 
than any other. 

+ It was sufficiently certain and 
notorious at the time that Lal Singh 
was in communication with Captain 
Nioolson the British agent at Feeros- 
poor, butowing tothe untimely death 
of that officer, the details of the over- 
tures made, aud expectations held cut, 
enact ge be srpamanatl fale 

ompare Dr, 8 History 0 
the StkAs, ii. oo 4 
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state, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their base 1945, 1040. 
objects with comparative case.* Nevertheless, in the ordi- . 
nary military arrangements of occupying positions and 
distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and inferior 
commanders acted for themselves, and all had to pay some 
respect to the spirit which animated the private soldiers in 
their readiness to do battle for the commonwealth of Govind, 
The effects of this enthusiastic unity of purpose in an army, 
headed by men not only ignorant of warfare, but studiously 
treacherous towards their followers, was conspicuously visible 
in the speediness with which numerous heavy guns and 
abundance of grain and ammunition were brought across @ 
large river. Every Sikh considered the cause as his own, 
and he would work as a laborer as well as carry a musket ; 
he would drag guus, drive bullocks, lead camels, and, load 
and unload boats with a cheerful alacrity, which contrasted 
strongly with the inapt and sluggish obedience of mere 
mercenaries, drilled, indeed, and fed with skill and care, but 
uuwarmed by one generous feeling for their country or their 
foreigu employers. The youthful Khalsa was active and 
strong of heart, but the soldiers had never before met so 
great a foe, aud their tactics were modified by involuntary 
awe of the British army, renowned in the Kast for achieve- 
ments in war. The river had been crossed, and the treaty 
broken; but the Sikhs were startled at their own audacity, 
and they partially intrenched one portion of their forces, 
while they timorously kept the other as a reserve out of 
danger’s way, Thus the valiant Swedes, when they threw 
themsalves into Germany under their king, the great 
Gustavus, revived the castrametation of Roman armies in 
the presence of the experienced commanders of Austria f ; 
and thus the young Telemachus, tremulously bold, hurled 


* Lal Singh was appointed vuzeer, News-Letter of that date, prepared for 
and Tej Singhcommander-in-chief of Government. 
the army, on or about the 8th No- + Asat Werben, before the battle 
vember, 1845, according tothe Lakore of Leipsie, Colonel Mitchell says 
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his unaceustemed spear against the princes of Ithaca, and 
sprang for shelter behind the shield of his hergis father |* 
The Ambulg and Loodiana divisions of the British army 
arrived at Moodkee, twenty miles from Feerogpoor, on the 
18th December; and they had scarcely taken wp their giquod 
before they were attacked by a detachment of the Sikh 
army, believed at the time to be upwards of thirty thousand 
stiong, hut which really seems to bave consisted of legs than 
two thousand infantry, supported by about twenty-two pieces 
of artillery, and eight or ten thqusand horsemen.t Lal 
Singh headed the attack, but, in accordance with his origi- 
nal degign, he involved his followers in an engagement, and 
then lefé them to fight as their undirected valor might 
prompt. The Sikhs were repulsed with the logs of seventeen 
guna}, but the success of the English wag nat so completa 
as should have been achieyed by the victors in sq many 
battles ; and jt wag wisaly determined to effect a junction 
with the division of Sjr Jahn Littlar before agssiling the 
advanced wing of the Sikh army, which was encamped in 9 
deep lioise-sliog form around the village of P’yeeroashuhar, 


Gpstavus owed his succass almost as 
much to the spade as to the sword. — 
Life of Wablenstein, p. 210, 

® Odyssey, xxii. The practice of 
the Sikhs would probably have re- 
solyed :taelf into the system of forti- 
fied camps of the Romans at night 
and during baltg, and into the Greek 
custom of impenetrable phalanxes on 
the battle-field, while it almost an- 
ticipates the European tendencies of 
{he day about future warfare—whie 
are, (o mass artillery, and make it 
overwhelming. The Sikhs would 
huve moved with their infantry and 
guns together, while they swept tho 
country with their cavalry; and it is 
clear that no troops 10 India or in 
Southern Asia, save the moseuble 
brigades of the Buglieh, could bave 
successfully assailed then. 

{ See Lord Gough's despateh of 


the 19th December, 1845, for the as- 
timate of 80000 men, with 40 guns, 
Captain Nicolson, in his private cor- 
respondence of the period, and pis 
ing from Heergzpoor, gives the Sikh 
ferce at about 8,500 only, which is 
doubtless too low, although subse- 
quent ipquiries all tended to show 
that the infantry portion wag weak, 
haviug been compesed of emall de. 
tachments from exch of tho regiments 
in position at Pheerooshuhur. ‘The 
Caleutta Renew, No. XVE, P. 488, 
estimatgs the gnns at 22 only, and 
the estimate, being moderate, it ispro. 
bably correct. 

{ The British logs in the action 
was 216 killed, and 657 wounded. 
(See Lord Gough's Despatch of the 
19th December, 1845) The force 
under Lord Gough at the time 
amounted to about 11,0uy men. 
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about ten miles both frem Moodkee and from Feerospoor.’ 
This position was strerfgthened by more than a hundred 
pieces of artillery, and its slight and imperfect intrench- 
monte had, bere and there, been raised almost waist bigh 
ainoe the action at Maodkee. Jt was believed at the time 
to oontain ahout fifty thousand men, but aubsequent io- 
quiries reduced the infaotry ta twelve regiments, and the 
cavalry to the eight or ten thousand which had before been 
engaged, The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, 
therefore, gieatly surpass its assailants, except in the num- 
ber and size of its guns, the English artillery consisting 
almost wholly of six and nine pouuders.t But the belief in 
the fortune of the British arms was strong, aud the Sepoys 
would then have marched with alacrity against ten times 
their own numbers, 

A junction was effected with Sir John Littlen’s division 
about midday on the 21st December, and at a distance of 
four miles from the enemy’s position, Considerable delay 
occurred in arranging the details of the assault, which was 
nop commenced until within an hour of sunset. The con- 
fident Euglish lind at last got the field they wanted; they 
marched in even array, and their famed artillery opened its 
steady fire, But the guns of the Sikhs were served with 
rapidity and precision, aud the foot-soldiers stood between 
and behind the batteries, firm in their order, and active 
with their mgskets, The resistance met was wholly unex- 


* The correct name of tho place, 
which has become identified with an 
importunt battle, isas yiven io the 
text ;~—"' Pheeroo ” being the pot un- 
fommon name of aman, and “ Shu- 
hur” an ordinary termination, signi- 
fying P ce or city. ‘The name “ Fee- 
rezshah” is erroneous, but it is one 
ikely to be taken up on hearmg 

"heprooshuhur padly pronounced 
by peasants and others 

# Both the Sikhs und the European 
officers iu the Lahore service agree 
mn eajing that there were only 
trelve ta talings tu he Luss on 


P’heerooshuhur, and such indeed 
seems to have beeu the truth, ‘The 
Governor General and Commander. 
in-Chief vaguely estimated the whole 
Sikh army on the left bank of the 
Butley at 60,000 stiong, and Lod 
Gough makes Tej Singh bring 80,000 
horso, besrdes fresh battalions, aud a 
large park of artillery into action on 
the 28d December which would leave 
but emul sewander for the ple. 
wiont defer a ot P*heerooshiuhur ~ 
Seo the Denjutohes of ‘he 22d and 
isl De aber, 1840, - 
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1548, 1044, pected, atd all started with astonishment. Guns were dis- 
mounted, and their ammunition was blown into the air; 
aquadrons were checked in mid career; battalion after 
battalion was linrled back with shattered ranks, and it was 
not until after sunset that portions of the enemy's position 
were finally carried. Darkness and the obstinacy of the 
contest, threw the English into confusion ; men of all regi- 
ments and arms were mixed together; generals were doubt- 
ful of the fact or of the extent of their own succesa, and 
colonels knew not what had become of the regiments they 
furmed a part Some portions of the enemy’s lias had not 
been broken, and the uucaptured guns were turned by the 
Sikhs upon masses of soldiers, oppiessed with cold and 
thirst and fatigne, and who attracted the attention of the 
watchful enemy by lighting fires of brushwood to warm 
their stiffened limbs. The position of the English was 
one of real danger and great preplexity ; their mercenaiies 
had proved themselves good suldicrs in foreign countries as 
well as in India itself, when discipline was little kuowa, or 
while success was continuous; but in a few hours the five 
thousand children of a distant land found that their ait 
had been learnt, and that an emergency had arisen which 
would tax their energies to the utmost, On that memor- 
able night the English were hardly masters of the ground 
ot which they stood; they had no reserve at hand, while 
the enemy had fallen back upon a second army, and could 
renew the fight with increased numbers. The not impru- 
dent thought occurred of retiring upon Feerozpoor; but 
Lord Gough’s dauntless spirit counselled otherwise, and hia 
own and Lord Hardioge’s personal intrepidity in storoming 
batteries, at the head of troops of English gentlemen and 
bands of hardy yeomen, eventually achieved a partial suc- 
cess and a temporary repose. On the morning of the 22d 
December, the last remnants of the Sikha were diiven from 
their camp; but as the day advanced the second wing of 
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. their army approached ’in battle-array, and the wearied and 164s, 1948, 
amished English saw before them a desperate and, per- 
haps, useless strnggle, Thia reserve was commanded by 
Te} Singh ; he had been urged by his zealous and sincere 
soldiery to fall upon the English at day-break, bat hie 
object was to have the dreaded army of the Khalsa over: 
come and dispersed, aud he delayed until Lal Singh’s force 
was everywhere put to flight, and until his opponents had 
again ranged themselves round their colors. Even at the 
last moment he rather skirmished and made feints than 
Jed his men to a resolute attack, and after a time he pre- 
cipitately fled, leaving his subordinates without orders and 
without an object, at a moment when the artillery ammuni- 
tion of the English had failed, when a portion of their force 
was retiring upon Feerozpoor, and when no exertions could 
have saved the remainder if the Sikhs had boldly pressed 
forward," 

A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy 
pieces of artillery, and somq confiscated territories, graced 
the succeas; but the victors had lost a seventh of their 
numbers, they were paralyzed after their prodigious exer. 


The difi- 
culties and 
appreben- 
sions of the 
English. 


* For the battle of Pheerooshubur, 
see Lord Gough’s Despatch of the 
22d, and Lord Hardinge’s of the 
81st December, 1845. The @overnor 
General notices in especial the exer- 
tions of the infantry soldiers. The loss 
sustained was 694 killed, and 1721 
wounded, 

The statements of the quarterly 
Review tor June, 1846, pp. 208-206 
and of the Calcutta Review for De- 
cember, 1847, p. 198. may be re- 
ferred to'about certain points still but 
imperfectly known, and which it is 
only necessary to allude to in a ge- 
neral way in this history. Two of 
the points are; Ist., the proposal to 
fall back on Feerozpoor during the 
night of the 21st December ; and 2d, 
the actual movement of a considerable 
portion of the British army towards 
that plave on the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day. : 

Had the Sikhs been efficiently com- 


e 
~~ 


manded, a retirement on Feerozpoor 
would have been judicious in a mili- 
tary points of view, bat as the enemy 
was led by traitors, it was best to 
fearleasly keep the field. Perhaps 
neither the incapacity nor the treason 
of Lal Singh and Tej Singh were 
fully pening or credited by the 
English chiefs, aud henve the anxiety 
of the one on whom the maintenance 
of the British dominion intact mainly 
depended, 

At Pheerooshuhur the larger cali- 
ber and zreater weight of metal of the 
mags of the Sikh artillery, and conse. 
quently the superiority of practice ree 
latively to that of the field guns of the 
English, was markedly apparent in the 
condition of the two parks after the 
battle. The captured cannon showed 
searoely any marks of round shot or 
shell, while nearly a third of the Bri- 
tish guns were disabled in their car- 

riages or {umbrils, 


ea dinknont of tite miki, citar, i 


tas, 168, tiotie atid iutatiod exct#dmnént, and thé Sikhs wate alldwed 
to tross the Sutlej at their leisure to propare fo? fresh cor- 
teats. ‘Te Sepoy mercenaries had for the first time met 
an equal ‘antagonist with their own weapon—even tanks 
atid the firs of artillery, They loudly complained of the 
inferiofity of their cknnon: they siagtiiied Banks two and 
thired feet high irito fortiidable ramparts, and exploding 
turdbrils and stores of powder became, in their imagina- 
tious, designed and deadly rhines. Nor was this feeling of 
respect and exaggeration confined to the Indians alone ; 
the European soldiers partook of it; and the British public; 
as well as the dignitaries of the church and the heads of 
the state, became impressed with the immiensity of the 
danget which had threatened the poace, and perhaps thd 
safety, of their exotic dominion.* Regiments of men, and 
nutterous siugle officers variously employed, were sutmmoné 
ed from the most distant province to aid in vindicating the 
military renown of the Enaghsh race, and the political 
supremacy of three generations, All longed for retribution, 
and all were cheered amid their diffioulties by the genial 
temper and lofty bearing of one chief; and by the systema: 
tic industry and full knowledge of military requirments 
possessed by the other. But joy and gratitude were yet 
uppermoat for the moment; the hope of revenge was dis- 
turbed by the remembrance of danger ; and, unmindful of 
the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a partial Divinity was 
praised by proclamation, for the deliverance he had youch- 


safed to Ais votaries, 


“Unholy is the voice 
Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered meu.” + 


* Tho alarm of the English about 
the oooupation of Dethi and the pass- 
age of the Juniua, may be likened 
to the nervous dfead ef Augustus, 
when he heardaf the defeat of Varus 
and the destradtion of bis legions; 
and that ong 90 astute, and so familiar 
with the sources of Roman power 
aod the causes of Ronan weakness, 


should have feared the consequences 
of a German invasion of Italy, a$-one 
palliates the apprehensions of the 
English in India, and shows upou 
what slight foundetions snd undrsam$ 
of chances the mightiest fabrics of 
are sometimes reek. 

yssey, xxii. The Governor 
General’s notification of the 36th Dee 
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The British army wis gradually reinforced, and it téok 162d, todd. 
ip ® position ettetcHing from Feerogpocr towarde Hurréé- ncn 
kee, aiid patallel to that held by the Sikits on the Hght Sutleh pea 
bank of the Sdtlej, But the want of altimanitiot! aiid threaten 
heavy guiis reduced the Boglish to inactivity, and déldy era 
jirdduoed negligence on their part and enitioldened the 184: 
Baemy to fresh atts of dating, The Cis-Sutlej feudatories 
kept aloof from thoit new uiastera, ot they excited distur. 
bances; and the Roja of Ledwa a petty ptinte dependent 
un the English, but who had been denounced as 4 traitor 
for a yoar past *, openly proceeded from the neighbourhood 
of Kurnal, and joiried the division of the Sikh atmy under 
Runjeet Singh, which had crossed the Jaldndbur Doodb, to 
thé neighborhood of Loodiana, This important towo had 
been denuded of its troops to swell the first army of defence, 
énd it Was but slowly arid partially garrisoned by fresh re- 
gitients arriving frém the eastward, although it covered 
tha several lines of approach from the Jumina towards 


centber, 1845, calls uporl the troops 
to render acknowledgments to God, 
and the eovlesiastival authorities in 
Caloutta stibséq(uently circulated « 
form of thanksgiving. The anxiety 
of thé Governor General niay be fur- 
thet inferred from his proclaviatioti 
encourdging desertion from the giki 
ranké, with fhe assurance of present 
rewards and future pensions, cad the 
immediate decision of any lawsnrts tn 
iohick the deserters might be engaged 
in the British provinces ! 
The feeling which prompted the 
of Cromwell or Gustavus to 
kneel aiid return thanks to God on the 
field of victory, must é¥er be admired 
and honored ; for it was genuine, and 
rvaded all ranks, from the leader 
tomnwtds and it would equally 
¥e moved the soldiers to reptouches 
afid hutiilistion had they been beaten, 
But such token¢ of reverence and 
abssement come coldly and without 
a vital meaning in the guise of a 
* genetal order” or “ circular mie- 
morandusi;’* and perhaps s civilized 


and intelligent goveroiient might 
with advantage refrain from such 
tame and paerion atstirauces of 
devotion and gratitude, while it gave 
more attetition to religious exercises 
in itd regitierital regulations. God 
should rather be kept ever present to 
the thinds of the armed servants of 
the state by dsily worslip and in- 
struction, than ostentatiously lauded 
on the rare occasion of a victory, 

* Major Broadfoot to goverhment, 
13th December, 1844. This chi¢ 
received the title of Rafa from Lo 
Auckland, partly as « compliment to 
Buinjes Singh, to whom he was re. 
lated, and partly in approbation o 
his Uberalityin roviding the meanso 
throwing a bridge adrots the classical 
Sursootee, at Thanelisir. Ho was « 
reckless, dissipated mati, of moderate 
capacity ; but he inherited the unéet- 
tled disposition of his fathet, Goordu 
Singh, who once held ils dn 
some Villages to the east of thé Junk: 
and who caused the English 66) 
trouble between 1808 aid 180%, 


3i4 


1846, 1846, Feerozpoor.® Early in January the Raja of Ladwa return- 
vy" ed to withdraw his family from his fief of Buddowal near 
Loodiana, and he took the opportunity of burning a portion 
of the cantonmest at the latter place, which the paucity 
of infantry and the want of cavalry on the spot, enabled 
him to do with impunity, About the same time, the maia 
army of the Sikhs, observing the supineness of their oppo- 
nents, began to recross the Sutlej and to construct a bridge- 
head to secure the freedom of their passage. The English 
were unwillingly induced to let the Sikhs labor at this 
work, for it was feared that an attack would bring on & 
general engagement, and that the want of ammanition 
would prevent a battle being won or a victory being com- 
pleted. The Sikhs naturally exulted, and they proclaimed 
that they would again fall upon the hated foreigners. Nor 
were their boasts altogether disbelieved; the disadvantages of 
Feerozpoer as a frontier post became more and more ap- 
parent, and the English began toexperience difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies from the country they had annexed by the pen, 
without having secured by the sword, The petty fort of 
Mookutsur, where Govind repulsed his Moghul pursuers 
after his flight from Ohumkowr, was successfully defended 
for a time against some provincial companies and the 
auxiliaries of Beekaneer, which, like the legionaries them- 
selves, were deficient in artillery ammunition, The equally 
petty fort of Dhurmkot was held, in defiance of the near 
presence of the right wing of the English army; and otber 


“It is not clear why Loodiana rather than on the Sutlej-—was a tral 
was not ve gd garrisoned, orra- wise one with reference to the aeeid- 
ther covered, by the troops which ance of a war with the Sikhs. 

marched from Meerut after the battle The desire of being in force near 
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of P*heerooshuhur, The Governor 
General's attention was indeed chiefly 
given to strengthening the main army 
in ite unsupported position of Feeros- 
poor,——the real military disadvantage 
of which he had ample reason to de- 
plore; while amidst his difficulties it 
may posilly have occurred to his 
lordship, that tho original policy of 
1809—of being strong on the Jumna 


the capitals of the Punjab and the 
main army of the Sikhs, likewise in- 
duced Lord Hardinge to direct Sir 
Charles Napier to march from Sindh, 
without heeding Mooltan, slthough, 
as his Lordship publicly acknow- 
ledged, that victorious commander 
had been sent for when it was thought 
the campaign might become a series 
of sieges, 
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defensible places towards Sirhind everawed the population, 1848, 1964, 
and interfered with the peaceful march of convoys and oe 
detachments,* 

On the 17th January, 1846, Major-General Sir Harry 
Smith was seut with a brigade to capture Dhurmkot, which 
was surrendered without bloodshed, and the transit of grain 
to the army was thus rendered more secure, The original 
object of Sir Harry Smith’s diversion was to cover the 
march of the large convoy of guns, ammunition, and treasure 
in progress to Feerozpoor, as well as to clear the country of 
partizan troops which restricted the freedom of traffic; but 
when it became known that Runjor Singh had crossed the 
Sutlej in force and threatened Loodiana, the general was 
ordered to proceed to the relief of that place, On the 
20th of January he encamped at the trading town of Jugroan’ 
within twenty-five miles of bis destination, and the authori- 
ties of the son of Futteh Singh Alhoowaleea, of the treaty 
of 1805, to whom the place belonged, readily allowed him 
to occupy its well-built fort. It was known on that day 
that Runjor Singh was in position immediately tothe weat- 
ward of Loodhiana, and that he had throwa asmall garrison 
into Buddowal, which lay about eigateen miles distant on 
direct road from Jugraon, The British detachment, which 
had been swelled by reinforcements to four regiments of 
infantry, three regiments of cavalry, and eighteen guns, 
marched soon after midnight; and early on the morning 
of the 2let January, it was learnt that the whole Sikh army, 
estimated at ten thousand men, had moved to Buddowal 


The skire 
mish of 
Buddowal, 
an. 2l,, 
1846, 


® The bill station of Simlah, where 
many English families reside, aud 
whioh ig near the Sutlej, and the 
equally accessible posts of Kassowlee 
and Subathoo, were at this time like- 
wise threatened by the Lahore feuda- 
tory of Mundee, and some Sikh par- 
tizans ; and ag the regiments usually 
stationed at these places had been 
wholly withdraws, it would not have 


heen difficult to have destroyed them. 
But the local British authorities were 
active in collecting the quqtas of the 
hill Rajpoots, and judicious in making 
use of their means; and oo actual 
incursion took place, although a tur- 
bulent sharer in the sequestered 
Anundpoor-Makhowal had to be 
called to account, 
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lass, 1666, during the preopding day. That place was then distant eight 
miles from the head of the column, and Sir Harry Smith con: 
sidered that ifhe made a detour to the right, so as to leave the 
Sikhe abqut three mileg on his other flank, he would he able ta 
effecthisjunction with the Loodiana brigade without molesta- 
tion, A shart halt took place to enable the baggage to get 
somewhat a-head, and it was arranged that the long strings 
of animals should move parallel to the troops and on the right 
flank, go ag to be govered by column, As Buddowal was ap- 
proached, the Sikhs were sean to be in motion likewise, and 
appareatly to be bent on iqtercepting the Hnglish ; but as it 
was not wished to give them battle, Sir Harry Smith con- 
tinyed hig march, inclining however still more to his right, 
and making ogcasional halts with the cavalry to enable the 
infautry tq close up, it having fallen behind owing to tha 
heavy uatyre of the ground. But the Sikhs were resolved 
on fighting, qnd they commenced gq fire of artillery on the 
British horse, which obtamed a partial cover under sand 
banks, while the guns of the detachment opened upon the 
Sikks and seryed to keep their line in check. By the time 
that the British infantry afd small rear-guard of cavalry 
had closed up, the fire of the Sikhs had begun to tell, and 
jt was thought that a steady charge by the infantry would 
throw them inte disorder, and would allaw the baggage to 
pasa on, and give time ta the Loodiana troopa to come to 
tha aid of their comrades. A close contest was indeed tha 
prompting of every one’s hegit at the moment; but as the 
regiments of foot were being formed into line, it was found 
that the active Sikhs had dragged gung, unperceived, be- 
hind sand hillocks to the rear of the column,—or, ag mate 
terg then stood, that they had turned their enemy’s left 
‘flank. Thege guns threw their enfilading shot with great 
rapidity and precision, and whole gections of men were seen 
to fall at a time without an audible groan amid the hissing 
ef the iron storm, The ground was heavy, the men were 
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wearied with a maroh of nine houre and eighteen miles, and 
it became evident that a charge might prove fatal ta the 
exhausted victors. The infantry once more resumed ite 
march, and ita retirement or retreat upon Loodiana was 
cavered with skill and gteadiness by the cavalry, The Sikhs 
djd not pursue, for they were without a leader, or without 
ane who wished to gee the English beaten. Runjor Singh 
let his galdiers engage iu battle, but that he accompanied 
them inta the fight is more than doubtful, and it is certain 
that he did not essay the easy task of improving the succeas 
of his own men inta the complete reverse of his enemy. 
The mass af the British baggage was at hand, and the 
temptation to plunder could not be resisted by men who 
were without orders to conquer. Every beaat of burden 
which had not got within sight of Loodiana, or which had 
nat, timorgusly but prudently, been taken back to Jugraon, 
when the firing was heard, fell into the hands of the Sikhs, 
gud they were enabled beastfully to exhibit artillery store 
carts as if they had captured British caunon.* 

Loodiana was relieved, bul, an unsuccessful skirmish 
added to the belief so pleasing to the prostrate priuces of 
India, that the dreaded army of their foreign masters had 
at last been foiled by the skill aud valor of the disciples of 
(Govind, the kindred children of their own soil, The British 
Sepoys glanced furtively at one another, or looked towards 
the east, their home; and the brows of Englishmea them- 
gelves graw darker aa they thought of struggles rather than 
triumphs. The Governor General and Commander-in-chief 
trembled for the safety of that stege train and convoy of 
ginmunition, so necessary to the efficiency of an army which 

* Compare the Governor General seventy-seven missing ; of which last, 
to the Secret Committee, 19th Janu- several wera taken prixoners, while 
ary and 31 February, and Lord others rejoined their corps ina day or 
Gough’s despatch of the lst February two. Of the prisoners, Mr. Barron 
1245. After the skirmish of the 2ist an assistant-surgeon, and some Eu. 


January, there werefound tobesixty- ropean soldiers, were taken to La- 
pine killed, sixty-eight wounded, and hore, 


817 
1846, 1846 


The Sikhs 
encouraged, 
and Golab 
Singh in- 
duced to 
repair to 
Lahore, 
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1845, 1846, 


The battle 
of Aleewal, 
28th Jan, 
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they had launched in haste against aggressors and received 
back shattered by the shock of opposing arms. The leader 
of the beaten brigades saw before him a tarnished name 
after the laburs of a life, nor was ke met by many encourag- 
ing hopes of rapid retribution. The Sikhs on their side 
were correspondingly elated; the presence of European 
prisoners added to their triumph ; Lal Singh and Te) Singh 
shrauk within themselves with fear, and Golab Siogh, who 
had been epontaneously hailed as miuister and leader, began 
to think that the Khalea was really formidable to one greater 
far than himeelf, and he arrived at Lahore on the 27th of 
January, to give unity and vigour to the counsels of the 
Sikhs.* The army under Tej Singh had recrossed the 
Satlej in force; it had enlarged the bidge-head before allud- 
ed to, and so entrenched a strong position in the face of the 
British divisions, The Sikhs seemed again to be about to 
carry the war into the country of their enemy ; but Golab 
Singh came too late,—their fame had reached its height, 
and defeat and subjection speedily overtook them. 

During the night of the 22ud January, Runjor Singh 
marched from Buddowal to a place on the Sutlej about 
fifteen miles below Loodiana, where he immediately collect- 
ed a number of boats as if to secure the passage of the river. 
The object of this movement is not known; but it may have 
been caused by a want of confidence on the part of the Sikhs 
themselves, as there were few regular regiments among 
them, until joined by a brigade of four battalions and some 
guns from the main army, which gave them a force of not 
less than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir Harry Smith 
immediately occupied the deserted position of the enemy, 
aod he was himself reinforced simultaneously with the Sikhs 
by a brigede from the main army of the English. On the 
28th January the general marched with bis eleven thousand 


* Compare the Governor General to the Secret Committee, 3d Feb- 
rusty, 1846, 
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men, to give the enemy battle, or to reconnoitre bia position 1845, 1846. 
and aseai] it in some degree of form, should ciroumetances 
render such a course the most prudent. The Sikbs were 
nearly ten miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they 
were about to move with the avowed object of proceeding 
with a part or the whole of their force to relieve the fort of 
Goongrava or to occupy the neighboring town of Jugraon, 
both of which posts were close to the line of the British 
communications with the Jumna. Qn reaching the edge of 
the table land, bounding the sunken belt of many miles in 
breadth within which the narrower channel of the Sutlej 
proper Winds irregularly, a portion of the Sikhs were ob- 
served to be in motion in a direction which would take 
them clear of the left of the British approach; but as soon 
as they saw that they were liable to be attacked in flank, 
they faced towards their enemy, and occupied with their 
right the village of Boondree, and with their left the little 
hawlet of Aleewal, while with that activity necessary to 
their system, and characteristic of the spirit of the common 
soldiers, they immediately began to throw up banks of earth 
before their guns, where not otherwise protected, such as 
would afford some cover to themselves and offer some im- 
pediment to their assailants. An immediate collision was 
inevitable, and the British commander promptly gave the 
order for battle, The regiments of cavalry which headed 
the advanee opened their glittering rauks to the right and 
left, and made appareat the serried battalions of infantry 
and the frowning batteries of cannon. The scene was 
magnificent and yet overawing: the eye included the whole 
field, and glanced approvingly from the steady order of one 
foe to the even array of the other; all bespoke gladness of 
mind and strength of heart ; but beneath the elate looks of 
the advancing warriors there lurked that fierce desire for 
the death of his fellows which must ever impel the valiant 
soldier, When thus deployed, the lines of battle were not 
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ois, 48, truly parallel, ‘The Sikh line inclined towatds and extetid- 
ed beyond the Britith right, while the other Aanks wete, fot 
& time, compuratively distant, The English had starcely 
halted during theit match of eight niles, even to form their 
line; bit the Sikhs trevotheless commenced the action. It 
was perceived by Sit Hatry Smith that the capturd of the 
village of Aleewal was of the first importanve, and the right 
of the infantary was led against it. A deadily struggle 
seemed impending ; for the Sikh ranks wete steady and 
the play of their guns incessant } but the holders of the post 
were battalions of hill men, taised because theit demeanor 
was sober and their hearts indifferent to the Khalsa, and 
after firing a straggling volley, they fled in confusion, head- 
ed by Runjor Singh, their inimediate leader, and leaving 
the brave Sikh artillerymen to be slanghtered by the con- 
querors, The British cavalry of the right made at the same 
time a sweeping and suopessful charge, and one half of the 
opposing atmy was fairly broken ard dispeteed ; but the 
Sikhs on their own tight seetmed to be outilanking theit 
opponents in spite of the exertions of the English infantry 
and artillery; for there the ntore regular battalions were in 
line, and the true Sikh was uot easily cowed. A prompt 
aud powerful effort was necessary, and a regiment of Eus 
ropedn lancere, supported by ové of Indian cavalry, was 
launched against the even ranks of the Lahore infantry. 
The Sikhs knelt to reeeiva the orderly but impetuous charge 
of the English warriors, rioved alike by noble recollections 
of their country, by military emulation, and by personal 
feelings of revenge; but at the critical monient, the tn- 
accustomed discipline of many of Govind's champions failed 
them. They rose, yet they reserved their fire, and delitered 
it together at the distance of a spear's throw; nor was it 
until the maas had’ been threa times ridden through that 
the Sikhs dispersed. The chargé was wisely plained and 
bravely made; but the ground was more thickly atrewn with 
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the bodies of victorious horsemen than of beaten infantry. 1845, 1846, 
Ann attempt was made to rally behind Boondree; but all aad 
resistance was unavailihg, the Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej, more than fifty pieces of cannon were taken, aud the 
general forgot his sorrows, and the sdldiers theit sufferings 
and indignities, in the fuluess of their common ttiumph.* 
The victory was equally important and opportune, and 


the time-serving Golab Siugh, whose skill and capacity ¢ 


might have protracted the war, first reproached the vanquiab- 


® Compare Sir Harry Smith’s de- 
spatch of the 80th January, and Lord 
Gough’s despatch of the Ist Feb- 
ruary, 1846. (Parliamentary Papers, 
1846.}—The loss sudtained was 151 
killed, 418 wounded, and 25 missing. 

The Calcutta Review No. XVI. 
p. 499., states thet Sir Harry Smith 
required some pressing before he 
would engave the Sikhs, after his re- 
verse at Buddowal. That active 
leader, however was in no need of 
such promtings, and had adequate 
reinforcements reached him sooner 
than they did, the battle of Aleewal 
would have beem sooner fought, It 
may likewise be heré mentioned, that 
neither dovs the reviewer throughout 
his article do fair justice to Lord 
Gough, nor, in 4 partisular instance, 
to the commissariat department of 
the army. Thus, with regard to the 
Commander-in-chief, it is more than 
hinted (see p. 497.), (hat Lord Har- 
dinge was in nd way to blame,—thatis, 
that Lord Gough was to blame,—for 
the delay which ocourted in attadking 
the Sikhs at P’heerooshubur. It may 
be difficult to ascertain the causes, or 
to apportion the blame, but the Go- 
vernor General oan proudly stand on 
his acknowledged merits and services, 
and wants no support at the expense 
of an ancient comtade in arms. 
Again, with regard to the commis. 
sariat, it is stated, at p. 488., that 
supplies, which the head of the de- 
partment in the field asked six weeks 
to furnieh, were procured by Major 
Broadfoot in six day, 


The com: 


missariat department could only use 
money and effect purchases by con- 

tract, or in the open market; but 
Major Broadfoot could summarily 
require “protected chiefs,” fon paid 
of the confiacation, to meet all his de- 
mands ; and the writer of tho article 
might bave learnt, or must have been 
aware, that the requisitions in ques- 
tion led to bne chief being disgraced 
by the imposition of a fine, ahd had 
some share in the subsequent deposal 
of another. Had the British magis- 
trates of Delhi, Seharunpoor, Ba- 
reilly, and other places, been simi- 
larly empowered to seise by force 

the grain and carriage withm their 

limits, there would have ben no oc- 

casion to disparage the commiseariat 

department. Further, it is knotn to 

many, and it is in itself plain, that 

had the military authorities been re- 

quired, or allowed, to prepare thems 

selves as they wished, they as simple 

soldiets, who had no financtal diffis 

culties to consider, would have been 

amply prepared with all that an army 

of invasion or defence cduld have re- 
quired, long before the Sikhs erossed 
the Sutle}. Lord Hardinge was 
chiefly responsible for the titaely and 
adequate equipment of the army, in 
anticipation of a probable war ; and 
with the Governcr General in the 
field, possessed of stiperior atid ano- 
malous powers, the Commander-in- 
Chief could only be held responsible 
—and that but toa limited extett— 
for the strategy of a campaign br tite 
conduct of a battle, 


The Sikh 
hiefs 


ahxious to 
treat, and 
the Englisi 
desirous of 
ending thd 
war, 
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1848, 1846, ed Sikhs for rashly engaging in hostilities with their colossal 
neighbour, and then entered into negotiations with the 
English leaders.* The Governor General was not displeased 
that the Lahore authorities should be ready to yield; for he 
truly felt that to subjugate the Punjab in one season, to 
defeat an army as numerous as his own, to take two capitals, 
and to lay siege to Mooltan, and Jummoo and Peshawar,— 

‘all within a few months,—was a task of difficult achievement 
and full of imminent risks. The dominion of the English 
in India hinges mainly upon the number and efficiency of 
the troops of their own race which they can bring into the 
field; and a campaign in the hot weather would have 
thinned the ranks of the European regiments under the 
most favorable circumstances, and the ordinary recurrence 
of an epidemic disease would have proved as fatal to the 
officers of every corps present as to the common soldiers, 
But besides this important consideration, it was felt that 
the minds of men throughout India were agitated, and that 
protracted hostilities would not only jeopardize the com- 
munications with the Jumna, but might disturb the whole 

“of the north-western provinces, swarming with a military , 
population which is ready to follow any standard affording 
pay or allowing plunder, and which already sighs for the 
end of a dull reign of peace. Bright visions of standing 
triumphant on the Indus and of numbering the remotest 
conquests of Alexander among the provinces of Britain, 
doubtless warmed the imagination of the Governor General ; 
but the first object was to drive the Sikhs across the Sutlej 
by force of arms, or to have them withdrawn to their own 
side of the river by the unconditional submission of the 
ehiefs and the delegates of the army ; for, until that were 
done, no progress could ba said to have been made in the 
wer, and every petty chief in Hindostan would have silently 


* Compare the Governor General to the Scoret Committee, of the 19th 
February, 1846, 
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} is i i 1845, 1846, 
prepared for asserting his independence, or for enlarging 


his territory on the first opportunity. But the total dispet- 
sion of so large and so well equipped a body of brave men, 
as that which lay within sight of the available force of the 
British government, could not be accomplished by one 
defeat, if the chiefs of the country were to be rendered des- 
perate, and if all were to place their valor and unanimity, 
under the direction of one able man. The English, there- 
fore, intimated to Golab Singh their readiness to acknow- 
ledge a Sikh sovereiynty in Lahore after the army should 
lave been disbanded ; but the raja declared his inability to 
deal with the troops, which still overawed him and other 
well-wishers to the family of Runjeet Singh, This helpless- 
ness was partly exaggerated for selfish objects; but time 
pressed ; the speedy dictation of a treaty under the walls of 
Labore was essential to the British reputation ; and the 
views of their party were in some sort met by an under 
standing that the Sikh aimy should be attacked by the 
English, and that when beaten it should be openly abandon- 
ed by its own government; and further, that the passage of 
the Sutlej should be unopposed and the road to the capital 
Jaid open to the victors. Uuder such circumstances of 
discreet policy and shameless treason was the battle of 
Subraon fought." 

The Sikhs had gradually bronght the greater part of 
their force into the intrenchment on the left bauk of the 
Sutlej, which had been enlarged as impulse prompted or as 
opportunity seemed to offer. They placed sixtyseven 
pieces of artillery, and their strength was estimated at 
thirty-five thousand fighting men; butit is probable that 
twenty thousand would exceed the truth; and of that 
yeduced number, it is certain that all were not regular 


* Compare the Governor General’s up with the negotiations can extract 
letter to the Secret Committee of the aught mdicative of the understanding 
19th February, 1846; from which, with Golib Singh which is alluded 
however, those only who were mixcd to in the text, 


An under. 
standing 
come to, 
that the 
Sikh army 
shall be 
attacked by 
the one and 
deserted by 
the other. 


The de- 
fensive po- 
sition of 
the Sikhs, 


* 
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1945, 1848. troops. The intrenchment likewise showed a fatal want of 
unity of command and of designs ; and at Subraon, as in 
the other battles of the campaign, the soldiers did every- 
thing and the leaders nothing. Hearts to dare and hands 
to execute were numerous ; but there was no mind to guide 
and animate the whole ;—each inferior commander defended 
his front according to his skill and his means, and the 

* centre and left, where the disciplined battalions were main= 
ly stationed, had batteries and salient points as high as the 
stature of a man, and ditches which an armed soldier could 
not leap without exertion; but a consjderable part of the 
line exhibited at intervals the petty obstacles of a succession 
of such banka and trencheg as would shelter a crouching 
raarkeman or he!p him to sleep in security when no longer 
a watcher, This was especially the case on the right flank, 
where the loogeness of the river sand rendered it impossible 
to throw up parapets without art and labour, and where 
irregular troops, the leasb able to remedy such diaad vantagea, 
had been allowed or compelled to take up their position, 
The flank in question wag mainly guarded by a tine of two 
hundred “ gumbooruka” or falconets; but it derived some 
support from a salient battery, and from the heavy guns 
retained on the opposite bank of the rivers Te} Singh 
commandered in this intrencl.ment, and Lal Singh 
Jay with his horse in loose order higher up the stream, 
watched by a body of British cavalry, The Sikhs, 
generally, were somewhat cast down by the defeat at 
Aleewal, and by the sight of the unhonored remains of 
thir comrades floating down the Sutlej; but the self- 
confidence of a multitude soon returns: they have been 


* The ordinary belief that thein- and Mouton the Frenchman, who 
trenchments of Subraon were joinly were at Subaon, doubtless exerted 
planned and exeeuted bya French themselves where they ‘could, but 
and a Spanish colonel, is ag devoid of their authority or their influence did 
foundation as that the Siku army was not extend beyond a regiment or a 
rendered effective solely by the Ia- brigade, and the lines showed no 
bors aud skill of French and Italian trace whatever of scientific skill or of 
generals. HurbonthebraveSpaniard, unity of design. 
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cheered by the capture ofa post of observation established 1845, 1840. 
by the English and left unoccupied at night, and they i ae 
resumed their vaunting practice of performing their military 

exercises almost within hail of the British pickete. Yet the 

judgment of the old and experienced could not be deceived ; 

the dangers which threatened the Sikh people pressed 

upon their minds; they saw po escape from domestic 

anarchy or from foreign subjection, and the grey-headed 

chief Sham Singh of Ataree, made known his resolution 

to die in the first conflict with the enemies of his race, 

and so to offer himself up a8 a sacrifies of propitiation to 

the spirit of Govind and to the genigs of hia mystic com- 

mon wealth. 

In the British camp the confidence of the soldiery The En- 
was likewise great, and none there despaired of the fortune eae 
of England, The spirit of the men had been raised by the 
victory of Aleewal, and early in February a formidable 
siege train and ample stares of ammunition arrived from 
Delhi. The Sepoya looked with delight upon the long array 
of stately elephants draggivg the huge and heavy ordnance 
of their predilections, and the heart of the Englishman him- 
self swelled with pride as he beheld these dread symbols of 
the wide dominion of his race. It was determined that the 
Sikh position should be attacked on the 10th February, and 
various plans were laid down for making victory sure, and 
for the speedy gratification of a burning resentment. The 
officers of artillery naturally desired that their guns, the 
representatives of a high art, should be used agreeably to 
the established rules of the engineer, or that ramparts should 
be breached in front and swept in flank before they were 
stormed by defenceless battalions; but such deliberate 
tediousness of process did not satisfy the judgment or the 
impatience of the commanders, and it was arranged that the 
whole of the heavy ordnance should be planted in masses 
opposite particular points of the enemy’s intrenchment, and 
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1845, 1848, that when the Sikhs had been shaken by a continuous storm 
of shot and shell, the right or weakest part of the position 
should be assaulted in line by the strongest of the three in- 
vesting divisions, which together mustered nearly fifteen 
thousand men. A large body of British cavalry was likewise 
placed to watch the movements of Lal Singh, and the two 
divisions which lay near Feerozpoor were held ready to 
push across the Sutlej as soon as victory should declare it- 
self. The precise mode of attack was not divulged, or in- 
deed finally settled, until noon of the preceding day, for it 
was desired to surptize the commanding post of observation, 
which indifference or negligence had allowed to fall into 
the hands of the Sikhs a short time before. The evening 
and the early hours of darkness of the 9th February were 
thus occupied with busy preparations, the hitherto silent 
camp poured all its numbers abroad; soldiers stood ia 
groups, talkiog of the task to be achieved by their valour. 
officers rode hastily along to receive or deliver orders . 
and on that night what Englishman passed battalion 
after battalion to seek a short repose, or a moment's 
solitary communion, and listened as he wené to the ham- 
mering of shells and the piling of iron shot, or beheld the 
sentinel pacing silently along by the gleam of renewed fires, 
without recalling to mind his heroic king and the eve of 
Agincourt, rendered doubly immortal by the genius of 
Shakspeare ? * 
* © Now entertain conjecture ofa time. 

When creeping murmur and the poring dirk 

Fill the wile vessel of the universe ; 

From camp to camp, thro’ the foul womb of night, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other’s watch ; 

Fire answers fire; and through their play flames 

Kach battel sees the other’s umber’d face : 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 

Piercing the night’s dull ear ; and from the tents 

The armorers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 


Give dreadful note of preparation. ; 
Henry VF, act iv, chorus, 
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The Beitish divisions advanced in silence, amid the 
darkness of night and the additional gloom of a thick hase. 
The coveted post was found unoccupied ; the Sikhs seemed 
everywhere taken by surprize, and they beat clamorosly to 
arms when they saw themselves about to be assailed, The 
English batteries opened at sunrise, and for upwards of 
three hours an incessant play of artillery was kept up upon 
the general mass of the enemy. The round shot exploded 
tumbrils, or dashed heaps of sand into the sir; the hollow 
shells cast their fatal contents fully before them, and the 
devious rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid 
a flood of men; but all was in vain, the Sikhs stood unap- 
palled, and “ flash for flash returned, and fire for fire.” The 
field was resplendent with embattled warriors, one moment 
umbered in volumes of sulphurous smoke, and another 
brightly apparent amid the splendor of beaming brass and 
the cold and piercing rays of polished steel, Tho roar and 
loud reverberation of the ponderous ordnance added to the 
impressive interest of the scene, and fell gratefully upon the 
ear of the intent and enduring soldier. But as the sun rose 
higher, it was felt that a distant and aimless cannonade 
would still leave the strife to be begun, and victory to be 
achieved by the valiant hearts of the close-fighting infaotry, 
The guns ceased for a time, and each warrior addressed him- 
self in silence to the coming conflict—a glimmering eye aud 
a firmer grasp of his weapon alone telling of the mighty 
spirit which wrought withia him. The left division of the 
British army advanced in even order and with a light step 
to the attack, but the original error of forming the regiments 
io line instead of in column rendered the contesé more un- 
equal than such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy’s lines told upon the expanse of men, and 
the greater part of the division was drivon back by the 
deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artillery. 
On the extreme left, the regiments effected an entrance 
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1645, 18468 


Tho battle 
of Subraon, 
10th Feb. 
1846. 
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1845, 1846, athid the advaticed banks and trenches of pétty outworks 
where possession could be of little avail; bat their comrades 
on the 1ight wete animated by the partial succeas; they 
chafed under the disgrace of repilse, and forming themselves 
instinctively into wedges and masses, add headed by an old 
atid fearless leader, they rushed forward in wrath.* With 
a shout they leaped the ditch, and upswarniing, they mount- 
ed the rampart, and stood victorious amid captured cahnon. 
Bat the effort was great; the Sikha fought with steadiness 
and resolution; guos in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 

. Nor was this achierement the work of a moment, The 
repulse of the first assailants required that the central 
division should be brought forward, and theae supporting 
regiments also moved in line against tamparts higher and 
more continuous than the barriers which had foiled the first 
efforts of their comrades. They too recoiled in confusion 
before the fire of the exulting Sikhs; but at the distance of 
a furlong they showed both their innate valour and habitual 
discipline by rallying and returning to the charge, Their 
second assault was aided on the left by the presence, in the 
trenches of that flank, of the victorious first division; and 
thus the regiments of the centre likewise became, after a 
fierce struggle, on their own right possessed of as many of 
the enemy's batteries as lay to their immediate front. The 
unlooked-for repulse of the second division, and the arduous 
contest in which the first was engaged, might have led a 
casual witness of the strife to ponder on the multitude of 
varying circumstances which determine success ia war ; but 
the leaders were collected, and prompt, and the battalions 
on the right, the victora of Aleewal, were impelled against 
the opposite flank of the Sikhs; but there, as on all other 
points attacked, destruction awaited brave men. They fell 


* Sir Robert Dick was mortally wounded close to the trenches while 
cheering on bis ardent followers, 
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in heaps, and the first line was thrown back npon thesecond, 1845, 1848, 
which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault, The ““~ 
two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward in masses 
just as the second division had retrieved its fame, and as a 
body of cavalry had been poured into the camp from the 
left to form that line of advance which surpassed the strength 
of the exhausted infantry. 

Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh 
intrenchments, but single batteries still held out; the in- 
terior was filled with courageous men, who took advantage 
of every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of 
ground, The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading 
fresh men to sustain the failing strength of the troops on 
his right, fled on the first assault, and, either accidentally or 
by design, sank a boat in the middle of the bridge of com- 
munication. But the ancient Sham Singh remembered his 
vow} he clothed himself in simple white attire, as one de- 
voted to death, and calling on all around him to fight for 
the Gooroo, who had promised everlasting bliss to the brave, 
he repeatedly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last fell a 
martyr on a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might 
be seen standing on the 1amparts amid showors of balls, 
waving deflance with their swords, or telling the gunners 
where the fair-haired English pressed thickest together. 
Along the stronger half of the battlements, and for the 
period of halfan hour, the conflict raged sublime in all its 
terrors. The parapets were sprinkled with blood from end 
to end; the trenches were filled with the dead and the 
dying. Amid the deafening roar of cannon, and the multi 
tudinous fire of musketry, the shouts of triumph or of scorn 
were yet heard, and the flashing of innumerable swords was 
yot visible; or from time to time explodiog magazines of 
powder, threw bursting shells and beams of wood and banks 
of earth high above the agitated sea of emoke and flame 
which enveloped the host of combatants, and for a moment 
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arrested the attention amid all the dia and tumult of the 
tremendous conflict. But gradually each defensible position 
was captured, and the enemy was pressed towards the 
searcely fordable river ; yet, although assailed on either side 
by squadrons of horse and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered 
to submit, and no disciple of Govind asked for quarter. 
They everywhere showed a front to the victors, and stalked 
slowly and sullenly away, while many rushed singly forth 
to meet assured death by contending with a multitude. 
The victors looked with stolid wonderment upon the in- 
domitable courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike 
when the helpless and the dying frowned uuavailing hatred, 
Bat the warlike rage, or the calculating policy of the leaders, 
had yet to be satisfied, and standing with the slain heaped 
on all sides around them, they urged troops of artillery 
almost into the waters of the Sntlej to more thoroughly 
destroy the army which had so long scorned their power. 
No deity of heroic fable received the living within the 
cozy gulphs of the oppressed stream, and its current was 
choked with added numbers of the dead and crimsoned with 
the blood of a fugitive multitude, 
“ Buch is the lust of never-dying fame.” 

But vengeance was complete ; the troops, defiled with 
dust and smoke and carnage, stood mute indeed fora 
moment, uutil the glory of their success rushing upon their 
minds, they gave expression to their feelings, and hailed 
their victorious commanders with reiterated shouts of 
triumph and congratulation.* 


* Compare Lord Gough’s de- 
spatch of the 18th February, 1846, 
and Maegregor’s History ofthe Sekhs, 
ii, 154. &&. The casualties on the 
side of the British were 820 killed, 
and 2,088, wounded. The loss of the 
Bikhs, perhaps, exceeded 5,000, and 
possibly amounted to 8,000 the lower 
estimate of the English despatches. 

The Commander-in-chief  esti- 
mated the force of the Sikhs at 30,000 


men, and it was frequently said they 
had thirty-six regiment in position ; 
butitis neverthelessdoubtful whether 
there were so may as 20,000 armed 
men in the trenches, The numbers 
of the actual assailants may be esti 
mated at 15,000 effective soldiers. 
Subraon, or correctly Subrahan, 
the nanre by which the battle is 
known, is taken from that of a small 
village, or rather two small yillages, 
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Ono the night of the victory some regiments were 1845, 1846, 
pushed across the Sutle} opposite Ferozepoor—no encmy Theneie 
was visible—and on the 12th February the fort of Kussoor of ne ae 
was occupied without opposition, On the following day the submission 
army encamped under the walls of that ancient town, and it Sian 
was ascertained that the Sikhs still held together to the cati 
number of twenty thousand men in the direction of of Lahore 
Amritsir. But the power of the armed representatives of 
the Khalsa was gone; the holders of treasure and food 
and all the munitions of war, had first passively helped to 
defeat them, and then openly joined the euemy ; and the 
soldiery readily assented to the requisition of the court that 
Golab Singh, their chosen minister, sould have full powers 
to treat with the English on the already admitted basis of 
recognising a Sikh government in Lahore. On the Lith 
of the month the Ruja and several other chiefs were received 
by the Governor General at Kussvor, aud they were told 
that Dbuleep Singh would continue to be regarded as a 
friendly sovereiga, but that the country between the Beeas 
and Sutlej would be retained by the conquerors, and that a 
million and a half sterliug must be paid as some indemnity 
for the expenses of the war, n order, it was said, that all 
might hear of the punishment which had overtaken ag- 
gressors, and become fully aware that inevitable loss follow- 
ed vain hostilities with the unoffending English. After a 
long discussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the 
young Muharaja came and tendered his submission in per- 
son, and on the 20th February the British army arrived at 
the Sikh capital, Two days afterwards @ portion of the 
citadel was garrisoned by English regiments, to mark more 
fully to the Indian world that a vaunting enemy had been 
effectually humbled ; for throughout the breadth of the land 


in the neighbourhood. The villages the name became applied to their 
in question were inhabited by the place of residence, ond has at last 
subdivision of a tribe called Subrah, become identified with a great and 
or, inthe plural, Subraban ; aud Leuce important victory. 
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the chiefs talked, in the bitterness of their hearts, of the 
approaching downfall of the stern uuharmonizing foreigners.* 

The Governor General desired not only to chastise 
the Sikhs for their past aggressions, but to overawe them 
for the future, and he had thus chosen the Beeas, as offer- 
ing more commanding positions with reference to Lahore 
than the old boundary of the Sutlej With the same 
object in view, he had originally thought Raja Golab 
Singh might advantageously be made independent in the 
hills of Jummoot Such a recognition by the British 
government had, indeed, always been one of the wishes of 
that ambitious family; but it was not, perhaps remem- 
bered that Golab Singh was still more desirous of becom- 
ing the acknowledged minister of the dependent Punjab t ; 
nor was it perhaps thought that the overtures of the 
Raja—after the battle of Aleewal had foreboded the total 
rout of the Sikh aimy—were all made in the hope of 
assuiing to himself a virtual viceroyalty over the whole 
dominion of Lahore. Golab Singh had been appointed 
Vnzeer by the chiefs and people when danger pressed them, 
and he had been formally treated with as minister by 
the English when the Governo; General thought time 
was short, and his own iesources distant §; but when 


* Compare the Governor General 
to the Secret Committee, under dates 
the 19th February, aud 4th March, 
1846 

+ Compare the Governor General 
to the Secret Committee, of 3d ind 
19th February, 1846 

t This nad been the aim of the 
family for many years, or at least, 
from the time that Dhian Singh ex- 
erted himself to rem ve Colonel 
Wade, 1n the hope that a British 1¢- 
presentatiye might be appointed who 
would be well disposed towards him- 
self, which he thought Colonel Wade 
was not Mr Clerk was aware of 
both schemes of the Laliore minister, 
although the greater prominence was 
naturally giyen ta the project of reu- 


dering the Jummoo ohiefe indepen. 
dent, owing to thc aversion with waich 
they were regarded after Nao Nibal 
Sinth’s deith, 

Had the Duglsh said that they 
desned to see Golab Singh remain 
mupister, and had they been careless 
whether Lil Singh hyed or was 
put to death, 16 is bighly probable 
that. fair und vigolous government 
would haye been formed, and also 
that the occupation of Lahore and 
perhaps the second treaty of 1846, 
need never have taken place. 

§ Compare the Governot General’s 
letter to the Ser ret Committe, of the 
3d and 19th February, 1846 In 
both of these despitches Lord Har- 
dingo indicates that hemtended to da 
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Lol Singh saw that after four pitched battles the English 1815, 1816. 
viceroy was content or compelled to leave Lahore a depen- ““~ 
dent ally, he rejoiced that his undiminished influence with 

the mother of the Mubaraja would soon enable him to 

supplant the obnoxious chief of Jummoo Tie base 
sycopbant thus congratulated himself on the approaching 

success of all his treasons, which had simply for their object 

his own personal aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh 
independence, Golab Singh telt his inablity to support 

himself without the countenance of the English; but they 

had offered him no assurance of suppoit as minister, and 

he suddenly peiplexed the Governor General by asking 

him what he was to get for all he had done to bing about 

a speedy peace, and to render the army an easy pley. 

It was remembered that at Kussoor be had said the way 

to carry on a war with the English was to leave the 

sturdy infantry intrenched and watched and to sweep the 

open country with cavaliy to the gates of Delhi; aud 

while negotiations were still pending, and the season 
advancing, it was desired to concilate one who might 

render himself formidable in a day, by joinmg the remains 

of the Sikl forces and by opening his treasuies and arsenals 

to a Wailike population. 

The low state of the Lahore tieasury, and the anxiety The par. 

of Lal Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, ition of the 


Punjab, and 


enabled the Governor Genetal to appease Golub Singh laity 
. ° ence O 
ina manuver sufficiently agreeable to the Raja himself, Golab 


and which still further educed the importance of the "6. 
successor of Runjeet Singh, The Raya of Jummoo did 
not care to be simply the master of bis native moun- 
tains, but as two thids of the pecuniary :mdemmnity 
something for Golab Singh, bat he might include the separation of Jum. 
does not state that bedesigned to moo, and the truth would seem to 
make him dependent of Lahore, nor be, that in the firet Joy of success the 


does he tay that he told the Sikb scheme of conciliuting the powerful 
Chief the arrangements then on foot Raja remaincdina manner forgotten * 
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845, 1846, required from Lahore could not be made good, territory 
was tagan instead of money, and Cashmeer and the hill 
states fiom the Beeas to the Indus were cut off fiom the 
Punjab Proper, and tiausferred to Golob Singh os a 
separate sovereign for million of pounds sterling. The 
airangement was a dexterous one if reference he only had 
to the policy of reducing the power of the Sikhs; but the 
transaction scarcely seems worthy of the Buitish name and 
greatness, and the objections become stronger when it 
is considered that Golab Singh had agreed to pay sixty- 
eight lakhs of rupees (680,000.), as a fine to his para- 
mount, before the war broken*, and that the custom of 
the East as well as of the West requires the feudatory to 
aid hislord in foreign war and domestic strife. Golab 
Singh ought thus to have paid the deficient nullon of 
money as a Lahore subject, instead of being put in posses 
sion of Lahore provinces asan independent prince. The 
succession of the Raja was displeasing to the Sikls gene- 
rally, and his separation was less in accordance with his 
own aspirations than the ministry of Ranjeet Singh's 
empire; but his rise to sovereign power excited neverthe- 
less the ambition of others, and Tej Singh, who knew his 
own wealth, and was fully persuaded of the potency of 
gold, offered twenty-five lahks of rupees for a princely 
crown aud another dismembered province. He was clud 
for his presumptuo us misinterpretation of English principles 
of action; the arrangement with Golab Singh was the 
onlv one of the kind which took place, and the new ally 
was formally invested with the title of Muharaja at Amritair 
on the 15th March, 1846 + Buta portion of the territory 
at firat proposed to be made over to him was reserved b¥ 


* Major Broadfoot to Govern. + On this occasion “ Muharaja” 
ment, 6th May, 1846. The author Golab Singh etood up, and with yomed 
never heard, and does not believe, hands, expressed lis gratitude to the 
that this money was puid by Golab British viceroy,—adding, without 
Singh, however any ironical meaning, that 
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his master. the paymeuts required ftom him were reduced 1846, 1846, 
bya fourth, and they were rendered still more easy of 
liquidation by considering him to be the heir to the 
money which his brother Sooehet Singh had buried in 
Feerozpoor.* 

Lal Singh became ministef once more; but he and 
all the traitorous chiefs knew that they could not main- 
tain themselves, even againet the reduced army, when 
the English should have fairly left the country, and thus 
the separation of Golab Singh led to a further departure 
from the original scheme, Jt was agreed that a British 
force should remain at the capital until the last dey of 
December 1846, to enable the chiefs to feel secure while 
they reorganized the army and introduced order and effi- 
ciency into the administration. The end of the year came; 
but the chiefs were still helpless; they clung to their 
foreign support, and gladly assented to an arrangement 
which leaves the English in immediate possession of the 
reduced dominion of Runjeet Singh, until his reputed 
son and feeble successor shall attain the age of manhood,t 

While the Governor General and Commander-in-chief 
remaind at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand men, 
portions of the Sikh army came to the capital to be paid 
up and disbanded. The soldiers showed neither the despon- 
dency of mutinous rebels nor the effrontery and indifference 
of mercenaries, and their manly deportment added lustre 


Supple. 
mentary 
arrange. 
menta of 
1846, 
lacing 
huleep 
Singh under 
British 
tutelage 
during his 
minority, 


The Sikhs 
not dis- 
heartened 
by their 
reverses, 


he was indeed his * Zur-khureed,” or 
gold-boughten slave ! 

In the course of this history there 
has, more than once, been occasion to 
allude to the unscrupulous character 
of Raja Golab Singh; but it must 
not therefore be supposed that he is 
@ man malevolently evil, He will, 
indeed, deceive an enemy and take 
his life without hesitation, and in 
the accumulation of money he will 
exercise many oppressions; but he 
must be judged with reference to the 


morality of his age and race, and to 
the necessities of his own position. 
If these allowance be made, Golab 
Singh will be found an able and mo- 
derate man, who does little in an idle 
or wanton spirit, and who is not with. 
out some traits both of good humor 
and generosity of ing oa 

* See Appendices XVIII. XIX, 
and XX., for the treaties with Lahore 
and Jummoo, 

+ See Appendix XV., for the so 
cond treaty with Lahore, 
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1845, 1846. to that valour which the victors had dearly felé and gener- 

a ously extolled. The mon talked of their defeat as the 
chance of war, or they would say that they were mete 
imitators of unapproachable masters, But anzid all their 
humiliation, they inwardly dwelt upon their future destiny 
with unabated confidence; and while gaily calling them- 
selves inapt and youthful scholars, they would sometimes 
add, with a significant and sardonic smile, that the 
“Khalsa” itself was yet a child, and that as the common 
wealth of Sikh grew in stature, Govind would cloth his 
disciples with irresistible might and guide them with 
unequalled skill, Thus brave men sought consolation, 
and the spirit of progress which collectively animated them 
yielded with a murmur to the superior genius of England 
and civilization, to be chastened by the rough hand of 
power, and perhaps to be moulded to noblest purposes by 
the informing touch of knowledge and philosophy.* 
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The separate sway of the Sikhs and the independence 
of the Punjab have come to an end, and England reigns 
the undisputed mistress of the broad and classic land of 
India, Her political supermacy is more regular and 
systematic than the antique rule of the Brahmins and 
Kshutrees, and it is less asaailable from without than the 
imperfect domination of the Mahometans ; for in disciplined 
power and vastness of resources, in unity of action and ins 
telligence of design, her government surpasses the experience 
of the East, and emulates the magnificent prototype of Rome. 
But the Hindoos made the country wholly their own, and 
from sea to sea, from the snowy mountains almost to the 


Conclusion 
—Tho po- 
sition of the 
English in 
Iadia, 


* In March, 1846, or immediately 
after the war, the author visited the 
Sikh temples and establishments at 
Keeritpoor and Anundpoor-Makho- 
wal. At tho latter place, the chosen 
neat. of Govind, reliande upon the 
future was likewise strong; and the 
grave priests or ministers said, by way 
of assurance, that the pure faith of the 


Khalsa was intended for all countries 
and times; and added, by way of 
compliment, that the disciples of 
Nanuk would ever be grateful for 
the aid, which the stranger English 
had rendered in subverting the em. 


Be of the intolerant and oppressive 


ahonietans ! 
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fabled bridge of Rama, the language of the peasant ig still 1818, 146, 
that of the twice-born races ; the speech of the wild foresters oe 
and mountaineers of the centre and south has been per- 
manently tinged by the old predominance of the Kshutrees 
and the hopes and fears and daily habits of myiiads of men, 
still vividly represent the genial myths and deep philosophy 
of the Brahmins, which more than two thousand years ago 
arrested the attention cf the Greeks. The Mahometans 
entered the country to destroy, but they remained to colonize, 
and swarms of the victorious races long continued to pour 
themselves over its rich plains, modifying the language and 
ideas of the vanquished, and becoming themselves altered by 
the contact, until, in the time of Akber, the “Islam” of 
India was a national aystem, and until, in the present day, 
the Hindoo and Mahometan do not practically differ more 
from one another than did the Brahmins and Kshutrees and 
Veisyas of the time of Munnoo and Alexander. They area 
different races with different religious systems, but harmoniz- 
ing together in social life, and mutually understanding and 
respecting and taking a part in each othe’s modes and ways 
and doings. They are thas silently but surely removing one 
another’s differences and peculiarities, 80 that a new element 
results from the common destruction, to become developed 
into a faith or a fact in future ages. The rise to power of 
contemned Soodra tribes, in the persons of Mahrattas, 
Coorkhas, and Sikhs, has brought about a further mixture of 
the rural population and of the lower orders in towns and 
cities, and has thus given another blow to the reverence 
for antiquity. The religious creed of the people seems to 
be even more indeterminate than their spoken dialects, and 
neither the religion of the Arabian prophet, not the theology 
of the Veds and Poorans, is to be found pure except among 
professed Moollas and educated Brahmins, or among the 
rich and great of cither persuasion. Over this seething and 
fasing mass, the power of England has been extended and 
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her spirit sits brooding. Her pre-eminence in the modern 
world may well excite the envy of the nations; but it be- 
hoves her to ponder well upon the mighty task which her 
adventurous children have setlerio the East, and tobe 
certain that her sympathizing labours in the cause of 
humanity are guided by intelligence towards a true and 
altainable end. She rules supreme as the welcome composer 
of political troubles ; but the thin superficies of her domi- 
nion rests trembling upon the convulsed ocean of social 
change and mental revolution. Her own high civilization 
and the circumstances of her intervention isolate her in all 
her greatness ; she can appeal to the reason only of her sub- 
jects, and can never lean upon the enthusiasm of their 
gratitude or predilections. To preserve her political ascen- 
dancy she must be ever prudent and oi:cumspect ; and to 
leave a lasting impress she must do more than erect palaces 
aud temples, the mere material monuments of dominion 
Like Greece and Rome, she may rear edifices of surpassing 
beauty, she may bridge gulphs and pierce mountains with 
the wand of wealth and science, Like these ancient peoples, 
she may even give birth in strange lands to such kings as 
Herod the Great and to such historians as Flavius Josephus; 
bat, like imperial Rome, she may live to behold a Vortigern 
call in a Hengist, and a Syagrius yield to a Clovis, She, 
may teach another Cymbeline the amenities of civilized life 
and she may move another Attalns to bequeath to her an- 
other Pergamus. These are tasks of easy achievement ; but 
she must also endeavor to give her poets and her sages an 
immortality among nations unborn, to introduce laws which 
shall still be in force at the end of sixty generations, and to 
tinge the faith and the minds of the people with her sober 
gcience and just morality, as Christianity was affected by 
the adoptive policy of Rome and by the plastic philosophy 
of Greece. Of all these things England must sow the seeds 
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and lay the foundations before she can hope to equal or 1845, 1846, 


surpass her great exemplars * 


But England can do nothing until she has rendered her 
dominion secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have been 
given to the extension of her supremacy Up to this time 


she has been a rising powet, 


tle welcome supplinter of 


Moghuls and Mahrattas, aud the ally which the remote weak 


sought agunst the neighboming strong 


But her gieatness 


18 at 1ts height, 16 has come to Aer turn to be feared instead 
of courted, and the hopes of men ae about to be Luilt on 


her wished-for destiuction 


* Up to the present time Dngland 
his mide no great and lusting 1my ress 
on the Indians, except as the intro 
ducer of an improved ind effective 
military system, althouyh she has 
also done much to exilt her characte 
as a zoverninz yower by her yene- 
rally scrupulous adhereuce to formal 
ez igements 

The Indian mind has not yet been 
anflused or saturated hy the senius of 
the English now can the light of 
Lu opean knowledge be spreid over 
the country, wii both the Sins iit 
and Aribic (Lerstan) languayes are 
made the velicl s of instruct nz the 
learn 1 I hese ton,zues should thus 
be assiduously cultivited ulthou,b 
not so much for what they con 
tain as tor what they may be made 
the means of conveyiug Lhe mer 
archies of “Gymnosophists” and 
*Ulema’ will the more read ly sssent 
to mathematicu or logical deluc- 
tions if couched in words identificd 
In their eyes with scientific reseatch 
ind they in time must of necessity 
make known the truths learned to the 
mass of the people ihe pre ent 
sy stemof endeayoring to diffuse know 
ledge by means of the rude and im 
perfect vero wular tongucscansuc ced 
but slowly, for it seem to b  under- 
taken in u spirit of oppo iticn to the 
influential lasses, and it 18 not likely 
to succeed at al until expositions of 
the sciences, with imple proofs ind 
illustrations, are rendered complete 
instead of paitial and elem-ntary 


Ihe princes of India can no 


only or indeed meagre and inaccur ite 
mn the extreme, as many of theantho- 
rized «hool boohsare If there wore 
Sinserit or Arabic counterpirt to 
these much requied, cluborate tre. 
tises, the predilections of the learned 
Indians would be overcome with 
compurative ease 

Lhe tact thit tho astronomy of 
Ptolemy andthe  cometiy of Luclid, 
are reco,ni7cd in their Sang rit dress, 
18 text books of scicnee even amon, 
the Brahmins, should not be lost 
upon the promoters of cducation in 
the prevent ue = the philosophy of 
fit unlobetrnthsof p hye ikscunee 
hal to be made known by Copernicus 
ant aalitto, Bacon inl Newton, 
throuzh the median of the Latin 
tongue, und the first teac hersand up- 
hollers of Chiristianity preferred the 
admired and widely spoken Romain 
and Grech both to the antique 
Hebrew inl to the imperfect dite ta 
of Giul and Syma Attica ind Asta 
Minor = In either vive the lingnize 
reco nmended the doctrine, ind idde t 
to the conviction of Origen and 
Jrerxvus lertullianand (Clement of 
home, as wellis to the belief of the 
scholar of more modcrn times Sinn 
lurly mi India the nse of Sainserit, 
and Aripi and Persiin woull Jive 
Welght to the most obvious princi les 
and comple enes to the most lost al 
demonstr ut10 1s 

Ibut in Calcutta the study of the 
scien esis pursued with sone su 
ocss, throu, h the joint inediuin of the 


SS ain 
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1845, 1846, longer acquire fame or territory by preying upon one another. 
Under the exact sway of their new paramount, they must 
divest themselves of ambition and of all the violent passions 
of their nature, and they must try to remain kings without 
exercising the most loved of the fanctions of rulers, The 
Indians, indeed, will themselves politely liken England and 
her dependent sovereigns to the benignant moon accompani- 
ed by hosts of rejoicing stars in her nightly progress, rather 
than to the fierce sun which tides the heavens in solitude 
scarcely visible amidst intolerable brightness; but men covet 
power as well as ease, and crave distinction as well as 
wealth; and thus it is with those who endeavor to jest with 
adversity, Hngland has immediately to make her attendant 
princes feel, that while resistance is vain, they are themselves 
honored, and hold a substantive position in the economy of 
the imperial government, instead of being metely tolerated as 
bad rulers or regarded with contempt aud aversion as half- 
barbarous men. Her rule has hitherto mainly tended to 
the benefit of the trading community; men of family name 
find no place in the society of their masters, and no em- 
ployment in the service of the state; and while the peasants 
have been freed from occasional tuinous exaction, and from 
more rare personal torture, they are oppressed and impover- 
ised by a well-meant but cumbrous and inefficient law, 


English lauguage and local dialects, 
und that in cspecial the tact and per- 
severance of the professors of the 
Medical College have induced Indiatis 
of family or caste to dissect the hu- 
man body, do not militate against the 
Views expressed above, but rather 
berve ue exceptions to prove their 
truth. Inu Calcutta Englishmen are 
bumerous, and their wealth, tell 
gence, and political position render 
their influence overwhelming, but 
this mental predominence decreases 
go rapidly, tha’ 1 is unfelt m fair 
mized towns within fitty miles of the 
capital, and is but faintly revived 1m 
the populous cities of Benares and 
Delhi, Poouah aud Hy drabad, 


* The police of India is notori- 
ously corrupt and oppresave; and 
even the useful establishments for 
trasing Thuge and Dakoits, or banded 
assassins and confederate robbers, may 
before long become as great an evil 
in one Way as the yang, of criminals 
they are breaking up are in another. 
‘The British rule 1s most defective in 
the prevention ard detection of crime; 
aud \ hile supremely powerful 11 mi- 
litary means, the government 18 com- 
paratively, valueless as the gufrdian 
of the private property of it4 citizens, 
‘thus a feeling of inseourty arises, 
which gives birth to a want of soufi- 
dence, and will finally lead to an ac- 
tive desire fora chunge of masters, 
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and by an excessive and partial taxation, which looks 
alinost wholly to the land for the necessary revenue of a 


government.* 


England has identified herself «0 hittle 
with the ;eople of India, that she 
Jeaus solely on hireling agency, and 
trusts the preservation of internal 
order to men who fear her, indeed, 
but who hate her at the same time, 
and can deceive her with ease and 
impunity The people themselves, 
as well as the mass of paid servants, 
have yet to be enlisted in the cause of 
justice and order, and some middle 
class landholders should have powers 
of committal, while others should 
form juries or punchajets within 
their “ perguonehs ” and “ gillahs,” or 
hundreds and shires Within such 
limits the zomiudars of India are as 
much alive to public opinion as the 
landholders of other countries (For 
some apposite remarks on the subject, 
see §=Leutenant Colonel Sleeman’s 
Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official ii 313, &c ) 

* The proportions of the land-tax 
to the general revenues of British 
India are nearly as follons — 

Bengal, two-fifths, Bombay, two- 
thirds, Madras, three-fourths, Agra, 
four fifths 
Averace =. three fifths of the whole 

In some European states the pro- 
portions ure nearly as below — 

Englaud, one-twentyfourths, 
Tiance, onefourth, Spain one- 
seventeenth (perhaps some error) , 
Belgium, two-elevenths, Prussia, 
iwo-elevenths, Naples, one-fourth, 
Austria, one half 

In the United State of America 
the revenue is almost wholly derived 
from customs, 

It 13 now idle to revert to the the- 
ory of the ancient laws of ve Hindoos, 
or of the more recent lustitutes of the 
Mahometaus although much clear- 
ness of view has resulted from the 
learned iesearc hes or laborious in- 
quiries of Biggs and Munro, of 
byhes and Halhed and Galloway 
It 1s also idle to dispute whether the 
Indian farmer pays a ‘rent”’or a 
* tax,” in a technical sense, since, prac 
tically, 1b1+ certain, 1 (bat the zovern- 
went (or its assign, the jugheerdar or 


The husbandman 18 sullen and indiffe- 


grautee,) geta, in nearly ull instances, 
almost the nhole surplus produce of 
the land, and, 2, thit the state, if the 
Owner does not perform its duty by 
furnishing from its capital wells and 
other things, which correspond i 
dithculty of provision wich barns aud 
drains iw England In India no ove 
thinks of investing camital or of «pend 
Ing money on the mprovement of the 
land, excepting, direc Jy, a few patri« 
archal chiefs through love of ther 
homes, and, ind.revtly, the wealthy 
speculators in opium, sugar, &ec, 
turough the love of gain An ordi- 
nary village ‘ head-map,” or the still 
poorer “ryot,” whether pay ing direct 
to government or through a revenue 
farmer, has just «o much of the produce 
left as will enable lim to provide the 
necessary seed, his own ivferior food, 
and the most simple requisites of till- 
ave, and as he has thus no means, he 
cwwnot incur the expense or ran the 
risk of introducing unproveimcuts. 

Hence it behoves England, 3t in 
doubt about Oriental “socage ” and 
“freehold” tenures, to redistribute 
her taxation, to dimmish her assess 
ment on the soil, and to give her mul- 
titudesof subjects, who are practically 
“copy holders,” at least a permanent 
wnt rest in their land, as she has done 
so largely By ‘‘customary’’ lease- 
holders within her own proper do- 
mimon There should likewise be a 
Jimit to wh ch such estates might be 
d'vided, and this could be advantage- 
ously done, by allowimg the owner of 
a petty holding to dispose as he 
pleased, not of the lind itself, but of 
whit 1 might bring when sold 

For some just observations on the 
Jand tenures of India, sec Lieutenant: 
Colonel Sleeman’s Ramblesand Recol- 
lection of an Indian Official, 1 80, 
&c , and » 316, & , while fora 
fiseal description of the transttton 
system now in force in the north- 
western provinces, the present Lieu: 
tenant Governor’s Direction for Set- 
tlemeut Offers, and tis Remarks on 
the Revenue System, may be profit- 
ably consulted 
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rent*, the gentleman nurses his wrath in secrecy, kings idly 
chafe and intrigue, and all are ready to hope for everything 
fiom # change of masters. The merchant alone sits partly 
happy in the reflection, that if he is not honored with titles 
and office, the path to wealth has been made smooth, and its 
enjoyment reudered secure, 

Piiuces aud nobles and yeomen can all be kept in 
obedience for generations by overwhetming means, and by 
a more complete military syatem than at present obtains, 
Numerous forts and citadelot, the occasional assemblage of 
arinies, and the formation of 1egiments separately composed 
of different tribes and races}, will long serve to ensure 


* Ineutenant-Colonel Sleeman 
considers (Rambles of an Indian Of- 
freral, 1, 175) that neither have the 
Enghsh gained, nor did other rulers 
poss ss, the good will of the peasantry 
aud landholders of the country 

In considering the position of the 
English, or of any ruling power, 10 
India, it should always be borne in 
mind that no bodies of peasantry, ex- 
cepting perhaps the Sikh, and, in a 
lesser degree, the Rujpoots of the 
West, and no classes of men, ex- 
cepting perhapsthe Mahomet ins, and, 
1n 8 lesser degree, the Brahmins, take 
any interest in the government of 
their country, or have colle tively 
avy wish tobedomivant ‘The masses 
of the population, whether of towns or 
villages, are ready to sufbmit to aty 
master, native or foreign, and the 
multitudes of submissive subjects pos 
sevsed by England, contmbute no 
thing to her strength except as tax- 
payers, apd, dung an mesurrection 
or after a conquest, would at once 
give the “government share of the 
produve”’ to the welder of power for 
the time being, and would thereby 
consider themselves freed from all 
obligations and habilities. Enyland 
must be just and geneous towards 
these tame myriads, butthemen whom 
she has pre eminently to heep employ- 
ed, honored, and overiwed, are the 
turbulent milifary classes, who are 
ever ready to rebel and ever desirous 
of acquiring power. 

+ Tho fewness of places of stiength, 


and indeed of places of ordinary se- 
curity, for magazines of arms and 
ammunition, 18 a radical defect in tie 
military system of the English in 
India ‘The want of extensive gra- 
naries 18 also much felt, both as a 
meisure of the most ordinary pru- 
dence In cuse of insurrection or any 
military opetation, and as some 
check upon prices on the common 
recurrence of dioughts in a country 
in Which capitalists do not yet go 
hand in hand with the government, 
und are but little amenable to public 
opinion beyond their order Such 
was, and 14, the custom of the native 
princes, and uo practice exists with 
out a reason 

~ Ube English have not succeeded 
in making then welt ordered amy 
a separate caste or section of the 
community, except very partially in 
the Madiis presidency, where a Se- 
}0¥’s home is his regnnent It is 
moreover but too apparent that the 
active military spirit of the Sepoys, 
when on service 1 India, 1s not now 
what it was when the system of the 
“Company” wis new and the for- 
tune of the Strangers beginning ‘This 
18 partly due to the general pacifica- 
tion of the «© unliy, partly to the 
epirited men of inferior caste because 
they are well behaved, or pliant in- 
triguing Brahmins because they can 
write and are intelligent , and partly 
because the eystem of centre! or ra- 
ther single management has been 
carried too far, Zhe Iudian is emi- 
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supremacy and to crush the efforts of individuals; but Eog- 1846, 1646, 
“land has curefully to watch the progress of that change in 
social relations and religious feelings of which Sikhism is 
the most marked exponent, Among all ranks of men there 
is a spirit at work which rejects as vain the ancient forms 
and ideas whether of Brahminism or Mahometanism, and 
which clings for present solace and future happiness to new 
intercessors and to another manifestation of divina power 
and mercy. This laboring spitit has developed itself most 
strongly on the confines of the two antagonist creeds; but 
the feeling pervades the Indiau world, and the extension of 
Sikh arms would speedily lead to the recognition of Nanuk 
and Govind as the long looked-for Comforters. The Sikla 
have now been struck by the petrifio hand of material power, 
and the ascendancy of a third race has everywhere infused 
new ideas, and modified the aspirations of the people. The 
confusion has thus been increased for a time; but the 
pregnant fermentation of mind must eventually body itself 
forth in new shapes ; and a prophet of name uuknown may 
arise to diffuse a system which shall consign the Veda and 
Koran to the oblivion of the Zendavest and the Sibylline 
Leaves, and which may not perhaps absorb one ray of light 
from the wisdom and morality of that faith which adorns 
the civilization of the Christian rulers of the couutry, But 
England must hope that she isnot to exercise an unfruitful 
away; and she will add fresh lustre to her renown, and 


nently a partizan, and his predilection 
for his immediate superior should be 
encouraged, the more especially as 
there can be no doubt of the loyalty 
of the English commandant. The 
clannish, or feudal, or mercenary, at. 
tachments do not in India yield to 
rational conviction or ‘political prin- 
ciple, and colonels of battgliuns 
should have very large powers, Re- 
giments separately composed of men 
of one or other of the military classes 


might sometimes give trouble within 
themselves, and sometimes come into 
collision with other regiments ; but a 
high warlike feeling would be engen- 
dered; and unless England chooses 
to identify herself with some of the 
inferior races, and to evoke a new 
spirit by becoming a religious re- 
former, she must keep the empire 
she has won by working upon the 
feelings she find prevalent in the 
country, 
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1845, 1846. derive an additional claim to the gratitude of posterity, if she 

Net tagd : . . 
can seize upon the essential principles of that element which 
disturbs Ler multitudes of Indian subjects, and imbue the 
mental agitation with new qualities of beneficent fertility so 
as to give to it an impulse and a direction which shall 
surely lead to the prevalence of a religion of truth and to 
the adoption of a government of freedom and progress, 
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APPENDIX I. 


fam “ADEE GRUNTS, OR FIRST BOOK; OR THE BOOK 
UF NANUK, THE FIRST GOOROO OR TEACHER OF THE 
SIKHS. 


Note.—The First Grunt’h is nowhere narrative or his 
torical. It throws no light, by direct exposition, upon the 
political state of India during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, although it contains many allusions illus- 
trative of the condition of aociety, and of the religious 
feelings of the times. Its teaching is ta the general purport 
that God is to be worshipped in spirit and in trath, with 
little reference to particular forms, and that salvation is 
unattainable without grace, faith, and good works. 


fhe “Adee Grunt’h” comprises, first, the writings 
attributed to Nanuk, and the succeeding teachers of the 
Sikh faith up to the ninth Gooroo, Tegh Buhadur, omitting 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth, but with perliaps some 
additions, and emendations by Govind ; secondly, the com- 
positions of certain “ Bhugguts,” or saints, mostly sectarian 
Hindoos, and who are usually given 98 sixteen in number; 
and, thirdly, the verses of certain “ Bhats,” or rhapsodista, 
followers of Nanuk and of some of his successors. The 
numbers, aud even the names of the “ Bhaggats,” or saints, 
are not always the same in copies of the Grunt’h; and thus 
modern compilers or copyists have assumed to themselves 
the power of rejecting or sanctioning particular writings. 
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To the sixteen Bhugguts are usually added two “ Doms,”- 
or chanters, who recited before Arjoon, and who caught 
some of his spirit; and a ‘“Rubabee,” or player upon a 
stringed instrument, who became similarly inspired. 


The Grunt’h sometime includes an appendix, contain- 
ing works the authenticity of which is doubtful, or the pro- 
priety of admitting which 1s disputed on other grounds. 


The Grunt’h was originally compiled by Arjoon, the 
fifth Gooroo; but it subsequently received a few additions 
at the hands of his successors. 


The Grunt’h is written wholly in verse; but the forms 
of versification are numerous, The language used is rather 
the Hindee of Upper India generally, than the particular 
dialect’ of the Punjab; but some portions, especially of the 
Jast eection, are composed in Sanscrit. The written charac- 
ter is nevertheless throughout the Punjabee, one of the 
several varieties of alphabets now current in India, and 
which, from its use by the Sikh Gooroos, is sometimes called 
* Goormookhee,” a term likewise applied to the dialect of 
the Punjab. The langusge of the writing of Nanuk is 
thought by modern Sikhs to abound with provincialisms of 
the country §. W. of Lahore, and the dialect of Arjoon is 
held to be the most pure. 


The Grunt’h usually forms a quarto volume of about 
1232 pages, each page containing 24 lines, and each line 
containing about 35 letters. ‘The extra hooks increase the 
pages to 1240 only, 


Contents of the Adee Grunt h. 


Ist. The “ Jupjee.” or simply the * Fup,” called also, 
Gooroo Munir, or the special prayer of initiation of the 
Gooroo. It occupies about seven pages, and consists of 40 
sloks, called Powree, of irregular lengths, sume of two, and 
some of several lines, It means, literally, the remembiancer 
or admonisher, from jup, to remember. It was wiitten by 
Nanuk, and is believed to have been appointed by bim to 
he repeated each morning, as every pious Sikh now does. 
The mode of composition implies the presence of a ques- 
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tioner and an answerer, and the Sikhs believe the ques- 


tioner to have been the dyseiple Unggud. 


2d. “Sodur Reith Ras,*"—the eyening prayer of the 
Sihhs It occupies about 3} pages, and it was composed 
by Nanuk, but has additions by Ram Das ard Arjoon, and 
some, 1t 13 said, by Gooroo Govind The additions attribut- 
ed to Govind are, however, more frequently given when the 
Reihi Ris forms a separate pamphiet or book, Sodur, a 
particular kind of verse, Rezh, me tape , Ras, the ex- 
pression used for the play or 1ecitative of Kuushua. It 1s 
sometimes corruptly called the “ Rowh Ris,” from Rouwk 

the Punj bee fur a road 


3d ‘ Keerit Sohila,’—a prayer repeated before going to 
rest It occupies a page, and a line o1 two more, It was 
composed by Nanuk, but has additions by Ram Das and 
Arjoon, and one verse 3s attributed to Govind Keerzt, from 
Sancerit Keertee, to praise, to celebrate, and Sohila, a 
marriage song, a song of rejoicing, 


4th. The next portion of the Grunt’h 1s divided into 
thirty-one sections, known by their distinguishing forms of 
verse, as follows :— 


1 Suree Rig, 12 Todee 22 Tokharee. 

2 Myh 13 Beuaree. 23 Kedara. 

3 Gowree 14 Tenung. 24. Bheiron. 

4 Asoa. 15 Sodhee 25. Bussgunt. 

5 Goojree. 16 Bilawul, 26 Sarung 

6 Deo Gundharee 17 Gowd 27 Mulhar, 

7. Bibagra. 18 Ram Kullee 28 Kaura 

8 Wud Huns, 19. Nut Nurayen. 29. Kulleean 

9, Sorut’h(orSort) 20 Malee Gow1a. 30 Purbhatee. 
10 Dhunastee. 2l Maroo 31 Je: Je:wantee. 


11 Jeit Sirree. 


w@ 


The whole occup'es about 1154 pages, or by far the 
greater portion of the entire Grunth Each subdivision tg 
the composition of one or more Gooroos, or of one ot more 
Bhugguts or holy men, or of a Gooroo with or without the 
aid of a Bhuggut. 
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The contributors among the Gooroos were ag follows :— 


1, Nanuk. §, Arjoon. 

2. Unggad. 6. Tegh Buhadur, with, per- 
3. Ummer Das. haps, emendations by 
4, Ram Das, Goyiud. 


The Bhugguts or saints, and others who contributed 
agreeably to the ordinary copies‘of the Grunt’h, are enume- 
rated below. 


1, Kubeer (the well-known © 13. Ramanund Byraghee (a 


reformer). well-known reformer), 
2 Treelotchun, & Brahmin. 14. Purmanund., 
. 3 Behnee. 15. Soor Das (a blind man)- 
4. Rao Das, a Chumar, or 16, Meeran Baee, a Bhug. 
- leather dresser. gutnee, or holy woman; 
5. Nam Deo, a Cheepa, or 17. Bulwund, and 
cloth printer. 18, Sutta, “Doms” or chan- 
6. Dhuuna, a Jat. ters who recited before 
7, Shekh Furreed, a Maho- Arjoon. 
metan peer or saint. 19. Soonder Das, Rubabee 
8. Jeideo, a Biahmin. or player upon a string- 
9. Bheekun. ed instiument. He 13 
10. Sen, a barber. pot properly one of the. 
11. Peepa (a Joghiee 2), Bhugguts. 


12. Sudhna, a butcher, 


5th. “The Bhog.” In Sanscrit this word means to 
enjoy any thing, but it is commonly used to denote the con- 
clusion of any sacred writing, both by Hindoos and Sikhs, 
The Bhog occupies about 66 pages, and besides the writings 
of Nanuk and Arjoon, of Kubeer, Shekh Furreed, and other 
reformers, it contains the compositions of nine Bhats or 
rhapsodists who attached themselves to Ummer Das, Ram, 
Das, and Arjoon. 


The Bhog commences with four sloks in Sanscrit by 
Nanuk, which are followed by 67 Sauscrit solks in one metre 
by Arjoon, and then by 24 in another metre by the fame 
Gooroo, There are also 23 sloks in Punjabee or Hindee by 
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rat inet which contain praises of Amritsir. These are soon 
followed by 243 aloks by Kubeer, and 180 by Shekb Fur- 
reed, and othera containing some sayings of Arjoon. Af- 
terwards the writings of Kull and the other Bhats follow, 
intermixed with pottions by Arjoon, aod so on to the end. 


The nine Bhats who contributed to the Bhog are named 
as fullows :— 


i. Bhikha, a follower of 5, Shull; a follower of Are 


Ummer Das. joon, 
2. Kull, a follower of Ram 6. Null, 
Das. 7. Muthra, 
3. Kull Suhar. 8. Bull. 
4. Jalup, a follower of 9, Keerit. 
Arjoon, 


The names are evidently fanciful, and perhaps fictitious, 
In the book called the “ Gooroo Bilas” eight Bhats only are 
enumerated, aud all the names except Bull are different 
from tHose in the Grunt’h. 


Supplement of the Grunt'h, 


6th. ‘ Bhog ka Banee,” or, Epilogue of the Conelu- 
sion. If comprises about seven pages, and contain, first, 
some preliminary sloks, called “Slok Meih! Peilla,” or, 
Hymn of the first Woman or Slave; secondly, Nanuk’s 
Admonition to Mulhar Raja; thirdly, the “ Ruttan Mala” 
of Nanuk, 7. ¢, the Rosary of Jewels, or string of (religious) 
worthies, which simply shows, however, what should be the 
true characteristics or qualities of religious devotees; and, 
fourthby, the “ Hukeekut,” or, Circumstance of Sivoab, 
Raja of Ceylon, with reference to a “ Potee” or sacred 
writing known as “ Pran Singhlee.” This last is said to have 
beea anes by one Bhaee Bhunnoo ia the time of 
Govind. 


The Ruttun Mala is said to have been originally 
written in Toorkee, or to have been abstracted from a 
Toorkee original. 
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APPENDIX II. 


THE “DUSWEN PaADSHAH KA GRUNT,’ OR, BOOK OF THE 
TENTH KING, OR SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, THAT IS OF 
GOOROO GOVIND SINGH. 


Norr.—Like the * Adee Grunt’h,” the book of Govind is 
metrical throughout, but the versification frequently varies, 


It is written in the Hindee dialect, and in the Punjabee 
character, excepting the concluding portion, the language of 
which is Persian, while the alphabet continues the Goor- 
mookee, The Hindee of Govind is almost such as is spoken 
in the Gangetice provinces, and has few peculiarities of the 
Punjabee dialect. 


One chapter of the Book of the Tenth King may be con- 
sidered to be narrative and historical, viz. the “ Vichitr 
Natuk,” written by Govind himself; but the Persian 
“ Hikayuts,” or stories, also partake of that character, from 
the circumstances attending their composition and the 
nature of some allusions made in them. The other portions 
of this Grunt’b are more mythological than the first book, 
and it also partakes more of a worldly charater throughout, 
although it contaias many noble allusions to the unity of the 
Godhead, and to the greatness and goodness of the Ruler of 
the Universe. 


Five chapters, or portions only, and the conimencement 
of a sixth, are attributed to Govind himself; the remainder, 
qd. é. by far the larger portion, is said to have been composed 
by four scribes in the service of the Gooroo; partly, perhaps, 
agreeable to his dictation. The names of Sham and Ram 
occur as two of the writers, but, in truth, little is known of 
the authorship of the portions in question, 


The “ Duswen Padshah ka Grunt’h” forms a quarto 
volume of 1,066 pages, each page consisting of 23 linos, and 
each line of from 38 to 41 letters. 


+) 
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Contents of the Book of the Tenth King. 


1 Ast. “The Japjee,” or, simly. the “Jap,” the supple. 
ment or complement of the “ Jupjee” of Nanuk,~—a prayer 

to be read or repeated in the morning, as it continges to 

be by pious Sikhs. It comprises 198 distiches, and ‘occupies a? 
ahout seven pages, the termination of a verse and the ent 
of a line not being the same, The Jupjee was composed by 
Gooroo Govind. 


« 


2d. “ Akal Stoot,” or, the Praises of the Almighty,—a 
hymp commonly read jn the morning. It occupies 23 pages, 
and the initiatory verse aloue is the composition of Govind, 


. 8d. “The Vichitr Natuk,” 1. e. the Wondrous Tald, 
This was written by Govind himself, and it gives, first, tha 
mythological history of his family or race; secondly, an 
account of his mission of reformation ; and, third/y, a des- 
cription of his warfare with the Himalayan chiefs and the 
Imperial forces. It is divided into fourteen sections; but 
the se is devoted to the praises of the Almighty, and the 
last is of a similar tenor, with an addition to the effect that 
he would hereafter relate his visions of the past and hig 
experience of the present world. The,Vichitr Natuk occu- 
pies about 24 pages of the Giunt’h, 


Ath. “ Chundee Churitr,” or, the Wonders of Chundee 
or the Goddess. There are two portions called Chundee 
Churitr, of which this is considered the greater. It relates 
the destruction of eight, Titans or Deityas by Chundee, 
the Goddess, It occupies about 20 pages, and it is under- 
stood to be the translation of a Sanscrit legend, executed, 
some are willing to believe, by Govind himself. 


The names of the Deityds destroyed are as follows :— 


1, Mudhoo Keitub, 6. Rukt Beej. 
2, Meib Khasoor. 7. Nishoonbh., : 
3, Dhoomur Lotchun. 8. Shoonbh, 


4, and 5, Chund and Moond, 
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Sth. “Uhundee Churitr” the lesser. The same 
legends as the greater Chundée, narrated in a different 
metre. It occupies about 14 pages. 


6th. “ Chundee kee Var.” Astipplement té the legends 
of Chandes. It occupies about six pages. 


7th. “Gheian Pribodh,” or, the Excellence of Wisdom. 
Praises of the Almighty, with allusions to ancient kings, 
taken mostly from the Muhabharut, It occupies abeut 2] 


pages. 


8th. “Chowpeian Chowbees Owtaran Keean,” or, 
Quatrains relating to the Twenty-four Manifestations (Owtars 
or Avatars). These “Chowpeys” occupy about 848 pages 
and they are considered to be the work of one by name 
Sham. 


The names of the incarnations are as follows :-— 


1. The fish, or Much’b. the sect of Seraoghees 
2. The tortoise, or Kuch’h. of the Jein persuasion 
3. The lion, or Nurr. or, indeed, the great 
4. Nurayen. Jein prophet himeelf. 
5. Mohunee. 16, Mun Raja. 
6. The boar, or Varah, 17. Dbhunuxtur (the doctor, 
7. The man-loin, or Nur- or physician). 

singh. 18, The sun, or Sooruj. 
8. The drawf, or Bawun, 19. The moon, or Chunder- 
9, Purs Ram. mah, 

30. Bruhma. 20. Rama. 

11. Boodr 21. Krishna. 

12. Jalundhur. 22, Nur (meaning Arjoon). 

18. Vishnoo. 23. Bodha. 

14. (No name specified, but 24, Kulkee; to appear at 
understood to be a the end of the Kul- 
manifestation of Vish- yoog, or when the sins 
noo.) of men are at their 

35, Arhunt Deo (considered height, 


to be the founder of 


9th. (No name entered, but known as) “ Mehdee Meer,” A 
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supplement to the Twenty-four Incarnations, Mehdee it is 
said will appear when the mission of Kulkee is fulfilled, 
The name and the idea are borrowed from the Sheea 
Mahometans. It oceupies somewhat less than 8 page. 


10th. (No name entered, but known as) “the Owtare 
of Brukma.” An account of seven incarnations of Biuhma, 
follawed by some account of eight Rajas of bygone times, 
It occupies about 18 pages. 


The names of the incarnations are as follows :— 


1. Valmeek, 5. Veias (Vyasa). 

2. Kushup. 6 Khusht Rikhee (or the 
8. Shookur, Six Sages), 

4. Batchess. 7. Kul Das, 


The kings are enumerated below -— 


1. Mun. 5. Mandhata. 
2. Pith. 6, Dhuleep. 
3. Suggur. 7. Rugh., 

4, Ben. 8 U). 


11th. (No name entered, but known as) © ‘he Owtars 
of Roodr or Siva.” It comprisrs 56 pages; and two incar- 
nations only are mentioned, namely, Duct and Parisnath. 


12th. ‘ Shustr Nam Mala,” or, the Name-string of 
Weapons, The names of the various weapons are recapitu- 
lated, the weapons are praised, and Gosind terme them 
collectively his Goorvo or guide, Tie composition never- 
theless isnot attributed to Govind, It occupies about 68 
pages, 
13th, “Sree Mookh Vuk, Suweia Buters,” or the Voice 
of the Gooroo [Govind] himself, in thirty-two verses. These 
verses were composed by Govind 18 declared, and they sre 
condemnatory of the Veda, the Pooraus, and the Koran, 
They occupy about 34 pages. 
~ 14th. © Huzareh Shubd,” or, the Thousand Verres jo 
the Metre called Shubd, ‘here are, however, but ten veisis 
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only in most Grunt’hs, ocenpyiog about two pages. Huzar 
is uot understood in its literal sense of a thonsaad, but as 
implying invaluable or excellent. They are laudatory of thé 
Creator and creation, and deprecate the adoration of saints 
and military divinities. They were written by Gooroo 
Govind. «© ‘" ae ale U's 
15th. * Istree Churitr,’ or, Fales of Women. There 
are 404 stories, illustrative of the: character and dispositioyj 
of women. A stepmother became enamored of her stepson, 
the heir of a monarchy, who, however, would notfgratify her 
desires, whereupon she represented tu her husband that his 
first-born had made attempts upon her honor. The Raja 
oydered his son to bé put ‘to death ; but hia ministers in- 
terfered, and proca a respite. Théy then enlarged in 
s series of stoties upou the nature of women; aid at Idugtli 
the Raja became sensible of the guilt of his wife’s mind, and 
of his own rashness. These stories occupy 446 pages, or nearly 
half of the Grunt’h. The name of Sham also occuis as the 
writer of one or more of them. ae 


16th, The ** Hikayuts,” or Tales. These comprise 
twelve stories in 866 sloks of two lines each. They ere 
written in the Persian language and Goormookhee character, 
and they wére composed by Govind himsélf 43 admonitory 
of Aurangzeb, and were sent to the emperor by the hands 
of Deia Singh and four other Sikhs, The tales were 
accompanied by a letter written in a pointed manner, 
which, however, does not form a portion of the Grunt’h. , 


These tales occupy about 30 pages, and conclude the 
Grunt h of Gooroo Govind. aa 
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APPENDIX III. 


SOMB PRINCIPLES OF BELIEF &ND RRACTICE, AT RXEM- 
PLIFLED IN THE QPINIONS UF THE SIKH GOUROOS OR 
TEACHERS. 


With an Ad lendum, showing the modes in which the missions of Nanuh 
and Govind are represented or regarded by the Sikhs. 


}. God—the Godhead. 


THe True Name is God ; without fear, without enmity ; the 
Being without Death, the Giver of Salvation ; the 
Gooroo aud Grace, 


Remember the primal Truth ; Truth which was before the 
world began. 

Truth which is, and Truth, O Nanuk ! which will remain. 

By reflection it cannot be uuderstood, if times innumerable 
it be considered. 

By meditation it cannot beattained, how much soever the 
attention be fixed, 

A hundred wisdoms, even a hundred thousand, not one ao- 
companies the dead, 

How can Truth be told, how can falsehood be unravelled ? 

O Nanuk! by following the will of God, as by him 
ordained. 

NaNukK, Adge Grunt’h, Jupjee, (commencement of). 

One, self-existent, Himself the Creator. 

O Nauuk! one continueth, another never was and never 
willbe, §Nanuk, Adee Grunt’h, Gowreea Rag. 


Thou art i in each thing, and in all places, 
O God! thou art the one Existent Beiug. 


Ram Das, Adee Grunth, Agsa Rag. 
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My mind dwells upon One, 
He who gave the Soul and the body, «, 


Ansoon, Adee Grunt’h, Sree Bag. 


Time is the only God ; the First and the Last, the endless 
Being; the Creator, the Destroye:; He who can 
make and unmake. 


God who created Angels and Demons, who created the East 
and the West, the North and tre South, How can 
He be expressed by words ? 


Govinn, Huzareh Shubd. 


God is one image (or Being), how can He be conceived in 
anothe: form ? 


Govinp, Vichitr Natuk. 


2. Incarnations, Suints, and Prophets, the Hindoo Owtars 
(Avatars), Mahomet, and Siddhs, and Peers. 


Numerous Mahomets have there been, and multitudes of 
Brahmas, Vishnoos, and Sivas, 


Thousands of Peers and Piophets, and tens of thousands of 
Saints aud Holy men: 


But the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the true Name of 


God, 
O Nanuk! of God, His qualities, witLout end, beyond reckon- 
ing, who can uvderstand ? 
Nanuk, Ruttun Mala (Extra to the Grant’h). 


Many Brulimas wearied themselves with the study of the 
Veds, but found not the value of an oi] seed. 


Holy men and Saints sought about anxiously, but they were 
deceived by Maya. 

There have been, and there have passed away, ten regent 
Owtars and the wondrous Muhadeo. 


Even they, wearied with the application of ashes, could not 
find Thee. Ansuon, Adee Grunt’h, Sodhce. 
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Soors ahd Siddhs and the Deotas of Siva ; Shekhs and 
Pe@re and men of might, 


Have come and have gone, and others are likewide passing 
by. 
Arsoon, Adee Grumi’h, Srae Rag. 


Krishna indeed slew demons; he performed wonders, 
and he declared himself to be Bruhm ; yet he should not be 
regarded as the Lord. He himself died ; How can he save 
those who put faith in him; How can one sunk in the 
ocean sustain another above the waves? God alone is all- 
powerful : He can create, and He can destroy. 


Govinp, Husarek Shubd. 


God, without friends, without enemies, 
Who heeds not praise, nor is moved by curses, 
How could He become manifest as Krishna ? 
How could He, without parents, without offspring, become 
born toa “ Devkee?’ Govinn, Husareh Shubd. 


Ram and Ruheem® (names repeated) cannot give salvation. 
Brubma, Vishnooand Siva, the Sun and the Moon, all are 
in the power of death. Govind, Huzareh Shubd 


3. The Sikh Gooroos not to be worshipped. 


He who speaks of me as the Lord, 
Him will I sink into the pit of Hell ! 
Consider me as the slave of God : 
OF that have no doubt in thy mind. 
I am but the slave of the Lord, 
Come to behold the wonders of Creation, 
Govinn, Vichity Natuk, 


* The merciful, ¢, e¢, the God of the Mahometans, 
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4. Images, and the Worship of Sainte, 


Worship not another (than Ged) ; bow not to the Dead. 
NaNuk, Adee Grunt’h, Sort Raginee. 


_ To worship an image, to make pilgrimages to a shrine, 
to remain in a desert and yét to have the mind impure, is 
allin vain, and thus thou canst not be accepted, To bé 
saved thou must worship Troth (God). 

Nanvk, Adee Grunth, Bhog ; in-which, however, 
he professes to quote a learned Brahmin. 


Man, who isa beast of the field, cannot comprehend Him 
whose power is of the Past, the Present, and the Future. 


God is worshipped, that by worship salvation may be at- 
tained. 


Fall at the feet of God ; im senseless stone God is riot, 
Govinn, Vichitr Natuk, 


5. Miracles. 


To possess the power of a Siddhee, (or changer of shapes,) 
To be asa Ridhee, (or giver away of never-ending stores,) 
Aud yet to be ignorant of God, I do not desire. 

All such things are vain. 
NANvE, Adee Grunt’h, Sree Rag, 


Dwell thou in famés uninjured, 

Remain unharmed amid ice eternal, 

Make blocks of stong thy daily food, 

Spurn the Earth before thee with thy foot, 

Weigh the Heavens in a balance ; 

And then ask of me to perform miracles, 
NaNovk, to a challenger about miracles ; 


Adee Grunt’h, Maj Var, 
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6. Pransmigration. 


Life is like the wheel circling on its pivot, 
O Nanuk ! of going and coming there 1s no end. 


NanvK, Adee Grunt’h, Assa. (Numerous 
other passages of a like kind might be 
quoted from Nanuk and his successors.) 


He who knows not the One God 
Will be bon again times innumerable. 


Govinp, Mehdce Meer. 


7. Fatth. 


Kat and clothe thyself, and thou may’st be happy; 
But without fear and faith there 13 ne salvation. 


Nanuk, Adee Grunt’h, Sohila Maroo Rag, 


8. Grace, 


O Nanuk! he, on whom God looks, finds the Lord. 
NANUvE, Adee Grunt’h, Assa Rag. 


OQ Nanuk! he, on whom God looks, will fix his mind on the 
Lord. Umer Das, Adee Grunt’s, Bilawul, 


9. Predestination. 


According to fate of each, dependent on his actions; 
are his coming and going determined, 


NANUK, Ades Grunt’h Asse, 
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How can Truth be told ? how can falsehood he unravelled 7 
O Nanuk ! by following the will of God, as by Him or- 
dained. Nanuk, Adee Grunt’s, Jupjee. 


10. The Veds, the Poorans, and the Koran. 


Potees, Simruts, Veds, Poorans, 
Are all as nothing, if unleavened by God. 


NanvK, Adee Grunt’é, Gowree Rag. 


Give ear to Shasters and Veds and Korans, 

And thou may’st reach “ Swurg and Nork.” — 
(i. e. to the necessity of coming back again.) 

Without God, salvation is unattainable, 


NaNnok, Ruttun Mala (an Extra book 
of the Adee Grunt’h.) 


Since he fell at the feet of God, no one has appeared great 
in his eyes, 

Ram and Ruheem, the Poorans and the Koran, have many 
votaries, but neither does he regard, 

Simruts, Shasters, and Veds, differ in many things; not one 
does he heed, 

O God! under Thy favour bas all been done; nought is of 
myself, GoviInD, Reth Ras. 


ll. Asceticiem. 


& A householder * who does no evil, 
Who is ever intent upon good, 

Who continually exerciseth charity, 
Such a householder is pure as Ganges, 


NaANnuR, Adee Grunt’h, Ramkullee Raginee, 


* 4,6. in English idiom, one of the laity; one who fulfils the ordinary 
tier of life, 
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Householders and Hermits are equal, whoever calls on the 
name of the Lord. 
Nanox, Adee Grunt'h, Assa Raginee. 


Be “ Oodas.” (i. 6. disinterested) ia thy mind in the midst of 
householdership. 


Unmmer Das, Adee Grunt’h, Sree Rag, 


12. Caste. 


Think not of race, abase thyself, aud attain to salvation. 
NANuE, Adee Grunt’h, Sarung Rag. 


God will not ask man of his birth, 
He will ask him what has he done. 


Nanvuk, Adee Grunt’'h, Purbhatee Raginee, 


Of the impure among the noblest 
Heed not the injunction ; 

Of one pure among the most despised 
Nauuk will become the footstool, 


Nanuk, Adee Grunt’h, Mulbar Rag, 


All say that thore ate four races, 

But all are of the seed of Brubm. 

The world is but clay, 

And of similar clay many pots are made. 

Nanuk says man will be judged by his actions, 

And that without finding God there will be no salvation, 
The body of man is composed of the five elements ; 

Who can say that one is high and anotber low ? 


Unmmer Das, Adee Grunt’h, Bheiruy: 
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I will make the four races of one color, 
TI will cause them to remember the words “Wah Gooroo.” 


Govinp, in the Reket Nameh, which, however, 
is not included in the Geunt’h. 


13 Food. 


OQ Nanuk ! the right of strangers is the one, the Ox, and 
the other the Swine, 


Gooroos and Peers witness to their disciples when they eat 
naught which hath enjoyed life, 


Nanoxk, Adee Grunt’h, Maj. 


An animal slain without cause cannot be proper food. 
O Nanuk ! from evil doth evil ever come. 


Nano, Adee Grunt’h, Maj. 


14, Brahmins, Saints &c. 


That Brahmin is a son of Bruhm, 

Whose rules of action are devotion, prayer, and purity ; 

Whose principles of faith are humility, and contentment. 

Such a Brahmin may break prescribed 1ules, and yet find 
palvation. Nanvuk, Adee Grunt'h, Bhog. 


The cotton* should be mercy, the thread contenteduess, and 
the seven knots virtue. 


If there is such a “‘ Juneeoo ” of the heart, wear it ; 


# Viz, the cotion of the Brahminical thread, or junecco. 
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It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, become impure. 
O Nanuk! he who wears such a thread ia to be numbered 
with the holy. NaNnuk, Adee Grunt’h, Assa. 


Devotion is not in the Kinta (or ragged garment), nor 
in the Dunda (or staff), nor in Bhusm (or ashes), nor in the 
shaven head (mooudee), nor in the sounding of horus (Singheh 
weiel:). NaNuk, Adee Grunt’h, Suohee. 


Iu this age few Brahmins are of Brahm (2. e. are pure and 
holv). Umer Das, Adee Crunvh, Bilawal. 


The Svonyassee should consider his home the jungle. 

His heart should not yearn after material forms: 

Gheian jor Truth) should be his Gooroo. 

His Viboot (or ashes) should be the name of God, 

And he should neither be held to be “Sut-joonee,’ nor 
‘Rnj joonee,” nor “Tuamuh-joonee” (that is, 
should neither scem good for lis own profit only, 
uor gcod or bad as seemed expedient at the time, 
nor bad that he might thereby gain his ends ) 


Govinn, Huzareh Shubd 


15. Infantierde. 





With the slayers of daughters 
Whoever has intercourse, him do I curse. 


And again,— 


Whosoever takes food from the slayers of daughters, 
Shall die unabsolved. 


GovinD, Rehet Names, (Extra to the Grunt’h ) 
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16. Suttee. 


They are not Suttees who perish in the flames. 
O Nanuk ! Suttees are those who die of a broken heart. 
And again,— 


The loving wife perishes with the body of her husband. 
But were her thoughts bent upon God, her sorrows would be 
alleviated. Umer Das, Adee Grunt’h, Soolee. 


ADDENDUM, 


Bhaee Goordus Bhulleh’s mode of representing the Mission 
of Nanuk. 


There were four races and four creeds* iu the world amotg 
Hiudoos and Mahometans ; 


Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them strongly : 

Tbe Hindoos dwelt on Benares and the Ganges, the Maho- 
metans on the Kaaba, 

The Mahometans held by circumoision, the Hindoos by 
strings acd frontal marks. 

They each called on Ram and Ruheem, one name, and yet 
both forgot the road. 

Forgetting the Veda and the Koran, they were inveigled in 
tlie snares of the world. 

Truth remained on oae side, while Moollas and Brahmins 
disputed, 

And Salvation was not attained. 


@ The four races of Syeds, Shekhs, Moghuls, and Puthans, are here 
termed as of four creeds, and likened to the four castes or races of the 
Hindoos, It is, indeed, a common saying that such a aad is “ huram.i« 
chat Muzhub,” or forbidden aniong the four faiths or sects of Malometane. 
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‘ * * ° *° 
* ® * * * 


God heard the complaint (of virtue or truth), and Nanuk 
was sent into the world, 

He established the custom that the disciple should wash the 
feet of his Gooroo, and drink the water; 

Par Brubm and Poorun Bruhn, in this Kulyoog, he showed 
were one, 

The four Feet (of the animal sustaining the world) were 
made of Faith; the four castes were made one; 

The high and the low became equal; the salutation of the 
feet (among disciples) he established in the world* ; 

Contrary to the nature of man, the feet were exalted above 

the head, 

In the Kulyoog he gave salvation : using the only true Name, 
he taught men to worship the Lord. 

To give salvation in the Kulyoog Gooroo Nanuk came. 


Note -—The above extracts, and several others from the 
book of Bhaee Goordas, may be seen in Malcolm’s “ Sketch 
of the Sikhs,” p. 152. &.; rendered, however, in a less 
literal manner than has here been attempted. 


The book contains forty chapters, written in different 
kinds of verse, and it is the repositary of many stories 
about Nanuk which the Sikhs delight to repeat. Oue of these 
is as follows :— 


Nanuk again went to Mecca; blue clothing he wore, like 
Krishna ; 

A staff in his hand, a book by his side ; the pot, the cap, and 
the mat, he also took : 

He sat where the Pilgrims completed the final act of their 
pilgrimage, 

And when he slept at night he lay with his feet towards the 
front. 

Jeewun struck him with his foot, saying, ‘Ho! what infidel 
sleeps here, 


* The Akalees still follow this custom. 
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With his feet towards the Lord, like an evil doer ?” 
—Seizing him by the leg, he drew him aside; then Mecca 
also turned, and a miracle was declared. 

All were astonished, &c., &. 


Gooroo Govind’s mode of representing his Mission. (From 
the Vichitr Natuk, with ao extract from the 
Twenty-four Incarnations, regarding the last Avatar 
and the succeeding Mehdee Meer.) 


Note —The first four chapters are occupied with a 
mythological account of the Sodhee and Beldee, subdivisions 
of ihe Kshutree race, the rulers of the Punjab at Lahore and 
Kussoor, and the descendants of Loh and Koosoo, the song 
of Ram, who traced his descent through Dusruth, Rughog 
Sooruj, and others, to Kalren, a primeval monarch. So far 
as regards the present object, the contents may be summed 
up in the promise or prophecy, that in the Kulyoog Nanuk 
would bestow blessings on the Sodhees, and would, on his 
fourth mortal appeaiance, become one of that tribe,* 


Chapter V. (abstract)—The Brahmins began to follow 
the ways of Soodras, and Kshutrees of Veisyas, aud, simi- 
larly, the Soodras did as Brahmins, and the Veisyas as Kebu- 
trees. In the fulness of time Nanuk came and established 
his own sect in the world. He died. but he was born again 
as Unggud, aud a third time as Ummer Das, and at last 
he appeared as Ram Das, as had been declared, and the 
Goorooship became inherent inthe Sodhees, Nanuk thus 
put on other habiliments, as one lamp is lighted at another 
Apparently there were four Gooroos, but, in truth, in each 
body there was the soul of Gooroo Nanuk, When Ram 
Das departed, his son Arjoon became Gooroo, who was fol- 
lowed successively by Hur Govind, Hur Race, Hur Krishen 
aud Tegh Bubadur, who gave his life for his faith in Delhi, 
having been put to death by the Mahometans. ; 


* Compare the translations given in Malcolm’s Sketch p. 174, &c, 
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Chapter VI. (abstract).—In the Bheeem Khoond, near 
the Seven Shuringhee (or Peaks), where the pandoos exer- 
cised sovereignty, (the unembodied soul of) Gooroo Govind 
Singh implored the Almighty, and became absorbed in the 
Divine essence (or obtained salvation without the necessity 
of again appearing on earth), Likewise the parents of the 
Gooroo prayed to the Lord continually. God looked on 
them with favour, and (the soul of) Govind was sent for 
from the Seven Peaks to become ove of mankind. 


Then my wish was not to reappear, 
For my thoughts were bent upon the feet of the Almighty ; 
But God made known to me his desires. 


The Lord said, “ When mankind was created, the 
Deityas were sent for the punishment of the wicked, but 
the Deityas being strong, forgot me their God. Then the 
Deotas were sent, but they cansed themselves to be wor- 
shipped by men as Siva, and Brumha, and Vishnoo. The 
Sidhs were afterwards born, but they, following different 
ways, established many sects. Aftarwards Gorukhnath ap- 
peared in the world, and he making many kings his dis- 
ciples, established the sect of Joghees. Ramanund then 
came into the world, and he established the sect of Byraghees 
after his own fashion. Muhadeen (Mahomet) too was 
born, and became lord of Arabia, He established a sect, 
and required his followers to repeat his name. Thus, they 
who were sent to guide mankind, perversely adopted modes 
of their own, and misled the world. None taught the right 
way to the ignorant; wherefore thou, O Govind! hast been 
called, that thou mayst propagate the worship of the One 
True God, and guide those who have lost the road.” 
Hence I, Govind, have come into the world, and have estab- 
lished a sect, and have laid down its customs; but whoso- 
ever regards me as the Lord shall be dashed into the pit 
of hell, for I am but as other men, a beholder of the 
wonders of creation. 


[Govind goes on to declare that he regarded the re- 
ligions of the Hindoos and Mahometans as naught; that 
Joghees, and the readers of Korans and Poorans, were but 
deceivers; that no faith was to be put in the worship of 
images and stones, All religions, he says, had become 
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corrupt; the Soonyassee and Byraghee equally showed the 
wroog way, and the modes of worship of Brahmins and 
Kshutrees and others were idle and vain, “ All shall pass 
imto hell, for God is not in books and scriptures, but in 
humility and truthfulness.” 


The subsequent chapters, to the 13th inclusive, relate 
the wars in which Goviud was engyaed with the Raja of 
the hills and the imperial forces.] 


Chapter XIV. (abstract)—O God! thou who hast 
always preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast in- 
flicted punishment on the wicked ; who hast regarded me 
as thy devoted slave and hast served me with thine own 
hand, now all that I have beheld, and all thy glories which 
I haye witnessed, will I faithfully relate. What I beheld 
in the former world, by the blessing of God will I make 
known, In all my undertakings the goodness of the Lord 
hath been showered upon me. Loh (iron) has been my 
preserver, Through the goodness of God have I been 
strong, and all that I have seen during the various ages 
will I put in a book; every thing shall be fally made known, 


Extract from the Twenty-four Avatars. 


Kulkee, (conclusion of).—Kulkee at last became strong 
and proud, and the Lord was displeased, and created an- 
other Being. Mehdee Meer was created, great and power- 
ful, who destroyed Kulkee, and became master of the 
world, Allisin the hands of God, In this manner passed 
away the twenty-four manifestations. 


Mehdee Meev.—Io such manner was Kulkee destroyed, 
but God manifests himself at all times, and at the end of 
the Kulyoog, all will be his own.* When Mehdee Meer 
had vanquished the woild he became raised up in his mind, 
He assumed to himself the crown of greatness and power, and 
all bowed to him. He regarded himself as supreme. He 
thought not of God, but considered himself to be in all 
things and to exist everywhere, Then the Almighty seized 


*¥ Ny jot, jot Suman, 
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the fool, God is Oue. He is withont a second He is 
everywhete, in the water and under the earth, He who 
knows not the One God, will be born again times innnumer- 
nhle, In the end God took away the power of Mehdee 
Meer, and destroyed him utterly 


A creeping worth did the Lord create ; 

By the ear of Mehdee it went and stayed : 
The worm entered by his eaf, 

And he was wholly subdued, 


APPENDIX 1V, 


1H ADMUNITORY LETTERS OF NANUK TO Tile ratuLous 
MONARCH KARON; AND THE PRESCRIPTIVE LETTERS OF 
GOVIND FOR THE QUIDANCE OF THE SIKU, 


Nore.—Two letters to Karon are attributed to Nanuk. 
he first is styled the “Nusseeut Nameh,” or Letter of 
Admonition and Advice. The second is stvled simply the 
" Reply of Nanuk,” and professes to be spoken. Karon 
may possibly be a corruption of Haruon, the ‘ Haruun el 
Raschid’ of Buropean and Asiatic fame, Both compositions 
are of course fabulota as segaris Nanuk, and appear to be 
the compositions of the commencement or middle of lust 
Century, 


The two letters of Govind are termed the ‘ Rehet 
Nameh” and the “ Tunkha Nameh,” or the Letter of Rules 
und the Letter of Fines respectively} and while they afe 
adapted for general guidance, they profess to have been 
drawn up in reply to questions put by individuals, or for the 
sutisfuction of particulur inquuess. Thee is no cridenes 
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that they were composed by Govind himself; but they may 
be held to represent his views, and the principles of Sikhism. 


1, The Nusseeut Nameh of Nanuk or the Letter to Karon 
the Mighty Prince, possessing forty Capital Cities 
replenished with Treasure. (Extracts from.) 


Alone man comes, alone he goes. 


When he departs naught will avail him (or bear him 
witness). 


When the reckoning is taken, what answer will ha give ? 
If then only he repents, he shall be punished. 

¥ 8 _* * 

* * * * 


Karon paid no devotions ; he kept not faith ; 
The world exclaimed he ruled not justly. 
He was called a Ruler, but he governed not well, 
For the pledsure of the world ensnared him. 
He plundered the earth: hell-fire shall torment him, 
* * * * * 
* + * * ¥ 


Man should do good, so that he be not ashamed. 

Repent—and oppress not, 

Otherwise hell-fire shall seize thee, even in the grave, 
* * * * + 

Holy men, Prophets, Shahs aud Khans, 

The mark of not one remaineth in the world ; 

For man is but us the passing shade of the flying bird. 
* ~# * * te 


Thou rejoicest in thy Forty Treasures, 

But thou hast not kept faith. 

See, oh people! Karon utterly confunded. 

O Nanuk! pray unto God, an! seek God as thy rafug>, 
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2. The Reply of Nanuk to Kuron, the Lord of Medina. 


First, Nanuk went to Mecca ; 

Medina he afterwards visited. 

The lord of Mecca and Medina, 

Karon, he made his disciple. 

When Nanuk was about to depart, 

Karon the fortunate, thus spoke : 

Now thou art about to go, 

But when wilt thou return ? 

Then the Gooroo thus answered : 

When I put on my tenth dress 

T shall be called Govind Singh ; 

Then shall all Singhs wear their hair, 

They shall accept the “ Pahul” of the two-edged dagger : 

Then shall the sect of the Khalsa be established ; 

Then shail men exclaim, “ Victory, O Goorvo!” 

The four races shall become one and the same ; 

The five weapons shall be worn by all, 

In the Kulyoog they shall array themselves in vestments of 
ue $ 

The name of the Khalsa shall be every where. 

In the time of Aurungzeb 

The Wond:ous Khalsa shall arise. 

Then shall battles be waged, 

Endless war shall ensue, 

And fighting shall follow year after year. 

They shall place the name of Govind Singh in their hearts; 

Many heads shall be rendered up, 

And the empire of the Khalsa shall prevail, 

First, the Punjab shall become the Jand of the Sikh ; 

Then other countries shall be theirs ; 

Hindostan and the North shall be possessed by them; 

Then the West shall bow to them, 

When they enter Khorassan, 

Gaubul and Candahar shall lie Jow. 

When Iran * has been laid prostrate, 

Mecea shall be beheld, 

And Medina shall be seized, 

Mighty, shall be the rejoicing, 

And all shall exclaim, “ Hail, Gooroo ’ 


* Porsia, 
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Unbelfever shall everywhere be destroyed ; 

The holy Khalea shall be exalted; 

Beasts, and bitds, and cteeping things, shall tremble (in tite 
presence of te Lotd). 

Men and women shall everywhere call on God. 

he earth, the ocean and the heavens, shall call on God, 

By calling on the Qooroo shall mett be blessed, 

Every faith shatl become of the Khalsa; 

No other religion will refrain, 

“ Wah Goorvo ” shall everywhere be repeated, 

And Pain and Trouble shall depart. 

In the Kulyoog shall the Kingdom be established 

Which Nanak received from the Lord, 

Worthless, I fall before God ; 

Nanuk, the slave, cannot comprehend the ways of the Lord. 


3. The Rehet Namek of Gooroo Govind. (Extracts front, 
and abstracts of portions.) 


Written for Durreeaee Oodassee, acd repeated to Prublad Singh at Uys 
chullunuggur (Nuderl on the Godavery .) 


The Gooroo being seated at Upcehullunugenr, spoke ta 
Pruhlad Singh, saying, that through the tavor of Nanul# 
there was a sect o1 faith in the world tor which rules (rehet) 
should be established. 


A Sikh who puts & cap (topee) * on his bead, shall die seven 
deaths of dropsy. 

Whosoever wears a thread ronnd his ncek is on the way to 
damuation, 


{it is forbidden to take off the tarban (pug) while eating, 
to have inte:course with Meenas, Mussuudees, and Kooiee- 
mars (children shayers), and to play at chese with women. 


No prayers areto be offered up without using the name of 
the Gooroo, aud he who heeds not the Gooioo, and served 
not the disciples faithfully, is a Mletcha indeed. 


® Referring particularly to Hindoo ascetics; but perLaps, also to the 
Mahometaus, who formerly wore sknil-caps alone, ani uow yenerally wird 
their turbans round a covering of the kind, The Sikh contempt for either 
kind of “topee” has been thrown into the shade by thei repuguance, .12 
common with all other Ind.ans, to the Boghsh cap or bat. 
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A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hookumnameh 
(requisition fur beuevolences or coutributions) of the Gooroo, 
shall fall under displeasure }. 


Firet the Gooroo (Grant’h or Book) and Khalsa, which I 
have placed in the world, 


Whosoever denies or betrays either shall be driven forth 
and dashed into bell, 


[It is forbidden to wear clothing dyed with safflower 
(i. e, of a“ Soohee ” colour), to wear charms on the head, to 
break the fast without reciting the Jup (the prayer of 
Nanuk), to neglect reading prayers in the morning, to take 
the evening meal without reciting the Reih Ras, to leave 
Akal Poorik (the Timeless Being), and worship stones, to 
make obeisance to any not a Sikh, to forget the Grunt’h, 
and to deceive the Khalsa, 


All Hookumnawels (calls for tithes or contributions) 
given by the posterity of Nanuk, of Ungend. and of Ummer 
Das shall be heeded as his own: whosoever disregards them 
shall perish. 


The things which he had placed in the world (vtz. the 
Grunt’h and the Khalsa) are to be worshipped. Strange 
Gods are not to be heeded, and the Sikh who forsakea hig 
faith shall be punished i the world to come, 


He’who worships graves‘and dead men (“ gor” and mur- 
ree,” referring to Mahometans and Hindoos), or he who 
worships temples (mosques) or stones (images), is not a Sikh, 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to the 
wearer of a cap (topee) is a resident of hell.J 


Consider the Khalea aa the Gooroo, as the very embodi- 
ment of the Gooroo: 


He who wishes to see the Cocroo will find him in the 
Khalsa. 


[Trust not Joghees or Toorke, Remember the writings 
of the Gooroo only. Regard not the six Dursuna (or systems 
of faith or speculation). Without the Gooroo, all Deities 
are as naught. The Image of the Almighty is the visible 
body (pruggut deh) of the immortal Khalea (Akal), The 
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Khalsa is everything, other divinities are as sand, which 
slips through the fingers. By the order of God the Punt’h 
(or sect) of Sikhs has been established. All Sikhs must 
believe the Gooroo and the Grunt’h, They should bow to 
the Grunt’h alone, All prayers, save the prayers of the 
Gooroo, are idle and vain. 


He who gives the “ Pabul” to another shall reap in- 
numerable blessings. He who instructs in the prayers and 
scriptures of the Gooroos shall attain salvation. Govind 
will reverence the Sikh who chafes the bands and the feet 
of the wearied Sikh traveller. The Sikh who gives food to 
other Sikhs, on bim will the Gooroo look with favor. 


Delivered on Thursday the 5th day of the dark phase 
of the Moon of Magh in the Sumbut year 1752 (beginning 
of 1696 a. D.). He who heeds these injunctions is a Sikh of 
Gooroo Govind Singh. The orders of the Gooroo are as 
himself. Depend on God.] 


4. The Tunkha Named, or Rules of Fines or Restrictions 
on Sikhs. (Abstract of.) 


Written in reply to the question of Bhaee Nund Lal, who had asked 
Gooroo Govind what was proper for a S)kh to do, and what to re- 
frain from. 


Nund Lal asked, &c.: and the Gooroo replied that such 
were to be the acts of the Sikhs. A Sikh should set his 
heart on God, on charity, and on purity (Nam, Dan, Ish- 
nan), He who in the morning does not repair to some temple 
or visit some holy man, is greatly to blame. He who does: 
not allow the poor a place (in his heart) isto blame. With- 
out the favor of God nothing can be accomplished. He 
who bows his head (7. e. humbles himself) after having offered 
up prayers is aman of holiness. Charity (Kurra Prasad, 7, ¢. 
food) should be distributed in singleness of mind to all comers 
equally, Prasad should be prepared of equal parts of flour, 
sugar, and butter. The preparer should first bathe, and 
while cooking it he should repeat ‘“ Wah Gooroo ” continual- 
ly. When ready, the food should be put on a round place, 


The Sikh who wears the (written) charms of the Toorks, 
touches iron with his feet, is to he condemned. He 
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who wears clothing dyed with safflower (of the coldtit called 
Soohee), and he who takes snuff (niswar) is to be con- 
demned,* 

He who looks lustfully upon the mother or sister of one of 
the brethren—he who does not bestow his daughter becom- 
ingly in matriage—he who takes to himself the property of 
a sister or daughter—he who wears not iron in some shape 
—he who robe or oppresses the poor, and he who makes 
obeisance to a Toork, is to be punished. 

A Sikh should comb his locks, and fold and unfold his 
turban twice a day. Twice also should he wash his mouth. 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in chaiity) in 
the name of the Gooroo. 

Sikhs should bathe in cold water: they should not 
break their fast until they have repeated the Jup, In the 
morning, Jup, in the evening, Reih Ras, and before retiring 
to rest, Sohila should always be repeated. 

No Sikh should speak false of his neighbor. Promises 
should be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat flesh from the liands of the Toorks, 


A Sikh should not delight in women, uor give himself 
up to them. 

The Sikh who calls himself a Sadh (or Holy man) 
should act in strict accordance with his professions. 

A journey should not be undertaken, nor should busi« 
ness be set about, nor should food be eaten, without first 
remembering or calling on God. 


A Sikh should enjoy the society of his own wife only. 
He should not desire other women, 


He who sees a poor man and gives him not something, 
shall not behold the presence of God, 


He who neglects to pray, or who abuses the holy, or who 
gambles, or who listens to those who speak evil of the 
Qooroos, is no Sikh. 


Daily, some portion of what is gained is to be set aside 
in the name of the Lord, but all business must be carried on 
in sincerity and truth, 


* This is the only recorded prohibition agamst tobacco, to refrain from 
which in every shape ig now arule. The Afghans of Peshawur and Caubul 
continue to take snuff, a practice but little kuown to the Indians, 
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Flame should not be extinguished with the breath, nor 
should fire be put out with water,a portion of which has 
been drunk, 


Before meals the name of the Gooroo should be repeat- 
ed. The society of prostitutes is to be avoided, nor is adul- 
tery to be committed wilh the wife of another. The Gooroo 
is not to be forsnken, and others followed. No Sikh should 
expose his person; he should not bathe in a atate of nudity, 
nor when distributing food should he be naked.* His head 
should always be covered. 


He is of the Khalsa, 

Who speak evil to none, 

Who combats in the van, 

Who gives in charity, 

Who slays a Khan, 

Who subdues his passions, 

Who burns the “ Kurms,”+ 

Who does not yield to superstitions f, 

Who is awake day and night. 

Who delights in the sayings of the Qooroos, 

And who never fears, although often overcome. 

Considering all as created by the Lord, ; 

Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will himself be 
offended. 


He is of the Khalsa, 

Who protects the poor, 

Who combats evil, 

Who remembers God, 

Who achieves greatness§, 
Who is intent upon the Lord, 
Who is wholly unfettered, 
Who mounts the war horse, 


* The practices of many Hindoo asceties are mainly aimed at. 

¢ 7. e. who despises the ceremonia) forms of the Brahmins. 

{ Hindee, Aan, said to correspond with the meaning of the Arabic Aar, 
one who does not affect to be in any way protected by Saints or others. 
The same term is applicd to the brotherhood or mutual dependence of a 
chief and his followers. 

§ Literally, who resides in state. 
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Who is ever waging battle, 

Who is continually armed, 

Who slays the Toorka, 

Who extends the faith, 

And who gives bis head with what is upon it. 
The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 
No one shall speak aga:nst Him ; 
The rivers and the mountains shall remember Him ; 
All who call upon Him shall be saved. 


O Nund Lal ! attand to what is said ; 

My own rule will I establish, 

The four races shall be one, 

I will cause all to repeat the prayer of “ Wah Gooroo.” 

The Sikhs of Govind shall bestride horses, and bear hawks 
upon their hands, 

The Toorks who behold them shall fly, 

One shall combat a multitude, 

And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever, 

At the doorway of a Sika shall wait elephants caparisoned, 

And horsemen with spears, and there shall be music over 
his gateway. 

When myriads of matches burn together, 

Then shall the Khalsa conquer East and West, 

The Khalsa shall rule ; none can resist : 

The rebellious shall be destroved, aud the obedient shall 
have favors heaped upon them, 
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APPENDIX VY. 


A LIST OF SOME SECTS OR DENOMINATIONS, . 


(In which, however, some Names or Titles, not properly distinctive of an 
Order, are also inserted.) 


Ist. Oodasee —Founded by Sree Chund, a son of 
Nanuk. ‘The Oodasees were rejected by Ummer Das, as 
not being genuine Sikhs. 


2d. Behdee, founded by Lukshmee Das, another son of 
Naouk, 


3d. Teehun, founded by Gooi00 Ungeud, 
Ath, Bhulieh, founded by Gooroo Ummer Das. 
5th. Sodhee, founded by Gooroo Ram Das. 


Note.—T he Behdees, Tehuns, Bhullehs, and Sodhees are 
rather Sikhs of the subdivisions of K»hutrees, so called, (7. e. 
of the tribes of certain Gooraps,) than distinct sects. 


6th. Ram Rayee, seceders who adhered to Ram Raee 
when Tegh Buhadur become Gooroo. They have a con- 
siderable establishment in the Lower Himalayas, near 
Hurdwar, 


7th. Bunda-Punthec, t.¢. of the sect of Bunda, who 
succeeded Govind as a temporal leader. 


8th. Mussundee —Mussund is simply the name of 4 
subdivision of the Kshutree race; but it is also specially ap- 
plied to the followers of those who resisted Govind; some 
say as adherents of Ram Raee, and others as instigators of 
the Gooroo’s son to opposition. The more common story, 
however, is that the Mussunds were the hereditary steward a 
of the household of the several Gooroos, and that they be- 
came proud and dissipated, but nevertheless arrogated 
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sanctity to themselves, and personally ill-used many Sikt.s 
for not deferring to them; whereupon Govind, regarding 
them as irreclaimable, expelled them all except two or 
three, 


9th. Rungret’ha —Converts of the Sweeper and some 
other inferior castes are so called. (See Note", p. 74, anie.) 


10th. Rumdasee, i. e. Rao or Raee Dasee —Sikhs of 
the class of Chutnars, or leather-dressers, and who trace to 


the Rao Das, or Race Das, whose writings are inserted im 
the Grunt’h. 


llth, Muzhudec,—Converts from Mahometavism are 
so called. 


12th. Akalee.—Worshippers of Akal (God), the most 
eminent of the orders ot Purists or Ascetics. 


13th. Nthung.— The naked, or pure. 


14th. Nivmulleh.—The sinless, One who has acquir- 
ed this title usually administers the Pahul to others. 


15th.—Gheianee.—The wiso, or perfect, A term some- 
times applied to Sikhs who are at once learned and pious. 


16th. Soothra Shuhee—The true, or pure: said to 
have been founded by one Sootcha, a Brahmin, (See ante, 
Note *, p. 64) 


17th, Swtcheedarce.—Likewise the tiue, or, pure: the 
founder not ascertained. 


18th Bhaee —Literally, brother. The ordinary title of 
all Sikhs who have acquired a name for holiness; and it 
is scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even of an 
order. 


To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who 
attach themselves to particular temples, or who claim to 
have been founded by particular disciple of eminence, or by 
followers who obtained any distinctive title from a Goorov. 
Thus some claim to represent Ram Das the companion of 
Nanouk , who lived till the time of Arjoon, and who obtained 
the title of “Boodha,” or Ancient. Also many hereditary 
musicians call themselves Rubabee Sikhs, from the Rubab 
or particular instrument on which they play; and these 
affect to regard Muidana, the companion of Nanuk, as_ their 
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founder, Others are called Meewanea, or the Simple or 
Mad, from one assiduous as a coliettor of the contributions 
of the faithful for the service of the Goorons, and who while 
so employed, placed a peacock’s feather in his tuban. An- 
other class is called Moossuddee (or, perhaps, Mootsuddee, 
zd. ¢. the clerk or writer order), and it is stated to be compos- 
ed of devotees of the Mahometan religion, who have 
adopted the “Jup” of Nanuk as their rule of faith. The 
Moossuddee are further said to have fixed abodes in the 
countries in the westward of the Indus. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1806, 


Treaty of Friendship and Unity between the Honorable 
East India Company and the Sirdare Runjeet Singh 
and Futteh Singh. lst January, 1806.) 


SirpaRr Runjeet Singh and Sirdar Futteh Singh have con- 
sented to the following articles of agreement, concluded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm, under the special autho- 
rity of the Right Honorable Lord Lake, himself duly 
authorized by the Honorable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bart., Governor General, and Sirdar Futteh Singh, as prin- 
cipal on the part of himself, and plenipotentiary on the part 
of Runjeet Singh :— 


Article 1,—Sirdar Runjeet Singh and Sirdar Futteh 
Singh Aloowalla, hereby agree that they will cause Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar to remove with his army to the distance of 
thirty coss from Amrutsir immediately, and will never here- 
after hold any further connection with him, or aid or assist 
him with troops, or in any other manner whatever; and they 
further agree that they will not in any way molest such of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s followers or troops as are desirous of 
returping to theit homes in the Dekkan, but, on the con- 
trary, will render them every assistance iu tLeir power for 
carrying such iutention into execution. 


Article 2—The British Government hereby agrees, that 
in case a pacification should not be effected between that 
Government, and Jeswaut Rao Holkar, the British army 
shall move from its present encampment, on the banks of the 
river Biah, as soon as Jeswunt Rao Holkar aforesaid shall 
have marched his army to the distance of thi:ty coss from 
Amrutsir; and that, in any treaty which may hereafter be 
concluded between the British Government and Jeswunt 
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Rao Holkar, it shall be stipulated that, immediately after the 
conclusion of the said treaty, Holkar shall evacuate the terri-~ 
tories of the Sikhs, aud march towards his own, and that he 
shall in no way whatever injure or destroy such parts of the 
Sikh country as may lie in his route. Tho British Govern- 
ment further agrees that, as long as the said Chieftains, Run- 
jeet Singh and Futteh Singh, abstain from holding any 
friendly connection with the enemies of that Government, or 
from committing any act of hostility on their own parts 
against the said Government, the British armies shall never 
enter the territories of the said Chieftains, nor will the 
British Government form any plans for the seizure or 
sequestration of their possessions or property. 


Dated Ist January, 1806. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


SIR DAVID OCHTERLONEY’S PROCLAMATION OF 1809. 


Precept or “ Ittillah Nameh,” under the Seal of General St. 
Leger, and under the Seal and Signature of Colonel 
Ochterloney ; written the 9th of February, 1809, corres- 
vponding tc the 23d Zee Hijeh, 1223, Hijereh, 


Tua British army having encamped near the frontiers of 
the Muharaja Runjeet Singh, it has been thought proper to 
signify the pleasure of the British Government, by means of 
this precept, in order to make all the Chiefs of the Mubaraja 
acquainted with the sentiments of the British Government, 
which have solely for their object and aim to confirm the 
friendship with the Muharaja, and to prevent any injury to 
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his country, the preservation of fiiendship between the two 
States depending on particular conditions which are horeby 
detailed. 


The Thannahs in the fortress of Khur'r, Khanpore, and 
other places on this side of the river Sutlej, which have 
been placed in the hands of the dependent of Muharaja, 
shall be razed, and the same places restored to their aucient 
possessors. 


The force of cavalry and infantry which may have 
crossed to this side of the Sutlej must be recalled to the 
other side, to the country of the Muharaja. 


The troops stationed at the Ghaut of Philour must 
march thence, and depart to the other side of the river ag 
described, and in future the troops of the Muharaja shall 
never advance into the country of the Chiefs situated oa 
this side of the river, who have called in for their security 
and protection Thannahs of the British Government ; but 1 
in the manner that the British have placed Thannahs of 
moderate number on this side of the Sutlej, ifin like manner 
a small force by way of Thannah be stativaed at the Ghaut 
of Philour, it will not be objected to. 


If the Muharaja persevere in the fulfilmént of theabove 
stipulations, which he so repeatedly professed to do in pre- 
sence of Mr, Metcalf, such fulfilment will confirm the 
mntual friendship. In case of non-compliance with these 
stipulations, then shall it he plain that the Muharaja has no 
regard for the friendship of the British, but, on the contrary, 
resolves on enmity. In such case the victorious British army 
shall commence every mode of defence. 


The communication of this precept is aulely with the 
view of publshing the sentiments of the British, and to 
know those of the Muharaja. The British are confident 
that the Muharaj. will consider the contents of this precept 
as abounding to his real advantage, and as affording a con- 
spicuous proof of their friendship; that with their capacity 
for war, they are also intent on peace, 


Note.~—The recorded translation of this document has been preserved, als 
thouzh somewhat defective in style 
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APPENDIX IX. 


THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1809, 


Treaty between the British Government and the Raja of 
Lahore. (Dated 25th April, 1809.) 


Warnsas certain differences which had arisen between the 
British Government and the Raja of Tahore have been hap- 
pily and amicably adjusted ; and both parties being anxious 
to maintain relations of perfect amity and concord, the 
following articles of treaty, which shall be binding on the 
heirs and successors of the two parties, have been concluded 
by the Raja Runjeet Singh in person, and by the agency of 
C, T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, 


Article 1—Perpetual friendship shall subsist between 
the British Government and the State of Lahore: the latter 
shall be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the 
footing of the most favored powers, and the British Govern- 
ment will have no concern with the territories and subjects 
of the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej, 


Article 2.—The Raja will never maintain in the terri- 
tory which he occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej 
more troops than are necessary for the internal duties of that 
territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the 
possessions or rights of the Chiefs in its vicinity, 


Article 3.—In the event of a violation of any of the pre- 
ceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship, 
this treaty shall be considered null and void. 


Article 4.—This treaty, consisting of four aricles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amrutsir, on the 25th day of 
April, 1809, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Raja 
of Lahore a copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
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his seal and signature ; and the Raja has delivered another 
copy of the same under his seal and signature, and Mr. C. T. 
Metcalfe engages to procure within the space of bwo months 
a copy of the same, duly ratified by the Right Honorable 
the Governor General in Oouacil, on the receipt of which by 
the Raja, the present treaty shall be deemed complete and 
binding on both parties, and the copy of it now delivered to 
the Raja shall be returned. 


APPENDIX X. 


PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ ATATES 
AGAINST LAHORE. (Dated. 1809.) 


Translation of an “ Ittilah Nameh,” addressed to the Chiefe 
of the Country of Malwak and Sirhind, on this Side 
of the River Sutle), (3d May, 1809.) 


Ir is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the 
existence of yesterday, that the mirching of a detachment 
of British troops to this side of the river Sutlej was entirely 
at the application and earnest entreaty of the several Chiefs, 
and originated solely from friendly considerations in the 
British Government, to preserve them in their |e ageat 
and iudependence. A treaty having been concluded, on the 
25th of April, 1809, between Mr, Metcalfe on the part of 
the British Government, and Muharaja Runjeet Singh, 
agreeably to the orders of the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Couucil, I have the pleasure of publishing, for 
the satisfaction of the Chiefs of the country of Malwah and 
Sirhind, the pleasure and resolutions of the British Govetn- 
ment, as contained in the seven following articles :— 
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Article 1.—The country of the Chiefs of Malwah and 
Sirhind having entered under the British protection, they 
shall in future be secured from the authority and influence 
of Muharaja Runjeet Singh, couformably to the terms of the 
treaty. 


Article 2.—All the country of the Chiefs thus taken 
wnder protection shall be exempted from all pecuniary tribute 
to the British Government. 


Article 3.—The Chiefs shall remain in the full exercise 
of the same rights and authority in their own possession 
which they enjoyed before they were received unde: the 
British protection. 


Article 4—Should s British force, on purposes of 
general welfure, be required to march through the country 
of the said Chiefs, ip 1s necessary and iucumbent that every 
Chief shall, within his own posse.sions, assist and furnish, 
to the full of his power, such force with supplies of grain 
and other necessiries which may be demanded. 


Article 5 —Should an enemy approach from any quarter 
for the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and 
mutual interest require that the Chiefs join the Biitish 
army with all their dime. and, exerting themselves in ex- 
pelling the enemy, act under discipline and proper obedi- 
ence. 


Article 6.—All Europe aiticles brought by meichants 
from the eastern districts, for the use of the army, shall le 
allowed to pass, by the Thannahdars and Sayerdars of the 
several Chiefs, without molestation and the demand of 


duty. 


Article 7.—All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether iu the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, 
he bringers of whivh being provided with sealed “ Raldaries,” 
from the Resident at Delhi, or office: commanding at Sirhind, 
shall be allowed to pass thiough the country of the said 
Chiefs without molestation or the demand of dity, 
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APPENDIX XI. 


PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CI8-SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST ONK ANOTHER. (Dated 1811.) 


For the Information and Assurance of the Protected Chiefa 
of the Plains between the Sutle} and Jumna, (22d 
August, S11.) 


On the 3d of May, 1809, an“ Etlanama,” comprised of 
seven articles, was issued by the orderg of the British Gov- 
ernment, purporting that the country of the Sirdus of 
Sirhind and Malwa having come under thei protection, 
Raja Ranjeet Singh, agreeably to treaty, had ne concen 
with the possessious of the avwve Sirdais; That the British 
Government had no intention of claiming Peishkushs or 
Nuzerana, and that they should continue in the full control 
and enjoyment of their respective possessions : The publica- 
tion of the above “ Eclanama ” was intended to afford every 
confidence to the Sirdars, that the protection uf the country 
was the sole object, that they bad no intention of control, 
and that those having possessions ghould remain in fall and 
complete enjoymeut thereof. 


Whereas several Zomindars and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints to the 
officers of the British Government, who, hiving in view the 
tenor of the above “ Ktlanama,” have not attended aud will 
not in fatuie pay attention to them ;—for instance, on the 
15th of June, 1811, Delawur Al: Khan of Samana complain- 
ed tothe Resident of Delhi against the officers of Raja 
Sahib Singh for jewela aud other property said to have been 
seized by them, who, in reply, observed, that the * Cusba of 
Samana being in the Amecldary of Raja Sahib Singh, his 
complaint should be made to him ;” and also, on the 12ti of 
‘July, L811, Dassowndha Siugh and Guormyok Singh com- 
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plained to Colonel Ochterloney, Agent to the Governor 
General, against Sirdar Churrut Singh, for their shares of 
property, &c.; and, iu reply, it was written on the back of 
their urzee, “that since, during the period of three years, no 
claim was preferred against Churrut Singh by any of his 
brothers, nor even the name of any eo-partner mentioned ; 
and since it was advertised in the ‘ Ktlanama’ delivered to 
the Sirdar, that every Chief should remaiu iv the quiet and 
full enjoyment of his domains, the petition could not be 
attended to,”—the insertion of these answers to complaints 
is intended as examples, and also that it may be impressed 
on the minds of every Zemindar and other subject, that the 
attainment of justice is to be expected from their respective 
Chiefs only, that they may not, in the smallest degiee, 
swerve from the observation of subordination,—It 1s, there- 
fore, highly incumbent upon the Rajas aud other Sirdars of 
this side of the river Sutlej, that they explain this to their 
respective subjects, and court their confidence, that it may 
be clear to them, that complaints to the officers of the 
British Government will be of no avail, and that they con- 
sider their respective Sirdars as the source of justice, and 
that, of ther free will and accord, they obsarve uniform 
obedience. 


And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is 
not the intention of the British Government to inte:fere in 
the possessions of the Sirdars of this conntiy, 1t is never- 
theless, for the purpose of meliorating the condition of the 
community, particularly necessary to give general iuforma- 
tion, that several Sirdars have, siuce the last incursion of 
Raja Runjeet Singh, wrested the estates of others, and d:- 
puved them of their lawful possessions, and that in the 
restoration, they have used delays until detachments of the 
British army have been sent to effect restitution, as in the 
case of the Ranee of Terah, the Sikhs of Cholian, the 
‘'alookas of Karowley and Chehloundy, and the village of 
Oheeba ; and the reason of such delays and evasions can only 
be attributed to the temporary enjoyment of the revenues, 
and subjecting the owners to iremediable losses,—TIt 1s, 
therefore, by order of the British Government, hereby pro- 
claimed that if any one of the Sirdars or others has torcibly 
taken possession of the estates of others, or otherwise in- 
jured the lawtyl owners, it is necessary that, before the 
occurrence of any complaint, the proprietor should be satis- 
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fied, and by no tteans to defer the restoration of the pro- 
perty,—in which, however, should delays be made, and the 
interference of the British authority become requisite, the 
revenues of the estate from the date of ejection of the lawful 
proprietor, together with whatever other losses the inhabi- 
tants of that place may sustain from the march of troops, 
shall without scruple be demanded from the offending party ; 
and for disobedience of the present ordera, a penalty, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case and of the offender, 
shall be levied, agreeably to the decision of the British 
Government. 


APPENDIX XII. 
INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OF 1832. 


Articles of a Convention established between the Honorable 
the East India Company, and his Highness the Muha- 
raja Runjeet Singh, the Ruler of the Punjab, for the 
opening of the Navigation of the Rivera Indus and. 
Sutlej, (Originally drafted 26th December, 1832.) 


By the grace of God, the relations of firm alliance and 
indissoluble ties of friendship existing between the Honor- 
able the East India Company aod his Highness the Muha- 
raja Runjeet Singh, founded on the auspicious treaty for- 
merly concluded by Sir T. C. Metcalfe, Bart., and since 
confirmed in the written pledge of sincere amity presented 
by the Right Honourable Lord W. G. Bentinck, G. C. B. 
and G. O. H., Governor General of British India, at the 
meeting at Rooper, are like the sun, clear and manifest to 
the whole world, and will contioue unimpaired, and increas- 
ing in strength from generation to generation :—By virtue 
of these firmly established bonds of friendship, since the 
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opénite of thé navigation of the rivers Iudugs proper (4. ¢. 
Indus below the confluence of the Penjnud) and Sutlej, (a 
measure deéthhdd expedient Uy both States, with a view to 

ote the general interests of c »mmerce),—hbas lately 
eee effected through the agency of Captain CO. M. Wade, 
Political Agetf at Loodhiana, deputed by the Right Honor- 
able the Govether Genetal for that purpose: The following 
Articles, expfairatory of {hé conditidns by which the said 
navigation i6 to be regulated, ds concerns the nomidation 
of officers, thé mode of collecting the duties, and the pro- 
tection of the trade by that route, have been framed, in 
order that the officers of the two States employed in their 
execation may act actordingly :— 


Article |] —The provisions of the existing treaty felative 
to the right bank of the river Sutlej and all its stipuda- 
tions, together with the contents of the friendly pledge 
already mentioned, shall remain binding, and a strict regard 
to preserve the relations of friendship between tLe two 
States shall be the ruling principle of action. Inu accord- 
ance with that treaty, the Honorable Company has not, nor 
will have any concern with the right bank of river Sutlej. 


Article 2.—The tariff which is to be established for the 
line of aavigation in question is intended to apply exclu- 
sively to the passage of merchandise by that route, and not 
to interfere with the transit duties levied on goods proceed- 
ing from one bank of the river to the other, nor with the 
places fixed for their collection : they sre to remain as heres 
tofore. 


Article 3.—Merchants frequenting the sanie route, while 
within the limits of the Muharaja’s government, are requir- 
ed to show a due regard fo his authority, as is done by 
merchants generally, and not to commit any acts offensive 
to the civil and religtous institutions of the Sikhs. 


Articlé 4.—Any one purposing to go the said route will 
intimate his intention to the apent of either State, and 
apply for a passort, agreeably toa form to be laid down; 
having obtained which he may proceed on hisjourney, The 
merchants coming from Antrutsir, and other parts on the 
right bank of the river Sutlej, are to intimate their inten- 
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tions to the agent of the Mubaraja, at Hurree-kee, or other 
appointed places, and obtain a passport through him; and 
merchants coming from Hindoostan, or other parts on the 
left baok of the river Sutlej, will intimate their intentions 
to the Honorable Company's agent, and obtain a passport 
through him. As foreigners and Hindoostanees, and Sirdar 
of the protected Sikh States and elsewhere, are not ia the 
habit of crossing the Sutlej without a passport from the 
Muharaja’s officers, it is expected that such persons will 
hereafter also conform to the same rule, and not cross with- 

out the usual passports. 


Article 5,—A tariff shall be established exhibiting the 
rate of duties leviable on each description of merchandize, 
which, after having been approved by both Governments, is 
to be the standard by which the superintendents and collec- 
tors of customs are to be guided. 


Article 6,—Merchants are invited to adopt the new 
route with perfect confidence; no one shall be suffered to 
molest them or unnecessarily impede their progress, care 
being taken that they are only detained for the collection 
of the duties, in the manner stipulated, at the established 
stations. 


Article 7,—The officers who are to be entrusted with 
the collection of the duties and examination of the goods on 
the right bank of the river shall be stationed at Mithenkot 
and Hurree-kee; at no other place but these two shall boats 
in transit on the river be liable to examination or stoppage. 
When the persons in charge of boats stop of their own 
accord to take in or give out cargo, the goods will be liable 
to the local transit duty of the Muharaja’s government pre- 
viouly to their being landed, as provided in Article 2, 
The superintendent stationed at Mithenkot having examined 
the cargo, will levy the established duty, and grant a pass- 
port, with a written account of the cargo and freight. On 
the arrival of the boat at Hurree-kee, the superintendent of 
that station will compare the passport with the cargo; and 
whatever goods are found in excess will be liable to the pay- 
ment of the established duty, while the rest, baving already 
paid duty at Mithenkot, will pass on free, The same rule 
shall be observed in respect to merchandize conveyed from 
Hurree-kee by the way of the rivers towards Sindh, that 
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whatever may bo fixed as the share of duties on the right 
bank of the river Sutlej, in right of the Muharaje’s own do- 
mivions and of those in allegiance to him, the Muharaje’s 
officers will collect it at the place appointed. With regard 
to the seourity and safety of merchants who may adopt this 
xoute, the Muharaja’s officers shall afford them every protec- 
tion in their power; and merchants, on halting for the 
night on either bank of the Sutlej, are required, with 
reference to the treaty of friendship which exists between 
the two States to give notice, and to show their pa Saport to 
the Thanedar, or officers in authority at the place, and re- 
quest protection for themselves: if, notwithstanding this 

recaution, loss should at any time occur, a striet inquiry 
will be made, and reclamation sought from those who are 
blameable. The articles of the present treaty for opening 
the navigation of the rivers above mentioned having, agree- 
ably to subsisting relations, been approved by the Right 
Honorable the Governor General, shall be carried into 
execution accordingly. 


Dated at Lahore the 26th of December, 1832. 
(Seal and signature at the top.) 


_ APPENDIX XIII. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OF 
1834. 


Draft of a Supplementary Treaty between the British Gov- 
ernment and Muharaja Runject Singh for establishing 
a Toll on the Indus, (29th November, 18384.) 


In conformity with the subsisting relations of friendship, 
as established and confirmed by former treaties, between the 
Honorable the Hast India Company and his Highness Mu- 
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haraja Ranjeet Singh; and whereas ia the Sth article of 
the treaty concluded at Lahore on the 26th day of Decem-., 
ber, 1832, it was stipulated that a moderated soale of duties 
should be fixed by the two Governments in concert, to be 
levied on all merchandize on transit up and down the rivere 
Indus and Sutlej ; the said Governments being now of opinion 
that, owiug to the inexperience of the people of these coun- 
tries in such matters, the mode of levying duties then pro- 
posed (viz. on the value and quantity of goods).could not fail 
to give rise to mutual misunderstandings and reclamations, 
have, with a view to prevent these results, determiud to 
substitute a toll, which shall be levied on all boats, with 
whatever merchandize laden. The following articles have 
therefore been adopted as supplementary to the former 
treaty ; and, in contormity with them, each Government en- 
gages that the toll shall be levied, aud its amount neither be 
increased no diminished except by mutual conseut, 


Article 1—A toll of 570 Rs. shall be levied on all boata 
laden with merchandize in transit on the rivers Indus aud 
Sutlej between the sea and Roper, without reference to their 
size, or to the weight or value of their carge; the above toll 
to be divided amoug the different States in proportion to the 
extent of territory which they possess on the banks of these 
rivers, 


Article 2—The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief io right of his territory on both banks of 
these rivers, as determined in the subjoined scale, shall be 
levied opposite to Mithenkot on boats coming from the sea 
towards Roper, and ia the vicinity of Hurree-kee-Petten on 
boats going from Roper towards the sea, and at no other 
place :— 


In right of territory on the In right of tercitory on the 
right bank of the rivers = left bank of the rivers In- 
Indus and Sutle} 155 Rs. dus and Sutlej, the Mu- 
4 ans. haraja’s share, of 67 Rs, 

15 ans. 9 pie. 


Article 3.—In order to facilitate the realization of the 
toll due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and 
satisfactory adjustment of any disputes which may arise con- 
nected with the safety of the navigation and the welfare of 
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the trade by the new route, a British officer will reside 
opposite to Mithenkot, and a native agent on the part of the 
British Government opposite to Hurree-kee-Petten. These 
officers will be subject to the orders of the British agent at 
Loodhiana; and the agents who may be appointed to reside 
at those places on the part of the other States concerned in 
the navigation, viz. Bhawlpoor and Sindh, together with 
those of Lahore, will cooperate with them in the execution 
of their duties. 


Article 4.—In order to guard against imposition on the 
part of merchants in making false complaints of being plun- 
dered of property whieh formed no part of their caigoes, 
they are required, when taking out their passports, to pro- 
duce an invoice of their cargo, which, being duly authenti- 
cated, a copy of it will be annexed to their passports; and 
wherever their boats may be brought to for the night, they 
are required to give immediate notice to the Thunadars or 
officers of the place, and to request protection for them- 
selves, at the same time showing the passports they may 
“rg received at Mithenkot or Hurree-kee, as the case may 

e. 


Article 5.—Such parts of the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th 
articles of the treaty of the 26th of December, 1832, as have 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity of 
merchandize, and to the mode of its colleetion, are hereby 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their 
place, agreeably to which and the conditions of the preamble, 
the toll will be levied. 


N. B.—A distribution of the shares due to the British 
protected States and the feudatories of the Muharaja on the 
left bank of the Sutlej will be determind hereafter, 


-” 
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APPENDIX XIV, 


THE TRIPARTITE TREATY WITH RUNJEET SINGH AND 
SHAH SHOOJA OF 1838. 


Treaty of Alliance and Friendship between Muharaja Run- 
jeet Singh and Shah Shooja-ool-Mooll, with the appro- 
bution of, and in concert with the British Government. 


(Done at Lahore, 26th June, J&88, signed at 
Simla 25th June, 18388 ) 


WHEREAS a ticaty was formerly concluded between Muha- 
raja Runjeet Singh and Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, consisting of 
fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and the conclu- 
sion. And whereas the execution of the provisions of the said 
treaty was suspended for certain reasons : And whercas at this 
time, Mr, W. A. Macnaghten having been deputed by the 
Right Honorable George Lord Auckland, G. C. B, Go- 
vernor General of India, to the presence of Muharaja Run- 
jeet Singh, and vested with fuil powers to form a treaty, in 
A Manue consistent with the friendly engagements subsisting 
between the two States, the treaty aforesaid is revived, and 
concluded with certain modifications, and four new articles 
have been added thereto, with the approbation of, and in con- 
cert with the British Government, the provisions whereof, 
ascertained in the following eighteen articles, will be duly 
aud faithtully observed -— 


Aiticle 1. —Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk disglaims all title on 
ihe part of himaclf, his hens and succeszois, and all the Sud- 
dozies, to all the territories lying on either bank of the river 
Induy, that may be possesscd by the Muharaja viz, 
Cashmeer, including its lunits, £, W,N., 8, together with 
the fot of Attok, Chueh Huzara, Khubul, Umbh, with ita 
dependencies, on the left bank of the aforesaid tiver, and on 
the night bank Peshawar, with the Kusufziee territory, the 
Khutuhs, Husht Nuggui, Mitchnee, Kohat, Hunggoo 
aud all places dependent on Peshawur, as tar ag the Khyber 
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pass, Bannoo, the Vuzeeree territory, Dowr-Tank, Gurang, 
Kalabagh, and Khooshalghur, with their dependent districts, 
Derah Esmaeel Khan, and its dependency, Kot Mithen, 
Oomur Kot, and their dependent territory ; Sanghur, Hur- 
rund-Dajul, Hajeepore, Rajenpore, and the three Kutches, 
as well as Munkelrs, with its district, and the province of 
Mooltan, situated on the left bank. These countries and 
places are covsidered to be the property, anid to form the 
estate, of the Muharaja: the Shah neither has nor will hava 
any concern with them; they belong to the Muharaja and 
his posterity from geueration to generation. 


Article 2.—The people of the country on the other side 
of Khyber will not be suffered to commit robberies, or ag- 
gressions, orany disturbances on this side, Ifany defaulter 
of either State, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge 
in the territory of the other, each party engages to surrender 
him, and no person shall obstruct the passage of the stream 
which issyes out of the Khyber defile, and supplies the fort 
of Futtiguih with water according to ancient usage. 


Artizle 3.—-As, agreeably to the treaty established be- 
tween the British Government and the Muharaja, no one can 
cross from the left to the right bank of the Satle} without a 
passport from the Muharaja, the same rule shall be ob- 
served regarding the passage of the Indus, whose waters 
join the Sutlej, and no one shall be allowed to croas the 
Indus without the Muharaja’s permission. 


Article 4.—Regarding Shikarpore and the territory of 
Scinde, on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree 
to abide by whatever mlay be settled as right and proper, in 
conformity with the happy relations of friendship subsisting 
between the British Go vernment and the Muharaja through 
Captain Wade., 


Article 5.— When the Shah shall have established his au- 
thority in Cabool and Candahar, he will anuually send the 
Muharaja the following articles, viz —-55 high-bred horses 
of approved color, andp leasant paces ; 11 Persians cimetars ; 
7 Persian poignards ; 25 good mules; fruits of various kinds, 
both dry and fresh ; and Sirdas or Musk melons, of a sweet 
and delicate flavour (to be sent throughout the year by the 
way of the Cabvol river to Peshawar) ; grapes, pomegranates, 
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es, quinces, almonds, raisins, pistohs or chestnuts, an 
abundant supply of each ; av well as pieces of satin of evety 
colour ; chogas of fur; kimkhabs wrought with gold and 
silver ; and Persian carpets, ys ty to the nomber of 101 
pieces,—all these articles the Shah will contiaue to send every 
year to the Muharaja. 


Article 6.—Each party shall address the other on terms 
of equality, 


Article 7.~Merchants of Afghanistan who may be de- 
sirous of trade to Lahore, Umrutsir, or any other part of 
the Muharaja’s possessions, shall not be stopped or molested 
on their way; on the contrary, strict orders shall be issued 
to facilitate their intercourse, and the Mubaraja engages to 
observe the same line of conduct on his part, in respect to 
traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan, 


Article 8.—The Muharaja will yearly send to the Shah 
the following articles in the way of friendship :—55 pieces 
of shawls ; 25 pieces of muslin ; 11 dooputtahs; 5 pieces of 
kimkhab; 5 scarfs; 5 turbans; 55 loads of Bareh rice (pe- 
culiar to Peshawur). 


Article 9 —Any of the Muharaja’s officers, who may be 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well as those who may be sent by fhe Shah into 
the Punjab, for the purpose of purchasing piece et or 
shawls, &c. to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated 
by both sides with due attention, and every facility will be 
afforded to them in the execution of their commission. 


Article 10.—Whenever the armies of the two States may 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on noe account 
shall the slaughter of kine be permitted to take place, 


Artiole 11.—In the event of the Shah taking an auxiliary 
force from the Muharaja, whatever booty may be acquired 
from the Barekzais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, 
shall be equally divided between the two contracting parties, 
Tf the Shah should succeed in obtaining possession of their 
property, without the assistanee of the Muharaja’s troops, 
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the Shah agrees,te sand a portion of it by his own agent to 
the Muharaja ia the way of friendship. 


Article 12.—An exchange of missions charged with 
letters and presents shall constantly take place between the 
two parties. 


Article 13.—Should the Muharaja require the aid of any 
of the Shah’s troops in furtherance of the objects contem- 
plated by this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force com- 
manded by one of his principal officers: in like manner the 
Muharaja will furnish the Shah, when required, with an 
auxiliary force, composed of Mahomedans, and commanded 
by one of the principal officers, as far as Cabool, in further- 
ance of the objects contemplated by this treaty, When the 
Muharaja may go to Peshawur, the Shah will depute a 
Shahzadah to visit him, on which occasions the Muharaja 
will receive and dismiss him with the honor and considera- 
tion due to his rank and dignity. 


Article 14,—-The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to say, the British and Sikh Govern- 
ments, ahd Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, shall be the friends and 
enemies of all, 


Article 15.—Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk engages, after the 
attainment of his object, to pay without fail to the Muha- 
raja the sum of two lakhs of rupees, of the Nanukshahee or 
Kuldar currency, calculating from the date on which the 
Sikh troops may be dispatched for the purpose of reinstating 
his Majesty in Cabool, in consideration of the Muharaja 
stationing a force of not less than 5000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, of the Mahomedan persuasion, within the limits of 
the Peskawur territory, for the support of the Shah, and to 
be sent to the aid of his Majesty, whenever the British Go- 
vernment, in concert and counsel with the Muharaja, shall 
deem their aid necessary ; and when any matter of great im- 
portance may arise to the westward, such measures will be 
adopted with regard to it as may seem expedient and proper 
at the time to the British and Sikh Governments. In the 
event of the Muharaja’s requiring the aid of any of the 
Shah’s troops, a deduction shall be made from the subsidy 
proportioned to the period for which such aid may he afforded, 
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and the British Goverament holds itself responsible for the 
punctual payment of the above sum annually tothe Muha- 
raja, mg long as the, provisions of this treaty are duly ob- 
serv 


Article 16.—Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk agrees to relinquish 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims of supre- 
macy and arrears of tribute over the country now held by 
the Ameer of Scinde, (which will continue to belong to the 
Ameers and their successors in perpetuity,) on condition of 
the payment to him by the Ameers of such a sum as may be 
determind under the mediation of the British Government ; 
1,500,000 of rupees of such payment being made over by 
him to Muharaja Runjeet Singh. On these payments being 
completed, article 4th of the treaty of the 12th March, 
18383 *, will be considered cancelled, and the customary iu- 
terchange of letters and suitable presents between the 
Muharaja and the Amears of Scinde shall be maintained as 
heretofore. 


Article 17.—When Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk shall have 
succeeded in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he 
shall not attack or molest his nephew, the ruler of Herat, 
in the possession of the territories now subject to his Go- 
vernment. 


Article 18.—Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk binds himself, his 
heirs, and successors, to refrain from enteroing into nego- 
tiations with any foreign State without the knowledge and 
consent of the British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose 
any power having the design to invade the British and Sikh 
territories by force of arms, to the utmost of his ability, 


The three powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the 
British Government, Muharaja Runjeet Singh, and Shah 
Shooj-ool-Moolk, cordially agree to the foregoing articles, 
There shall be no deviations from them, and in that case 
the present treaty shall be considered binding for ever, and 
this treaty shall come into operation from and after the 
date on which the seals and signatures of the three con- 
tracting parties shall have been affixed thereto, 


Done at Lahore, this 26th day of June, in the year of 
* Between Shah:Shooja and Runjeet Singh, 
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our Lord 1838, corresponding with the 15th of the month 
of Assarh 1895, era of Bikurmajeet. 


Ratified by the Right Honorable the Governor General 
at Simla, on the 23d day of July, a. p. 1838. 


(Signed) AUCKLAND. 
RuNJeEET SINGH. 
SHO00J4-00L-MOOLK. 


APPENDIX XV. 


INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1839. 


Agreement entered into with the Government of Lahore 
regarding the Duties to be levied on the Transit of Mer- 
chandize by the Rivers Sutle) and Indus, in modifica- 
tion of the Supplementary Articles of the Treaty of 


1832. 
(Dated 19th May, 1839.) 


OBJECTIONS having been urged against the levy of the same 
duty on a boat of a small as on one of a large size and tbe 
merchants having solicited that the duties might be levied 
on the maundage, or measurement, of the boats, or on the 
value of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that hereafter the 
whole duty shall be paid at one place, and either at Loodiana, 
or Ferozpoor, or at Mithenkot ; and that the duty be levied 
on the merchandize, and not on the boats, as follows :— 


Pushmeena,__... --. per maund 10 rupees, 
Opium ees eee nee —" iF rupees, 
Indigo... ae ven — 2% rupees. 


Dried fruits ... sie — 1 rupee. 
Superior silks, muslins, broad cloth, &c, 6 annas. 
Inferior silks, cottons, chintzea— 4 annas, 
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On Exports from the Punjab. 


Sugar, ghee, oil, drugs, ginger, saffron, 
and cotton ... oo. permaund 4 annas, 
Madder ... ans ae —_ 8 annas, 


Grain... eae ao _ 2 annas, 


On Imports from Bombay. 


: All imports whatever,... per maund 4 annas. 


APPENDIX XVI, 
INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1840, 


Treaty between the Lahore and British Governments, regard- 
ing the levy of Transit Duties on Boats navigating 
the Sutle) and Indus. (Dated 27th June, 1840.) 


FoRMERLY a tieaty was executed by the Right Honorable 
Lord W. Cavendish Bentinck, the Governor General of India, 
on the 14th of Poos Sumbut, 1889 (corresponding with A D. 
1832), through Colonel, then Captain Wade, concerning 
the navigation of the Sutle) and the Scinde rivers in the 
Khalsa territory, in concurrence with the wishes of both tha 
friendly and allied Governments. Another treaty oa the 
subject was subsequently executed, through the same officer, 
in Simbut, 1891 (corresponding with a. D., 1834), fixing a 
duty on every mercantile boat, independent of the quantity 
of its freight and the nature of its mercbandize, A third 
treaty was executed on this subject, iu accordance with the 
wishes of both Governments, on the arrival of Mr, Clerk, 
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Agent to the Governor General at the Durbar in May, 1839, 
adjusting the rate of duties on merchandize aceording to 
quantity and kind; and it was also specified, that no farther 
reduction of those rates should be proposed between the two 
Governments, On the visit of that gentleman to the Khalsa 
Durbar at Amrutsir, in Jith Sumbut, 1897 (corresponding 
with May, 1840), the difficulties and inconveniences which 
seemed to result to trade under the system proposed last 
year, in consequence of the obstruction to boats for the 
purpose of search, and the ignorance of traders, and the 
difficulty of adjusting duties according to the different kinds 
of articles freighted in these boats, were all stated; and that 
gentleman proposed to revise that system, by fixing a scale 
of duties proportionate to the measurement of boats, and 
not on the kind of commodities, if this arrangement should 
be approved of by both Governments. Having reported 
to his Government the circumstance of the case, he how 
drew up a schedule of the rate of duties on the mercantile 
boats navigating the rivers Scinde and Sutlej, and forward- 
ed it for the consideration of this friendly Durbar; the 
Khalsa Government, therefore, with a due regard to the 
established alliance, having added a few sentences in accor- 
dance with the late treaties, and agreeably to what is 
already well understood, has signed and sealed the schedule ; 
and it shall never be liable to any contradiction, difference, 
ehange, or alteration without the concurrence and consent 
of both Governments, in consideration of mutual advantages, 
upon condition it does not interfere with the established 
custom duties at Amrutsir, Lahore, and other inland places, 
or the other rivers in the Khalsa territory. 


Aiticle 1.—Grain, wood, limestone, will be free from 
duty. 


Article 2.—With exception of the above, every commo- 
dity to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat, 


Article 3 —Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 mauads of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hulls, Rooper, or 
Loodiana to Mithenket or Rojhan, or from Rojhan or Mi- 
thenkot to the foot of the Hills, Rooper, or Loodiana, will 
be 50 rupees ; viz. 
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From the foot of the Hills to Ferozepoor, or back 20 Rupees 
From Ferozepoor to Buhawulpoor, or back ... 15 


poe nigel oti to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or 
ac @¢e eos eee een ose 


The whole trip, up or down 50 Rupees, 


ee 


Daty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exceeding 
500 maunds: from the foot of the Hills, Rooper, or Loodiana 
to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or from Rojhan, or Mithenkot to 
the foot of the Hills, Rooper or Loodiana, will be 100 
rupees, viz. 
From the foot of the Hills to Ferozpoor, or back 40 Rupees 
From Ferozpoor to Buhawulpoor, or back —.... 80 
From Buhawulpoor to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or 
back sae a ae aie Se 
The whole trip, up or down 100 Rupees; 
_ Duty on all boats above 500 maunds will be 150 rupees. 
viz. 


From the foot of the Hills to Ferozpoor, or back 60 Rupees 


From Ferozepoor to Buhawulpoar, or back .. 45 


From Bubawalpoor to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or 


back 45 





The whole trip, up or down 150 Rupees, 


Article 4.—Boats to be classed 1, 2, or 3, and the same 
to be written on the boat, and every boat to be registered. 


Article 5,—These duties on marchandize frequenting 
the Sutlej and Scinde are not to inte:fere with the duties 
on the banks of other rivers, or with the established inland 
custom-houses throughout the Khalsa territory, which will 
remain on their usual footing. 


Dated 13th Assar Sumbut, 1897, corresponding with 
27th June, 1340. 
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APPENDIX XVII. 


DECLARATION OF WAR OF 1845. 


Proclamation by the Governor General of India. 


Camp, Lushkuree Khan ke Serais 
December 13th, 1845. 


Tu British Government has ever been on terms of friend- 
ship with that of the Punjab. 


In the year 1809, a treaty of amity and concord was 
concluded between the British Government and the late 
Muharaj. Runjeet Singh, the conditions of which have al- 
ways been faithfully observed by the British Government, 
and were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Muhanaja. 


The same friendly relations have been maintained with 
the successors of Muharaja Ranjeet Singh by the British 
Government up to the present time. 


Since the death of the late Muharaja Shere Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Lahore Government has made it 
incumbent on the Governor General in Council to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures for the protection of the British frontier ; 
the nature of these measures, and the cause of their adop- 
tion, were, at the time, fully explained to the Lahore 
Durbar. 


Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore 
Government during the last two years, and many most un- 
friendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the Governor 
General in Council has continued to evince his desire to 
maintain the relations of amity and concord which had so 
long existed between the two States, for the mutual interests 
and happiness of both. He has shown, on every occasion, 
the utmost forbearance, from consideration to the helpless 
state of the infant Muharaja, Dhuleep Singh, whom the 
British Government had recognized as the successor to the 
late Muharaja Shere Singh. 
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The Governor General in Council sincerely desired to see 
a strong Sikh Government re-established in the Punjab, able 
to control its army, and to protect its subjects ; he had not, 
up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing that 
important object effected by the patriotic efforts of the 
Ohiefs and people of that country. 


The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards 
the British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the 
Durbar, for the purpose of invading the British territory. 


The Governor General's agent, by direction of the Go- 
vernor General, demanded an explanation of this movement, 
and no reply being returned withia a reasonable time, the 
demand was repeated. The Governor General, unwilling to 
believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass the 
Government of the Maharaja, or to induce collision between 
the two States, 


When no reply was given to the repeated demand for 
explanation, while activemilitary preparations werecontinued 
at Lahore, the Governor General considered it necessary to 
order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce 
the frontier posts. 


The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provoca- 
tion, invaded the British territories, 


The Governor General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating 
the authority of the British Government, and for punishing 
the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 
peace. 


The Governor General hereby declares the possessions of 
Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, on the left or British bank of the 
Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the British territories, 


The Governor General will respect the existing right of 
a'l Jagheerdars, Zemindars, and tenants in the said eee 


sions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince thei 
_ fidelity to the British Government. 7 : ait 


The Governor General hereby calls upon all the Chj 
and Sirdars in the protected territories to cooperate cordialle 
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with the British Government for the punishment of the 
eommon enemy, and for the maintenance of order in these 
States. Those of the Ohiefs whoshow alacrity and fidelity in 
the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the protecting 
power, will find their interests promoted thereby ; aud those 
who take a contrary course will be treated as enemies to the 
British Government, and wiil be punished accordingly. 


The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they will receive efficient protec- 
tion by the British Government, All parties of men found 
id armed bands, who can give no satisfactory account of 
their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the public 
peace. ; 

All subjects of the British Government, and those who 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlej, who, by their 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable 
to sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their 
just rights and privileges, 


On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue in the service of the Lahore State, and 
who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning 
to their allegiance, will be liable to have their property on 
this side the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Govenment. 


APPENDIX XVIII. 
FIRST TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1846. 


Treaty between the British Government and the State of La- 
hore, concluded at Lahore, on March 9th, 1846. 


WaEREAS the treaty of amity and concord, which was con- 
cluded between the British Government and the late Muharaja 
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Ranjeet Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1809, was broken by 
the unprovoked aggression on the British provinces of the 
Sikh army, in December last : 4nd whereas, on that accasion 
by the proclamation dated the 13th of December, the terti- 
tories thén in the occupation of the Muharaja of Lahore, 
on the left or British bank of the river Sutlej, were confis- 
cated and annexed to the British provinces; and, since that 
time, hostile operations have been prosecuted by the two 
Governments, the one against the other, which have resulted 
in the occupation of Lahore by the British troops: And 
whereas it has been determined that, upon certain conditions, 
peace shall bo re-established between the two Governments, 
the following treaty of peace hetween the Honorable 
English East India Company, and Muharaja Dhuleep Singk 
Bahadoor, and his children, heirs, and sticcessors, hes heen 
concluded, on the part of the Honorable Company, by Fre- 
derick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence, by virtue of full powers to that effect vested in 
them by the Right Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G, C. B., 
one of Her Britannic Majesty’s most Honorable Privy 
Council, Governor General, appointed by the Honorabla 
Company to direct and control all their affairs in the East 
Indies ; and on the part ofhis Higness the Muharaja Dhuleep 
Singh, by Bhaee Ram Singh, Raja Lal Singh, Sirdar Tej 
Singh, Sirdar Chutter Singh Attareewalla, Sirdar Runjora 
Singh Mujeetheea, Dewan Deena Nath, and Fakeer Noor- 
ood-deen, vested with fall powers and authority onthe part of 
his Highness, 


Article 1.—There shall be perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the British Government, on the one part, and 
Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, his heirs and successors, on the 
other. 


Article 2.--The Muharaja of Lahore renonnces for him- 
self, his heirs and successors, all claim to or connection with, 
the territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, and en- 
gages never to have any concern with those territories, of 
the inhabitants thereof. 


Article 3.—The Muharaja cede to the Honorabla 
Cotmyany, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territoried, 
and rights, in the Dooab, or country, hill and plain, situaté 
between the rivers Beas and Sutlej. 
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Article 4,—The British Government having demanded 
from the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses 
of the war, in addition to the cession of territory described in 
Article 3, payment of one and a half crores of rupees; and 
the Lahore Government being unable to pay the whole of 
this cum at this time, or to give security satisfactory to the 
British Government for its eventual payment ; the Muha- 
raja cedes to the Honorable Oompany, in perpetual so- 
vereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his forts, 
territories, rights, and interests, in the bill countries which 
are situate between the rivers Beas and Indus, including the 
provinces of Cashmere and Hazarah. 


Article 5,—-The Muharaja will pay to the British Go- 
vernment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, on or before the 
ratification of this treaty, 


Article 6.—The Muharaja engages to disband the muti- 
nous troops of the Lahore army, taking from them their 
arms; and his Highness agrees to reorganize the Mgular, or 
Aieen, regiments of infantry, upon thesystem, and according 
to the regulations as to pay and allowances, observed in the 
time of the late Muharaja Runjeet Singh, The Muharaja 
further engages to pay up all arrears to the soldiers that are 
disoharged under the provisions of this article, 


Article 7.—The regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry: this number at 
no time to be exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
Government, Should rt be necessary at any time, for any 
special cause, that this force should be increased, the cause 
shall be fully explained to the British Government; and, 
when the special necessity shall have passed, the regular 
troops shall be again reduced to the standard specified in the 
former clause of this article. 


Article 8.—The MWuharaja will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, thirty-six in number, which have 
been pointed against the British troops, and which having 
been placed on the right bank of the river Sutlej, were not 
captured at the battle of Sobraon, 
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Article 9.—The contral of the rivers Beas and Sutlej, 
with the continuations of the latter river, commonly called 
the Garrah and Punjoud, to the confluence of the Indus at 
Mithenkot, and the control of the Indus from Mithenkot 
to the borders of Beloochistan, shall, in respect to tolla and 
ferries, rest with the British Government. The provisions 
of this article shall not interfere with the passage of boats 
belonging to the Lahore Government on the said rivers, for 
the purposes of traffic, or the conveyance of passengers up 
aud down their course. Regarding the ferries between the 
two countries respectively, at the several ghats of the said 
rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, after de- 
fraying all the expenses of management and establishments, 
shall account to the Lahore Government for one half of the 
net profits of the ferry collections, The provisions of this 
article have no reference to the ferries on that part of the 
river Sutlej which forms the boundary of Bahawulpore and 
Lahore respectively. 


Article 10.—If the British Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories of his 
Highness the Mubaraja for the protection of the British terri- 
tories, or those of their allies, the British troops shall, on 
such special occasions, due notice being given, be allowed to 
pass through the Lahore teriitories. In such case, the 
officers of tle Lahore State will afford facilities in providing 
supplies and boats for the passage of rivers; and the British 
Government will pay the full price of all such provisions 
and boats, and will make fai: compensation for all private 
property that may be ondamaged, ‘Ihe British Government 
will moreover observe a!l due consideration to the religious 
feelings of the inhabitants of those tracts through which 
the army may pass, 


Article 11.—The Muharaja engages never to take, or 
retain, in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of 
any European or American State, without the consent of the 
British Government, 


Article 12,—In consideration of the services renderéd 
by Raja Golab Singh of Jummoo to the Lahore State, to- 
wards procuring the restoration of the relations of amity 
between the Lahore and British Governments, the Muharaja 
hereby agrees to recognize the independent sovereignty of 
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Raja Golab Singh, in such territories and districts in the 
hills as may be made over to the said Raja Golab Singh by 
separate agreement between himeelf and the British Guvern- 
ment, with the dependencies thereof, whith may have been 
in the Raja’s possession since ths time of the late Muha- 
raja Kurruk Singh: and the British Government, tm consi- 
deration of the good conduct of Raja Golab Singh, also 
agrees to recognise his independence in such territories, and 
to admit him to the privileges of a separate tieaty with the 
British Government. 


Article 18.—In the event of any dispute or difference 
arising between the Lahore State and Raja Golab Singh, the 
same shall be referred to the arbitration of the British 
Government; and by its decision the Muharaja engages to 
abide. 


Article 14.—The limits of the Lahore territories shall 
not he, at any time, changed, without the coycurrence of 
the British Government. 

Article 15,—The Britich Government will not exercise 
any interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
State ; but in all cases or questious which may be refered to 
the British Government, the Governor Geueral will give the 
aid of his advice and good offices for the furtherance of the 
interests of the Lahore Government. 


_  Artiele 16.—The subjects of either State shall, on visit- 
ing the territories of the other, be ou the footing of the gube 
jects of tle most favored nation. 


This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this 
day settled by Frederick Curtie, Esq., and Brevet Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions 
of the Right Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B, 
Governor General, on the part of the British Government ; 
aud by Bhaee Ram Singh, Raja Lal Singh, Sirdar ‘ej Singh, 
Sirdar Chutter Singh Attareewalla, Sudar Runjore Singh 
Mujeetheea, Dewan Deena Nath, and Fukeer Noor-ood-deen, 
on the part of the Muhataja Dhuleep Singh; aud the said 


qiegty has been this day ratified by the seal of the Righ¢ 
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Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor Ge- 
neral, and by that of his Highness Muharaja Dhuleep Singh. 


Done at Lahore, this 9th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1816, corresponding with the 10th day of Rubbee- 
ool-awul, 1262, Hijree, aud ratified on the same day. 


APPENDIX XIX. 


SURPLEMENTARY ARTICLES TO FIRS! TREATY WITH 
LAHURE OF 1846. 


Articles of Agreenent concluded belween the British Gor- 
ernment and the Lahore Durbur, on the 11th of Mareh, 
1846, 


Waergas the Lahore Government has solicited the Governor 
General to leave a British force at Lahore, for the protec- 
tion of the Muharaja’s persun and of the cupital, till the re- 
organization of the Lal.ore army, according to the provisions 
of aiticle 6 of the treaty of Luhore, dited the Oth instant: 
And whereas the Governor Gencral has, ov certain condi- 
tions, conseuted to the measure: And whereas it is expedient 
that certain matters concerning the territories ceded Ly 
articles 3 and 4 of the aforesaid treaty should be speci- 
fically determined ; the tollowing eight articles of agreement 
have this day been coucluded between the afore-mentioued 
contracting parties. 


Article 1.—The Buitish Government shall leave at La- 
hore, till the close of the current year, a. D. 1846, such force 
az shall seem to the Governor Geneinl adequate for the pur- 
pose of protecting the person of the Muharaja, andthe 1n- 
habitants of the city of Lahore, dusimg the reorganizsbiou 
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of the Sikh army, in accordance with the provisions of article 
6 of the treaty of Lahore; that force to be withdrawn at. 
any convenient time before the expiration of the year, if the 
object to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the Durbar, have 
been obtained ; but the force shall not be detained at Lahore 
beyond the expiration of the current year. 


Article 2.—The Lakore Government agrees that the 
force left at Lahore, fur the purpose specified iu the foregoing 
article, shall be placed in full possession of the fort and the 
city of Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall be removed 
from within the city, The Lahore Government engages to 
furnish convenient quarteis for the officers and men of the 
said force, and to pay tothe British Government all the extra 
expences, in regard to the said force, which may be incurred 
by the British Government, in consequence of their troops 
being employed away from their own cantonments, aud in a 
fore:ga territory. 


Article 3.—The Lahore Government engages to apply 
itself immediately and earnestly to the reorgauization of its 
army, according to the prescribed conditions, and to commu- 
nicate fully with the British authorities left at Lahore, as to 
the progress of such reorganization, and as to the location of 
the troops. 


Article 4.—If the Lahore Government fails in the per- 
formance of the conditions of the foregoing article, the Bri- 
tish Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the force 
from Lahore, at any time before tle expiration of the period 
specified in a:ticle I. 


Article 5.—The British Government agrees to respectthe 
bona fide rights of those Jagheerdars within the territories 
ceded by articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th 
instant, who were attached to the families of the late Muha- 
raja Runjeet Singh, Kurruk Singh, and Shere Singh; aud 
the British Government will maintain those Jagheerdars in 
their boua fide possessions, during their hives. 


Article 6—The Lahore Government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local authorities in recovering the 
arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government from 
their Kardars and managers in the territories ceded by the 
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provisions of articles 8 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, to the 
close of the Khureef harvest of the current year, vis. 1902, 
of the Sumbut Bikramajeet. 


Article 7.—The Lahore Government shall be at liberty 
to remove from the forts in the territories specified in the 
foregoing article, all treasure and state property, with the 
exception of guns. Should, however, the British Govern. 
ment desire to retain any part of the said property, they shall 
be at liberty to do so, paying for the same at a fair valuation ; 
and the British officers shall give their assistance to the La- 
hore Government, in disposing on the spot of such part of 
the aforesaid property as the Lahore Government may nob 
wish to remove, and the British officers may not desire to 
retain. 


Article 8—-Commissioners shall be immediately ap- 
pointed by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the 
boundary between the two States, as defined by article 4 of 
the treaty of Lahore, dated March 9th, 1846. 


APPENDIX XX, 
TREATY WITH GOLAB SINGH OF 1846, 


Treaty between the British Government and Muharaja 
Golab Singh, concluded at Umrutsir, on March 16th, 
1846, 


Treaty between the British Government on the one part, 
and Muharaja Golab Singh of Jummoo on the other, con- 
cluded, on the part of the British Government, by Frederick 
Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry ata paneee Law- 
rence, acting under the orders of the Right Honorable Sir 
Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
most Honorable Privy Oouncil, Governor General, ap- 
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pointed by the Honorable Oompany to direct and control 
all their affairs in the East Indies, and by Maharaja Golab 


Singh in person. 


Article 1.—The British Governnient transfers and makes 
over, for ever, in independent possession, to Mnharaja Golab 
Singh, and the heirs male of his body, all the hilly or moun- 
tainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the east- 
ward of the river Indus, and westward of tle river Ravee, 
including Chumba and excluding Lahool, being part of the 
territory ceded to the British Governm&nt by the Lahore 
State, according to the provisions of article 4 of the treaty 
of Lahore, dated March 9th, 1846. 


Article 2.—The eastern boundary of the tract transferred 
by the foregoing article to Muharaja Golab Singh shall be 
laid down by commissioners appointed by the British Govern- 
ment and Muharaja Golab Singh respectively, for that pur- 
pose, and shall be defined in a separate engagement, after 
survey. 

Article 3.—In consideration of the transfer made to him 
and his heirs by the provisions of the foregoing articles, Mu- 
haraja Golab Singh will pay to the British Government tha 
sum of seventy-five Jacs of rupees (Nanukshahee), fifty lacs 
to be paid on ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five lacs 
: or before the Ist of October of the current year, A. D, 

846. 


’ Article 4.—The limits of the territories of Muharaja 
Golab Singh shall not be at any time changed without the 
concurrence of the British Government. 


Article 5.—Mnuharaja Golab Singh will refer to the 
arbitration of the British Government any disputes or ques- 
tions that may arise between himself and the Government 
of Lahore, or any other neighbouring State, and will abide 
by the decision of the British Government, 

Article 6.—Muharaja Golab Singh engages for himself 
and heirs, to joi, with the whole of his military force, the 
British troops, when employed withio the hills, or in the ter- 
ritories adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7.—Muharaja Golab Singh engages never to take, 
or retain, in his service any British subject, nor the subject 
of any European or American State, without the consent of 
the British Government, 
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Article 8—Muharaja Golab Singh ongages to respect, in 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the provisions of 
articles 5, 6, and 7, of the separate engagement between the 
rae rea and the Lahore Durbar, dated March 

ith, 184g, , 


Article 9.—The British Government will give its aid to 
Mubaraja Golab Singh, in protecting his territories from 
external enemies. 


Article 10.—Muharaja Golab Singh acknowledges the 
supremacy of the British Government, and will, in token of 
Buch supremacy, present annually to the British Government 
one horse, twelve perfect shaw! goats of approved breed (six 
male, and six female), and three pairs of Cashmere shawls. 


This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directiona of the 
Right Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor 
General, on the part of the British Government, and by Mu- 
hharaja Golab Singh ia peraon ; and the said treaty has been 
thia day ratified by the seal of the Right Honorable Sir 
Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor General. 


Done at Umrutsir, this 16th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 17th day of Rubbee- 
vol-awul, 1262, Hijree. 


APPENDIX XXI. 


SECOND TREATY WITH LAHORE oF 1846, 


Foreign Department, Camo, Bhyrowal Ghat, on the 
left Bank of the Beas, the 28d December, 1846. 


Tar late Governor of Cashmere, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Sheik Imam Ooddeen, haying resiated by force of arms 
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the ocenpation of the province of Cashmere by Muharaja 
Golab Singh, the Lahore Government was called upon to 
coerce their subject, and to make over the proviace to the 
representative of the British Government, in falfitment of the 
conditions of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 


A British force was employed to support and aid, if 
necessary, the combined forces of the Lahore State and Mu- 
baraja Golab Singh in the above operations. 


Sheik Imam Ooddeen intimated to the British Govern- 
ment that he was acting under orders received from the La- 
hore Durbar in the course he was pursuing ; and stated that 
the insurrection had been instigated by written instructions 
received by him from the Vizier Raja Lall Singh, 


Sheik Imam Ooddeen surrendered to the British agent 
on a guarantee from that officer, that if the Sheik could, ag 
he asserted, prove that bis acts were in accordance with his 
instructions, and that the opposition was instigated by the 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to in- 
flict upon him, either in his person or his property, any 
penalty on account of his conduct on this occasion. The 
British agent pledged his Government to a full and impar- 
tial investigation of the matter. 


A public inquiry was instituted into the facts adduced 
by Sheik Imam Ooddeen, and it was fully established that 
Raja Lall Singh did secretly instigate the Sheik to oppose 
oe pompenen by Muharaja Golab Singh of the province of 

ashmere, 


The Governor General immediately demanded that the 
ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should de and 
exile to the British provinces the Vizier Raja Lall Singh. 


His Lordship consented to accept the deposition of Raja 
Lall Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the 
treaty by the secret intrigues and machinations of the Vizier. 
It was not proved that the other members of the Durbar had 
cognizance of the Vizier's proceedings; and the conduct of 
the Sirdars, and of the Sikh army in the late operations for 
quelling the Cashmere insurrection, and removing the ob- 
stacles to the fulfilment of the treaty, proved that the crimi- 
nality of the Vizier was not participated in by the Sikh 
nation. : 
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The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously decreed, and 
carried into immediate effect, the deposition of the Vizier, 


After a few days’ deliberations, relative to the means of 
forming a government at Lahore, the remaining members of 
the Darbar, in concert with all the Sirdars and Chiefs of the 
State, solicited the interference and aid of the Britis h Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of an administration, and the pro- 
tection of the Muharaja Dhuleep Singh during the minority 
of his Highness. 


This solicitation by the Durbar and Chiefs has led to the 
temporary modification of the relations between the British 
Government and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of 
the 9th March of the present year. 


The terms and conditions of this modification are set 
forth in the following articles of agreement. 


Articles of Agreement concluded between the British Goverz- 
ment and the Lahore Durbar on 161k December, 1846. 


Whereas the Lahore Darbar and the principal Chiefs and 
Sirdars of the State have, in express terms, communicated to 
the British Government their anxious desire that the Gover- 
nor General should give his aid and his assistance to maintain 
the administration of the Lahore State during the miuority 
of Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, and have declared this measure 
to be indispensable for the maintenance of the Government: 
Aud whereas the Governor General has, under certain con- 
ditions, consented to give the aid and assistance solicited, the 
following articles of agreement, in modification of the articles 
of agreement executed at Lahore on the lith March last, 
have been concluded, on the part of the British Government, 
hy Frederick Gurrie, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, aud Lieutenant-Colonel Heary Montgomery Law- 
rence, C. B., agent to the Governor General, North West 
Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that effect vested in them 
by the Right Honorable Viscount Hardinge, G, O. B., Go- 
vernor General, and on the part of his Highness Muharaja 
Dhuleep Singh, by Sirdar Te) Singh, Sirdar Shere Singh,. 
Dewan Deena Nath, Fakeer Noor-ood deen, Kaee Kishen 
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Chund, Sirdar Runjore Siugh Mujeetheea, Sirdar Utter Singh 

Kaleewalla, Bhaee Nidhan Singh, Sirdar Khan Singh Mujee- 

theea, Sirdar Shumshere Singh, Sirdar U:jau Singh Morarea, 

Sirdar Kher Singh Sindhianwalia, Sirdar Lalt Siagh Ruugr- 

nungleea, acting with the noanimons consent and concur- 

te of the Chiefs and Sirdars of the State assembled at 
BuUUTE. 


Article 1—All and every part of the treaty of peace 
between the British Government and the State of Lahore, 
bearing date the 9th day of March, 1846, except in so faras 
it may be temporarily modified in respect to clause 15 of the 
said treaty by this engagement, shall remain binding upon 
the two Governments. 


Article 2.—A British officer, with an efficient establish- 
ment of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor 
General to remain at Lahore, whieh officer shall have fall 
authority to diréct and control all matteis in every depart- 
ment of the State. 


Article 3—Every attention shall be paid, in condact- 
ing the administration to the feelings of the peuple, to pre- 
serving the national institutions aud customs, and to muin- 
tain the just rights of all classcs. P 

Article 4.—Changes in the mode and details of adminis- 

‘tion shall not be made, except when found uecessary for 
effecting the objects set forth in the foicgoing clause, and 
for securing the just dues of the Lohore Goverament. These 
details shall be conducted by native officeis, as at present, 
who shall be appomted aud superintendedsby a Council of 
* -eneygcomposed of leading Chiefs aud Sidais, acting 

| ~-*rol and guidance of the British Resident. 
“= 


Article 5.—The following persons shall in the first in- 
‘wtinee cOg@fitute the Council of Regency, 122.,—BSirdar Te} 
Singh, Sirdar Shere Singh Attareewalia, Dewan Deena 
Nath, Fakeer Nodr-ood-deen, Sirdar Ruvjore Singh Mujee- 
theca, Bhace Nidhan Singh, Sudar Utter Singh Kaleewala 
Sirdar Shumshere Singh Smdhanwalla; and uo ehange shall 
be made in the persons tlus nominated, without the consent 
of the British Resident, acting unde: the orders of the 
Governor General, 
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Articie 6.—The administration of the country shall be 
conducted by this Council of Regency in such manner aa 
may be determined op by themselves in consultation with 
the British Resident, who shall have full authority to direct 
and control the duties of every department. 


Article 7.—A British force, of such strength and 
numbers, and in such positions, as the Governor General 
may think fit, shall remain at Lahore for the protection of 
the Muharaja, and the presevation of the peace of the country, 


Article 8.—The Governor General shall be at liberty 

to occupy with British soldiera avy furt or military post in 

“thea Lehore territories, the occupation of which may be 

deemed necessary by the British Government for the security 
of the cepital, or for maintaining the peace of the country, 


Article 9.—The Lahore State shall pay to the British 
Government twenty-two lacs of new Nanukshahee rupees 
of full tale and weight per annam, for the maintenance of 
this force, and to meet the expeuses inouried by the British 
Government ; such sum to be paid by two instalments, or 
13 lacs and 20,000 in May or June, aud 8 lacs and 80,000 
in November or December of each year, 


Article 10. -Inasmuoh as it ia fitting that her Highness 
the Muharanee, the mother of Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, 
should have a proper provision made for the maintenance 
of herself and dependents, the sum of 1 lac and 50,000 
rupecs shall be set apirt annually for that purpose, und 
shall be at her Highuess’s disposal. 


Article 11—The provisions of this engagement shall 
haveeffect during the minority of his Highness the Muharaja 
Dhuleep Singh, and shall cease and terminate on his High- 
ness attaining the full age of 16 years, oron the 4th Sep- 
tember of the year 1854; but it shall be competent to the 
Governor General to cause the arrangement to cease, at any 
period prior to the coming of age of his Highness, at: which 
the Governor General and the Lahore Durbar may be satis- 
ete that the ca of the British Government is nd 

onger necessary for maintaining the governmen 
Highness the Muharaja, ‘ onan 
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Thig agreement, consisting of eleven articles, was settled 
and executed at Lahore, by the officers and Chiefs and 
Sirdars above named, on the 16th day of December, 1846. 


APPENDIX XXII. 


REVENUES OF THE PUNJAB, AS ESTIMATED IN 1844. 





TRIBUTARY STATES. ‘ 
upecs, Rupees. 

Belaspoor. Tribute, 10,000. Under Lehna ae ea 

Singh... oes sax ar ine wr 70,000 
Sookét. Do. 26,000. Do. 70,000 
Chumba. Not known. Under Golab Singh .. 2,00,000 
Rajaoree. Do. Do. vee 1,00,000 
Ludakh. Tribute, 42,000. Do. ais 1,097,000 
Iskardo. Do. 7,000. Do. si 25,000 

——| 5,685,000 
Note.—All of these States, excepting Belas. 
poor, may be regarded rather as farms held 
by the Chiefs than as tributary principalities ; 
and, ordinarily, all the resources of the Chiefs 
being at the disposal of the government re- 
presentative, the probable revenues have 
therefore been entered in full, instead of the 
mere pecuniary payment. 
LAND REVENUE, : 
Farms. 

Mundee. Farm with the Raja of Mundee, who 

was allowed one lakh out of the four for 

his expenses 4,00,000 
Kooloo. The members of the family bad pen. 

sions ... 1,20,000 
Juswan. The family bed adagheer ... ...| 125,000 
Kanggra. not included 

in the farm ... eee eee 6,00,000 
Kotlebr. The family heda Jagheer ... 0. 25,000 a 

Carried forward vee tee | 28,270,000 5,65,000 


i ea eter nn 
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Lany Ruvzwva—Farms (eentioved). Rupees, | Eupees. 


Brought forward oot eee oud . 
Yeoba. The family msy almost be regarded as 
repens for the Whole estate: they served 


eee eae 


ture we family be ‘ped a Togheat ‘i 


serreepest: aee ave 
Inta a ees ate e668 
fotl Do. 

Note Tho above were all under Lehns Singh 
Nujeetha. 
Sissohlee. vii at large: was held by ah 

Heera Singh 
oe Shek Gholam Mohbetooddeen : 

lontract ve _—«83,00,000 


Troops 
Assignments... 4,00,000 


lomnfferabad, &e. (Under Oubmewr) The The 
Mosufferabed Chief a Jaghoerdar 
(Raja Golub Singh. The) 
hatch Husara| Gundghur and Turnowles | 
and Pukhlee Chiefs have Jagheers ; i 
Dhumtowr. they are almost indepen- 
dent freebooters out wd 
awil Pindee. — Hakim — on 
neson Abdal. ( Deewa Mool Baj: he} 
Khatir, and lately held Church Husara 
Ghehpee. also ees se 008 eee 
eT Orbe | Baie Golub Singh osu 
ehawur, Sirdar Tej Singh. ae Baruksaces 
have Jagheers “ 
bk-Bunnoo, Deewan Dowlut Base. The 
Chief fied ; hia brother a Jagheer ase 


ra Ismsect Khan. Deewan oo Race. 
Chiefa Jagheer 1. a 


witan, Dera Ghasee 
Contract 4. —.»» -36,00.000 


Troops ss vee 7,00,000 
Assignments, &, «. 2,00,000 
nnugger, &o. Deowan Sawun Mull 
fa Towana. Thelate Dhian Singh 4. o 
ereh Khooshab, Raja Golab Singh 
; aig Khan. i sia ea 
ijra 


werabad, &c. The late cochet Singh .. 
kot. Raja Golab Singh ... 


Carried forward =... 





eee 368 
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Lanp Revawce—Farms (Costinued). 


Rupees, | Bupees. 











Brought forward ... 9... uses (:88,85,000) 6,65,000 
Jalundhur Dooab. Shekh Hmamooddean ... _.... |#2,00,000 
Bhekhoopoora, &o. Shokh Ema wes ve ase | 2,60, 
Cis-Sutlej farms... ae ase | 6,850,000 
Miscellaneous farms in the Punjab . one [LE 00,000 

Religious Granis. 
Held by “@odheeas” 4... ase | 800,000 
Held by “ Behdees’”’ .., We 4,00,000. 
Miscellaneous; viz. Akalees, Fakeers,. " Brah- 

re and the lands attached to Amauitsfr, Seep 

0. 

eee -—|20.90,0 00 

Hill Jagheers of thedammoo Rajas, 
joe on Fanagh Singh., The Chief a Jagheer | 1,25,000 

er, and o ; , 

triote of Chuwba. Golab Singh eet oe 7,00,000 
Bhudurwah Golab Singh (in Jagheer with 
uncle of Grumba Haj we eee | 80,000 
Mankot. The late Sooohet Sfhgh. Family a 
Jagheer bee eee vee oes vee ane 50,000 
Bhuddoo. * Do, Do. ... 50,000 
Bandralta. Do.. Do. 1,325,000 
Chuneines (Bem Gbinb fing. Bo. 30,068 
summoe and} Gale Singh. Families ne 
Reeassee. refuges $,00,000 
Samba. The late Soochet Singh. Family “exe 
tinot or fied aee 40,000 
Kishtwar. Golab Singh, Famly refugees... w. | 1,860,000 
Ukhnoor, including 
Chukkans, with) Golab Singh. Family a; 80.000 
—- BSlogh’a dagheeer.., seas : 
amily. 

Bhimbur. The late Dhian Singh. Some mem- 

bers of family Jagheors ; other refugees .. | 2,50,000 
The Chibh-Bhow tribes, The late Dhian Singh. 

Family Jagheers ... 1,00,000 
Kotlee. The late ae Singh. Fam. Ji apheers 80,000 
Soonutch. Family perp 

refugees as 70,000 
Dangullee, Khanpoor, “&e. Golab Singh. Home 

members of fantily Saghoetss ; others pri- 

soners ; other refugees... wae ves | 4,00,000 

Total—Hill Jagheers TT) oes 16,320,080 rene 


Carried forward ... re ah aes 


a] 
16,20,000 |2,05,50,000 
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Lanp Revenve—Jagheere. Bupees, | Rupees, 
Brought forward... vee | 16,20,000 |2,06,50,000 

Various Jagheers held by the Jammeo Rajas (in 

the plains) w+ | 600,080 
The Kanggra Rajas (Runbeer Chand, &o, ) we | 1,860,000 
Sirdar Lebna Singh Mujeetheea ... ... = | 9,800,000 
Sirdar Nihal Singh Alhoowaleea _... 0,00,000 
Sirdar Kishen singh (son of acral iosba 

Singh) ie ee ve | 1,20,000 
Sirdar Te} Singh as 60,000 
Sirdars Sham Singh and Chutter ‘Bingh Attaree 
wallas... be me » | 1,20,000 
Sirdar Shiumsher Singh ‘Sindhawala 15,000 


Sirdar Urjoon Singh, and other sons of Hurree 
Sing mee Tace™” Ue aa 

Konwur Peshawara Singh er a! Set 

Konwur Tara Singh ... 

Sirdar Jowahir Singh (uncle ‘of Dhuleep Singh) 


Sirdar Munggul Singh ... 0, ows 
Sirdar Futteh Singh Mun, ei 2 
Sirdar Uttur Singh ag Herp a 4 


Sirdar Hookam Singh Mulwaee S 

Sirdar Bebla Singh Mokui ... 

Sirdar Sooltan Mahomed, Syed “Mahomed snd 
Peer Mahomed Khans ... ae, ane 

Sirdar Jumalocddeen Khan .. sik: case "s 

Shekh Gholam Moheeooddeen Seat” San “cea 

Fukeer Useozooddeen and his brothers ... 


Deewan Sawun Mull ... 9. uence 
Miscellaneous sae fea one eee one eee 
95,25,000 
CUSTOMS, &c. 
Balt Mines. Raja Golab Singh .... 
Town Duties, Amritsir. ‘The late Dhian Singh 
Do. hore, Do, os one 
Miscellaneous Town Duties .,, a? seek has 
“ Abkaree” (Excise), &c. &c. Lahore wi hat 
Transit Duties Loodiana to Peshawur ... ws 
“Moburens” (Stamps) noses 
24,00,000 
La 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Rupees. 
LanD REVENUE :— 

Tributary States 565,000 
Farms - 1,79,85,000 
Eleemosynary ... 20,00,000 
Jagheers ek 95,25,000 
Customs, &c. ... 24,00,000 

Total 3,24,75,000 


APPENDIX XXIII. 
THE ARMY OF LAHORE, AS RECORDED IN 1844, 


— 





deta ee cn OC LE 














The Regular Army. bo]. , |Heavy Guns 
S23 s\a5 
ee SARE 
Commandant of Corps. |Description or Race of Men|= H °8 L Field oer 
Sirdar Tej Singh ... | Sikhs ..  .. 0 { 4] 2] 10] 0 0 
hd Pertab Puttee-| Sikhs .. .,, .| 81 0; 0 0}; oO 
Gen. » yowala Singh ...; Inf. Sikhs; Art, Sikhsand| 2; 0| 4{ 9| 9 
Mahometans. 
Shekh Emamooddeed | Mahometens _,,, $| oo} 4] 9; Oo 
Sirdar Lehna Singh | Infantry, Sikhs; Guns, 2/ 90}; 10; 38] 2 
Mujeetheea, . | Chiefly Sikhs, 
Gen. Bishen Singh . Mahometans; afew Sikhs} 2} 0} 3} O| 0 
Gen.|Golab Singh Poha-| 3 Mahometans; Guns,| 8* 0| 14] 0} 0 
vindhees Sikhs and Mahometans 
Gen. Mehtab Singh| Inf. Sikhs; Cav. mixed;| 4| 1| 12) 0, 0 
Mujecthces. Art. Sikhs and Mah. | 
Gen. Goordut Singh|(Inf. chiefly Sikhs | 3/0; Of} O| 0 
Mujeetheea. Guns, 8. and M. 
Col. ohn Holmes... Formerly under Gen. 1; 0] 10; O| O 
ourt. 
Gen. Dhowkul Singh aac a few| 2} 0| 9 0 0 
ikhs. 
Colonel Cortlandt (dis- | Inf. Sikhs and Hind.;| 2} 0| 10| 9] oO 
charged). Gurs, Sikhs and Mah. P 
Shek Gholam Mo-| Inf. Sikhs? Guns, Sikhs| 1/| 0| & 8 0 
heiooddeen. and Mahometans, 
Carried forward oo... 0s us| 8B} 2B] BB] UW] 2 


en TL si 


* Shek Emamooddeen subsequently raised a fourth regiment, 
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ARMY OF Laworr, (continued) 





















































«| om Heavy | 
The Regular Army lpg 22 “ b Baal 
SeeG Se - 
Commandants of Corps | Deser Lid - Race js 2 2 3 < tuield ao | 
aot anee sa | 
Broughtiforward | 32 | 2 83 iil 2 
Deewan Adjoodheea } Inf Sikhs, Art Sihhs 4, 2 | 120 22, 
Pershad , Guus under and Mahomoetans | 
Tlahee Bukhsh, Gene- (Gen Ventura) | 
ral s 
Gen Golab Singh Oal- | Sikhs : : 4} 1} 16 0, 0 
cuttawala (deceased) | 
Deewan Jodha Ram Sikhs, Mahom, Hill 4; 1! 12 3 0 
men (Gen Avitabile) | | 
Gen Kanh Singh Man | Sikhs and Mahometans 4, 0, 10 0 , 0 
Sirdar Neal Singh Al- | Inf Sikha and Mahom ,, 1, O 4 11 0 
hoowaleea Art Chiefly Mahom | | 
Deewan Sawun Mull Mibom andsome Sikhs | 31 0; 6 O] 4 
Raja Heera Singh | Hill men, some Malt, & t-2k <9 3 4 | 
Rajya Golab Singh Do Do 3 | Qo, 15 0 40 | 
Raja Soochet Singh | 
(dec Do Do 2.1 4 0! t0 
Capt Kooldeep Singh Goorkhas ; 1 | 0 0 0 0 | 
Commandant Bhag 
Singh Sikhs and Mahometans 0] 0 6 0 0 
Commandant Sheo Per- Do Do 0; o! 8 OF 9 
sha 
Masser Lal Singh Do Do .| of of 10 | 0 0 
Sirdar Kishen Singh Man and Hindoostinees | O' O | 0 | 9 2 
Ger Kishen Singh Sikhs and Mahotenans | 0 | 0 22 0 0 
Sirdar Sham Singh Do Do 0, O 0! 10 0 | 
Attarreewalla | 
Mecan Pirthee Singh | Chiefly Mahometans 0) 0 O|} 56 0 
Gen Mehwa Singh Sikps and Mibometans, 0} 9 10° 10 0 
Col Ameer Chund Chiefly Mahometins 0 60 0, 10 0 
Commandant Muzhur | Mah and Hindoostanees | 0| 0 ) 10 | 0 0 | 
Alee 
Jowahir Mull Mistree ; Mahometans, a few |] 0; O ! 0 | 20) 12 
(Lahore) Sikhs | 
Commandant Sookhoo | Sikhs and some Hiudoos 0} 0 0 0 | 10 
Singh (Amritsir) tanees 
Mis ellan Garrison 
Guns ry) . bor | 0 0 0 l 0 | i) 
| [60] 8 223° 156 171 
Abstract of the whole Army 
Sixty Regiments Infantry, at 709 42 000 
Ramghols, Akalees 5 000 
Irreg Levies, Garrison Companies, &¢ 45,000 
92,000 Infantry 
Fight Regimenta Cavalry, at 600 4.800 
‘ Ghorehurras’ (Horse) 12 000 
Jagheerdaiee Horse 16 090 


————~ 3! 800 Caralry 
Field Artillery . ‘ ‘ 384 Guns 
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